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PREFACE 


Tnii PRESENT Work is intended for such students as have 
already an elementary knowledge of the main facts of English 
history, and aims at meeting their needs by the use of plain 
language on the one hand, and by the avoidance, on the 
other hand, of that multiplicity of details which is apt to 
overburden the memory. 

At the close of the book I have treated the last eleven 
year.s, 1874 to 1885, in a manner which precludes all expression 
of my own views, either on the characters of the actors or on 
the value of the work performed by them ; and something.of the 
same reticence will be observed in the pages dealing with the 
years immediately preceding 1874 AVe have not the material 
before us for the formation of a final judgment on many points 
arising in the course of the narrative, and it is therefore better 
to abstain from the expression of decided opinion, e.xcept on 
matters so completely before the public as to leave no room 
for hesitation. Especially is this rule to be observed in a book 
addressed to those who are not yet at an age when independent 
investigation is possible. 

I ho|)e it will be understood that in my mention of various 
authors I have had no intention of writing a history of litera- 
ture, however brief. My object has been throughout to exhibit 
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that side of literature which connects itself with the general 
political or intellectual movement of the country, and to leave 
unnoticed the purely literary or scientific qualities of the writers 
mentioned. 'I'his will explain, for instance, the total omission 
of the name of Roger Bacon, and the brief and, if regarded 
from a different point of view, the very unsatisfactory treatment 
of writers like Dickens and Tliackeray. 

Those of my readers who have complained that no maj)s 
were to be found in the book may now be referred to a 
‘.School Atlas of English History,’ recently edited by me for 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. 'I'o include an ade(]uate number of 
maps in this volume would have increased it.s size beyond all 
fitting limits. 

In the spelling of Indian names I have not adopted the 
modern and improved system of transliteration. Admirable as 
it is when used by those who are able to give the right sound 
to each letter, it only leads to mispronunciation in the mouths 
of those who are, as most of the readers of this volume will be, 
entirely in the dark on this {wint. The old rough method of 
our fathers at least emsures a fair appro.ximation to the true 
pronunciation. 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. Cii':oRi:r. Ncit, of 
Rugby, and to the Rev. W. Hi nt. Mr. Nu t r not onl) looked 
over the proof sheets up to the death of Edward I. with ex- 
cellent results, but gave me most valuable advice as to the 
general arrangement of the book, founded on his own long 
experience of scholastic teaching. 'I'he Rev. W. Him looked 
over a considerable portion of the remaining proof-sheets, and 
called my attention to several errors and omissions which had 
escaped my eye. 

The illustrations have been selected by Mr. W. H, .St. John 
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Hope, Assistant-Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
wishes to acknowledge’ much valuable assistance given to him 
in the choice of portraits by George Scharf, Esq., C.B., F.SA., 
who is recognised as the highest authority on the subject. 

% 

I am indebted to Her Majesty the Queen for permission 
to engrave two of the portraits appearing in the following pages 
—viz., those of Bishop Fisher, on p. 393, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, on p. 4^10— the originals in both cases being at 
Windsor Castle 

I have to thank Earl Spencer for permission to engrave 
the portrait on p. 362 ; the Earl of Essex for that on p. 476 ; 
the Earl of Warwick for that onp. 403 ; the Earl of Carlisle 
for that on p. 459 ; the Viscount Dillon, F.S.A., for that on 
p. 376 ; the Hon Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, K.C.B., for 
that on p. 365 ; Sir John Farnabv Lennard, Bart., for that 
on p. 463 ; Dr. Evans for those on pp. 2, 4, 6 ; Edward Huth, 
Esq., for that on p. 387 ; Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley, for that on 
p. 395 ; H. HucksGibbs, Esq., for that on p.419 ; T. A. Hope, 
Esq., for that on p. 487 ; E B. Nicholson, -Esq., for the 
[lortrait of Lord Burghley in the Bodleian Library, 0 .xford, 
engraved at p. 479 ; the authorities of the University of Cam- 
bridge for that on p. 477 ; of Jesus College, Cambridge, for that 
on p. 414 ; and of Sidney Susse.\ College, Cambridge, for that 
on p. 567 ; and the Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, London, for 
the jiortrait of Charles II. on p. 579. I have also to thank 
Mr. John Murray for permission to engrave the figures on 
PP- L 30 ) 150. 160, 166, 177, 188, 260 ; Messrs. Parker &: Co., 
O.xford, for those on pp. 19, 51, 75, 91, 107, 128, 170, 192, 
197. 230. 245. 246. 247, 253, 409, 451 : Mr. W. Nives for 
those at pp. 381, 409, 451 ; Mr. J. G. Waller for those on 
pp. 219, 229, 2^2, 298, 515 ; Mr. Bruce for those on pp. 17, 
18, 21 j Messrs. Poulton & Sons, Lee, for those on pp. 7, 
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132 ; Mr. G. A. Nichols, Stamford, for those on pp. 31 1, 316 ; 
Mr.' G. T. Ci..^RKK, for that on p. 74 ; Messrs. Caul Norman 
& Co., Tunbridge Wells, for that on p. 17 1 ; Mr. R. Kkene, 
Derby, for that on p. 318 ; the Rev. H. H. Henson, Vicar of 
Barking, Essex, for the photograph of the inonunient of Sir 
Charles Montague onp. 507 ; the Science and Art Department 
for those on pp. 371, 440, 518, 612 ; Mr. W. H. Wheeler, of 
Oxford, for those on pp. 319, 384; Mes.srs. V.alentine & 
Sons, Dundee, for those on pp. 109, 206, '13, 238, 244, 276, 
35 S> 378, 485. 662, 666, 668,683, 907, 919, 937, 942 ; and Mr. 
R. Keene, Derby, for those on pp. 466, 467, 469, 471. 
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Roliert William II. 
Duke of 1087-1100 
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1087-1106 


Hknry t. 
1100 1135 


Adda— Stephen 

I Onint of 
lllois 
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Emperor 


Count of 
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Srn'HpN 
1135 **54 


Hkkry 1L 
1154-1189 
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Black Prince 
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Edward V. 
*483 


Elir.ibcth.sHKNRV VIL 
1485 1509 
(Descended from 
fohn of Gaunt by 
Catherine Swynfm) 


lU 
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I Stewart 
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Orange 
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of 

.M (Alena 


Wrr.r iAM HI. 
Prince of 
Orange, 
king of Great 
Britain and 
Ireland 
1689 1702 


i i 

Marv n. Anne J.iniesfThc 
1689 169 1 1702 1714 Old Pre- 

tender) 


Charles 
Kdwaid 
('Fhe Voiing 
Pr< lemlcr 


Charles Lewis Prince Rupert 
Elector Palatine 


Sophia 

Gror<;e I. 
1714-1727 
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987-^996 

Robert 

996-1031 

Henry I. 
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Ptnup I. 
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I 

Louis VI. 

1108 1137 

Lons VIL 

1137-1180 

Phii.ip IL 
1180 1223 

VIII. 

1223-1226 

(St.) Louis IX. 

1226- 1270 

Philip HI. 

1270^- 1 285 




Philip IV. 

i283y*3*4 

1 


Charles 
of Walo'ts 

Philip VI. 

Louis X. 

Philip V. 

Charlfs IV. 

Isabella 

1328 1350 

1 

13*4-13*6 

1316-1322 

1322-1328 

m. Edward II. 

Jeanne .John 

(died seven 
days old) 

Two 

daughters 


1 

Edward III. 

John 
i35«> *364 

. 1 


Charles V. 
I 364-1380 


Dukes of ffurjcumly 


Charles VI. 
1380-1422 

CharlI^s VIL 

1422-1461 

Louis XL 

i46i-f48ig 

I 

Charles VIIL 
1483-1498 


Louts 

Duke of Orleans 
I 

Charles 

Duke of Orleans 
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Louis XII. 
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1 Bourbon 


Charles 
of Valois 


Philip VI. 
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ClfAnLKS V. 
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Louis XI. 
1461 j 1483 

Charles VIII. 
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Louis 

Duke of Orleans 


Charles 

Duke of Orleans 
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i 

I 
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: 


J^n 

Count of Angouleme 

Charles 

Francis I. 
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Francis II. Charl^ IX. 
*559 15^ 1560 >574 


Henry II. 
*543j~»559 


Antony 3= Jeanne d'Albret^ 
I queen of 
I NaYarre 


Francis Henry IIL HrNRY IV, 
Duke of X574~ts89 *589 *610 

Alen^on { 

Louis XlII. 

i6iai643 

tool* XIV. 
1643-1715 


d 
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Louis XIIl . 
1610-1643 


Henry IV. 
1589-1610 


( 

Henrietta = Charles I. 


Maria 


king of Kngland 


Louis XIV. 

1643-1715 

Ix>uis 

the Dauphin 

JLouis Duke of 
Burgundy 

Louis XV. 
X7i5~*774 

Louis 

the Dauphin 


Louis xvr, 

i 774 -) 792 ‘ 


Louis 

(imprisoned till 
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1795 ; called 
Louis XVll.) 


(2) Fdizid)elh -= Philip " (i) Henrietta 
it of Charlc'. 1 hike of 
Lewis, Klector Orleans 
Palatine 


Philip Duke of Orleans', 
Regent 


Louis XVIIL 
1814 - 1 SJ 4 

I 

Louis Duke of 
Angoulcmc 


Louis 

Duke of Orleans 

I 

Louis Philippe 
Duke of Orle.ins 

1 

Chaulks X. 

1824 iSv> 

I . ' 

Clurh". I )ukc of 
I’crri 

Henry ('ount of 
Chanii>2rd 


! 

Philip 

i’hike of Orleans 
(Kgaliii^) 
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Louis Piumpik 
king of the 
I leneh 
1^ V> 

I o'lis Phi)ipt>e 
Count of l*aris 


XI 

THE DON AP ARTE FAMILY 


Ch.Trlcs Buonaparte 


1 . ! 

Joseph (2) Maria n: Napoif.on L = (i) j<vsephinc 
Bonaparte Louisa j Em|)cror /k. (t) (itneral 
king 01 Spain 1804 1814 15 Beauharnais 


Napoleon Eugene 

Duke of Kciclutadt Viceroy of Italy 

(called Napoleon 11 .) 


1 . ‘ ^ 1 
I.uricn Ia>uis femme 
king of king of 
ILdk'ind West- 
phalia 


Hortense 
w. I .units 
king of 
Holland 


UL 

185 a 1870 


» Republic 1792 1 799* nominally to iScsf, * Republic 1848 1851, nominally to 185*, 
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1504-1506 


Calharine=(i) Arthur, Prince of Wales 
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Charles I. Ferdinand I. 
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Philip II. 
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Philip III. 
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Philip IV. 
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Charles 11. 
1665-X700 
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Ferdinand L 
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1 

Maximilian II. 
isU 1576 

f 

Rudolph II. Matthias 
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l>uke of Styria 


Ferdinand 11. 

i6i9ji633 

IVRlHNANr> HI. 
1635-1658 

I.ROrOLO I. 
1658-1705 


* Provisional Government . ig53 

Regency of Ma^^al Serrano 

KingAMAoio ,g„.„ 

.gjj” 
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l.KoroLU I. 
i655'»705 


(3) Cunigunda = Max Emanuel = (t) Mury 

I.: I t 
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Elector of 
Bavaria 


JobEi'H I Charles VI. 
1705 1711 171 X -1740 


Charles VI L Joseph Ferdinand 

1742-2745 Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria 


l''>;u.ci > T. ~ Maria llieresa 


1745-17 5 


died 1780 


Joseph II. Leopold II. Marie - LouU XVI. * 

1765-1790 1790-1792 Amobutte king 
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1792-1806 
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in 1806) 

Emperor of Austria 
1804-1835 
. I 

i 


j I 

Ferlm.vano T. Francis Charles 

Emperor of Austria 1 

1835 1843 I 

Francis IossrH« 
Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary &c, 
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Frederick I. 
king of Prussia 
1700 1713 

FREDtRicK William I. 
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1713-1740 


Frederick II. Augustus William 
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1740-1786 

Frederick Wiilum II. 
king of Prussia 
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Frederick William 1*1. 
king of Prussia 
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Frederick William IV'. 
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Frederick III. 
king of Prussia 
and 

German Emperor 
1888 


William II. 
king of Prussia 
and 

German Emperor 
1888- 
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1 
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! 
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1. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


PART I 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

CHAPTER I 

PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN RRITAIN 
LEADING DATES 


Caesar's first invasion b.c. 55 

Invasion of Aulus Plautius a.d. 43 

Recall of Agricola ^ 

Beverus in Britain . so8 

End of the Roman Government 410 


T. Palaeolithic Man of the Rivcr-Dfift— Countless ages ago, 
there was a period of time to which geologists have given the name 
of the J^kistoccnc The part of the earth’s surfiice afterwards 
called Britain wa.s then attached to the Continent, so that animals 
could pass over on dry land. The climate was much colder than it 
is now, and it is known from the bones which have been dug up that 
the country was inhabit(‘d by wolves, hears, mammoths, woolly 
rhiiUK'croscs, an<l other creatures now extinct. No human i-emains 
have been found amongst these bones, but there is no doubt that men 
existed contemporaneously with their deposit, because, in the river 
drift, or gravel washed dpwn by rivers, there have been discovered 
flints sharpened by chipping, which can only have been produced 
by the hand of man. The men who used them are known as 
PaUcolithic, or the men of ancient stone, because these stone im- 
plcments are rougher and therefore older than others which have 

£ 
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been discovered. These Palaeolithic men of the river 

of stunted savages who did not cultivate tut 

lived on the animals which they 




killed, and must have had great 
difficulty in procuring food, as 





they did not know how to make 
handles for their sharpened flints, 




and must therefore have had to 
hold them in their hands. 

2. Cave-dwelling Palaeolithic 
Man. — This race was succeeded 
by another which^dwelt in caves. 
They, as well as their prede- 



Palaeoluhic flint scraper from Icklingham, 
Suft'olk. (Evans.) 


cessors, are known as Palaeolithic 
men, as their weapons were 
still very rude. As, however, 
they had learnt to make handles 
for them, they could construct 


arrows, harpoons, and 




javelins. 1’hey also made 
awls and noddies of stone ; 
and, what is more re- 
markable, they possessed 
a decided artistic power, 
which enabled them to 
indicate by a few vigorous 
scratches the forms of 
horses, mammoths, rein- 
deer, and other animals. 
Vast heaps of rubbihh 
still exist in various parts 
of Europe, which are 
found to consist of the 



bones, shells, and other 
refuse thrown out l)y these 
later Palaeolithic men, 
who had no reverence for 
the dead, casting out the 
bodies of their relations 
to decay with as little 
thought as they threw 
away oyster-shells or 
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reindeer-bones. Traces of Palasolithic men of this type have been 
found as far north as Derbyshire, Their descendants are no longer 
to be met with in these islands. The Eskimos of the extreme north 



Kngraved hone from Crcsswell Crags, Derbyshire, now in the British Museum 
(full size). 

of America, however, have the same ariistit* faculty and the same 
disrej^arcl for the dead, and it has therefore been supposed that 
the cave-dwelling men were of the race to which the modern 
Eskimos bclon^if, 

3. Neolithic Man. — A^es passed away during which the climate 
l)eramc more temperate, and the earth’s surface in these regions 
sank to a lower level. The seas afterwards known as the North Sea 
and the English Channel flowed over the depression ; and an island 
was thus formed out of land which had once been part of the con- 
tinent. After this process had taken place, a t |iird ra ce appeared, 
which must have crossed the sea in rafts or canoes, and which 
took the place of the Palxolithic men; They ^re known as Neo- 



Neolithic celt or cutting in- 
Neolithic flint arrow-head from Rucl- strument from Gucrni*ey, 

stone, Yorks, (Evans.) (Evans.) 


lithic, or nicn of the new stone «igc, because their stone implements 
were of a newer kind, being polished and more efficient than those 
of their predecessors. They had, therefore, the advantage of supe- 
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nor weapons, and perhaps of superior strength, and were able 
to overpower those whom they found in the island. With their> 

stone axes they made ; 
clearings in the woods* 
in which to place their t 
settlements. J'hjgiy,' 
brought with them do- 
mestic animals, sheep! 
and goats, dogs and 
pigs. Th ey spu n 
fTiread with spindle 
and distafif, and wove 
it into cloth upon a 
loom. They grew corn 
and manufactured a 
rude kind of pottery. Each tribe lived in a state of war with its 
neighbours. A tribe when attacked in force took shelter on thcj^ 
hills in places of refuge, which were surrounded by lofty moundsv 
and ditches. Many of these places of refuge are still to be scen,( 
as, for instance, the one which bears the name of Maiden Castle, 
near Dorchester. On the open hills, too, arc still to be found th(‘ 




Neolithic axe from Winterbourn Steepleton, Dorset. 
(Kvati>.) 


Karly BritUh Pottery. 

long barrow^s which the Neolithic men raised over the dead. There 
i ^liill^ doub t that these men, whose way of life was so superior to 
that of their Eskimo-lilcc predecessors, were of tj]s jiux- nw - k i u uyn 
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as Iberian ^ which at 
one time inhabited a 
great part of Western 
Kurope, but which has 
since mingled with other 
races. The Basques of 
the Pyrenees are the 
only Iberians who still 
preserve anything like 
purity of descent, 
though even the 
Basques have in them 
blood the origin of 
which is not Iberian. 

4- Celts and Jj)eri - 
ans. - - The Iberians 
were followed by a 
swarm of ne w-com ers 
called Cells. The 
Celts belong to a group 
of races sometimes 
known as the Aryan 
group, to which also 
belong Teutons, Slav- 
onians, Italians, (i reeks, 
and the chief ancient 
races of Persia and In- 
dia. The Celts were 
the first to arrive in the 
West, where they seized 
upon Lands in Spain, in 
C^aul, and in . Britain, 
wtvTc^ the Iberians had 
occupied before them. 
They did not, however, 
Ucstroy the Iberians 
lallogeiher. However 
Careful a conquering 
tribe may be to preserve 
the purity of its blood, 
it rarely succeeds in 
doing so. The con- 
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querors are sure to preserve some of the men of the conquered race 
as slaves, and a still larger number of young and comely women 
who become the mothers of their children. In time the slaves and 
the children learn to speak the language of their masters or fathers, 
•Thus every European population is derived from many races, 

5. The Celts in Britain. -The Celts were fair-haired and taller 
than the Iberians, whom they conquered 01 displaced. 'rhe> had 
the advantage of being possessed of weapons 
of bronze, for which even the polished stone 
weapons of the Iberians were no match. 'Fhey 
burned instead of burying their dead, and raised 
over the ashes those round barrows which are 
still to be found intermingled with the long 



barrows of the Iberians. 

6. Goideis and Britons. — The earliest known 
name given to this island was Albio n. It is un- 
certain whether the word is of Celtic or of Iberian 
^ origin. The later name Britain is derived from 
a second swann of* Celts called Bj:^^thons or 
Britons, who after a long interval followed the 
first Celtic immigration. The descendants of 
these first immigrants are distinguished from 
the new-comers by the name of Coidels, and it 
is probable that they were at one time settled in 
Britain as well as in Ireland, and that th(^y 
were pushed across the sea int<) Ireland by the 



from tho 

of n.triN, 
KsM(k) 


stronger and more civilised ikitons. At all events, when histor)' 


begins Goideis were only to be found in Ireland, though at a 
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later time they colonised a part of what is now known as Scotland, 
and sent some offshoots into Walcs^ At present the lan^maj^es 
derived from that of the (midels are the (kielic of the Highlands, 
the Manx of the Isle of Man, and the Erse of Ireland. The only 
language now spoken in the British Isles which is derived from 
that of the Britons is the Welsh ; but the old Cornish language, 
which was spoken nearly up to the close of the eighteenth century, 
came from the same stock. It is therefore likely that the Britons 
pushed the (joidels northward and westward, as the ( loidels had 



View of Stonehenge. (From a photograph.) 


formerly pushed the Iberians in the same directions. It was mi^t 
likely that the Britons erected the huge stone circle of Stonehenge 
on Salisbury Plain, though it is not possible to speak with cer- 
taiixty. 1 l^itt of Avebury is of an earlier date and uncertain origin. 
Both were probably intended to serve as monuments of the dead, 
though it is S()m«ti>nes supposed that they were also used as 
temples. 

7. Phcenicians and Gree,k3. The most civilised nations of thd 
ancient world were those which dwelt round the Mediterranean^ 
Sea. It was long supposed that the Plneuicjaiiix c.iuic to Britain 
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from the coast of Syria, or from their colonies at Carthage and in 
the soutfTST Spaing for the tin which they needed for the manu- 
facture of bronze. The peninsula of Devon and Cornwall is the 
only part of the island which produces tin, and it has therefore 
been thought that the Cassiteridcs, or tin islands^ which the 
Phauiicians visited, were to be found in that region. It has, how- 
ever, been recciUl) shown that the Cassiteridcs were most probably 
oft' the coast of (ialicia, in Spain, and the belief that Pluenirians 
visited Britain foi tin must thereft»re be considered to be very 
doubtful. The first educated visitor who reached Britain was 
Pytheas, a Cl reek, w ho was sent by the merchants of the Greek 
colony of ^Iassalia {Marseilles) about 330 H.C. to make discoveries 
which might lead to the opening across (haul of a trade-route 
between Britain and their city. It was probably in consequence of 
the information which he carried to Massalia on his return that 
there sprang up a trade in British tin. Another (week, Posidonius, 
who came to Britain about two centuries after Pytheas, found this 
trade in full w'orking order. The tin was brought by land frotp the 
present Devon or Cornwall to an island called Ictis, which w^as 
only accessible on foot after tlie tide had ebbed. This island was 
probably Thanet, which was in those days cut off from the mainland 
by an ann of the sea which could be crossed on foot at low water. 
From Thanet the tin was carried into Gaiil across the straits, and 
was then conveyed in waggons to the Rhone to be floated down to 
the Mx^diterranean. 

8. Gauls and Belgians in Britain. - During the tunc when 
this trade was being carried on, tribes of (iauls and I^elgians 
landed in Britain. The (iauB were < ertainly, and the Belgians 
probably, of the same Celtic rare as that which already occupied 
the island. The Gauls settled on the east coast as far as the Fens 
and the Wash, whilst the Belgians occupied the south coast, and 
pushed northw'ards towards the Somerset Avon. Nothing is known 
of the relations between the new-comers and the older Celtic 
inhabitants. Most likely those who arrived last contented tlienv 
selves with mastering those whom they defeated, without attempt- 
ing to exterminate them. At all events, states of some extent were 
formed by the conquerors. Thus the Cantii occupied the open 
ground to the north of the great forest which then filled the 
valley between the chalk ranges of the North and South Downs ; 
the Trinobant es dwelt between the Lea and the Essex Stour ; 
the Ic cni o ccupied the peninsula between the Kens and the 
sea which was afterwards known as East Anglia (Norfolk and 
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Suffolk ) ; and the Catuvellauni dwelt to the west of the Trino. 
bantcs, spreading ovlSr thenfnTSdern Hertfordshire and the neigh- 
bouring districts. 

9. Culture and War.— Though there were other states in 
Britain, the trilics wliich have been named had the advantage of 
being situated on the south-eastern part of the island, and therefore 
of being in rominercial communication with the continenUi] Gauls 
of their own race and language. Trade increased, and brought with 
irflie mtTiiHTic some things which the Britons Vould not have 
invented for themselves. For instance, the inhabitants of the south- 
east of Britain began to use gold coins and decorations in imita- 



Pari of a Uriti'^h gold cori>clct found at Mold. 


tion of those which were then comintm in Gaul. Yet, in spl^s 
of these improvements, even the most civilised 
in a rude and barbarous condition. 'Fhcy had no towns, but dwelt 
in scattered huts. When they were hard pressed by an enemy 
they took refuge in an open space cleared in the woods, and 
surrounded by a hi^li earthwork crowned by a palisade *and 
guarded by felled trees. When they went out to battle they dyed 
their faces in order to terrify their enemies. Their warriors made 
use of chariots, dashing in them along the front of the enemy’s 
line till they espied an opening in his ranks. They then leapt 
down and charged on foot into the gap. Their charioteers in the| 
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imeanwhile drove off the horses to a safe distance, so as to be 
I ready to take up their comrades if the battle went against them. 

IQ. Religion of the Brijops.— The Celtic races worshipped 
many gods. In Gaul, the Druids, who were the ministers of reli- 
gion, taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and even 
gave moral instruction to the young. In Ireland, and perhaps 
in Britain, they were conjurers and wizards. Both in (laul 
Britain they kept up the traditional belief which had once been k 
prevalent in all parts of the world, that the gods could only be I 
appeased by human sacrifices. It was supposed that they needed ' 
either to drink human blood or to be supplied witli human slaves, 
and that the only way to give them what they wanted was to de- 
spatch as many human beings as possible into the other world. 'I'hc 
favourite way of doing this was to construct a huge wicker basket 

in the shape of a man, to 
cram it \v\{h men and 

single human victim, m 
^ ^.3 would imagine that he 

^ could foretell the future by 

\ ^ inspecting the size and ap- 

% l?j. ^ % pearance of the entrails. 

L The Romans in 

■■ - 55 -“' 

■ 4 55 «-C. the Cells of 

^ * south-eastern Britain first 

"^^4. came in contact with a 

Roman army\ The Ko- 
i ^ mans w'ere a civilised 

people, and had been en- 
^ gaged for some ( entunes 

^ in conquering the pe(q)les 

living round the Medi- 

JultusCa:sar. (From a buH in the British Museum.) tCrrsncan, 1 hcy pos- 
sessed disciplined armies, 
and a regular governitient. By the beginning of the year the Roman 
general, Gaius Julius Qesar, had made himself master of Gaul. 








Julius Caesar. (From a bust in the British Museum.) 


Then, after driving back with enormous slaughter two Gernnui 
tribes which hacL myaded Gaul, he crqssed the Rhine, not because 
he wished 'to conquer Geniiany, but because he wished to strike 
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terror into the Germans in order to render them unwilling to renew 
their attack. This march into Germany seems to have suggested 
to Caesar the idea of invading Britain. It is most unlikely that he 
thought of conquering the island, as he had quite enough to do in 
Gaul. What he really wanted was to prevent the Britons from 
coming to the help of their kindred whom he had just subdued, 
and he would accomplish this object best by landing on their 
shores and showing them how formidable a Roman army was. 

12. Caesar’s First Invasion, p^c. 55. — Accordingly, towards 
the end of August, Caesar crossed the straits with about 10,000 
men. There is some uncertainty about the place of his landing, 
but he probably first appeared off the spot at which Dover now 
stands, and then, being alarmed at the number of the Britons who 
had crowded to defend the coast, made his way by sea to the site 
of the modem Deal. There, too, his landing was opposed, but he 
managed to reach the shore with his army, ^ie soon found, how<^ 
ever, that the season was too advanced to enable him to accom- 
plish anything. A storm having damaged his shipping and driven 
off the transports on which was embarked his cavalry, he returned 
to (}aul. 

13. Caesar’s Second Invasion. B.C. 54— Cicsar had hitherto 
failed to strike terror into the Britons. In the following year he 
started in July, so as to have many weeks of fine weather before 
him, taking with him as many as 25,000 foot and 2,000 horse. 
After effecting a landing he jnishcd inland to the Kentish Stour, 
where he defeated the natives and captured one of their stockades. 
Ciood soldiers as the Romans were, they were never quite at home 
on tlic sea, and C;vsar was recalled to the coast by the news that 
the waves had dashed to pieces a large number of his ships. As 
soon as he had repaired the damage he resumed his march. His 
principal opponent was Cassivelaunus, the chief of the tribe of 
the Catuvcllauni, who had subdued many of the neighbour' ig 
tribes, and whose stronghold was a stockade near the modem 
St jXlbans* This chief and his followers haras^d the march 
of the Romans with the rush of their chariots. It-Qigigivelci^^ 
could have counted upon the continued support of his warriors, 
he might perhaps have succeeded in forcing Caesar to retreat, as the 
country was covered with wood and difficult to penetrate. Many 
of th^ tribes, however, which now ser\xd under him long'cd to free 
themselves from his rule, Firstj the Trinobanlcs and then four 
cither tribes broke away from him and sought the protection of 
Caesar. Ceesar, thus encouraged, dashed at his stockade and 
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carried it by storm. Cassivelaunus abandoned the struggle, gave 
hostages to Cmsar, and promised to pay a yearly tribute. On this 
Cccsar returned to (jaul. Though the tribute was never paid, 
he had gained his object. He had sufficiently frightened the Britishl 
tribes to make it unlikely that they would give him any annoyance \ 
in Gaul. 

f4. South-eastern Britain after Caesar's Departure, k c. 54— 

A.n, 43, -For nearly a century after Caesar’s departure Britain 
was left to itself. The Catuvellauni recovered the predominance 
^which they had losT 'Tlieir chieftain, Cunobelin> the original of 
Shakspere’s Cymbeline, is thought to have been a grandson of 
Cassh^elaunus. He established his power over the Trinobantes 
as well as over his own people, and made Caniulodunumj, the 
modem Colchester, his headquarters. Other trTbes "^submitted to 
him as they had submitted to his grandfather. The prosperity| 
of the inhabitants of s^th-eastcrn Britain increased more rapiilly 
than the prosperity of their ancestors had increased before Cicsar's 
invasion. Traders continued to flo('k over from Gaul, bringing 
with them a knowledge of the arts and retiuements of civilised 
1^, and those arts and refinements ucre far greater now that 
Gaul was under Roman rule than they had been when its C eltic 
tribes were still independent. Yet, in spite of the growth of trade, 
Britain was still a rude and barbarous countr)'. Its exports were 
but cattle and hides, corn, slaves, and hunting dogs, together with 
a few dusky pearls. 

15. The Roman Empire. “ The Roman slate was now a mon- 
archy. Xbc Emperor was the head of the anny, as well as the 
head of the state. Though he was often a cruel oppressor of the 
wealthy personages who lived in Rome itself, and whose rivalry he 
feared, he, for the most part, sought to establish his powder by giving 
jus^ce tp the provinces which had once been conquered by Rome, 
but were now' admitted to share in the advantages of good govern- 
ment which the Empire had to give. One consequence of the con- 
quest of nations by Rome w'as that there w as now an end to cruel 
w'ars between hostile tribes. An army was stationed on the frontier 
of the Empire to defend it against barbarian attacks. In the in- 
terior the Roman peace, as it was called, prevailed, and there was 
hardly any need of soldiers to keep order and to maintain obedience. 

16. Tbe^lomsioti of Aulua Plautius. am. 43. —One quei^tion 
which each Emperor had to ask himself was whether he would at- 
tempt to enlarge the limits of the Empire or not. For a time each 
Emperor had resolved to be content with the frontier which Caesar 
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had left. There had consequently for many years been no thought ol 
again invading Britain. At last the Emperor Claudius reversed this 
policy, '^here is reason to^suppose that some of the British chiefs ,ha 4 
made an at tack upon thp ^coasts ,of Gau 4 However this may have^ 
been, Claudius in ^3 sent Aul us Pl autius against Togidumnus and* 
Caratacus, the sons of Cunobelin, who were now ruling in theit 
father^s stead. Where one tribe has gained supremacy over others, it 
is always easy for a civilised power to gain allies amongst the tribes 
which have been subdued. Ciesiir had overpowered Cassivclaunus 
by enlisting on his side the revolted Trinobantes, and Aulus 
Plautius now enlisted on his side the Kegni, who dwelt in the pre- 
sent Sussex, and the Iceni, who dwelt in the present Norfolk and 
Suffolk. With their aid, Aulus Plautius, at the head of 40,000 men, 
defeated the sons of Cunobelin. Togidumnus was slain, and Cara- ^ 
tacus driven into exile. The Romans then took possession of their 
lands; and, stepplHg^into their place, established over the tribes 
chieftains who were now dependent on the Emperor instead of on 
Togidumnus and Caratacus. Claudius himself came for a brief 
visit to receive the congratulations of the army on the victory which 
his lieutenant h.id won. Aulus Plautius remained in Britain till 
4 lefore he left it the whole of the country to the south of a line 
draw n from the \ V^sh some point on the Severn hadj)ecn subj 
fjugate d^ The mines of the Mendips and of the western peninsula 
were too templing to be left unconquered, and it is probably their 
attraction w hich explains the extension of Roman power at so early 
a date over the hilly country in the west. 

[7. The Colony of Camulodunum. —In 47 Aulus Plaufms was 
succeeded by Ostorius Scapula. He disarmed the tribes dwelling 
to the west of the Trent, whilst he attempted to establish the 
Roman authority more firmly over those whose territory lay to 
the cast of that river. Amongst these later were the Iccnk 
who h.'id been hitherto allowed to preserve their native govern- 
ment in dependence on the Roman pmver. The consequence 
w.'is that they rose in arms, fOstorius| overpowered them, and 
then sought to strengthen his hold uiKin the south-east of 
Britain by \ rumnltirinnmi^ which 

had formerly been the m^adquarters of Cunobelin. Roman 
settlers for the most part discharged soldiers- established 
themselves in the new city, bringing with them all that be- 
longed to Roman life wnlh all its conveniences and luxuries. 
Roman temples, theatres, and baths quickly rose, and Ostorius 
might fairly expect that in Britain, as in tiaul, the native chiefs 
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would learn to copy the easy life of the new citizens, and would 
settle their quarrels in Roman courts of law instead of taking arms 
on their own behalf. 

18. The Conquests of Ostorius Scapula. —Ostorius, however, 
was soon involved in fresh troubles. Nothing is more difficult fora 
civilised power than to guard a frontier ag-ainst barbarous tribes. 
Such tribes arc accustomed to plunder one another, and they are 
quick to perceive that the order and peace which a civilised power 
establishes offers them a richer booty than is to be found elsewhere. 
The tribes beyond the line which Ostorius held were constantly 
breaking through to plunder the Roman territory^, and he soon 
found that he must either allow the lands of Roman subjects to 
be plundered, or must carry' war amongst the hostile tribes. He 
naturally chose the latter alternative, and the last years of his 
government were spent in wars with the Ordovices of Central 
Wales, and with the Silures of Southern Wales. The Silures were 
not only a most warlike people, but they were led by Caratacus. 
who had taken refuge with them after his defeat by .Xulus Plautius 
in the cast. The mountainous region which these two tribes de- 
fended made it difficult to subdue them, and though Caratacus 
was defeated (50), and ultimately captured and sent as a prisoner 
to Rome, Ostorius did not succeed in effectually mastering his 
hardy followers. The proof of his comparative failure lies in the 
fact that he established strong garrison towns along the frontier of 
the hilly region, which he would not have done unless he had 
considered it necessary to have a large number of soldiers leady to 
check any possible rising. At the northern end of the line was 
Deva {Chester)^ at the southern was Isca Silurum (Caerleon upon 
Vsk)y and in eai:h of which was placed a wdiole legion, about 5,000 
men. Between them was the smaller post of Uriconium, or more 
properly Viriconium ( \Vroxeter\ the city of the Wrekin. 

19. Government of Suetonius Pautlinus. 58. When Suetonius 

Paullinus arrived to take up the government, he resolved to com- 
plete the conquest of the west by an attack on Mona {Anglesey). 
In Mona was a sacred place of the Dmids, who gave encourage- 
ment to the still independent Britons by their murderous sacrifices 
and their soothsayings. When Suetonius attempted to land (61), a 
rabble of women, waving torches and shrieking defiance, rushed 
to meet him on the shore. Behind them the Druids stood calling 
down on the intruders the vengeance of the gods. At first the 
soldiers were terrified and shrunk back. Then they recovered 
courage, and put to the sword or thrust into the flames the priests 
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and their female rout. The Romans were tolerant of the religion 
of the peoples whom they subdued, but they could not put up with 
the continuance of a cruel superstition whose upholders preached 
resistance to the Roman government. 

20. Boadicea*s Insurrection. 6 i.— At the very moment of success 
Suetonius was recalled .ftufriedly to the east, Roman officers and 
traders had misused the power which had been given them by the 
valour of Roman soldiers. Might had been taken for right, and 
the natives were stripped of their lands and property at the 
caprice of the conquerors. Those of the natives to whom anything 
was left were called upon to pay a taxation far too heavy for their 
means. When money was not to be found to satisfy the tax- 
gatherer, a Roman usurer was always at hand to proffer the 
required sum at enormous interest, after which the unhappy 
borrower who accepted the proposal soon found himself unable to 
pay the debt, and was stripped of all that he possessed to satisfy 
the cravings of the lender. Those who resisted this oppression 
were treated as the meanest criminals. lh)adicea, the widow of 
I'rasutagus, wh(» had been the chief of the iceni, was publicly 
flogged, and her two daughters were subjected to the vilest out- 
rage. She called upon the whole Celtic population of the east and ; 
south to rise against the foreign tyrants. Thousands answered to 
her call, and the angry host rushed to take vengeance upon the 
colonists of Camulodunum. The colonists had neglected to fortify 
tiieir city, and the insurgents, bursting in, slew by the sword or by 
torture men and women alike. The massacre spread wherever 
Romans were to be found. A Roman legion hastening to the 
resc ue was routed, and the small force of cavalry attached to it 
alone suc( ccdcil in making its escape. Kvery one of the foot 
soldters was slaughtered on the spot It is said that 7o,cxxd 
Romans perished in the course of a few days. 

21. The Vengeance of Suetonius.- -Suetonius was no mear 
general, and he hastened back to the scene of destruction. He 
called on the commander of the legion at I sea Silurum to come to 
hi^ help. Cowardice was rare in a Roman anny, but this officer 
w»is so unnerved by terror that he refused to obey the orders of 
his general, and Suetonius had to march without him. He won a 
decisive victory^ at some unknown spot, probably not far from 
Camulotlunum, and 8 o,cxx> llritons arc reported to have been slain 
by the triumphant soldier>^ Boadicea committed suicide by poison. 
The commander of the legion at Isca Silurum also put an end to 
bis own life, in onler to c.scape the punishment which he deserved. 
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Suetonius had restored the Roman authority in Britain, hut It was 
to hi^ failure to control his subordinates that the insurrection had 
been due, find he was therefore promptly recalled by the hmperor 
^ro. From that time no more is heard of the injustice of the 
Roman government. 

22. Agricola in Britain. 78—84.— Agricola, who arrived as 
governor in 78, took care to deal fairly with all sorts of men, and 
to make the natives thoroughly satisfied with his rule. lie com- 
pleted the conquest of the country afterwards known, as Wales, and 
thereby pushed the western frontier of Roman Britain to the sea. 
Yet from the fact that he found it necessary still to lea\'c garrisons 
at Devaand Isca Silnrum, it may be gathered that the tribes oi cii* 
pying the hill country were not so thoroughly subdued as to cea^e 
to be dangerous. Although the idea entertained by Oslorius of 
making a frontier on land towards the west had thus been aban- 
doned, it was still necessar)^ to provide a frontier towards the north. 
Even before Agricola arrived it had been shown to be impossible 
to stop at the line between the Mersey and the Humber. Beyond 
that line was the tciritory of the Ikigantes, who had for some time 
occupied the position which in the first years of the Roman ( oiujuest 
had been occupied by the Iceni that is to say, they wer<‘ in friendly 
dependence upon Rome, without being actually controlletl by Roman 
authority. Before Agricola’s coming disputes had arisen with them, 
and Roman soldiers had occupied their territory. Agric ola finished 
the work of conquest, fie now governed the whole of the country 

as to the Solway and the and he m.ide 5 ibi>ra- 

ciim^ the name of which changed in course of liine into York, the 
centre of Roman power in the northern districts. A garrison was 
established there to watch for any danger which might come from 
the extreme north, as the garrisons of J leva and Isca Silurum 
watched for dangers w hich might come from the west. 

23. Agricola’s Conquests in the North.-Agrkola thought that 
there would be no real peace unless the whole island w as sulxlued. 
iFor seven years he carried on warfare with this objec t l)efore 
him^ He had comparatively little difikully in rcdiu ing to obedi- 
ence the country south of the narrow isthmus which separates the 
estuary of the Clyde from the estuary of the forth. Before proceed- 
ing further he drew ajine of iorts across that isthmus to guard 
the conquered country from attack during his absence" He then 
made his w'ay to the Tay, but he had not marched far up the 
valley of that river before he reached the edge of thf High- 
lands. The Caledonians, as the Romans then called the 
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inhabitants of those northern regions, were a savHge race, and 
the mountains in the recesses of which they dwelt were ru^iged 
and inaccessible, otTcring hut little means of support to a Koman 
anny.^ Ji^S^jhe Caledonians, who, like all barbarians ^\hen 
they first ( oinc Tn contact with’ a civilised people, were ignorant 
of the strength of a disciplined army, came down from their for- 
fYresses in the mountains into the lower ground. A battle was fought 
near the Crau pian HJll, w’hich seems to have been situated at the 
junction of the Isia and the Tay. A ^ricola gained a complete 
victory , but he was unable to follow thefii'gitives into their naWow 
glens, and he contented himself with scuiding[ liis fleet to circum- 
navigate the northern shores pf the island Jp,^as j.a.nwk put^ thp 
limits of the land which he stUl hoped, toxonquer. Before the fleet 
returned, however, he was recalled by the Emperor Domitian. It 
has often been said that Domitian was jealous of his success ; but it 
possible that the Emperor really thought that the advantage, to 
be gained by the conquest of rugged mountains w ould be more than 
counterbalanced by the losses which would certainly be incurred in 
ionscquence of the enormous difficulty of the task. 

24, The Roman Walls* - Agricola, in addition to his line of 
forts between the Forth and the Clyde, had creeled detached forts 
at the mouth of the valleys whu h i^ssuc from the Highlands, in order 
to hinder the Caledonians from plundering the lower countiy. In 
119 the Emperor Hadrian visited Britain. He was more disposed 
to defend the Em- 
pire than to extend 
It, and though lie 
did not abandon 
Agri( olas forts, he 
alsf» built further 
south a continuous 
earth worklietwcon 
tile Solway and the 
Tyne, This wall, 
which formed a far 
stronger line of de- 
fane than the more 
northern <('rts, was 
intended to serve as a second barrier to keep out the wild Cale- 
donians if they succeeded in breaking through the first. At a 
later lime a lieutenant of the Emperor, Antoninus Pius, who after- 
wards became Emperor Jiimsclf, connected Agricola’s foils between 

c 
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the Forth and Clyde by a continiums earthwork. In 208 the 
Emperor Severus arrived in ihitain, and after strengthening still 
further the earthwork between the Forth and Clyde, and adding 
a stone wall to the more southern work of Hadrian, attempted to 
carry out the plans of Agrkola by conquering the land of the Cale- 
donians. Severus, however, failed as completely as Agricola had 
failed before him, and he died soon after his return to Kboracum. 

. The Roman Province of Britain.- Very little is known of 

/fihe history of the Roman province of Britain, except that it made 
considerable progress in ci\ilisation. The Romans were great 
road-makers, and though their first object was to enable their 



Pan of the Kuinan Wall at Leicester. 


soldiers to maiah easily from one pan of the country to another, 
timy thereby (mk ouraged < oinmer<ial iiUen ourse. Forests were 
to some e.xleni i leared away hy the sides of the new roads, 
and fresh ground was thrown open to tillage. Mines were worked 
and (ounlry houses built, the remains of which arc in some places 
still to be seen, and bear testimony to tite increased well-being 
of a populaticm winch, exieptijtg in the south-eastern part of the 
island, had at the arriNal of the Romans been little removed from 
savagery. Cities sprang up in great numbeis. Some of them 
were at first garrison towns, like Kboracum, Deva. and Isca Silurum. 
Others, like \^‘rulamium, near the present St. Albans, occupied the 
sites of the old stockades «>nce used as places of refuge by the Celts, 
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or, like Lindum, on the top of the hill on which Lincoln Cathedral 
now stands, were placed in strongly defensible positions. Aqiue 
Sulis, the modern Lath, owes its existence to its warm medicinal 
springs. The chief port of commerce wasA.ondiniim^ the modern 
London. Attempts which have been mad^o explain its name by 
the Celtic language have failed, and it is therefore possible that an 
inhabited post existed there even before the Celts arrived. Its im- 
portance was, however, owing to its position, and that importance 
was not of a kind to tell before a settled system of commercial inter- 



course sprang up. London was situated on the hill on wliich .Sf. 
I’aul’s now stands. There first, after the 'Fhames narrowed intr> a 
river, the mercliant found close to the stream hai*d ground on which 
he could land his goods. The valley for some distance abo\e and 
below it was then filled with a wide maish or an expanse of wat(‘r. 
An old track raised above the marsh crossed the n\er by a ford at 
Lambeth, but, as I.ondon grew in importance, a f<ury was esta- 
blished where London Bridge now stands, and tlv' Komans, in 
course of time, sii])ersc(lcd the ferry by a bridge. It iv, therefore, 
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no wonder that the Roman roads both from the north and from the 
south converged upon London. Just as Eboracum was a fitting 
centre for military operations directed to the defence of the northern 
frontier, London was the fitting centre of a trade carried on with the 
Continent, and the place would increase in importance in proportion 
to the increiise of that trade, 

26. Extinction of Tribal Antagonism. - The improvement of 
communications and the growth of trade and industry could not 
fail to inllucnce the mind of the population. Wars between tribes, 
which before the coming of the Romans had been the main em- 
ployment of the young and hardy, were now things of the past. 
I'he mutual hatred which had grown out of them had died away, and 
even the \’ery names of Trinobantes and Brigantes were almost 
forgotten. Men who lived in the 
valley of the Severn came to look 
upon themsehes as belonging to 
the same people as men who lived 
in the \ alleys of the I'rent or the 
T hames. 'Ihe actixe and enter- 
prising young men were attracted 
to the cities, at first by the novelty 
of the lu.Mirious habits in which they 
nere taught to indulge, but after- 
wards because they were allowed 
to take part in the management of 
local business. In the time of the 
^Emperor Caracalla, the son of Se- 
verus, every freeman born in the 
Empire was declared to be a Roman 
citi/xn, and h>ng before that a large 
. number of natives had been ad- 
*4^miitcd to citizenship. In each dis- 
trict a council was formed of the 
wealthier and more prominent in- 
habitants, ami this council had to 
provide for the building of temples, 
the holtling of festivals, the erection 
of fortifications, and the laying out 
of streets. Justice was done between man and man according to the 
Roman law, which was the best law that the world had seen, and 
the higher Roman oflkials, who were appointed by the Emperor, 
took care that justice was done between city and city. No one 
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therefore, wished to oppose the Roman government or to bring 
back the old times of barbarism. 

27. Want of National Feeling. - Great as was the progress 
made, there was something still wanting. A people is never at its 
best unless those wIk^ compose it have some object for which they 
can sacrifice themselves, and for which, if necessary, they will die. 
The Briton had ceased to be called upon to die for his tribe, and he 
was not expected to die for Britain. Britain had become a more 
comfortable country' t(^ live in, but it was not the business of its own 
inhabitants to j^uard it. It was a mere part of the vast Roman Empire, 
and it was the duty of the Emperors to see that the frontier was safely 
kept. They were so much afraid lest any particular province should 
wish to set up for itself and to break away from the Empire, that 
they took care not to employ si)ldiers b(n-n in that pro\'ince for its 
protection. They sent British recruits to giiaril the Danube or the 
Euphrates, and Ciauls, .Spaniards, or Africans to j^uard the wall 
between the Solway and the ryne, and the entrenchment between 
the Forth and the Clyde. Britons, therefore, looked on their own 
defence as something to be done for them by the Emperors, not 
as something to be done by themselves. They lived on friendly 
tenns with one another, but they had nothing of sshat we now call 
patriotism. 

28. Carausius and Ailectus. 288 296. -In288Carausius,with the 
help of some pirates, seized on the government of Britain and threw 
off the authoiity of the Emperor. He was succeeded by Allcj tus, 
,’yet neither Carausius nor Ailectus thought of making himself the 
head of a British nation. Fhcy called themscBes Emperors and 
ruled over Biitain alone, merely becau'>e they could not get more to 
rule over. 

29. Constantins and Constantine. 296 -337.- Ailectus was over- 
thrown and slain by Con.stan tius, who, however, did not rule, as Ca- 
rausius and Ailectus had done, by mere right of military superiority. 
The Emperor Diocletian (285- 305) discovered that the whole Em- 
pire, stretching from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, wa.s too extensiv e 
for one man to govern, and he therefore decreed that there should 
in future be four governors, two prim ipal ones named Emperors 
{Augusii)^ and two subordinate onci-’ named Casars. Cj^iistan- 
tius was first a Casar and afterwards an Emperor. He was set to 
govern Spain, Gaul, and Britain, but he afterwards became Emperor 
himself, and for some time established himself at I^boracum ( York), 
Upon his death (306), his son Constantine, after much fighting, 
made himself sole Emperor (325), overthrowing the system of Dio- 
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cletian. Yet in one respect he kept Up Diocletian s arrangements. 
He placed Spain, Gaul, and Britain together under a great officer 
called a Vicar^ w ho received orders from himself and who gave orders 
to the olhcers who governed each of the three countries. Under 
the new system, as under the old, Britain was not treated as an in- 
dependent country. It had still to look for protection to an officer 
who lived on the Continent, and was therefore apt to be more 
interested in (iaul and Spain than he was in Britain. 

30. Christianity in Britain.- When the Romans put down the 
Druids and their bloody sacrifices, they (ailed the old Celtic gods 
by Roman names, but made no further alteration in religious usages. 
Gradually, however, Christianity spread amongst the Romans on 
the Ca>ntinent, and mercliants or soldiers who came from the Con- 
tinent introduced it into Britain. Scarcely anything is known of 
its progress in the island. .Mban is said to have been martyred 
at X'erulamium, and Julius and Aaron at Isca Siluvum.> In 314 
three British bishops attended a council held at Arles in (laiil. ! 
Little more than iliese few facts have been handed down, but there' 
IS no doubt that there was a settled Church established in the island.- 
'rhe Emperor (‘onstaniine a(*knowle(lged Christianity as the re- 
ligion of the whole Empire. The remains of a church of this period 
ha\e recently been discovered at Silchester. 

31. Weakness of the Empire. I hc Roman Empire in the 
time of (,'onstantine had the app(?aranct‘ rather than the reality of 
strength. Its ta\ation was very heavy, and there was no national 
enthusiasm to lead men to saciitice themselves in its defence. 
Roman ( iti/ens hoi ame more and more unwilling tobec'omc soldiers 
at tdl, and the Roman armies were now mostly composed of bar- 
barians. At the same time the barbarians outside the Empire were 
growing stionger, as the tribes often coalesced into wide con- 
lederat ies for the purpose of attacking the Empire. 

32. The Piets and Scots. The ass^dlanis of Britain on th 
north and the wi'st were the Piets and .Scots. The Vkts were the 
same as the C'alctlonians of the time of Agricola. We do not know- 
why they had ceased to be called Caledonians. The usual deriva- 
tion of titeir name from the Latin Pu tus^ said to have been given 
them because they painted their bodies, is inaccurate. (')pmions 
differ w-hether they were Goidcls with a strong Iberian strain, 
or Iberians with a Goidelic admixture. They were probably 
Iberians, and at all events iliey were more savage than 
the Britons had been licfore they were inlhienced by Roman 
civilisation. 'Phe Scots, who afterwards settled in vvhat is 
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now known as Scotland, at that time dwelt in Ireland. Whilst the 
Piets, therefore, assailed the Roman province by land, and strove, 
not always unsuccessfully, to break through the walls which defended 
its northern fiontier, the Scots crossed the Irish Sea in light boats 
to plunder and slay before armed assistance could arrive. 

33. The Saxons. — The Saxons, who were no less deadly enemies 
of the Roman government, were as fierce and restless as the Piets 
and Scots, and were better equipped and better armed. At a later 
time they established themselves in Britain as conquerors andl 
settlers, and became the founders of the English nation ; but arj 
first they were only kmnvn as cruel and merciless pirates. In their 
long flat-bottomed \essels they swooped down upon some unde- 
fended part of the coast and carried off not only the property of 
wealthy Romans, but even men and women to be sold in the slave- 
market. The provincials who escaped related with peculiar horror 
how the Saxons were accustomed to torture to death one out of 
every ten of their captiv es as a sacrifn e to their gods. 

34. Origin of the Saxons. — 'Fhe Saxons were the more thin- 
gcrous because it was impossible for the Romans to rcacli them 
in their homes. They w^.re men of Teutonic race , speaking one 
of the languages, afterwards known as Low (icrman, whic h were 
once spoken in the whole of North (jermany. The Saxon pirates 
were probably drawn from the w lu»lc of the sea coast stretching 
from the north of the peninsula of Jutland to the mouth of the 
Ems, and if so, there were amongst them Jutes, whose liornes 
w'ere in Jutland it.self ; Angles, who inhabited .Schleswig and 
Holstein : and Saxons, properly so called, who dwelt about the 
mouth of the Elbe and further to the west. All these i)e()ples 
afterwards took part in the conquest of southern Britain, and 
it is not unlikely that they all shared in the original piratical 
attacks. Whether this was the case or not, the pirates came 
from creeks and inlets outside the Roman Empire, whose benindary 
was the Rhine, and they could therefore only be stu cessfully 
repressed by a power with a good fleet, able to seek out the 
aggressors in their own homes and to stop the tnischief at its 
source. 

35. The Roman Defence. — The Romans had always been weak 
at sea, and they were weaker now than they had been in earlier 
days. They were therefore obliged to content themselves with 
standing on the defensive, .Since the time of Severus, BriUiin had 
been divided, for purf)Oj>es of defence, into Upfier and Lower 
Britain. Though there is no absolute certainty about the matter, 
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it is probable that Upper Britain comprised the hill country of the 
west and north, and that Lower Britain was the south-eastern part 
of the island, marked off by a line drawn irregularly from the 
Humberto the Severn.’ Lower Britain in the early days of the 
Roman conquest had been in no special need of military protection. 
In the fourth century it was exposed more than the rest of the 
island to the attacks of the Saxon pirates. Fortresses were erected 
between the Wash and Beachy Head at every point at which 
an inlet of the sea afforded an opening to an invader. The whole 
of this part of the coast became known as the Saxon Shore, 
because it was subjected to attacks from the Saxons, and a special 
officer known as the Count of the Saxon Shore was appointed to 
take charge of it. An officer known as the Duke of the Britains 
{Dux Brifaumarum) commanded the armies of Upper Britain; 
\Nhilst a thirvl, who was a civilian, and superior in rank over the 
other two, was the Count of Britain, and had a general siipenision 
of the whole ct)untry. 

36. End of the Roman Government. 383— 4x0.— In 383 Maxi- 
mus, who was probably the Duke of the Britains, was proclaimed 
Kmperor by his soldiers. If he could have contented himself with 
deftuiding Brit.iin. it would have mattered little whether he chose 
to call himself an Emperor or a Duke. Unhappily for the inhabi- 
tants of the island, not only did every successful soldier want to 
be an Km|)oror, but e\eiy Emperor wanted to govern the whole 
Empire. M.iximus, therefore, instead of remaining in Britain, 
carried a great i)an of his army across the sea to attempt a conquest 
of (iaul and Spain. Neither he nor his soldiers ever returned, arid 
in consequence the Roman garrison in the island was deplorably 
weakened. Early in the fifth <*entuiy an irruption of barbarians 
ga\c full employment to the army which defended Gaul, so that it 
was impossible to replace the lorces which had followed Maximus 
by fresh troops from the V'ontinent. The Roman Empire was i ^ 
fact breaking up. The defence of Britain was left to the soldiers 
who remained in the island, and in 409 they proclaimed a certain 
Constantine Kmperor. Constantine, like Maximus, carried his 
soldiers across the Channel in pursuit of a wider empire than he 
could tind in Britain. lie was himself murdered, and his soldiers, 
like those of Maximus, did not return, hi 4X0jhe Britons implored 
the Emperor Honorius to send them help. Honorius had enough 

‘ 1 here wcic al>o four siualler ilivisions, ultimately increased to five. All 
that is known al)Out their position is that they were not where they are placed) 
in our atlases, 
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to do to ward off the attacks of barbarians nearer Rome, and 
announced to the Britons that they must provide for their own 
defehce. From this time Britain ceased to form part of the Roman 
Empire. 


CHAPTER II 
THE en(;lish settlements 


LEADING DATES 

Landing of the Jutes in Thanet A.i>. 449 ? 

The West Saxons defeated at Mount Badon . 520 

The West Saxons take Sorbiodunum 552 

Battle of Deorham 577 

The West Saxons defeated at Faddiley .... 584 


I. Britain after the Departure of the Romans. 410 ~ 449.?-~After 
the departure of the Romans, the Picis from the north and the 
Scots from Ireland continued their ravage.s, bin thouL'h they caused 
terrible misery by slaughtering or dragging into slavery the inhabi- 
tants of many parts of the countr>', they did not succeed in making 
any permanent conquests. The Britons were not without a govern- 
ment and an armed force ; and their later history shows that they 
were capable of carrying on war for a long time against enemies 
more formidable than the Piets and S('ots, fheir .ulers were 
known t4^the Briti.sh title Cwlcdig, a nd probably held power in 
different parts of the island as the successors of the Roman Duke 
of the Britains and of the Roman Count of the .Saxon Shore. 
Their power of resistance to the Piets and the Scots was, how- 
ever, weakened by the impossibility of turning their undivided 
attention to these marauders, as at the same time that they had to 
defend the Roimin Wall and the western coast against the Ihcts 
and Scots, they were exposed on the ea.stcrn coast to the attacks 
of the Saxon pirates. 

2. The Groans of the Britons.-- In their mi.scry the thoughts 
of the Britons turned to those Roman legions who had defended 
their fathers so well. In 446 they appealed to A^tius, the com- 
mander of the Roman armies, to deliver them fr(>in tfieir cTcstroyers. 
*‘The groans of the Britons’* was the title which they gave to their 
appeal to him. “ The barbariams ” they w rote, drivcj us to the sea ; 
the sea drives ih back to the barbarians ; between them we arc 
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exposed to two sorts of death : we are either slain or drowned/’ 
AcHius had no men to spare, and he sent no help to the Fkitons. 
Before long the whole of Western Europe was overrun by barbarian 
tribes, the title of Emperor being retained only by the Roman 
Emperor who ruled from Constantinople over the East, his autho- 
rity over the barbarians of the West being no more than nominal. 

3. The Conquest of Kent. 449?— It had been the custom of the 
Roman Empire to employ barbarians as soldiers in their armies, 
and yj)rtigern, the British ruler, now follcnved that bad example. 
In or about ^9,^^ Pahd of Juti§h sea-rovers landed at Ebbsfleet,^* 
in the Isle of Thanet. According to tradition their leaders werc^ 
Heiigist and Horsa, names signifying the horse and the mare,| 
which were not very likely to have been borne by real warriors. 
Whatever may have been the names of the chiefs, Vort igern took ' 
them intohis service against the Pietjy, giving them the Isle of ThaaeJt 
as a . dwelling-place for themselves. With their help he defeated 
tlm Piets, but afterwards found himself unable to defend himself 
against his fierce auxiliaries, "fhanct was still cut off from the 
mainland by an arm of the sea, and the Jutes were strong enough 
to hold it against all assailants. Their numbers rapidly increased 
as shiploads of their fellows landed, and they crossed the strait to 
win fresh lands from the Britons on the mainland of Kent. In 
several battles X^ortigern was overpowered. His rival and suc- 
ces.sor, Ambrosius Aurclianus, whose name makes it probable 
that he was an upholder of the old Roman discipline, ,di:ove back 
the Jules in turn. He did not long kcej) the upper hand, and in 
465 he was routed utterly. The defeat of the British army was 
followed by an attack upon the great fortresses which had been 
erected along the Saxon Shore in the Roman times. The Jutes 
had no means of canning them by assault, but they starved them 
out one by one, and some twenty-three years after their first 
landing, the whole of the cmast pCKenl was in their hands. 

4. The South Saxons, ^177.— The conquests of the Jutes stopped 
at the inlet of the sea now filled by Romney Marsh. To the south and , 
west was the impenetrable Andred’s Wood, which covered what is 
now known as the Weald. At its eastern extremity stood by the sea 
the strong fortified town of Anderida, which gave its name to the 
wood, the most westerly of the fortresses of the Saxon Shore still 
unconquered by the Jutes. It was at last endangered by a fresh 
pirate band -not of Jutes but of Saxons-whicli landed near Selscy^ 
and fought its way eastwards, concpiering the South Downs and 
the flat land between the South Downs and the sea, till it reached 
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Anderi da, Anderida was starved out after a long blockade, and 
the Saxons, bursting in, ^ slew all that dwelt therein, nor was there 
henceforth one Briton left.’ To this day the Roman walls of 
Anderida stand round the site of the desolated city near the modern 
Pevensey. Its Saxon conquerors came to be known as the South 
Saxons, and their land as Sussex. 

5. The West Saxons and the East Saxons.— Another swarm 
also of Saxons, called Qewissas, landed on the shdre of Southamp- 
ton Water. After a time they were reinforced by a body of Jutes, 
and though the Jutes formed settlements of their own in the Isle of 
Wight and on the mainland, the difference of race and language 
between them and the Ciewissas was not enough to prevent the two 
tribes from coalescing. Ultimately Gewissas and Jutc^eca^ 
known ajs and establish^ "tKelnselves in a dis- 

trict roilghlT^rresponding with the modern Hampshire. Then, 
having attempted to penetrate further wesF, they were de- 
feated at Mount B adgxu probably Badbury Rings in Dorsetshire. 
Their overthrow was so complete as to check their advance for more 
than thirty years. Whilst the coast line from the inlet of the sea 
now filled by Romney Marsh to the western edge of Hampshire 
had thus been mastered by Saxons, others of the same stock, known 
as East Saxons, seized upon the low coast to the north of the 
Thames. From them the land was called Essex. Neither Saxons 
nor Jutes, however, were as yet able to penetrate far up the valley 
of the Thames, as the Roman settlement of London, surrounded by 
marshes, stilji blocked way. 

6. The Anglian Settlements.— The coast-line to the north of the 
East Saxons was seized at some unascertained dates by ditferent 
groups of Angles. The land between the Stour and the great fen 
which in those days stretched far inland from the Wash was 
occupied by two of these groups, known as the North folk and the 
South folk. They gave their names to Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
at some later time combined under the name of East Anglians. 
North of the Wash were the Undis>yaiar~~that is to say, the settlers 
about the Roman Lindum, the modern Lincoln, and beyond them, 
stretching to the Humber, were the Gainas? from whom is derived 
the name of the modern Gainsborough, To tlie north of the 
Humber the coast was fringed by Angle settlements which had not 
yet coalesced into one. 

7. Nature of the Conquest.— The three peoples who effected 
f his conq uest were afterwards known amongst themselves by the 
common name of^Engljsh, a name which was originally equivalent 
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to Angle, whilst amongst the whole of the remaining Celtic popula- 
tion they were only known as Saxons. The mode in which the 
English treated the Britons was very different from that of the 
Koioans^ who were a civilised people and^airned at governing a 
( onquered race. The new-comers drove out the Britons in order 
to find homes for themselves, and they preferred to settle in the 
country rather than in a town. No Englishman had ever lived in a 
town in his German home, or was able to appreciate the advantages 
of the commerce and manufacture by which towns arc supported. 
Nor were they inclined to allow the inhabitants of the Roman 
towns to remain unmolested in their midst. When Anderida was 
captured not a Briton escaped alive, and there is good reason to 
bclic\'c that many of the other towns fared no better, especially 
as the remains of some of them still show marks of the fire by 
which they were consumed. What look place in the country can- 
not be certainly known. Many of the British were no doubt killed. 
Many took refuge in fens or woods, or fled to those portions of the 
island in which their countrymen were still independent. It is diffi- 
cult to decide to what extent the men who remained behind were 
^spared, but it is impossible to doubt that a considerable number of 
women were preser\ cd from slaughter. The conquerors, at their 
landing, must have been for the most part young men, and when 
they wanted wives, it would be far easier for them to seize the 
daughters of slain Britons than to fetch women from the banks 
of the Elbe. 

8. The Cultivators of the Soil. When the new-comers planted 
themselves on British soil, each group of families united by kingship 
fixed its home in a separate village or township, to whidi was given 
the n<ime of the kindred followed by ' ham’ or ‘ tun,' the first word 
meaning the home or dwelling, the second the earthen mound 
which formed the dtdenc e of the community. Thus Wokingham 
is the home of the Wokings, and Wellington the * tun ’ of the Mfel- 
lings. Kadi man had a homestead of his own, with a strip or 
strips of arable land in an open field. Beyond the arable land was 
pasture and wood, common to the whole township, every villager 
being entitled to drive his cattle or pigs into them according to 
rules laid down by the whole township. 

q. Eorls, Ceorls, Gesiths. The population was dividtd into 
Eorls and Ceorls. 'Phe Eorl was hereditarily distinguished I'.y 
birth, and the Ceorl was a simple freeman without any such dis- 
tinction. How the difference arose do not know, but we do 
know that the Fori had privileges which the Ccorl had not. Below’^ 
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the Ceorls were slaves ta ken in war or condemned to slav(jry 
as crimjxiiils. TJhcre were also men known as Gesiths, a word 
whi3k means ‘followers,’ who were the followers of the chiefs or 
Ealdormcn {Eldermen) who led the conquerors. The Gesiths 
forihed the war-band of the chief. They were probably all of tlicm 
Eorls, so thaV though every settler was cither an Eorl or a Ceorl, 
some Eorls were also Gesiths. This war-band of Cicsiths was] 
composed of young men who attached themselves to the chief by 
a tie of personal devotion. It was the highest glory of the Gesith 
to die to save hfs chiers life. Of one Gesith it is told that, when 
he saw a murderer aiming a dagger at his chief, he, not having time 
to sc’zc the assassin, threw his body between the blow and his chief, 
and perished rather than allow him to be killed. It was even h(‘ld 
to be disgraceful for a Gesith to return from battle alive if his chief 
had been slain. 71ie word by which the chief was known was 
Hlaford (l .ord\ which means a giver of bread, because the (icsith^* 
ate his bread. They not only ate his bread, but they shared in the 
booty which he brought home. They slept in his hall, and were 
clothed in the garments woven by his wife and her maidens. A 
( ontinental writer tells how a body of Gesiths once approached 
their lord with a ])etition that he should take a wife, because as 
long as he remained unmarried there was no one to make new- 
clothes for them or to mend their old ones. 

lo. The Gesiths and the Villagers. At the lime of the English 
settlement, therefore, there were two sorts of warriors ainongst 
t he in yadigis. 'I he < eorls, having been act ustomed to till land 
aTTomc, were tpiitc ready to till the lands which they had newly 
acquired in Britain. 'I hey were, lioweser, £cady to defend th<*m- 
solves and their lands if they were attacked, and they wt‘re under 
the obligatTbii of appearing in arms w hen needed for defence. 'Fhis 
general army of the villagers was called the Fyrd. On the other 
hand, the (^e^itlis had not been accustomed to till land at home, 
but had mad^ fighting their business. War, in short, whit h was an 
unwelcome accident to the Ceorl, was the business of life to the 
(icsith. The exact relationship between thefk'siths and the Oorls 
cannot be ascertained w ith certainty. It is not impmbable that the 
Gesiths, being the best warriors amongst their <.ountr)mcn, some- 
times obtained land granted them by their chiefs, and w eie expected 
in consequence to be specially ready to serve ilic chief whom they 
had followed from their home. It was from their relation to their 
chief that they were called Gesiths, a name gradually al)andoncd 
for that of Thcgns,or servants, when they- as was soon the case — 
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ceased to live with their chief and had houses and lands of their 
own, though they wSc still bound to military service. l\o\\ thes^ 
ITjc^gns cult^ lands, is Mich there is no 

certain answer. In later days they made use of a class of men 
known as fjoncTmen or villeins^ These bondmen were not, like 
slaves, the property of their masters. They had land of their 
own, which they were allowed to cultivate for themselves on con* 
dition of spending part of their time in cultivating the land of 
their lords^ It has been supposed by some writers that the 
'I'hcgns employed bondmen from the earliest times of the conquest. 
If, however, this was the case, there arises a further question 
whether the bondmen were Englishmen or Britons, frhe who le 
subject is. imder-^iavCiXigatior!, and the evidence which exists 
is excessively .scanty. I t is a t least certain JihaLtlie^ further the 
cormqcj^t 4Jiogrcs<jcd 'ie.stwards, the greater was the^ pumber ^of 
Brijtqns l)reserycd alive. 

n. English and Welsh.— 'Fhe bulk of the population on the 
eastern and southern coasts was undoubtedly English. English 
institution's and English language took firm root. The conquerors 
looked on the Britiins with the utmost contempt, naming them 
Welsh, a name which no Briton thought of giving to himself, but 
which (Ic'nnans had been in the habit of applying somewhat con- 
temptuously to the Celts on the Continent. So far as Briti.sh 
words have entered into the English language at all, they have 
bemi words such as or c7/;v/, whic h are likely to have been 

usc’d by women, or words such as orr/ or p(fny, w hich are Ukely to 
haNc been used by agricultural labourers, and the evidence oY 
hinguage maj therefore be addiKxd in favour of the view that 
UUU.y»-ivomeu and many agricultural labourers were spared by the 

i:. The Township and the Hundred.— The sntallcst pc'liticaP 
coimmmity of the* now settlers was the village, or. as it is com 
monly called, the town-hip, which is still represented by the parish, 
the |>ari>h being merely a township in which ecclesiastical institu- 
tions have been maintained w hilst political institutions have ceased 
to exist. I'he freemen of the township met to settle smal] q^pestions 
between themselves, tuyiiTnlto WTiiktatfiVbDf 
W Mni-c iini)orlaiit Lase:i were 
moot, or meeting of tlie hunnred, 

TuHitcd, or was supfMised to hat e been iniiabiicd, cither by a hundred 
kiiuircd {groups of the original settlers or by the families of a hun- 
dred warriors. This hundred-moot was held gyce a month, and was 


a (hstrict winch had been in- 
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attended by four men and the reeve from every township, and also 
by tfie Eorls and Thegns living in the hundred. It not only settled 
disputes about property, but gave judgment in criminal cases as well. 

13. Wete gild.— In early days, long before the English had 
left their lands beyond the sea, it was not considered to be the 
business of the community to punish crime. If any one was 
murdered, it was the duty of the kinsmen of the slain man to put 

Nto death the murderer. In course of time men got tired of the 
'i^continual slaughter produced by this arrangement, and there sprang 
^p a system according to which the murderer might offer to the 
kinsmen a sum of money known as weregild, or the value of a man, 
and if this money was accepted, then peace was made and all 
thought of vengeance was at an end. At a later time, at all events 
after the arrival of the English in this country, charges of murder 
were brought before the hundred-moot whenever the alleged mur- 
derer and his victim lived in the same hundred. If the accused 
person did not dispute the fact the moot sentenced him to pay a 
weregild, the amount of which differed in proportion to the rank of 
the slain man, not in proportion to the heinousness of the offence. 
As there was a weregild for murder, so there was al^o a graduateil 
scale of payments for lesser offences. One who struck off a hand 
or a foot could buy off vengeance at a fixed rate. 

14. Qompurgation and^rdflal-^-A new difficulty was introduced 
when a person who was charged with crime denied hiv. guilt. As 
there were no trained lawyers and there was no knowledge of the 
principles of evidence, the accused person was recju rcd to bring 

^twelve men to be his 

j^w^rjo his own^ innocence, and then lO- ^wcar Aa Jjuin 

'iSlS If he could not find men willing to be his (‘oin- 

purgators he could appeal to the judgment of the gods, wiiidi 
was known as the Ordeal. If he could walk bfindfold over red- 
hot ploughshares, or plunge his arm into boiling water, and show 
at the end of a fixed number of days that he had received no harm, 
it was thought that the gods bore witness to his innocency and 
had as it were become his compurgators when men had failed him. 
It is quite possible that all or most of those who tried the orcicral 
failed, but as nobody would tr>* the ordeal who (ould gel mm- 
purgators, those who did not succeed must haN c been regarchal as 
persons of bad character, so that no surj>rise would he expressed 
at their failure. 

15. gunislaiients. When a man had failed in the ordeal there 
was a choice of punishments. If his offence was a slight one. a 
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fine was deemed sufficient. If it was a very disgraceful one, such 
as s(tcrct murder, he was put to death or was degraded to slavery, 
in most eases he was declared to be a ‘ wolfs-head that is to say, 
he was outlawed and driven into the woods, where, as the protection ’ 
of the community was withdrawn from him, anyone might kill him 
without fe*ar of punishment. 

if). The Folk-moot As the hundred-moot did justice between 
those wlio lived in the hundred, so the folk-moot did justice between 
those who lived in different hundreds, or were too important to be 
judged in the hundred-moot. The folk-moot was the meeting of the 
whole folk r)r tribe, uhidi consisted of several hundreds. It was at- 
tended, like the hundred-moot, by four men and the reeve from each 
townshif), and lUnet twi ce, a_xg^ und was presided over by the 
cliief or K.ddornian. The folk-moot met in arms, because it was a 
miistc'r as well as a council and a court. The vote as to war and 
pcMce was taken m it, and while the chief alone spoke, the wanmrs 
signified then assc nt by clashing their swords against their shields. 

17. The Kingship. How many folks or tribes settled in the 
Island it IS imposMhic' to sa\, lint theie is little doubt that many of 
tliem soon combined. 1 he resistance of the Ilritons was desperate, 
and it was onh l^y joining together that the settlers could hope to 
o\c r<cwne u I'he causes whuh produced this amalgamation of 
tlu‘ folks piodmed the king. It was necessary tojind a man always 
reach to tiikc the' command of the united folks, and this man was 
{.idcd King, .1 name whi< h sj^nihes the man of the kinship or race 
at the head of wlm h lie stood. Ills authority was greater than 
the Kaldormaifs, and in', w.irriois were moie numerous than those 
whu h the k'aldonnan liad led. He must come of a royal family - 
that !■>, of one Mipiiovd to !h‘ descended from the god Woden. 
.\s it was ncacssaiy ih.ii he should he c'apable of leading an army, 
it was inipoNsiblc* lh.it a child could he king, and iheiefore no law 
ol licreditary sue exssion prevaded. On the death of a king lla 
folk moot chose his -,uc cc‘smu' out of the kingly family. If his 
eldest son was a grown man of repute, the choice would almost 
certainly fall upon him. If hc' was a c hild or an invalid, some other 

..kinsman of the late king wcnild he selected. 

1 8. The Legend of Arthur. Thirty-two years passed away 
afte r the defeat of thc^ West Saxons at Mount l>adon in 520 (sec 
p. 2S) helor<‘ they made* any further eonquc'sis. ^\ eNh legends 
represent this period as that of the n*ign of .Arthur. Some modem 
incjuifers have argued that .\if1uirs kingde^m was in the north, 
whilst others have argued that it was in the south. It is quite 

D 
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possible that the name was given by legend to more than one 
champion ; at all events, there was a time when an Ambrosius, 
probably a descendant Ambrosius Aurelianus (sec p. 27), pjtp- 
t£cted the southern Britons. This stronghold was at Sorbiodunum, 
the hiil fort now a grassy spare known as Old Saruin, and hjs^;;^^ 
rhnrrh and monastery, where Christian priests encouraged the 
Christian Britons in their struggle against the heathen Saxons, was 
iitilie.UCigllbgLUrjng fort)rss of Ambrosius 
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UludexmiaedJnto ;\inc;jbui>. Thirty-two years aftn the )).ittle of 
Mount Badon the kingdom of Ambrosius h<i(l betm di\ ided <imongst 
his successor'*, who were plunged in vite ,md w(*re qiirineilmg with 
one another. 

\(). The West Saxon Advance. In 552 ( yniM , th»- West 
Saxon king, jUtai ked the divided Britons, taptiiied .Soi biodunum, 
and .made himself m.ister of SalI^bury Blaiii. Step by stop he 
fought his way to the \ alley of tlie 'Iham(‘>. and when he had 
reached it, he turned eastwards to descend the iivcr to its mouth 
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Ilcrc, however, he found himself anticipated by the East Saxons 
who had captured London, and had settled a branch nf their [»r‘f>p]^ 
under the name of the Middle Saxons in Middlesex. The Jutes of 
Kent had pushed westwards throuKh the Surrey hills, but in 568 
the West Saxons defeated them and drove them back. After this 
battle, the first in whirh the (onquerors strove with one anotlnu', the 
W est Sa\(ms turned northwards, dt^feated the Unions in 571 at 
lh*dfonl, and 0( cupied the valleys of the d'haimra'nd Cherwell and 
the upper valley of the (Juse. I'hey are next heard nua h fiiither 
west, and it has been supposed that they turned in that direction 
because they found the lower Ousc already held by An^le tribes. 



Ul'l s.injiii tMiii .1:1 put leijnl in mnuinl iix now olt>curcd 

l»y It CCS fri'in tliKv pom* nf ) 


1 |o\\e\ei this tna\ have br'cn, the\ iluT'otswoldsin 577 unde’ 

two brother^, Ct'awbn and t'utha. and .it Deorham ilefealed and slew 
ihiee knr^s \\iio luled n\er the cities of (lleviim {(Uoutcsfcr)^ 
( onniiim (< VVwa r ' Av and AipM.* Sulis ' The) seized on 
th(‘ fertile valley (T the Severn, and dunni; the next few years they 
])re^s(*d ^;r<idually noilhwaids. In 584 they destioyed and s.u ked 
the old Roman station of \*iriconium. This wa> thi'it la^'t victory 
for many a >ear, 'riu*y attempted to leai h Cliester, hut were de- 
feated at Eaddiley by the Ibiions, who slew Cutha in the battle. 

20 , Repulse of the West Saxons, .\fter the defeat at Eaddiley 
the West Saxons split up into two peoples. Those of them who 
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settled in the lower Severn valley took the name of 1 1 wic can , and 
joined the Britons against their own kindred. This alliance could 
hardly have takeif place if the Hwiccan, in settling in the Severn 
A^alley, had destroyed the whole, or even a considerable part, of (he 
Celtic population, though there can be little doubt that there was 
Utill slaughter when a battle was fought or a town taken by storm ; 
as it is known that the magnificent Roman buildings at I>ath were 
standing in ruins and the city untenantcd many years after the 
capture of the city. At all events, t hp liritons. now allied \yit ^i the 
Hwiccan, defea ted (^ca\vUu. at,.\ViUibujflU^ After this disaster, 
though the W’e^t Saxon kingdom retained its intlependence, it was 
inde[)emlcnt uithin sm iller limits than those whu h C e.iulm had 
wished to gi\e to it. If he had seized Chester he would have been 
on the way to gam the mastery over all England, but he had tried 
to do too much in a short time. His people (an hardly ha\e been 
numerous enough to o( enpy in fori'c a territory reac hing from South- 
ampton Water to Bedford on one side and to ( hester on another. 

21. The Advance of thd Angles. Whilst the W'est Saxons 

w'ere enlarging their boundaries in the south, the Angles were 
gradually spreading in the centtc and the north. The East Anglians 
were stopped on their way to the west by the great fen, but either 
a br|ip ,^l^„ of ^ t , he . L , in4i^.w^ a or some new-comers made their 
w'ay up the Trent, and established themselves tirst at .\ottingham 
and then at Leicester, and thcuu>cheii the Middle EngUsh. 

Another body, known as the^l^ians, or men of the mark ^r 
border-land, ici/ed orrtlu' upjx r \cdlcy of the 'rrent. North of the 
Humber the advant(‘ w'a> still sIduct. In 547, li\(' years before 
the West Saxons atta< ked Sorbiodunum, Ida, .1 < hieftain of one of 
the scattered settlements on the coast, was a( repted as king by 
all those whi(h lay between the dees and th(‘ I’orth, Ills new 
kingdom wa'> called B etnicitU and his prm< ip.d foitress wa^ on a 
rock by the sea at Ikimborough. During the next fifty years 
he and his suc-o^ors cnlaiged then holders till they leached 
that central ridge of moorland hill which is sometimes known 
a.s the Bennine range. ^The Angles between the dees and the 
Humber called tlu ir j ountry Deira d but though they als(^ united 
under a king, their progress was as slow as that of the' Bt rmnans. 
li^nicia and Detra together were known as Xorihdiumberland, the 
land north of the Humber, a nun h larger teriilory than that of the 
modern county of .Noithiimberlaiul. 

22. The Kymry. It is piobable tliat the ( ause of the slow' 
advance of the northern Angle.s lay in the existence of a strong 
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Celtic state in front. Welsh tradition speaks of a ruler named 
C^medda, who after the departure of the Roman legions governed 
the territory from the Clyde to the south of Wales, which formed 
the greater part of what had cnce been known as Upper Britain. 
(See p. 25 .) This territory was inhabited by a mixed population of 
Britons and ( ioidels, with an isolated body of l*icts indalloway. A 
common danger from the Engli-»h fused them together, and as a sign 
of the wearing ogt of old distinctions, they took the name of Kymry, 
or Comrades, the name by winch the W'eNh are known amongst 
one another to this day, and wliit h i'> also preserved in the name of 
Cuinberl.ind, though the Celtic language is no longer spoken there. 

23 . Britain at the End of the Sixth Century. During the sixth 
century the Kymry ceased to be governed by one ruler, but the 
chieftains of the \arioub territoiies all acknowledged the supremacy 
of a desi'endanl of Cunedda. For purjjoses of war they combined 
togetlier, and as the country which they occupied was hilly and 
easily tlefended, the noiUiern iuiglish discovered that they too 
nui">t imii(‘ amongst ihemseKcs if they were to overpower the 
united iesist<ime of the K)mry. 
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1 . England and the Continent— -Whatever may be the exact 
truth abiuit the numbcis of Britons sa\ed ali\e by the English con- 
(juerors, them (Mn be no doubt that English speech and English 
customs prevailed wherevei the English sottletl. In (»aul, where’ 
the (ierman Franks made themselves masters of the country, a 
different sialt* of things prcv.iiled. Roman officials continued to 
govern the country under Frankish kings, Roman bishops con- 
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verted the conquerors to Christianity, and Roman cities main- 
tained, as far as they could, the old standard of ( ivilisation. All 
commercial intercourse between (iaul, still comparatively rich and 
prosperous, and Britain was for some time cut ntf by the irrup- 
tion of the English, who were at tirst too rude and too much en- 
^gayed in ti^htiny to need the products of a more advanced race. 
Cb'adually, however, as the English settled down into pea('eful 
industry along the south-eastern shores of the island, trade again 
sprang up, as it had sprung up in the^\ild times preceding the 
landing of Ca'sar. The Gaulish merchants who crossed the straits 
found themselves in K(mt, and during the y(‘ars m which the West 
Saxon Ceawlin was struggling' with the Britons the communic'a- 
tions between Kent and the Continent had be{a)me so friendly that 
in 58|;^j^)ra little later, /Ethelberht, king of Kent, look to w ife Bertha, 
tliedaiighter of a Frankish king, Charibert. Beitha was a Christian, 
and brought waih her a (.'hristian bishoj). She begged of her 
husband a forsaken Rom, in church for her own use. 'J'his church, 
now known as St. Martin's, stood outside the walN of the ch'^iati'd 
city of Duro\ernuin, the buil(l^ng^ of whi('h were in rums, ex< epl 
where a group of rude dwellings ro^e in a ( orner of thi' old fortiti- 
cations. In these dwt‘lling'. .Ethelberht and his followers liveil, 
and to them had bi'en gi\en 'the new name of t 'aniwaiabyi ig 01 
Canterbury ///<* of tiic men oj Kent \ 'flu* haiglish were 

heathen, but their heathenism was not intolerant. 

2. iEthelberht's Supremacy. .TThelberht's authority readied 
far beyond hi^ native Kent. Within a few years after lus marriage^ 
he had gained a sujiiemai y over most of the (Ulier kings to ilut 
south of the Humber, d here is no tradition of any war betwei-n 
/Ethelberht and these kings, and he <ertainly did not thrust them 
out from tlu' le.idership of their own })eoples. 1'lu* i‘\a( t nature of 
his supremai \ i>, howe\er, unknown to Us, though it is po>.sible 
that they were bound to follow him if he went to war with peoples 
not a('kn»)wledgmg his suprema< y, in whuh < ase lus position 
towards them was something of the same kind as that of a lord 
to his gesiths. 

3. Gregory and the English.--/Ethelherht’s position as the over- 
lord o^so many kings and as the husband of a ( hristian wife* drew 
upon him the attemtH)!! of Gregory, the Bishop of Rome, or Pojic, 
Many years before, as a deacon, he had beem attrac ted by the 
fair faces of some boys from Deira cxjiosed for sale in the Roman 
slave-market. He was told that the children were Angles. “ Not 
Angles, but angels,’' he replierl “Who,” he asked, “is their 
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king?” Mcaring bis name was yl^lla, be continued to play 
upon the words. “Alleluia,” be said, “shall be sung in the land 
of yKlla.” lUisy years kept him from seeking to fulfil bis hopes, 
but at last th(i time c ame when he rouUl do bomctbmg to carry 
out bis intentions, not in the land of /Klla, but in the land of 
/l^Ubelberbt, He became IVipe. 0n tboftc days tlie Pope bad ku 
less authority over the ('hurches of Western ]surt)])e than lie after- 
wards ai(|Uired, but be offered the only centre round wbicli they 
could r.dly, now that the Kmpire bad broken up into many states 
ruled o\cr by different baibanan kings. The general habit of look- 
ing to Rome for authority, whic h had been diffused o\er the whole 
Empire whilst Rome was still the ^eat of the Emperors, made men 
look to the Roman i»isho[) for advu'e and lit lp as they had once 
looked to the Roman KniperorJ (iregory, who united to the tender- 
heait(‘dness of the Chri'-tian the strength of will and tirmness of 
piirpo^je whuli had maiked out the best of tlie Enijierors, now' sent 
Augustine tv> England as the leader of a band of nnssionaiies. 

4 . Augustine’s Mission. 597.— AugUNlme w iih hi^ companions 
landed at Ebbsllcrl, in Thanct, where /Elhelbeiht's forefathers had 
lande^l nearly (xmtui y and a half bc-forc. Afiei a while .Kihelberht 
ani\ed. Singing a litany, and lieanng .ilofl a painting of the 
Saviour, the nnssionaiies ajijieared before him. He had already 
learned from Ins t'hristian wife to respett C'hri^tians, but he was 
not prepared to forsake his own religion. He welcomed the new- 
comers, and told tlnnn that they weie fiee to con\ert tluwe who 
would wdlmgly accejii their chu trine. jilace was assigned to 
them in Canteibury, and tlu‘y weie allowed to u^e llertha’s church. 
In the end .Ethelbmht himself, logethei with thousands of the 
Kentish men, n*cei\ed baptism. It was more by their cvample 
than by their t(‘a( hing that .Augustine's band won < onverts. d’hc 
inis-^ionaTies li\ed ‘after the model of the pnnntne f'hurch, giving 
tluMnseUes to fiecpient jir.iyers, waU hings, and fastings ; preachii.^ 
to all who were within their rea' h, disregarding all woildly things 
as mattcis with which tiny had nothing to do, ac('ept;ng fnun 
those whom they taught just what seemed necessary for livelihood, 
living themselves altogether in accordance with what they taught, 
and with lieails pia'parc’ l to stiffer every adversity, or even nv die, 
for that truth which they prcaclu'd. 

5 . Monastic Christianity. 1 'hese missionaries were monks as 
well as preachers. 11ie Christians of those days considered the 
monasti( life to be the highest. In the early days of the Church, 
when the world w.is full of vice anil cruelty, it seemed hardly 
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possible to live in the world without be in(|| dragged down to its 
wickedness. Men and women, therefore, who wished to keep them- 
selves pure, withdrew to hermitages or monasteries, where tlu'y 
might be removed from temptation, and might fit themselves for 
heaven by prayer and fasting. In thi‘ fifth century Benedict of 
^Nursia had organised iiiiltaly a system of life for the monastery^ 
which he governed, and the U^^^dictinc rule, as it was called, was 
soon accepted in almost all the monasteries of Western Europe.* 
The special feature of this rule was that it encouraged labour as 
well as prayer. It was <i saying of Benedict himself that ‘ to labour 
is to pray.’ He did not mean that labour was good in itself, but 
that monks who worked during some hours of ilu‘ day would guard 
their minds against e\il thoughts better than if they tried to pr.iy 
all day long. Augustine and his companions were Benedictine 
monks, and their quietness and contentedness attrai ted the popu- 
lation amidst which they had settled. 'I'he religion of the heath(*n 
English was a religion whic h favoured bra\ ery and enduram t‘, 
counting the warrior who slaughtered most enemies as most highly 
favoured t)y the gods. The religion of Augustine was one of peac e 
and self-denial. Its symbol was thecioss, to be borne m the heart 
of the believer, 'fhe message brought by Augustine was \ er> hard 
to learn. If Augustine had expected the whole English popul.ition 
to forsake entirely its evil ways and to walk in paths of peace, lie 
would'., probably have been rejected at once. It was perhaps be- 
cause he w'as a monk that he did not exped so nuu h. A monk 
was accustomed to judge laymen by a lower standard of self-denial 
than that by which he judged himself He would, therefore, not 
ask too much of the new converts. 'Fhey must forsake th(‘ he.itlicn 
temples and sacrifices, and must gi\e up some p<irticularly evil 
habits The rest must be left to time and the example of the immks. 

6. The Archbishopric of Canterbury. —.\fier a short stay 
Augustine revisited (iaul and came back as Anhbishop of the 
English. .^Jhelberht gave to him a ruined church at C'anleibmy, 
and that poorchunh was named Christ Churcli, and be<'ame the 
mother church of England. FrotO that day (he An libishop’s Sec 
has been fixed at Canterbury. If Augustine in his < haracter of monk 
led men by example, in his character of An hbishop he had to 
organise the Church. With /Ethelbcrht’r> help he set up a bisliopric 
at Rochester and another in London. London was now again an 
important trading city., whirli, though not in /lahellierlit's own 
kingdom of Kent, formed part of the kingdom c)f Essex, which was 
dependent on Kent. More than these three Sees Augustine was 
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unable to establish. An attempt to obtain the friendly co-operation 
of the Welsh bishops broke down because Augustine insisted on 
their adoption of Roman customs ; and La\\ rence, who succeeded 
to the archbishopric after Augustine’s death, could do no more 
than his predecessor had done. 

7. Death of iEthclberht. 616.— In 616 .dithelberht died. 'Die 
over-lordship of the kings of Kent ended with him, and Auijustine’s 
cliurch, w hi( h had lar^ely depentled upon his influem e, very nearly 
(‘nd(‘d as well. J‘-s^e\ r(‘la|)sed into heathenism, and it was only 
by tenifyini^ /I'.thelberhtS son with the vengeance of St. i’etei that 
Lawreme kept him from relaji-^ing also. On the other hand, 
Riduald, kin}4 of the East Anglians, who suca ceded to much of 
.I'thelberht's authority, so far accepted Christianity as to wor>hij) 
Christ amongst his other gods. 

iS. The Three Kingdoms opposed to the Welsh.— -Augustine’s 
Church was w(‘ak, bei ause it depended on the kings, and had not 
had time ti» root itself in the affettions of the people. T*'thelbeihl‘s 
suiiieinat y was also weak. 'I he gieater part of the small states 
whi< h sidl (‘\i'»tetl Sus^ev, Kent, Essex, ICast Anglia, and most of 
th(‘ sm<ill kmgtloms of central ICnglaiul — were no longer bordered 
by a ( elti( population. For them the war of conquest and defence 
w'as at an end. If any one of the kingdoms w,is to ris <5 to perma- 
nent sujiremm y it must be one of those engaged in strenuous 
waifaie, and as )ei stienuous watfare was only carried with 
the Welsh. I hr kingdoms whah had the Welsh ‘on their borders 
weie thiee Wessex, Men la, and N<n'th humberland, and neither 
W'essex nor Men ia was as yet \ery strong. W'essex was toi> 
distra< led by t(»ndii is ammigst members of the kingly family, and 
Meit'ia was as yet loo small to be of miKh account. .Norlh- 
hiimbeiland wa^^ therefore the first of the three to rise to the foremost 
pk'u e. 1 ill lh(‘ death of J 'dla, liie king of Deira, from whose land 
had been rallied off the skue-boys whose fares had charmer^ 

( In gory at Ki)me, I )eiia and l>einu la had been as separate as Kent 
and Essex, 'fhen m 588 .lalielric t)f IJernicia drove out .Ella's 
son and seized his kingdom of Deira, thus joining the two kingdoms 
(»f Deira and llenmia - see p. 36) into one, under the new name 
of North-humi)er!and.^ 

iEthelfrith and tlic Kymry. In 593, four years before the 
lamling of Augustine, >Ethclric was succeeded by his son ..Ethel- 
fnth. .Ethelfrith began a fresh struggle with the Welsh. W’e* 

' ( <if thr princjp.il Norihuinbnan kings* - The namevS of 

king‘d .ire in c.ipilaK I he figures denote the i^rdcr of buccessiun of those who 
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know little of the internal history of the Welsh ])o])ulation, but 
what we do know sliows that towards the end of th(‘ sixth (‘(‘iitiiry 
there was an improvement in their rolij^^ious and jiolitiral cxistem e. 
The monasteries wvre throni^ed, espeiially the ^nxit monastery of 
Bangor-iseoed, in the modern Flintshire, which eontained 2,000 
*monks. St. r)a\id and other bishops ^a\e examples of piety. In 
fightinj^ aLfainst .luhelfritli the warriors of the Britons were fi^htini^^ 
for their la>t c hanc'e of independence, 'riiey ^till lu‘ld the wi‘st 
from the Clyde to the Channel, rnhappily for them, the Stwc'in, 
the Dee, and the Solway Firth divided their land into four poitions, 
and if an enemy cdiniUL^ from the oast could seizes iij:)on tlu,‘ 
heads of the inlets into whic h those liveis flowed he could prexcait 
the defenders of the west from aidiiyi; one another. Already m 577, 
by the \i( tory of Deorham see p. 35), the We st taxons had seized 
on the mouth of the Se\ern, and had split off the' West W’cKh of 
the south-western peninsula. .Fthelfrith had to ch^ with the K\nn>, 
wliose terntmies stit'tched from llu‘ Bristol ( haniul to the t 'Kchx 
and who held anouthm;^ wed-e c»f land tluai known as I.ouhs and 
F-Imet, whic h now tc\L;ether form the* W’e st Kidiiii^ cf N'eikslme. 

10. iCthelfrith’s Victories. - 'Hu* Iou.l^ ran.,;e of barien lulls 
which separated Jithelfi itli's km^i^doiii fiom the' Kymiv made* it 
difhc'iilt for either side tc» stnke a ^erious blow' at the* otlua In 
the extreme north, where a low valley joins the Fiiihs of t Kde and 
F'orth^jt was easier for them to meet. Here the Kymrv found 
an ally outside their own borders. 'I'cavards the end of llu‘ tilth 
century a colony of Iiish .S< <»ts h.cd driven out tin Bit ts lioin 
the modern .Arj^yh*. In 603 theii kin.i^, Acdaiu brin.um.u wuh 
him a va^t army, m whicirTicts and tin* Kvmiy appcsir to 1 mvc‘ 
taken part, invadecl the noithern pait of .1 the lit nils tountiv. 
. 4 ’ithelfnth chfe^itcd him at I)ei;^astan, which w.i-> jiiobabiv 
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Dawstonc, near Jedburgh. ‘ From that time no king of the Scots 
durst come into Britain to make war upon the English/ Having 
freed himself from the Scots in the north, yl'Ithclfrith turned 
upon the Kymry. After a succession of struggles of which no 
record remains, he forced his way in 613 to the western sea near 
Chester. 'J'he Kymry had brought with them tlie 2,000 monks of 
then great monastery Bangor-iscoed, to j)rayfor victory whilst tlaar 
warriors were engaged in battle. /Flhelfritli bade his men to slay 
them all. ‘\Vhetlu‘r tliey bear arms or no/ he said, ‘they fight 
against us when they cry against us to their (iod.* "I’he monks were 
slam to a man. 'fheir ('ountrymen were routed, and Chester fell into 
the hands of the Knglisli. The cajUurc of Cln^ster split the Kymrir 
kingdom in two, as the battle of Dcorham thirty-five years befoie 
had split that kingdom off from the W est WTlsh of the .south- 
western peninsula. 'fhe Southern Kymry, in m hat is now' called 
W ales, ( ould no longer gi\e help to the Northern K\mry between 
the ( hde and the Kibble, who grouped themselves into the king- 
dom of Stralhrhaie, the • apital of which was Alrlu\d,thc modern 
I )umb<iiton. 'J'hree weak Ceitu states, unable to assist one another, 
woubl not long b(‘ able to resist their iiuaders. 

M. The Greatness of Eadwine. Kowetful as .Kthel/rith was, 
he wun lealous of \oimg Eadwine, a son of his father's' ri\al, /Ella 
of Delia. Eoi some \eais Kadwim* had been in hiding, at one time 
with W'elsh piim es, at another lime with English kings. In 617 / 
he took lefuge with Ka dwald, the king of the East Angles. .Ethel- ^ 
fnlh dem.ind<‘d the surnMider of the fugitise. K.edwald hesitated, ^ 
but at last lefusi'd. .Ethelfiith ala( ked him, hut was defeated and 
slam ne.ir the nvei Idle, at some point near Retford. ICadwine the 
Den an then be< ame king o\ei the united Xorth-hiimbeiland in the 
j>l.M c (»f lithelfruh the Beinic ian, whose sons tied for safety to the 
I’iv ts 1)( \ond the Forth. Eaiiwine completed and consolidated the 
coiupiesis of his piedct essors. He pkued a fortiess, named afit 
Inmself Eadu mesbmh, or Edinburgh, on a nxky height near the 
Eoith, to guard his land ag.iiiist a fresh iirupiion of Snits and 
Bicts, sia h as that which had been turned bat k at Degs.isian. He 
('omjuered fiom the Kymry I.oidis and Elmet, and he laumheda 
llcfU at t Hester which added to his dominions the Isle of Man 
and the greatei island whit h was heiit eforlh known as Anglesea, 
ih(‘ island of ilu' Angies. Eadwine assvimed imwonicd state. 
W herever he went a siaiulaul was home before him, as well as a 
spear decoiated with a tuft of featheis, the ancient sign of Roman 
authmity. It has lieen thought by some that his meaning was that 
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he, rather than any Welshman, was the true Ciwleclii^, the successor 
of the Duke of the Ilritains {Dux Drittihithintui), and tliat the 
narrtfi of Brctwalda, or ruler of the Britons, which he is said to 
fiavc borne, was only a translation of the W'elsh (lwlcdi^^ It is 
true that the title of Brctwalda is given to other powerful kiiy^s 
before and after Eadwinc, some of whom were in no sense i tilers 
over Britons ; but it is possible that it was taken to signify a ruler 
over a lai>;c part of Britain, though the men over whom he ruled 
were English, and not Britons. 

12. Eadwine’s Supremacy.- Eadwine's immediate kingshij) did 
not reach further south than the Humber and the Dee. But ])t‘toie 
625 he had brought th(‘ East Angles and the kingdoms of (*entral 
England to submit to his over-lordship, and he hoptal to mak(‘ 
himself o\erdord of the south as wtII, and thus to n‘du( e all 
England to dependence on himself. In 625 he planned an at- 
tack upon the West Saxons, and with the object of winning Kent 
to his sitle, he married .Kthelburh, a sister of the Kentish king. 
Kent was still the only Christian kingdom, and Eaduine was 
obliged to promise to his wife protection for her Christian worship. 
He was now- free to attack the West Saxons. In 626, before he 
set out,vambassadors arrived from their king. As Eadwme was 
listening to them, one of their number rushed forw ard to slab him. 
His life was saved by the devotion of I. ilia, one of his thegns, who 
threw his body in the way of the assassin, and was slam by the 
stroke intended for his lord. After this Kadwine marched against 
the West Saxons. He defeated them in battle and f/o ed them to 
acknowledge him as their over-lord. He was now ov(‘r lord of all 
the English states except Kent, and Kent h.td become his ally in 
conse(|uen(’e of his marriage, 

13. Character of the later Conquests. — Eadw ine’s over-lordship 
had been gaih^d with as little diffioulty as /hahelberhl's ha<l been. 
The ease with which ea( h of them carried out th(‘ir purpose ( an 
only be explained by the c hange which had taken phu e m the con- 
dition of the English. The small bodies of con(}ueiors which had 
landed at different parts of the coast had been intereMcal to a man 
in the defence of the lands which they had seized. Every freeman 
had been ready to come forward to defend the sod whii h his tribe 
had gained. After tribe had been joined to lril)e, and still more after 
kingdom had been joined to kingdom, there were large niimb(‘rs 
who ceased to have any interest in resisting the Welsh on what 
was, as far as they wt n! concerned, a distant frontier. Thus, 
when CeawTm was fighting to extend the West Saxon frontiers 
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in the valley of the Severn, it mattered little to a man whose 
own allotted land lay oo the banks of the Southampton Water 
whether or not his English kinsmen won lands from the Welsh 
near Hath or ( lloiK cster. The first result of this change was' 
that the king s war-band formed a far greater proportion of Ins 
military force than it had formed originally. There \vas still the 
obligation upon the whole body of the freemen to take arms, but it 
was an obligation which had become more difficult to fulfil, and 
it must often h.ive happened that very few freemen took ])art in a 
battle except the local levies concerned in defending their own im- 
mediate neighbourhood. A military change of this kind would 
account for the undoubted fact that the further the English con- 
(jiiesi penetrated to the west the less destructive it was of ikitish 
life. The thegns, or warrior^ personally attached to the king, did 
not want to plough and reap with their own hands. They \souId 
be far betttu* plcMsed tc» sjiarc the hscs of the conquered and to 
compel them to labcnir. lueiy step in achtince was marked by 
a ptop(triionat(‘l\ largc'r WeKh element in the population. 

14. Politi cal 'Fhe ( harac ter of the kingship was as 

mm h . IfieTiecll)^ the change a^ thc' clntracler of the population. 
'The old folk moots still rem, lined as the local courts of the smaller 
kingdoms, or of the- distnc i" out of whic'h the* hrger kingdoms 
wc-ie ( om|Wsed, and ccuitinued to meet undei the presidency of 
ealdoimen ajipomted or ajiproxed by the king. Four men and a 
rte\(‘, all of iln-in humble' cultivators, c cnild not. howe\ei, be 
exjucte d walk iij) to ^'olk from tlie sb()r('s of the Forth, or 
even fiom the lianks of the 'Tyne, wlumcwer Ktidwine needed 
then counsel. ’Tlieii ])lac e in the l.irger kingdoms wms there- 
fore taken bv tlie \\ ilen.igemot I iic oj tiic TcVx 

.yoinpO'C'd ot the j^ildormcn and thc' chief thegns, together 
‘^ilh the pnesi^ atta« bed to the king's service in the time of 
heathcuidom, and, m the time of ( hristianily, the bishop or bishop 
of lus kingdom. In one way the king was the stronger fiu the 
change, llm counscdlot like hi> fighting foice. were more depen- 
demt on hmisrlf than before. He was a))le to plan gieater designs, 
and to carry ont military enterprises at a greaK'r distance. In 
ancMher way he was the w eakc'r for the change. He had less supjiort 
from lhi‘ bulk of his people, and was mcuc likely tc» undertake 
enlerprisi s inwhiili they had no inlcut'sl. 1 he o\ erdovdships of 
/Etheibcrht and Eadwine appear very imposing^ but uo real tie 
united the men of the c enlie of England to those ot Kent at one 
time, or to those of North humbciiand at another. Eadwine was 
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supreme over the other kings because he had a better war-l)and 
than they had. If another king appeared whose war-band was 
better than his, his supremacy uould disappe<ir. 

15. Eadwine’s Conversion and Fall. In 627 Had wine, moved 
by his wife's entreaties and the uii^ency of her ihaplain, Puulmus, 
called upon his Witan to acct‘pt Christianity. Coili, lh(.‘ priest, 
declared that he liad haig sened his gods for naught, .iiul would 
try a change of masters. ‘ The present life of man, O king,’ said a 
thegn, ^ seems to me in ('oinparison of that time whu h is unknoun 
to us like to the swift flight of .1 sparrow thrcnigh the 100m wheie- 
in \ oil sit at supper 111 w inter, w ith yinir e.ildormen and thegns, 
and a guotl tiie in the midst, and stoims of ram and snow without. 

. , . So this life of man appears for a shoit space, hut of what 
went before or wh.it is to follow we are utterly ignorant. If theie- 
fore tins newdoctiine < ontams something more certain, it seems 
justly to deserve to Ije followed.' On this recommeiulation ( hiisti- 
anity was accepted. Ikiulinus was acknowledged as Ihshop of 
Vork. d'he new See, which had been oiiginaliy intended h\ 
Pop(‘ (Iregory t« he an archbishopric, w.is ultimat(‘ly acknow- 
ledged as Mil li, hut as \i‘( It w.i. hut a mission. iry station. 
I’aulinus (gjanerted thou^.unU in Dcira, hut tjie men of Ilernu la 
were unaffected by liis pleadings. t'lHiMianily, like th(‘ e\ 
teu'^ion of all hetlcu- teaching, hioughl .it first not pe.n (' hm 
tlie sword, 'The new n-jigion wa^ ( outemptihh* in the eves vf 
warnom. ITn* sujuem.u \' of Cadwmr was diaken. din* num 
IC'ist Anglia si<‘w tlieii king, who had liJlowed <uri lnuls 
example liy a^ ejiting Chiislianitv. 'file u(<i ^t blow ( aine ijnm 
Mercia. Hitherto it had beam ouK a litdi' ''latr mi tlie W’cUh 
border. Its king, P(*nda, the ^toute'.t wanior ol liis da\, now 

gatheicd undcu* him all the <ential stale-, and foundc vl .1 new 
Mercia which sttet< heal from the .Severn to the Fens, He tirsi 
turned on the West Saxon-, defeati-d them at Cirem ester, and in 
628 brought the territory of the Hwim as under Men lan sway. ( )n 
the other liand, Ka^t Anglia ais epted Eadw ine's sU[)ienia< y and 
Christianity. I'enda called to his aid (‘.idwall.i, liie king of 
(iw)nned<l, the Snowdimi.in ri'gion of W ales. 'Thai he -dimuld have 
done so shows how (ompietcly /Kthejfrith’s v i« tory at (duster, i»> 
cutting the Kvmn* lealm m two, had put an end to .dl fe.irs that 
the Kymry could ever make hearl agam-t Findaml as a whoU. 
d he alliance was too strong lor I'.adwme, and m 633, at the l;altle 
of Heathfield— the modern Hatfield, m Voiksliire - the gieat king 
was slain and hia army routed. 
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16. Oswald’s Victory at Heavenfield.— ]\nda was content to 
spill up Hcrnina and I Jcara into separate kingdoms, and to join East 
Anglia to his su])je(:t states. Oedwalla had all the wrongs of his 
rare to avenge. He remained in North-huinbcrland burninj^ and 
destroying till 635, when (Jswald. who was a son of yEthelfrith and 
of h'.adw iiie’s lister, and therefore united the claims of the rival 
families, gathered the men of Hernicia round him, overthiew 
(.\ed walla at Heavenfield, near tlie Roman Wall, and was grate- 
fully aer(‘|)ted as king by the whole of North-humberland. 

17. Oswald and Aidan. In the days of Eadwine, Oswald, as 
the heir of the rival house of Hernida, had jiassed his youth ir 
exile, and hail been converted to Christianity in the monastery of 
llii, the island now known as Iojm. 'The monastery had been 
tounded by C'olumba, an Irish .Scot. Christianity had been intro- 
diued into Ireland b\ Patrick early in the fifth rentiiry. Ireland 
was a land of tonstaiU and < niel war between its tri])es, and all 
wln> wished to be Chiistians in more ih.an name withdrew them- 
sehi*^ into niomistoi 11.N, wheie they lived an even stricter and more 
.iM {*tif file than the monks did m other parts of Western Europe. 
P^l^ilop> wcie rt*tamed in the momisteries to ordain priests, but 
tliey weti‘ enlife]\ pnu('rk’s^, t’olumba's monastery at Mil sent its 
mis , ton. trie s .dnoad, and brought Piets .i-> well as Scots under the 
mllnem e of Chiisiiamtv, < >swaUi now reijuesled its abbot, the sue- 
M*ss<H (if ('olumlta, to send a missionary to preat h the faith to the 
nirn (»f Xojll) linmbeiland in the phn i‘ of I'anliniis. win'* had tied 
whin I'lidwine wa^ slam The In a wiio was si^nt i ,mu‘ liack 

the people wei( loo siublxMii to be lomertecl. 
“ \\ .e It then ■ UibluM nness 01 y>ui liai shiiess r asked tin* inoiik 
Aldan Did >(»u foigel to gi\e tliem the milk liist and then the 
miMt ^ ' Aldan was ( hosen to take the ])lace of the bnnher who 
had filled. llca:i»uUUshcd hnnsclf, not in an inland town, but m 
Holy Island. I!i- lifewa> spent in wandering .mumgst the me. 
of the \allev- o}»|)0'>ile. winning them over by his gentleness and 
his self denying energ\. ( >s\\.ild, wMinoi as he was, ha I almost 
all the geiitlenes, and piety of Aid.in. ‘ Py reason of his ( on- 
slant habit of j)ia\ing oi going tlianks to the* land he was wont 
whenr\ei he sat to hold his hands ujgut ned on his knvc^I ( one 
o« I asion whi n he s.it down to ,i h ast with Aulan by his side, hc 
senliioth tlu‘ danuie> bel^ne him and the sihet dish on which they 
Initl been sened toheduided amongst the poor. ** May this hand,’* 
exclaimed tin* delighteii Aldan, “mwei grow old ! *' 

18. Oswald's Greatness and Overthrow, As a king Oswald 
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based his power on the acknowledgment of his nvcr iordship by 
all the kingdoms which were hostile to IVnda. In 635 J^Vessex 
accepted Christianity, and the acceptance of Christianity brou^dit 
with it the acceptance of Oswald’s supremacy. I’enda was thus 
surrounded by enemies, but his coura^je did not fail him, and in 
1642 at the battle of Maserfield he defeated Oswald. C.>swald fell 
jin the battle, begging with his last words for (iod’s mer( y on the 
sbuTs of his followers. 

19. Penda’s Overthrow. — After Oswald’s fill Ih^rnw ia was ruled 
by his brother Oswiu. Deira, again divided from it, was governed 
first by Kadwinc’s fousin Osric, and then by Osric’s son. Oswini, 
who acknow’ledged Penda anTis over-lord. Oswini was a man 
after Aidan’s ow n heart. Once he gave a luMse to .Aidan to < an y 
him on his mission journeys. Aidan gave it away to th(‘ hist 
beg gar he met. “ Is that son of a mare,” answf*red .Vidaii to the 
reproaches of the king, worth more in your e\es than th.it son of 
(iod.^*’ Oswini fell at the bishop’s feet and entreated his jianion. 
Aidan wept. “ I am sure,” he cried, “the king will nnt li\e long. I 
never till now saw a king humble.’’ Aidan w.i) light. In 651 
Qswini was slain by the order of King ( )swiu of Bernii la, whT> 1 iad 
long engaged in a struggle with Penda. Penda had for some 
years been burning and sliughtering in Pernicia.till he had turned 
a quarrel between himself and Oswiu into a national strifr. ( )swiu 
rescued Bernicia from destruction, and aftci t )swini^ imiidci joined 
once more the tw'o kingdoiiic^ together. ( )swini wa^ the la^a hnr of 
/Elia’s house, and from that tinir tliere was but one Noiili hniulx r- 
land. In 655 Oswiu and Penda met to fight, .is it • eiiii'd for 
supremac)* over the whole* of England. b\' the rivt r Whnw.iil, near 
the present Leeds, fhe luMthen Peiula wa^ defeated .nid dam. 

20. The Three Kingdoms and the Welsh, l oi .t iuouhiU it 
seemed as if England w'ould be l)rnught togt'lher undci tin' rule of 
0.>jwiu. Jlitcr Pcxulaii death Mercm HMepiecI C Inistianity, and 
the newly united .Mercia was sfdit up into its ongin.il parts luh-d 
by several kmgv 'fhc supre mat y of < Kwiu was. howevi r. a-, little 
to be borne by the Merc ian'^ as the supreinai y of I’enda had been 
^bornc by the men of .Norlh-luimberland. Cndei Wiiiflu n* the 
^Mercians rose in 659 against Oswin, .All hf>j)(‘ of uniting Fmglarul 
Was for the present at an end. I'or about a <enlur> .uid a half 
longer there remained three larger kingdoms .North himibi^rlaiid, 
Mercia, and Wessex, wliilst four smaller ones East .\nglia, Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex— were usually altadied either to Merua or to 
Wessex. The failure of North-humbcrland to maintain the power 
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was, no floiiht, in the first place owiii”^ to the absence of any common 
clanger, the fear of wliicli would bind to^etlaa* its populations in 
self-defem e. 'I'lu* northern Kyinry of Strathclyde were no Ioniser 
formidable, and they ^ rew l(‘ss formidable as \ ears passed on. 'Fhc 
southern Kyinry of Wales were loo \\eak to threaten Mercia, and 
the Welsli of the south-western ptatinsula were tr>o wa*ak to threaten 
Wessex. It was most uulikels that an\ penn.ment union of the 
Knt^hsh states would be l)rou;.4ht about till some enemy arose who 
was more terrible to llaan than tlu* Weldi (.ould am loni;er be*. 

Ji. The English Missionaries. .Some preparation mii^ht, bow^- 
e\er, be in.ide for th«‘ day of union by tin* stixady i^iow di of ilu* 
C hurch. rhc.Soiitl) S.ixons, sis hided bi ! ween tin* foiCil and the sea, 
were the last to be « om erled J)ut w ilh them lar.i^lisb heathenism 
( anie to an end as an a\o'.\ed relii^icm, though it still t oiuiniied to in- 
ihirrrrr the mulutude in the form of a belief in fairii ^ and w iicln raft. 
Mon.isteiies and nunneries spiaiyi^ up on all sidus. .Missionaries 
spiead over the (oimtry. In their mouths, and still mon* in 
their h\ es, (Jin istiainty tau;.;hl what the tiei;i e Kn>;lisli wanior most 
wanted to learn, the duty ot restraimn;.^ his i \ il jiassioiis. and above 
all his I in<‘li\. Nowhere m all ban ope <lui the ini-sionaries appeal 
so evtlu-'Uelx .is thiw did m Mnj^laml to Inyiier and purer mfie.es. 
Nowhete but m KnyUind W(‘ie to )»e humd kinys hke t Kwald and 
(Jswini, who buw('d then souls to tin* lesson of tlu' ( toss, and 
learned that thex w« ie not their own, but weu* ])la(ed in powi*r 
that the\ ini^ht u>e then -Mi'n^th in lielpiUL; the pool and nis-d\. 

Dispute between Wilfrid and Colman. 664. -'rhe lessop 
was all the belt, 1 tau.:hi l)eiausi thosr w hu taueht it were monks. 
Monastii isin bioeijlit w tih U .m i \tia\. leant \ a w of tb.e life ^ f s^ a. 
(lein.il, but those w ho iiad {«i bi insitih ltd needl'd to ha\ e the ies-on 
writt<'n plainK ''O that a « hdd nnyht re.ui u. 'I'he nmeh wainor or 
the rou;eh jx-asani was inoir likely t<» .'xbstam trt>m drunkenness, M* 
he had learned to look uj) to mt n who ale .nul drank baieh eiiouel' 
to enable them to Ini* ; and he \\a^ inoie hkel\ \o tieat womt'n 
with oenth ness .md lionoin. it he h.ui learned to look up to sanne 
women who s(*paraled ihemseKi's horn the joys (^f inaiiu d life tlial 
tiiey mi;eht e ihenisi Im's to fa^Uive .nul )>ra\ev. ^ ei, as 

the intluem <* of the t Icr^y was, u w.is in d.m.eer of bciny less^ nod 
thiou^li internal i{is|)uies amoniisi themselves. A ^erv laige 
pail of Kn.Likind had been converted by the C cltii' missionaries, 
and the ( eltu* missionanes, ihoui^h their life and te:ichin,< was 
in the main the same a.s that of the v'lninh of Canierbuiy and ot 
the Churches of the Continent, differed from them in the shape of 
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the tonsure and in the time at\vhich they kept their Easter, 'rhcse 
things were themselves unimportant, but it was of ^reat importance 
that the young English Church should not be se[)arated from the 
Churches of more civilised countries which had preserved much of 
the learning' and art of the old Roman Empire. One of those who 
felt strongly the e\ il which would follow on such a separation was 
\V]l|i:icl. He was scornful and sclf-satistieil, but he liad travelled 
to Rome, and had been impressed with the Ci clesiaslical memories 
of the great city, and with the fervour and learning of its c hagy. 
He came back resolved to bring the custiuns of Eng Kind into i on- 
formity with those of the churches of the Continent. On his 
arrival, Oswiii, in 664. gathered an assembly of the clergy of the 
north headed by Colinan, Aidan’s successor, ti> discuss the point. 
LCiirned arguments were poured forth on eithm- side. Os\mu 
listened in a puzzled way. W'llfrid boasted that hi^ mode of ki ep- 
ing Easter was derived fiom IVter, and that C hrist hail gi\en to 
Peter the keys of the kingdom of hca\en. t )sw iu at om e dei ided 
to follow' I’eter, lest when h(‘ lame to the gate i»f that kingdom 
Peter, who held the keys, should lock him out. Wilfiid triumphed, 
and the English Church was m all ouiw.ird matters regulated In 
conformity with that of Rome. 

23. Archbishop Theodore and the Penitential System. In 668, 

four years after Oswius decision was taken, Theodore of 'laisiN 
w'as consecrated Archbishop of (‘anterbmyal Rome ))y the 1‘opc 
himself. When lie arrived in Englaml the time had comi* for the 
purely missionary stage of the English Chiiuh to tome to an end. 
I liih^JXko the bibUoiisJhid be^ few', only en m all England. 'I hnr 
number was now increased^ and they were s< l lowoik no longec 
mereljjaoju)n\ erl the heallicn» but to see that the i lergy did theii duty 
amongst those who liad been already converli d. (fiaiiually, und^r 
Ihese bishops, a paro< hial clergy came into exi^tem e. .Siunetimes 
|the freemen of a hamlet, or of two or three hamlets together, would 
|demand the ( on^tant residence of a priest. Someiimi's a lord would 
settle a priest to \r;u h his seif^. I he parish ( lergy attat ked violmn e 
'and looseness of life m a way different from ili.it of the monks. 
The monks had given examples of extreme si It dcni.d. 
introduced the penilciitial system of the Rorn.in Cliun h, .md ordered 
that those who had committed sin should be e\< liuied from sharing 
inTtiie rites of the Church until they had dom^ penam e. 'Miey w ere 
to fast, or to repeat prayers, sometimes for many ye ars, before they 
were readmitted to communion. Many i enturii s afterwards good 
men objected that these penam es were only bodily aitions, and 
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did not necessarily bring with them any real repentance. In the 
^vTntb century the greater part of the population could ^ly be 
reached by such bodily actions. I'hey had never had any thought 
that a murder, for instance, was anything more than a dangerous 
action which might bring down on the murderer tl^c vengeance of 
lh<! relations of the inurder(‘d man, which miglit he bought off 
with the payment of a wcregild of a few shillings. The murclerer 
who was reijuired l>y the (‘him h to < 1 <» penance was being taught 
that a murder was a sin .igainst ( iod and against himself, as well 
an offence against his fellow-imMi. firadually - \ cry gradually-- 
men would learn from the c‘\ampl<‘ of the monks and from the 
disi ipline of penaiK e that they w (.*re to li\e for something higher 
than the gratilication of their own passions. 



24. Ealdhelm and Caedmon. When a ( hange is good m itself, it 
usuall) beais fniil in unevpec ted wa\ v 'rheod«>re was a schoKc* 
a', well as a iii'^hop. rndm h.> . aie a ^hool guwv^ij^aTj^ajiKTl^^^ 
full of .dl the k*ainiiig ol llicnvonTarri^^ that which distin- 
guished this SI hool and otheis toimdiMl m imitation of it w.is that 
Ihescholais did nut keep their leaunng to themselves, hul stwnc 
to make It In’lpful to the ignoi.mt .iiui the ))oor. 'They learnt an ki- 
ted u re on th(‘ e'lintimml ni order to laise ('hurches stone m the 
plat (* of < hurt hes of \vot>tl. < >ne t>t these t hurches is still standing 
at Hradftirdam Avon. Its builder was Ealdhelm^ the abbot of 
Malmesbui ) , a teacher of all tin* knowltslgt* of the time. Kaldheliib 
leaincti as he was. let his heait g«^ fbith to the unlearned. Finding 
tliat his neiglibours wamld not listen to his sermons, he sang to them 
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on a bridge to win them to higher things. Like all people who 
cannot read, the English of those days loved a song. In the north, 
Cmdmon, a nule herdsman on the lands of the abbey which in later 
days was known as Whitby, was vexed with himself because he 
could not sing.^ When at ale-drinkings his comrades pressed him 
to sing a s(mg, he would leave his supper unrinished and return 
home ashamed. One night in a dream he heard a voire bidtling 
him sing of the Creation. In his sleep the word^ came to him, and 
they remained with him w hen he woke. He had bee oine a poet a 
rude poet, it is true, but still a poet. The gift which Canlmon had 
acquired never left him. He sang of the C reation and nf the whole 
course of (iod^s providence. To the end he was unable to lompose 
an)' songs which were not religious. 

25. Bede. 673— 735.— C^f all the English scholars of the time 
B:eda, usually known as Mhe venerable Bede,’ was the most remark- 
able, He was a monk of (arrow on the I'yne. From }n\ youth up 
he was a w liter on all subjects embraced by the knowledge of his 
day. One sulnecl he made his own. He was the first English 
historian. The title of his greatest work wa'- the Ec. h^siastii al 
History’ of the English .Nation. He told how that nation had been 
converted, and of the foi tunes iT its Chun h; but for him tin* ('him li 
included the whole nation, ami he told of the doings of kings .lud 
people, as well as of pnests and monks. In this he wa> a true 
interpreter of the spun id' the ICngli-^h C'hunh. Its < !t'ig\ dul nni 
stand aloof from the lulers of the siattg but w'odrcd w,ih thorn 
a') well as for them. The bishops stepped into tlu‘ pl.u e o| thf 
heathen prii^'.ts in the W'itenagemots of tiu* king>, and ''ounselled 
them in matter'* of state as well .is in matters ot religion. 

26. Church Councils.- Bede recognised in the tith' of his lH>ok 
that there was siu h a thing as an English nation long b(‘foie theie 
w’as any polilw al unity. Whilst kingdom was lighting against 
kingdom, d heodarc m 673 assembhal the hist Kngli-h t liiio li 
( oun^'il at Hetiford. From that time such eoum ils of the In -Imps 
and priiK ii)al ilergyof .'ill ICngland met wlu nevei any eri l(".j 
astwal question recjuired them to <leliberate in ( ommon. 'I he 
clergy .at least did not meet , as West S.ixons ru as lans, 'Tluy 
met on i)eh.alf of the whole F.nglish ('hurrh. and tluur united (on- 
sultations jnust have done iiuir h tfispnsad the idea tliat, in spite of 
the strife between the kings, the English nation w.'is real!) one. 

27. Struggle between Mercia and Wessex, Many years 
parsed away before the kingdoms f ould be brought undm one king. 
North himiberland stood apart fiom soiuhein England, and duiing 
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(Hail. M-> (...) 


the latter half of the seventh century Wessex grew in power. 
Wessex had been weak because it was seldom thoroughly united, 

Hach distrii I was presided 
over by an i 4 !^thelin^, or 
chief of royal i)lood, and it 
was only occasional!) that 
these ylsthelings, submilt ed 
to the kin;^. From time to 
time a sirnn^ ( om. 

pellcd the obedience of llie 
/Kthelings and carried on 
the old struggle with the 
western Welsh. It was 
not till 710 that Ine suc- 
ceeded m driving the 
Welsh out of Somerset, 
^ and about th(‘ same time 
liMiMMi,. M (Hail. M-> (...) a boil) of tlie West Saxons 

adx.iming throu;ah Dorset 
leai 111 d l'-\etei. riiey look possession of hall the cii\ fm them- 
sel\(‘s. and Icli the lemaiiider to the \\*elsh. Ine was, howe\cr, 

I he« ked b) fi(‘^h outbnxiks of the y j 

suboidmati' /Fltlndings, and 111726 . | 

he g,i\e up the snuggle ,U)il went ^ ^ V ti ^ J 

on a pilgniiMgi to Rome. J-'ahel- 1 j\ f-t J 

bald, king of the Mei i laii'', took lie ^ 1 \ 'T' 

oppoitunit) to in\ ade W essex, .md VA'V J iw 

made him>elfin«istei of tlu* < ounti \ u 

and o\ei-loi(l of all the othiu kin..,- 

doiiis south of the Humlier. In 75.^ 

till' Wfa Saxmis iO',e ag<imst him j 

and defeated linn at lUiitbrd. Aftei j 

a ivw \eais Ins sm 1 cs^or, ( >ffa,<*n( e ^ iV l) 111 
moil' took up the task of m.iking 1 1 \f 

the Menian king ovei loid ot f H \/ L-V 

southern Kngland. In 775, aftei a / ^1/ 

long stiuggle, he broiiglil Kent as Irrhfif 

wi ll as Kssex under his swa>. In If y/ ^ ^ 

779 lie (Icicatod the We.a S-ixoi.,-. at , ^ 

JUmsington.and puslievi the Men i.in 6t\i.) 

Ironlier to the 'Fhames. Fuitlier than tli.ii Offa did not venture to 
g<‘, and, great as he was, the West Saxons within theii shrunken 


m 
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limits continued to be independent of him. He turned his arms 
upon the Welsh, and drove them back from the Severn to the 
embankment which is known from his n.mie as Offa’s Dyke, d he 
West Saxons, bein^ freed from attack on the side of Men ia, oxerran 
Devon. Then there was a contest for the West Saxon < rown b(‘lv\ een 
Heorhtric and Ki'^berlit. Beiwhtric j^ained tlic upper hand, and 
entered into alliance xsith Offa by taking his d.iu^hter to wife. 
Ec^berht ded to the Continent. 

28. Mohammedanism and the Carolingian Empire. A ;^r( at 
change had passed over Europe sima' the days wlien a I rankiNli 
})nncess,by her mariTe^^e with tiu* Kentish. EthellHuiit, had snxoothed 
the way for the inti oduction of Chri>tianit\ into England. In tlie 
first part of the sevcntli centui x Mohammed had preac lied a new 
reli^^ion in Arabia. He tau;{ht th.it there was one (axl, and that 
Mohammed was lii> jirophet. Aftei hi- death his Ar.d) followers 
spread as coiH|uerois over the neii;hbour!nj^ ( oiintncs. Uefore 
tile end of the tentuiy tliey hail sulalued Persia, Sxri.i, ainl E;4\pt, 
and were pushing westwards alon^ the north i o.isi of \fri<a. 111711 
they I rossed the Straits of (iibr.iltar. All Sp.im, with tiu‘e\< (‘ption 
of a hilly distri< t in tlie north, soon fell into tludi haiuE, ami in 717 
they crossed the Pxrenees. 'i’here i an be little doubt that, if tlu )* 
had subdued (laul, MolKiminetlanisin «ind not Chiistianit) would for 
along time have been the j)re\«nhng icligion m Eniope. fioni 
this Europe was sated by a gre.it Piankish warrior, ( harle- Maiiel 
{the IliWuncr , wlio in 732 diove the nnaders bai k at .1 gn.it b.ntle 
between louisand P<fitier-. ( liarh s ^ou, Pippm, d» lliioned the 
reignmg t.iinily ,ind be< anie king of the Kiank-. Pippin ' ^tn w.i- 
Cliarle- the tireal,who beloie in* dird niled ifver tin wh<‘I»’ ol ( i.uil 
and (iermany, over the noitli and < eritie of ItaK, .oid the math < a-l 
of Spain. Hi- rule was f.ivoured both by the 1 i,inki-)i waiiiors 
and by the cleigt, wiio weie glad tt> see so stionga bnlw.uk eos tid 
against the attacks ot the Mohammedans. At that time tin* Roman 
lanpirc, which h.id never ceased to exist at (. on-lanliiiople, fell 
into the hands of Irene, the murderess of Iier son. In 800 the Pope, 
refusing to acknowledge that the Empire (oiild liave so unwoilhy a 
head, placed the ImjH-rial crown on the. head of Chailes as the 
successor of the old Roman Emperors. 

29. Ecgberht’s Rule. 802 839. ThouglH hatlesdidnotdirei tly 
govern England, he inaile his inthiem e felt there. ( >fr.i had ( laimed 
his protection, and E< g!>erht took refuge at In- ( ourl. Kcgberlit 
doubtless learned something of the ait of ruling fiom him, and 
in 802 he returned to England, lieorhtnc was by ihu, tune dead, 
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;ind lu «l)eilu wii', accepted as, kin;,' by tlie West Saxons. Before 
he died, in 839, he had made himself the over-lord of all the other 
kinKdoms,"Tle was never, indeed, directly km;' of all England. 
Kent, Sussex, and l-isscx were governed b>- rulers of his own family 
appointed by himself. Men ia. East .Vnglia, and North-humbcrland 
retained their own kings, nilmg under ]■;< gberlu as their over-lord. 
Towards the west Ecgbcrhl’sdirect government did not reach beyond 
the Tamar, though the Cornish Celts acknowledged his authority, 
did the Celts of Wales. The < ells of Strathclyde and the Piets and 
Scots remained entirel) mde|)endent. 


CH.\PTER IV 

Till. I.Xftl.IsH KiN(;.sHII* .\M) I HI, sIRl'iall.L WITH 
Till-, DV.Nhs 


LEADING DATES 

First landinK of the Danes 7^7 

Treaty of Wedmore . 878 

Dependent alliance of the Scots with Eadward the Elder . 925 
Accession of Eadgar • • • 959 


1 . The West Saxon Supremacy. It u.it (juiie j)Ob^.iblc that 
tiu' jxiwrr louihlfcl ]»y K<;4iM‘iht as c«>nipleleiy 

as did the |)nu^*r \tliu !i liad ixen foundixi by Jdhclfnth nt' Nortb- 
huiidx ilantf 01 i)\ I’rtula u1 Mrn i.t. d o mmiu' extent the dan^ei 
\va-> .neited h\ cJjLdiaelCj;^ \\ llljCh. 

Ml the l*.i!iu)\ of Ki'yherht. For nearly a 
t entury and .1 half afirr doaili no ruler arose from his 

InX' who had not tjuahiKs a" a wanior or as a ruler. It wa ^ 

no less important that these sinressixe kin.i;s, with searcely an 
e\( option, kept up a uudej^iauduii;;. AviLli ,xhc 

esjierially with the Aiv hhishojis of (\mteihury, bt> , lhat thcjUiulc oL 
the inthienceof the Chuuh was thrown in fatourof the pohlital 
unity of Kn^land inuhn the \\ esl Saxon line, f'hc eleri'y w islicd 
to see the establishment of a slion^» national j^overnment for the 
|)ioiettion ol the n.ilional C hun h\ Vet it was diftkull to csitablish 
su( h a ^oveinnu'iU unless other < auses than the goodwill of the 
I h i^y had i ontriliuteil to its m.mUenaiu e. l^eoples who have had 
liUlc iiUereoui:)C cwepl by tii;lUmg with one anollicr rarely unite 
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heartily unless they liavc some common enemy and 

some commo n Jeadcc Laiaukup,to in the conduct of their defence.' 



Kcinain" 'f .t \ fiimt a < aim .It (Xuu in iht at C 


2. The Coming of the Northmen. 'rh<‘ < ommon enemy ( ame 
fioin the north. At the end <»f tite eij^lnh icntiny the mhabilant^ 
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of N(n*way and Denmark resembled the Angles and Saxons 
three or four centuries before. They swarmed over the sea as 
])irates to j)ltmd(*r wherever they could tmd stored-up wealth along 
the toasts of \V('stern Ktirope. The Norilimen were heathen 
still, and their religion was the old religion of force. They loved 
battle even more than they loved plunder. 'J'hey held that the 
warrior who was slam m fight was rcctoved by the god Odin in 
X^ilhalla, wheie immortal heroes spent their days m <.utting one 
another lo pieces, and were healed of their wounds m the evening 
that thf‘y might join m the nightly h'ast, and be abh* to fight again 
(.11 tluonoiiow. lletliat died in b(‘d was condemned to a t hilly 
and dixar) e\isten('(‘ m the abode of tlie goddess Hela, whose name 
)s the \orse ecjunah'nt (»f Hell. 

The English Coast Plundered. Siiu eKnglishmenhadsettled 
m I'lngland they laid lost the art of seamanshij). The Northmen 
tin u hue were <»flen able to plninhu' and sail away. They rcnilcl 
ool\ In' attacked (Ui land, and s.une time would pass before the 


I'.aldoiinan who luled the distint ('ould 
galhci K’gcthei in*t oiiK hi-<»wn w.tr band, 
hut the hid, 01 lc\\ of all men td lighting 
age W lu n at Iasi he arrived at the s])ol 
(•n tin* coast wh<-re the pirates had been 
plundering, he often found that they were 
aheady gone. Vet, as time wont on. the 
Noithnnm Un*k coinage, and ])Uslu*d tar 
enough .into the mleiioi t(» be attacked 
befon* liu‘\ tonld icgain the < oa^t. JjyyliiL 



lime of I’-vgbcihl, In h.t glieilit s leign ^ 

till if nli.n ks Wf'x x «<'rc m. |htsis- 1 . .KI .be of .Hiirbulf 

l.'iu lhal !•;. .-;l>crhl hail to hnn- lii> o\\ n war liaml to tho suf four 

of lii> Kaliloi-mcn. Hi" "on an.l "ii.(i"Sor, .Ktlu'lwulf, liad a "i 1 
l,aHU-r Mu.k«W. I h. puatc" "i.rcad then attack.^ over the whole 
ot the southern and tlu- ea"tern coast, and ventured to remain 
lon« enoUKh on "lime to HkI'I a MiccesMon of hattlex they 

uere "tion- i noneh to n-mani duiiiti; the winter 

I he ,iew" of no less than tf;o "Inps landed In the mouth of tlie 

Thauu " "a..ked,.aiiuui)my arid LonddU. They 
,,,,,,.1 I,, .Kihelvvulf at m Smrey. In 858 Alhe - 

wulf died', Four of his smi. wore the crown in .succession ; the two 
eldest. .Vltlielhald and .-l-.thelherht, rulinj; only a short time. 

4. The Danes in the North. - I'lic task of the third brother, 
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i^lthelred, who sucixcded in 866, w;\b luirder thiin his fathers. 
Hitherto the Northmen had conic for jilunder, and had departed 
sooner or later. A fresh swarm of Dane^ now arri veil from Denmark 
to settle on the land as conquerors, 'rhou^h they did not th(‘mselves 
fight on horseback, they seized horses to betake themscK e-> rapully 
from one part of England to the other. Their lii ^t attac k was made 
on the north, where there was no great affection for the West .Sa\on 
kings. They overcame the greater part of Niurth-hi|miii‘i Kind. 
TliTy beat down the resistance of East Angdi a, and, fastening its 
king, Eadimind, to a tree, shot him to death with atiows. IIis 
countrymen counted him a saint, and a great monastery arose* at 
Ilury St. ’Edmunds in his hommr. Everywhere tiie Danes plan 
dered and burnt the monasteries, because the monks were we ak, 
and their houses were rich with jewelled service b(*ok^ and g<>hku 
plate. They next turned upon ^lery;^ and forced the \k rc lan 
under-king to pay tribute to them, i )nly .) Vcssex> io uhuh the 
smaller eastern states of f^ent and Sikwo: had by th!<» time been 
completely annexed, t ;^i ucd its iudepeudunuu 

5. i£ifred’s Struggle in Wessex. 871 878. In Wessex . 1 . tin 1- 
red strove hard against the invaders. He won a gieat \i<t(»r\ at 
-‘Escesdun [^Xshdoiun^ near Reading , on the northern shqie of the 
Herkshire Downs. .After a sue ce'>sion of battles he was sl.iin in 871. 
Though he left sons of his own, lie was siKc ceded by .Elfred, Ins 
youngest brother. It W'as not the English c ii>tf»in to gi\<‘ the c lown 
to the child of a king if there was any one of the kmgU family iinue 
fitted to w'car it, .Elfred was no (mnmon man. »In lii-^ i hildhood 

V 

he had \isited Rome,' and had beem hallowed a-, king by Tojic 
l.f*o IV*., though theceremoin c nuld have* had M(» weight in Eng> 
land, lie hail eaily shown a lo\e of letters, .oul the situy goes 
that when hw mother coffered .1 book with blight illummalion^ to 
the one of her children wh(» could first learn to read it, the' prize 
was wc»n by .Elfred. During .Id he I red’s reign he had little time 
to give to learning. Xic.„£utiglu nc»bly by iiib btullicr’:*. in 
the battles of the day, and after he succeeded him he* fought nobly 
as king at the head of his people. In 8^8 the Danish h<»st. unde r 
its king, (iuthrum, beat down all resistance. /l.lfied was no 
longer able to keep in the open country, and tocE ic fuge with a few 
chosc^n w'arriors in the little island of Athelney, m .Someiset, then 
surrounded by the waters of the fen country tinough which the 
Parret flowed. After a few» weeks he came f(»rth, and with the 
levies of Somerset and Wilts and of pari of llanis he mierly de- 
feated (iiithium at Ethandun '' in W iltshnc* .ind stouned 
his camp. 
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6. The Treaty of Chippenham, and iti Results. 878. -After 
this (lefeiil ( iuthruni and the Danes swore to a ix^acc with yT-llfred at 
C hippenham. 'Fliey were afterwards bapilbcd in a body at not 
far from Athelney. (iiillirum with a few of his companions then 
visited .d\lfrc‘(l at Wedmorc, a villa^^c near the southern foot of the 
Mendips, from which is taken the name by whi( h the treaty is usually 
but wrongly known. J»y this treaty .kdfred retained no more tlian 
Wessex, \\ ith its deDenden cics. Sussex and Kent, apd ^l^e western ^ 
of Mercia. The remainder of England as far north as the Tees was 





r.tiiil )cv%*l * ( .Mfit-a CiUDti .11 Ath<ln<*y. (X-iw in ihi AslMnoltan Oxford.) 

surrendered to the I)anes, and betanie known as the Danelaw, he- 
<aU‘'e Danish ami not .Sa.xon law prevailed m it. IJeyond the lees 
I>enii<ia m.iintamed it.s inde])endeiKe under an Knglii^h king, 
riiough tlic English people ncNcr again had to snuggle for its 
very existence as a political body, ycl, i ^ ^88( ^ . after a successful war, 
/k.lfieil wiung frmn (hilhium a fresh treaty by which the Danes 
smHmdeic'd London .iiul the Nunoinuimg district. Vet, even after 
this second tieat), it might seem as if .Elfrcd. who only ruled ovci 
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ii part of PZngland, was worse off than liis grandfather, P^i'^bcrht, 
who had ruled (ncr the whole. In reality he was better off. In 
the larger kingdom it would ha\e been almost impossible to 
produce the national spirit which alone could have permanently 
kept the whole together. In the smaller kingdom it was possil)le, 
especially as there was a stiong W est Saxon element in the south- 
west of Mercia in consequence of its original settlement by a W'est 
Saxon king after the battle of Deorham (see p. 35;. Moreover, 
/Pllfred, taking t'.ire not to oftend the old feeling of hn al iiulejien- 
den(,e which still existval in Meicia. appointed his son-in-law, /hahel- 
red, who was a Mercian, to govern it as an ealdorman under himself 
7 . idfred’s Military Work.- /Klfred would hardly have Ixa’ii 
able to do so much unless his own character had been singulaily 
attractive. (')ther men have been gie.iter vvarriois or legislators . 
or scholars than .Pdfved was, but no man has ever combined in Ins 


own person so much excellence 





An I* n^li^h v 


(Had. MS. o 


population, or of keeping it loiij. 


in war, in legislation, and in 
scholarship. As to war, he was 
not only a daring and lesohite 
commander, but he was an m- 
ganiscr of th(‘ militai) fon es of 
his peopli*, One < hief • ausc ot 
the ih'feat'^ of the I'inghsh had 
been the diftH ully of bilngmg 
together m a shoit time the 
‘ fyid,' or general lev y ol the male 
togcihc! when men weie need<-d 


at home to till llie helcN. /Idfied did li.s br>t to oveii nine tins 
diffii ulty i>y ordering tliat half the men of eaiJi shiic^ ''lioiild be 
alwavs ready to tigiu, whiUt half remained at honu'. 1 his new 
half-army, like his new half kingd»)m, sirongei limn th«- whole 
one had lieen behinx I’o an improveil aimy /Klfied added a navy,{ 
and he was the first Knglish king who defeated the I )anes at sea. ^ 
K. His Laws and Scholarship. -.Idfnd was too -uat a man to 
want to make every one conform to some ideal of his own < Inuksm^. 
It was enougli for him to take men as they wi re, and to help them 
to be< ome better He took the old laws and ciistimm, ami then, 
suggeMing a few imjirovrmenls, submitted them to tin* approval of 
his U itenagemoL the assembly of hm bishops and warriors. He 
knew also that men's « onduct is inlluenced more by what lh(‘y think 
than by what they are lommanded to do. His whole land was 
stce|K*d in ignorance. I he monasteries had been the schools of hxarn- 
ing ; and many of them luid been sacked by the Hanes, their books 
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burnt, and their inmates scattered, whilst others were deserted, 
ceasing to receive new inmates because the first duty of English- 
men had been to defend their homes rather than to devote them- 
sehes to a life of piety. ].atin was the language in which the 
services of the Chiircli were read, and in whicli books like liedc’s 
Ecclesiastical History were written. Without a knowledge of Latin 
there could be no inlerr ourse v\ ith the learned men ot the Conti- 
nent, who used that language -still amongst themselves. \'et when 
the Dan(‘s dejiaited from .Elfred’s kingdom, there were but very 
few priests who could read a jiage t)f Latin. .Elfred did his best 
to remedy (ht‘ e\il. He called learned nun to him wherever they * 
could be found. Some of 
these w ere ICng lish ; < a hers, 
like ^\ sseti 'vho wrote .1*1- 
fred’s life, were W’elsh ; 
others again w(‘](‘ (lei- 
mans from bo)'oiul the sea. 

Vet /Llfied was not eon- 
lent. it was a gr(‘al thing 
that iheie should be ^igam 
M lio(»K m England for 
iho^e w ho ( ouhi w rite anil 
speak Latin, tiu* language 
of the learned, but his 
heait \ earned foi lh<»se 
w iio t <»uld not spe.tk ain 
thing but then own name \ S.ixo,, h niM (HaO. Ms. 

tongue. He set lunui'lf to 

1)<‘ tin* teatlu*! ol tlu’se. ' He himNcif tianslat«‘d l.atin books lor 
them, with llu* obiea ot unp.mmg knowledge, not of gi\ing, as a 
motif’in ti aiulaior woui<l ilo, the exail M'U'-e ot the author. When, 
tlu relou', lie knew an\ tiling whn b was n(»t m the book*', but win. h 
h< thought it go<td toi Engli'^hmen l<» read, he added it to his 
tianslalion. Evtm w iih this he was not tontent. The books ol Latin 
writers whu li he Maiedated taught men about the history and geo- 
giaphy of the CtuUinenl. fhey taugiu nothing about tin* history of 
England itse lf, ol llu* (h'csis and words ol the men wlio h.ul ruled 
the English nation, fh.it these things might not be fMgotien, he 
bade* his leained men i>rmg together all that was known of the 
hisituy of his pe<'ple sm< e the <lay when they first landed as pirates 
on tile < oast tif Kent, d he Chionicie, as it is callcti, is the earliest 
hisloiy which any Euiopean nation possesses in its own tongue. 
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Yet, after all, such a man as yElfred is greater for what he was than 
for what he did. No other king ever showed forth so well in his 
iown person the truth of the saying, ‘ lie tliat would be iirst among 
*^ou, let him he the servant of all’ 

9. Eadward the Elder. 901 -925. —In 901 .Elfred died. He 
had ,^lready fortified London as an outpost against the Danes, and 
he left to his son, Eadward, a small but strong and ('onsolidatt‘d 
kingdom. The Danes on the other side of the frontier were not 
united. CiUthrunVs kingdtun stretehe<l over the old Kss(*\ and 
East Anglia, as well as ovei the south-e.istern part of the old 
Mcrcia. The land from the Humber to the Nen was under the 
rule of Danes settled in the towns known to the English as th(‘ Fi\e 
boroughs m Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Stamford, and Notting- 
ham. Jn the old Deira or modern Yorkshire was a '^e|)arate Danish 
kingdom. Danes, in short, settled where\erwe mnv tind the plu'c 
names, such as Derby and Whitby, ending in the D.im^h teimina- 
tion ‘by’ instead of in the English terminations ‘ton* or ‘ham,’ as 
in Luton and Chippenham. Yet even in these parts the bulk of 
the population was usually English, and the English population 
would everywhere welcome an English eon(|Uen>r. A (entury 
earlier ^ Mercian or a Northdnnnbrian had prefened indeptmdem e 
to submission to a West .Saxon king. 'I hey now' preferred a West 
Saxon king to a Danish master, especially as the old royal houses 
were extinct, and there was no one but iht' W’est Saxon king to lead 
them against the Danes. 

10. Eadward’s Conquests. ~E.idw.iid was not, hk(' his fatlier, a 

legislator 01 a scholar, but he was a great wan 101*. Ju .1 senes of 
campaigns he subdued the D.inisli }>.irts of Engl.md as t.ir noi th 
as the Huml)er. He was anletl by his brother mdaw, .laln hed, 
and after .Elhclre<rs death by ins own sisK'r, .-EtheliMrs uidow', 
/Elhelrtted, th e L ^jl ' of t he one of the few wai i ioi women 

of the workl Stc^ by step the brTOier and sister won tlnar way, 
not contenting themselves with victories in the opcm < oiuitry, hut 
sec ining each distria as they adv.ince^l by the ens tion of ‘builis’ 
or fortifications. Some of the^e Hnirhs ’ wen* plu'cal m (IcMlTaTe 
Roman stronghohU, su< h as Chester, (hheis were raistal, like 
that of Warwh k, on tiie mounds piled up in past limes by a still 
earlier race. Otliers again, lik<‘ that of .Stafford, were pin ed wheie 
nof0rtrcs:> had been befor<x Town’^, small at tiist, gn vv u|> m and 
around the ‘burhs,’ and were guarded by the rour.ige of the towns- 
men themselves. Eadward, after his sister's death, took into Ins 
own hands the government of Menia, and from th.al lime all 
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southern and central luigland was united under him. In 922 the 
Welsh kin^^s acknowledj^ed his supremacy. 

11. Eadward and the Scots. Tradition assi^ms to Eadward a 

wider rule shortly before his death. In the middle of the ninth 
century the Eicts and the inlrudinj^ Scots (sec p. 42) had l)cen 
amalgamated under | ^^ 9pyih AliicAlpin. the kimr of the Scots, and 
the new kingdom had since been welded tog(*ther, just as Men ia 
and Wesst'x were being )yelded together by the attacks of the 
Danes. It is said that in Q2 »; the kintr of the Sc ots. tog cthcT wiiji 
other noil hern Mo, iaiha^UJiiU Pro- 

bably ihi^ statement only covers some act of alliance formed by thti 
English king with the king of Scots and other lesser rulers 
Nothing was more natural than that the Scottish king, Constan- 
jiUfii ^konhl wish to (»luain the suppoit of Eadward against his 
enemies: and it was als{) natural that if Eadward agreed to support 
him, he would requio' some acknowledgmtmt of the superiority of 
llu‘ English king : hut what was the precise form of the acknow- 
ledgment lml^t rem<iin uncertain. Xn.525,Jia.dwai<i,jdie£L.« 

12. iCthelstan. 925 940. 'I'liree vons of Eadward reigned in 
succ(‘^>.ion. 'riit' c'hh’st, of illegitimate birth, was .Kihelstan. Sihtric, 
tin Danish king at \'oik, cuvned him as o\er-lord, and on Sihtric’s 
(li aih in 926, .laln lsian t(u>k Danisli North-humberland under his 
duel I lule. '1 he Welsh kings were reduced to make a fuller ai know- 
h'dginent of his supumiav y than th(*y h.id made to his father. He 
dio\{ ihe Welsh out of the Iialf of Exeter w'hich had been left to 
them, and »<mrnud them to the modern ('ornwall beyond the 
'lamai, (deal luleison the ('<mlinent souglu his alliame. The 
enipiic of ( h.iiles the (beat h.id broken ujc ( >ne (^f .^dhelstan's 
si'tt i> wa^ gi\( II to ( li.iiles the Simple, the king of the Western 
I mnks ; .iUnthci to Hugh the ( beat, Duke of the French and lord 
ol Pali', who, though noinin.illy the vassal (^f the king, w'as equal 
in pow(u to he- loid, and whose son was afterwards the fust king 
of modem Flame. ;\ ihiial sisiei was given to ( )tio, the son of 
lb niy, the king i)f ilu* I'.astein Franks, from whom, in due time, 
sptang a new lm<‘ of Emperors. .Ethelsian's grealm ss drew upon 
him the jealousy of the king of the ,Sci>is and of ail the northern 
kings. In 937 he defeale<l them all in a great battle at 

of whiih th<* Mie is unknown. His \ictory was celelirated in a 
■sj)lnuli(I w.ii-M.iiK. 

15. Eadmund' ^940- 940^ and Eadred (946—955). — Ethelstan 
(linl ill 940. Ilf w.i> siKi ffdctI l>y In'; young brother, Eadnuind, 
wlio had fouglit buixely al Hmnanbmh. Eadmund had to meet a 
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general rising of the Danes of Mercia as well as of those of the 
north. After he had suppressed the rising he showed himself to be 
a great statesman as well as a great warrior. XUe relations bpt^veen 
the kin g of the Englisli.^md the king pf the Scots had for some 
time been very uncertain. Little is definitely known about them, 
but it looks as the English whenet er they were afraid 

of the Danes, and joined the Danes uhenever tlu ^ were afiaid nf 
the English. Eadmund tot^k'aTl oppouimity of making it to be the 
interest of the Scottish king permantnuly to )(un the luiglish. I lu* 
southern part' of the kingdom ot Strathclyde had for some tnnt' 
been under the English kings. In 945 Eadinuiul <nerr.in the 
remaiiUler, but gave it to ^al coliji on condition tliat he should be 
his fcllow-i^forkcr b) sea and kind, d'he king of Siois thus enti'n-d 
finto a position of dependent alliance towariL E.idmimd. .\ great 
step was thus taken in the direction in whic h the inhabitants cd’ 
Britain afterw'ards walked. The dominant powers m the island 
were to be English and Scots, not English and Danes. Eadmund 
thought it worth while to conciliate the ScaHlisli tadls rather than to 
endeavour toionquer them, 'khe result of Eadmund's statesmanship 
was soon made manifest. He himself did not li\(‘ to gather its fiuii''. 
In 946 an outlaw who had tiiken his seat at a fe ast in hi'^luill slew him 
as he was attempting l«» drag him out by the hair. 'J he 
Eadr^d. t he last of Eadwaid’s sons, though su kly, had all the spii it of 
his race. He had another sharp struggle w'iih thi* DaiU's, but in 954 
he made himself their mastcu*. North humix rland was now tho- 
roughly amalgamated with the English kingdom, and was to !)e 
governed by an Englishman, ( t-wulf, with th* tith‘ of Earl, an 
old Danish title e(jui\alent to the English I’.aldoiman, h,i\mg 
nothing to lio, except ptnlologu ally, wnh tiie old l.ngh^h woid 
Eorl. 

J 14. Danes and English. -In 955 Eadred died, ]ia\mg com 
-pleted the work which /Elfred had b(‘gnn, and wlmh had been 
|carriecl on by his son and his tiiree gr.mdsons. England, fioin 
ithc Forth to the ('hannel, was under one ruler. Even the contrast 
fbeiween Englishmen and Danes was soon, for the m<jsi part, wiped 
^out. 'J'hey wxtc both of the same Teutonic Jtock, and therefore 
ttheir languages were akin to one another and their institutions \eiy 
Vunilar. The Danes of the north were for some time fieu n aiul 
jlcss easily controlled than the English of the south, hut theie was 
[little national distinction between them, and what little tin re was 
! gradually passed away. 

15. Eadwig. 955-'959* Eadred was sma ceded by Had wig, the 
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eldest son of his ])rothcr Eadmund. Eadwig was hardly more 
than fifteen years old, and it would be difficult for a boy to keep 
order amongst the great ealdormen and earls. At his coronation 
feast he gave deep offence by leaving his place to amuse himself 
with a young kinswoman, /Elfgifu, in her mother’s room, whence he 
was followed and dragged bark by two ecclesiastics, one of whom 
was Dunstan, Abbot of (ilastonbury. 

1 6 . Dunstan.- Dunstan in his boyhood had been attached to 
lladmuiurs court, but he had been driven off by the rivahy of ether 
Noulhs. lie w.is in no way fitted to be a warrior. He loved art 
and song, and iui:terrcd 4, book toa.s.word. For such youths there 
was no place amongst the fighting laymen, and Dunstan early 
found the peat c whuh he sought as a nion}^ ( jl^ fitonbt juy. 
Eadmund made him abbot, but Dunstan had almost to create 
hi'^ monastery b(‘forc he tould rule it. Monasteries had nearly 
\ani'-hetl fiom England in the time of the Danish jilunderings, and 
th(‘ few monks wild lemamed .had \eiy little that was monastic 
about them. Duii:>tan biuugiiL the ald...iiiauL» mio.jUi(kiv.awd 
altiacted new ones, but tu the end of his days he was conspituous 
r.ithei .Is a holar than as an ascetit'. Enun Olastonbury he caiiicd 

00 leaching an ignoianigeueraliwn. as .Elfred had 

done m an eailier time. .Elfred, howe\ er, was a warrior and a ruler 
first, and then a teatlier. Dunstan was a teacher first, and then a 
ruhu. liajljvd UJuni>cL and Dunstan became thus 

ifrT liist exaniplr of a < lass of men wimh aflei wauls lose to ]>ower 

- lh.«i, namelN, of cm Icsiastn al siatesinen. Dp to that time all 
who h.ol go\t ined had been wan tors. 

17. Archbishop Oda. Anothei ^uic of the C'hiiu h's woik, iLc 

m.imti naiiM* ol a high '^tandatd of moralit), wa^, m the time of 
Eadrcd, lepu a nted b) < ‘d.c Au hbishop of Fantcibury. The 
ai I i‘pled stand.od of moiahtx differs in ciitTeient age<, and, fa* 
many rea^iui-', u w.is held b\ the puiern.mds m the tenth (a‘ntin\ 
that relibac y w .i - m»l)lei than mamage. If our opinion is <har.ged 
now, it Is bevau'^emanN thing- ha\c< h.inged. Xo one then thought 
of tea«]nt>g*a girl an\ thing, except to sew and to hmk after the 
liomag and an ignorant ami untr.nncd wife ciuild (>nly be a hniden 
to ,1 man who was mteul upon the growth of the spnitual or mtel* 
l(s tual life m himself ami in others. At all times the m ojilv^, who 
weic oficil J itllrvl because they li\ed according 

ti> a 1 < rtain uilc, had heen nnmairied, and attempts had fiequeiltly 
been made by (oimcils of (lie Thiiuh io compel the pan^4Uie&l^ 

01 bceuku ^ Iciey . to follow their example. In England, however, 

K 
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iind on the Continent as well, these orders were seldom heeded, and 
a married clergy was everywhere to be found, (^f late, however, \ 
there had sprunj,^ up »» !ho rinny^ jp Ihir^/iindy, a zeal] 

for the establishment of universal < Icrical celibacy, and this zeal 
was shared by Archbishop Oda, though he found it impossible to 
overcome the stubborn resistance of the secular clergy. 

18. Eadwig’s Marriage.- In its eaj^erncss to set up a pure 
standard of morality, the Cluinh had made rules against the 
inariia^Ljeof even distant relations. Kaciwi^ otiended against these 
rules by inarryini^ his kinswoman, /Klf^ifii. A ijuarrel <irose on 
this Occoimt between Dunstan ami the youn^" hin^^, and Dunstan 
was driven uito banishment. Su< h a quaricl was sure to wisaken 
the kin-, l)e( ause the su])port of the bi'-liops was usually -ivcii 
to him, for the sakt* ol tin* maintenam e of peace and order. 1‘he 
disj)ut(‘ t ame .it a ba<i tim<‘, bee au‘-e tlieu' was also a ({uairel 
timon;.; tin* i'aldoi im-n and other -1 eat me n. At last the ealdor- 
men ol the nonh and (entie of ICn-ltind levolted and sea up the 
kin- brother, Ivad-.o, to be kin- of all l’ay.;land north (’if the 
'riianu's. Tpon ihi^, < )d;i, taking ( ouraee, de( lared KadwCv; and 
his \(»un- wife to iK‘ separated too ne.ii of km, and even seized 
hei and Itad hei <ariie<i bt'vond sea. In 959 ICidwi^ died, and 
Kad^ar sm ceedtal to the whole kingdom. 


CHArTKR V 

I \IM,\K s } N(;i AM> 

I. Eadgar and Dunstan. 959 975. Kadg.ir was known as tin 
bea< otnl King. Me had the ad\antag< . whieh Kadwig had not, ul 
having the Chun h on his side lleniamtamed older, with the 
help ol I) m^i.in as his pnm ipal iidvi^ei. N ot long aJter.] ii;> ac- 
CC;5>n>n I limstan be< ame Ap hbishop of Canierburv. llis polK'vv 
was that of a man who knows that lu* ( annin do cmuv thing and isj 
< <MU< lit t«» do wli.it he ^.in I he 1 bines were to keep tluu own 
laws, and not to have I'.n-hsh laws toiced np»'n them. 1'he great 
i'aldonnen \veri‘ to be cmn iliated, not to hi' iepies.>ed. Kvervthing 
was 1(1 be done to raise the standard of morality and knowledge. 
I'Oreign te.n hers were bi ought m (<»sot upsiitools. Moie than thi.> 
Dunstan did not attempt. It is true that in his lime an ctlbit was 
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made to found monasteries, which should be filled with monks 
living after the stricter rule of whirh the exfimple had been set at 
Cliiny, but the man who did most to establish monasteries again in 
England was not I.)un.'>tan. but ,nf AVinc^e^yr. 

TEthehvold, however, was not content with founding monasteries. 
He also drove out the secular canons from his own cathedral ot 
Winchester and tilled their places with monks. His example was 
followed by yWorceslciv Dunstan did not 

introduce monks c\en into Ins own ('atlicdrals at Won'o>>ter and 
Canterbury. As fat as it i^ now' possibK* to iindei stand ll*r 
matter, the cliange, tliough it provoked great h«>stility, w'as tor the 
better. 'Hie secular canons were ofitm niarrietl, tonne<ted with 
the lady of the neighbourhooii, and living an eas> life. 'Die monks 
were celibate, living according to a strit t rule, and ( onforming them- 
selves to what, according to the standard of the .ige, was the highest 
ideal of religion, ily a life of c(»mplete self denial they weie able 
to act as examples to a generation whiih needed tea( hing by 
example more than byword. How completely monastii ism was 
associated with learning is shown b\ the fa« I th.it the monks now 
established at W(»r«'e^n‘r took up the w’oik of (a^ntinunTg tlfC 
Chronicle whic.h had ly;^en begun.unilcr (1 »^(‘e p. bi 

2. The Cession of Lothian, - ll is said that Eadgar wuh. 
once; rj^wecL b\L..six kinii^ jun ihe. river, Dee, The -.toiy, though 
probably untrue, sets forth hi’> power not only over his (»wn im- 
mediate subjects but over the whole island. Ills lit’e of Ceafehil 
shows that at least he lived ou good terms villi his neiglihoiirs. 
There is reason to hehe ve that he was able to do this Ixs au-^o h<^ 
followed out the policy of Kadimind in '-ingling out the king of S« ois 
as the ruler whom it was most worth hi'^ while to < om iliatt*. I'iad- 
nuind had given over .Strathchile to one king of .Sf ots. Karlgar. 
it is said— and probably with truth --gave ov<t f.olhian to anotheu. 
Lothian w as the n the name of the wlmli* of tlie northiun part of 
BcmicTa streteTm-^Trr^ to the Forth. In Kadred’s lime 

the Sc ots had oicupud I’!adwine->biirh ' l''.ilinhu> . tlie northfun 
border fortress of lierne ia fsee p. 43 , and after tins iho land to the 
south of that fortress must have been diffn tilt to dfdend against them. 
It is therefore likely tliat the stor\' is true that Ka.dgar ( | nthum 

in who was llu n king of the S« ots, especially as it would 

account for the pear efiil rhara< ter of Ins reign. Kenneth in ar ce(itmg 
the gift no doubt engaged to be faithful to Kadgar, though it is im- 
jiossiblc to say what was the exa< l nature of his obligation. It is of 
more importance that a Celtic king ruled thenr efoiward over an 
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English people as well as over his own Celtic Scots, and that ulti- 
nuitely his descendants became more Kn;^^lish than Celti(' in 
character, through the attrai tion exercised upon them ]>y their 
English subjects. 

3. Changes in English Institutions. --The long struggle with 
the Danes could not fail to leave its mark ii])ou h'.nglish society. 
The history of the clianges wliich look phat is diffa ult to trace ; 
in the first jdacc because our information is scanty, in the second 
because things happened in one part of tin' country which did not 
happen in another, ^’et there were two diangcs uliiih were widely 
felt ; th e giowth of the king’s authority, and thecae celera tion of the,. 
])iocess w hich w as redin i ng to bondagcMlie ceorly or simple freem^up’ 

4. Growth of the King's Power. In the early days of the 

English i.oinjuest the kings and other great men had around them 
their war-bands, i oinposed of gesiihs or thegns, personally al- 
tat hed to ihcmsehes, .ind iead\, if need were, to die on their lord's 
behalf. \’ery e<ul\ these tai*gns wore n'w.irdetl by grants of land 
on (ondilion of <'onlinuing mihtar\ servic e. luery extension of 
the king’s power o\er fresh territory math' their service^ more im- 
portant. It had alwa\s been diffn'ult to ]>iing logt'thcr the fyrd, 
or general army of the frecani'n, e\en of a sm.ill district, and it 
wMs ijuile impossible to bring together the f\rd of a kingdom 
reaching from the Chanru 1 to the Firth of Foith. .Elfred's 
divisicm of the fyrd into two parts, one to tight and the other 
to stay at home, may lia\e served when all the fighting had to 
be done in the westt in jiart of \Vessr\. .Kthelstan or Eadmund 
could not possibly make e\en half., of the men of l)e\onshir(* 
or Essex hglit m his battles north of the Humh<'i. .The kin g s 
ihereftiu;^ more upon llieir ilu gnSj who in 

UUil. 3 uldilijK:gns of their own whom they ^ ould Jjiing with them ; 
a,iivllhus was formed aii army reatlyfor mihiaxy service in any patt 
«4f [he, kingdom. A king who could coirinaml such an army wa 
even mour powerful than one who lould command the whole of 
the forces of a smaller territory. 

5. Conversion of the Freemen into Serfs. It is impossible to 
give a t eitain a< count of the « hanges whi« h p.isscd ov ei the Kugli'>h 
fw'emen, but ihert' ( .01 be hule doubt lb. it a pixKess had !)i*en for 
some time going on vvhii h lonveiled them mio bondmen, anil that 
this procc:>s was greall) accelerated by the Danish wai''. hen 
a dKlrict was IxMUg plundcre<l the peasant holders ot the strips 
of \illage land suffered most, .mil needed the jirotei lion of the 
noighbouiing ihcgn, who was belter skilled in war than themselves^ 
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( and this protection they could only ohtnin on condiiion <^f be 
coinin^^ bondinciL tbemselvcs -that is to say, of gi\ ir^ certain ci.iys 
in the NvecT; to work on the special estate of the lorc^ buodinan 
differed. both from a slave and from a modern farmer, 'rhon^^h he 
\^\s bound to the soil and could not j^o away if he wished to do so, 
yet he could not be sold as though he were a sla\e ; nor, on the 
other hand, could he, like a farmer, be tinned out of his holding so 
long as he fulfilled his obligation of cultivating his lord s demesne. 
The lord was almost invaria.bly a thegn, either of the king or of 
some superior thegn, and there t]'y^. iu England, as there 
arose about the same time on the Continent, ^ch;iin of pei^^onal 
relatiimships. The king was no longer merely the head of the whole 
people, lie was tlie personal hud of his own tliogns, and th(\\ 
ag.iin were the lords of other ihegns. 'I'he seifs (nl(i\.ited th- ii 
lands, and thereby set them free to light for the king on behalf of 
the whole nation. It seems at lirst sight a^ if iln^ llnglish j>eople 
had fallen into'a worse condition. An organisation, partly militaiy^^ 
and partly servile, was substituted for an organisation (»f free men.! 

juAbki- way could llic wliolc.of laiiglaiul.lk: auui]gau)ated. 
The mu mn gained in unity what iljost m figcdonv 

6. The Huudied-moot and the Lord’s Court.- -In another way 
the condition of the peasants was alttaetl for the woise by the 
growth of the king's ])o\\pi. In formei days land was liehi as 
‘ ^olkTahd/ granted by tie- people at the oi iginal c oiK|iu st, ])»issing to 
tiS kinsmen of the holdei if he died without children. AfterwanU 
the clergy introduced a system by whirh the owner i ould grant the 
‘bQoUand,.’ held by book oi eh irtci, setting at nought the claim of 
his kinsmen, and in order to gi\e salidit) to the .oiangemeni, 
obtained the consent of the king and his W'itenagemot sre p. 15 . 
In time, the king and the W'itenagemot granted < liaittus in oilier 
cases, and the new 'bookland ' to a great extent superseded the oM 
‘f()lkland,’>uXQU»p.ai}kd by a.giunt.uf ihc rigUi of kukliug specif 
am rts.^ In this manner the old lumcl red -moots b(M:anu‘ neglediul, 
in. Vui those who 
jived on the loi cl's , Jand atUadcd-Ek-j;a^tA^.,^y as eem- 

directed the ojdeul as ihey had om.e d<mc in 

|thj;Jiundx.ed‘mQOt. 

7. The Towns. The towns had grown up in vaiious ways. 
Some were of old Roman foundation, such as Limoln and ( ilou- 
cester. Others, like Nottingham ami Ibistol, had come into 
existence since the English settlement. Others again g.uliered 
round monasteries, like Ilury St. Edmunds and iVtcrborough. j’he 
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inliabitants met to consult about their own affairs, sometimes in 
ilcpcndenc c on a loid. Wliere there was no lord they held a 
unut whii'h was composed in the sana' way as the hundred moots 
outside. 'I he townsmen had the right of holding a market. K\ery 
sale had to lake place in the presence of witnesses who could pro\e, 
if called upon to do so, that the sale had re.illy taken place, and 
markets were therefore usually to be found in towns, because it was 
there that witnesses could most easily be found. 

8. The Origin of the Shires. - J:)iLUcs, which were di\isions 
larger than the hundreds, and smaller than the larger kingdoms, 
originated in various ways. In the south, and on the east coast as 
far north as the Wash, tliey w'ere either old kingdoms like Kent and 
Essex, or stailements forming j)art of old kingdoms, as Xorhdk 
(the noith folk^ formed pait of Ka'-t Anglia, and Dorset or Soiner- 
s(‘l. the lands of the Dorsti tiin (U‘ the S(aners<i‘tan, formed part of 
the kingdom of Wessex. In the icnlre and luwth they were of 
more it.aent origin, and were piobably formed as those parts of 
England were gradually recomjuered from the Danes. The fact 
that most of these shires are named from towns— as Derbyshire 
from Dei by, and Warwickshire from Warwick - shows that they 
came into existence after towns had become of importance, 

(), The Shire-moot. Whilst the hundred-moot decayed, the 
folk-moot continued to flourish under a new name, as the shire* 
^|aat. I’lns moot was still attended by the freemen of the shire 
tliough the thegns were more numerous and the simple freemen 
less numerous than they had once ])een. Still the continued exist- 
ence of the shiie-moot kept up the custom of self-gcnernment more 
than anytiiing else m England. 'Ihe oidcals were witnessed, 
were-gikl infli< led, and rights to land adjudgeti, not by an officer of 
the king, hut by the landowners of the shire assembled for the 
\puiposc. rhese meetings were (udiniudy presided over by the 
Icaldoiman, who appeared as the military commander and th* 
ial head of t]\e shire, and by the bishop, w ho represented the 
Vhurch. Anotlu*! incest important personage was the shcritT, or 
shite- re eve, who^e l^usim ss it was to see thatj|\e king had all his 
lights, to preside ovit the shire-inoot when it sat as a judicial court, 
aiul bt.Idhc care that it;? bcnlenccs wcic put in execution. 

to. The Ealdormen and the Witenagemot, Dunng the long 
fight with the Danes commanders were needed who tould lead 
the forces of more than a single shite, before the end of Eadreds 
reign there were cahlornici) wJio t illed over many sJiires, One of 
thein for instance, Tuhclstan, Ealdorinan of Eist Anglia, and of 




IM.m and scf.ti of a l-urh of the rcntury af f .tUs'^ron-pn-Jf .Nf-'r}’)*--!, rl . 


made up of three the F.ahlonnen, the iJjshop'., and the 

;4^rcater Thegns, When a king died the Wltenagcmot chost* his 
successor out of tlic kingly family ; its inernher^ appeared as wit 
nesses whenever the king * booked ' land to ,iny (nie ; and it eu*n, 
on rare oeeasions, deposed a king wlio was unlit for his post. In 
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llic days f)f a ^n-cat warrior kin^^ like Eadward or Eadmund, mein- 
Ihm's of lh(‘ Wit(‘na^^c‘niol were but inslrumentb in his hands, but if 
a weak kin^ ( aine iij)on the throne, each member usually look his 
own way and piiisued liis own interest rather than that of the kin^»- 
and kingdom. 

If. The Land. 'Flic ruhi\at(*d land w^as surrounded either 
by wood or by pastun^ and open eommons. Every rottaj^er 
k(‘pt his hive of bees, to produee ih(‘ honey whieh was then used as 
we now Use sie^ar, and drove his swincJ nto the woods to fatten on 
tht‘ M orn^ and bee« h nuts whieh 'strewed thc;^oound In the autumn. 
S]jei.‘p und < altle were fed on lh<* j)asture^, and hoi'^V'^ weie so 
abundant that when the l)anish ])irates landed they found it (s't'-y 
to ^et e\ery man on hor>eba( k. \'et neillu'r the Danes nor the.* 
hay.4lish ever learnt to tiijht on hor^ehaek. 'Fhey rode to battle, 
hut as as th(‘y apprna<'hed theenenn th<‘\ dismounted to lie^ht 
on foiVi. 

12. Domestic Life. -'1 h<‘ hutj> of the \illa^ers < lu^ttaed round 
.lilciiou.se of the loid. His abode wa- built m a yard surrounded 
for |)roi<‘< tuin by a mound and fen-a', wlnKt \eiy ^oeat men often 
e''tabli>he(l themsehes m buihN sinionndtaj by earthworks, 
either of the.!' own lai^nv^ oi tin* work ot earlKU* tunes. Us 
printapal frattne was tJjie^Xndl, m whnh the whole famih with the 
quests and the thei^nts «>f lhi‘ hud met for their hilmIs The w'alls 
wire ('o\('M‘cl with «uitams work<ai in patterns of bnj^iit eolouis. 
'I he liie was li-hted on health, d bioad stone in tlie nnddh*. 
o\ (*1 w hn h wa'' a hoh* in tite laiof lhroUL,li whiih the sinoki* of the 
h.ill «'s(\ipe(i, I'hc Windows weie narrow, and wane either unrlosed 
hole- in the wall, oi eo\eied with oiled Imen whuh wouhl .nim ' a 
< ( 1 i.iut amount ol Infill. 

I Food and Drink. In .i hou-e at meal lime hoauN 

wrre biou^hl forwaol an i placed on tresseU. Liead was to be had 

in i)l<'ntv. jn.l buiicr. 

a'- uimii)" ainl nilicr ujiun whiili lattlo ,in‘ now loil in winiiT 

well’ wh'iily iinknnwn. and it wa' tlii-ioloie nctcss.ny to kill laiyc 
innnliois ''f '‘'''I 

were di''h<’^. Inn noidin piatrs nor (nrk'^. Kai h man took the 

miMt in In^ lin^ci". and t-nhor bit nH a pici o or cm it ort v.uh a 

kndV. riic inasior of tlin 1 ioum‘ sat at tlio bead ol ibe table, and 
the l.id\ handed round tlie dunk, and ..rieinaid.s sat down by her 
Inishanils side. .She, however, with any other ladies who mi.yhl 
he liiescnl, soon depaited to the < hainber whirh was their exv^n 
apavtmoul. Tlic nven eonlimictl dtinkinj; long. Ihe > up' or 
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glasses which tliey used were often made with the bottoms 
rounded so as to force the guests to keep them in their hands till 



GIa^s tainb!<t. (Utiti'h .Mu>aim.) 


they were empty. driiik.iv:as.iucail» tliat is to say, fer- 
mented honey, brewed from mall alone, as hops ueie not 



I )rjnkin'4 ^lass. (liritiat M uscitui ) 


introduced till many ronturics later. In uealiliy houses iiiiported 
Bfiae-was to bcJjijd. Kiij;lish wine was not unknown, but it was 
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so sour \hrit it b;i(l to be :>N\'celencfl with liouey. It was held to be 
tlisi^raeetul tt) IcMve the company as lonj^ as the drinking lasted, 
and drunkenness and tiuarrels weie not unfrequent. Wandcrini* 
minstrels who could ])lay and sing or tell stories were always 
welcome, especially if they wen^ jugglers as well, and could amuse 
the company by throwing knives in the an* and catching them as 
they fell, or could dance on their hands with their legs in the air. 
When the feast was over, the guests and dependents slept on the 
















CcHub and < of S- andin ui.in typ<‘, f -und at York. (X. \\ in th'. riiiidi Museum.) 


flooi on nigs or ''tr.iw, (*a( h man taking (‘<ire to liang his \\e^])ons 
(lo^e tf)his h(M(l on the walk to defend himself in c ase of an attack 
bN n>bb(‘is m the night. 'Hu* lord utned to his ihambei, whilst 
the uninariu*(l kulics o< < iipied boweis^ oi small locm'v. e«uh with a 
st'p.irate <ioor opening on t<> tlu' vaid. Xlltti only IjctW-ware 
4^f sir,iw, (fsciihoi nnm inn wonn n woie night dic^ses of .my 
kind, but if lhe\ took ott their at all, wiappecl thcmsches 

m nigs, f 
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CHAPTER \'I 

I.\(;i-\M> AND NOKMANDV 


LEADING DATES 

Death of Eadpar 975 

Accession of i^thelred 979 

Accession of Cnut 1016 

Accession of Eadward the Confessor i03*> 

Banishment of Godwine .... 1051 

Accession of Harold and Battle of Senluc ic6*j 


I. Eadward the Martyr. 975 979.- died in 975, h .u iiv^ 

two boys, Eadward aiul .luhehc'd.' < >n hw death a <['iain;l luokt* 
out amoni^st the ealdorinen, Mune dei lann^ foi the stu ( (‘s>,i(in (»f 
Eadward and others f(»r the of .lalirhrd. d he polith al 

quail'd uas eoniplieated an e< de aa^tit al (juaiK'l. 1 iie suj)- 
poriers of Eadward were the f?iend> of tin' ^eud.ir » ler-v ; tlie 
bUpporters of .Etlif'lted wete the tiiomE of iln* monk-. I)im^tan. 
with his iDiial niod«.*ial(on, i:a\ e hi> \ oi< t* fm tin* tddea ^oiu and 
Eadward was < hosen kmi^ and < lowneil. Not only h. id he a stion;; 
party oj)j>os(‘d to him, but he liad a di>^at:slied stt‘p mother m 
/Eifthryth, tin* mother t>f .l.thehed, whiEt his own motlier, who had 
probably lx en married to E<id...:ar without full inan!a,.;f riles, liad 
been Ion;.; ^m» e dr.id. After lei^nm^ nu font \ears Ididwaid was 


* Gcncaloi;y of die Ln.,d di Kirn; from l-’.i 11; -i l‘> I .i iisu ih' 1 tin !mi; — 
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murdered near Corfc by some of the opposite party, and, as was 
commonly supposed, by his step-inother^s directions. 

2. iEthclred’s Early Years. 229^ 9^- ~-'T^-thelred, now a boy 
of ten, became kin^ in 979. The epithet the Unready, which is 
usually assigned to him, is .1 mistranslation of a word which properly 
means Uie Kede-lcss, or the man without counsel, fie was entirely 
without the cjuahties whiih befit a king. Kadinund had kept the 
great «'hH‘ftains in subordination to himself Ikh.iusc he was a siir^ 

( essful leach*!, fkidgar had kept them in sulMirdination Ijecause 
he treat(‘d them with lesped. /f.tlielred could neither h-ad nor 
show respect. He was ahvays picking quarrels whem he ought to 
ha\(* been making peac:e, and alwa>s making peace when he ought 
to ha\e Ix'en fighting. W hat he tried to do was to lessen the powci 
of the gieat ealdonnen. .md bring tlie whole country more directly 
under his own authority. In 985hedro\e cait Jdfric, the Ealdorman 
of the Mercians, jp 988 Dunstan died, and /Ethelretl had no! 
longer a wi>e ad\ ism* by bis sidcc 

3. The Return of the Danes. 984.-11 would h.ive been difficult 
fir .Elliehect to o\ (*rj>ow’c‘r the ealdonnen even if he had had no 
olluT enemies to deal with. Unluckilv for Imn. new swarms of 
Italic^' and Norwegians had already apj>eaied in England. "Ihey 
lieg.m !>\ |iluncleimg the c ountr\, wiihout attempting to settle m it. 
In 991 llnluncith, I'.aldorman of the ICast Saxons, was defeated and 
slain by ihynt at Maldon. .Ethc-lred t cuild think of no Ix'tter counsel 
tlnm to pa\ them icc^xxj/., a sum of monc‘\ whit li wa^ then cd* muc h 
gieaU'i value than it now, to ab'^iam from ])kinclering. It was 
no* nece*'‘'arih a ii.id thing to dca, ( )ne c»f the gre atest of the; king's 
of the* (iernians, Ilc iiiy the Fowler, had paid money for a truce ic^ 
iiarbanan*' whom Im was not stiong enough to tight. lUit when the 
tin* e had l>een btuight lleniN took care to m.ike himself strong 
encuigli to ci(*siio\ them when the\ came again. JTlielred was 
ncacu rcad\ to tight the l)ane> and Not wegi.ms at any time, i 
994 nlaf I'l \ g\ as>on. w ho liad bc'en dn\en ttom tlic kingship of 
Noiwav. and S\c*nd, who hacl bean drixcm fiom tin* kingship of 
Uenmaik. jonu'd ion ( to attai k l.ondon. Ihc* London c ili/cns 
fought be tter than the* English king, and the two chieftains failed 
to take the town. ‘ I hey went thenc e, and wrought the gPMtcM 
evil that e\er anv army could dex in burning, and harrying, and in 
maipslaying.as m lCssrx,and in Kent, and in Sussex, and in Hamp- 
shire. And at last they toc^k their horses and rode as far as they 
could, and did unspeakaljle e\il.' 1 he plunderers were mnv known 
as ‘ the army/ moving about where they would. .Ethclrcd this time 
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gave them 1 6^000^ He gt^rid o£-QlaC 3 ’h sailed away and was 
sTam by his enemres, but fie could not permanently ^et rid of Svenfl. 
i ?ven 3 r*ibou t the year ibop, recovered his kingship in Denmark, 
anSTwas more formidable than he had been before. Plunderings 
went on as usual, and /Ethclred had no resource but to pay money 
to the plunderers to buy a short respite. He then looked across 
the sea for an ally, and hoped to find one by connecting himself 
with the Duke of the Normans. 

4. The Norman Dukes. 912— 1002. —The country which lies 
on both sides of the lower course of the Seine formed, at the begin- 
n!hg of the tenth century, part of the dominions of Charles the 
Simple, king of the West Franks, who had inherited so much of 
the dominions of Charles. the (treat as lay west of a line roughly 
drawn from the Scheldt to the Mediterranean through the lower 
course of the Rlume. Danes and Norwegians, knov\n on tin* Conti- 
nent as Normans, plundered Charles's dominions as theyhtid plun- 
dered England, and at last settled in them as they hat^ settled in 
parts of England. In ji^Charles the Simple coded to ihen leader, 
Hrolf, a terntor)' of w hich the capital was Rouen, and w hit h her ame 
known as Normandy -the land of the Normans. Hrolf became 
the first Duke of the Normans, but his men wcic fierce and niggt'd, 
and for some time their southern neighbour.^ scornfully called him 
and his descendants Dukes of the Pirates. In process of time a 
change took place w'hicli affected both Nc*rmandy and other 
countries as well. The W est Frankish kings wi^re desc .ended from 
Charles the (ireat ; but (hey had failed to defend their subject^* 
from the Norman^, and they thereby lost hold U|)on their jwople. 
One of their depen<lent nobles, the Duke of the Fien< h, whose chief 
city, }*ari>, formed a bulwark against the Norman-. .id\ anting 
up the Seine, grew mor(.‘ powerful than thiMii'-elves. At tlie .'^ame 
time the Normans were becoming more ami more Frenth in 
their speech and custom^. At last an alliarn e wa-. made i>etween 
Hugh Capet, the son of Hugh the (ireat, I>)uke of the French 
(see p. 63;, and^Kkhi^il Duke of the Normi(PJ>. 

The race of Charles the Urcat was dethrmicd, and Hugh became 
king of the French. In name he was king over all the territory 
whicli had been governed by I harlc-. the Simple. In reality 
that happened in France whicli /Ethclred had been trying to 
prevent in England. Hugh ruled directly over liis own duchy of 
France, a patch of land of whit h Paris was the capital. 1 'he great 
vassals of the crown, wlui answered to the English ealdonncn, 
only obeyed him when it was their interest to do so. The most 
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powerful of these vassals was the Duke of the Normans. In 1002 
the duke was Richard 11 . - the Good the son of Richard the 
Fearless, In that year who was a widower, married 

Richard^s sister^ Em ma. It was the beginning of a connection 
with Normandy which never ceased till a Norman duke made 
himself by conquest king of the English. 

5 - Normandy and England. The 

causes which were making' the English thegnhood Vmilitary 
aristocracy acted with still greater force in Normandy, "i'he 
tillers of the soil, sprung from the old inhabitants of the land, 
were kept by their Norman lords in even harsher l^ondage than the 
English serfs. 'I’hc Norman warriors held their land by military 
service, each one. being bound to light fm* his lord, and the lord in 
turn being bound, together with his dependents, to light for a higher 
lord, and all at last for the Duke himself. In hmgland, though, 
in theory, the relations between the king and his ealdormen were 
not very different from those existing between the Norman duke 
and hi^ immediate vassals, the connei lion between them was far 
l(K>scr. 'I lu? kingdom as a whoht had no general unity. The king 
could not ( cmtrol the ealdormen, and the ealdormen could not 
('ontrol the king. Even when eahlornuai, bishops, and thegns 
met in the Witenageinot they c'ould not speak in the name of 
the nation. A nation in any true sense hardly existed at all, 
and they were not chosen as represeiUalix es of any part of it. Each 
one stood for himself, and it was only natural that men who during 
the greater part of ide year were ruling m their own districts like 
little kings should think more of keeping up their own alnu*st 
indejKMulent power at home than of the common interests of .di 
England, which they had to consider when they met and that for 
if few (lays only at a time in the Witenagemot. /lahelrcd at Iciist 
was not the man keep tliem united. 

6. Sveod’s Conquest. X002 1013. . Ethe lred, hav ing failed to 
buy off the Danes, tried to mtirdcr them. In 1002, on St. Hricc's 
Day, there was a general massacre of all the Danes — not of the 
old inhabitants of Danish blood who had settled in.Klfredstime - 
hut of the new -I tuners, Svend returned to avenge his counU> men./ 
/Ethelred had in an earlier part of his reign levied a land-tax known 
as the Danes —the lirsLl.UuUtucc ol a 

general Ux inl^iglainL ! le now called on j 

ships fpr^^ flfel ; but he could not trust his ealdormen. Some of the 
stories told of these times may be exaggerated, and some may be 
merely idle tales, but we knowcnougli to be sure that Knglan<l was 
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a kingdom divided against itself. Svend, ravaging as he went, beat 
down r esistanc e everywhere. In I0I2 t l^ Danes seized >Elfhca h. 
Arc hbishop of Canterbury,' and offered to set him free if he would 
pay a ransom for'his life, ile refused to do so, lest he should have 
tp wring money from the poor in order to pay it. The drunken Danes 
pelted him with bones till one of the number clave his skull with 

an axe. He was 
soon counted as a 
martyr. Long after- 
wards one of the 
most famous of his 
successors, the Nor- 
man LaBjxan^, 
doubted whether he 
was really a martyr, 
as he had not died 
for the faith- ‘He 
that dies for right- 
eousness,^ answered 
the gentle Anselm, 
‘dies for the faith/ 
and to this day the 
name of /Klflieah is 
retained as St, Al- 
phege in thQ list of 
English saints. In 
lOli, Svend ap- 
peared no longer as 
a plunderer but as 
a conqueror. First 
tUe old Danish districts of the north and east, and then the Anglo- 
Saxon. realnl of yEIfred - Mercia and Wessex -submitted to him to 
avoid destniction. In xofj "ii^lEhelr^ed fled to Normandy. 

7, ^tiielred Restored. "1014— 10x6.- In 10x4 Svend died sud- 
denly as he was riding at the head of his troops to the attack of 
the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds. A legend soon arose as to the 
{manner of his death. St. Edmund himself, the East Anglian king 
Eadtnund who had once been martyred by Danes (see g. 58), now 
aj^eared, it was said, to protect the monastery^ founaed in his 
honour. * Help, fellow soldiers ! * cried Svend, as he caught sight 
of the saint. *St. Edmund is coming to slay me,’ St. ^dmund, 
we arc told, ran his spear through the body of the aggressor, and 
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Svend died that night in torments. His Danish warriors chose 
his son Cnut kingM Eflidand . » The English Witcnagemot sent for 
iEthelrcd to return. At last^ in 1016, .Ethelred died before he had 
conquered Cnut or Cnut conquered him. 

8. Eadmund Ironside. roi6.— /Ethelred’s eldest son - not the 
son of Enirna -Eadmund Ironside, succeeded him. He did all 
that could l)e done to restore the English kingship by his vigour. 
In a single year he fought six battles ; but the treachery of the 
ealdormen was not at an end, and at Assandun Q Ashington),\xi 
Essex, he was completely overthrown. He and Cnut agreed to 
divide the kingdom, but before the end of the year the heroic 
hladmund died, and Cnut the Dane became king of England with- 
out a rival. 

9. Cnut and the Earldoms. 1016— 1035.— Cnut "as one of| 

those rulers who, like the Emperor Augustus, shrink from no 
barbarity in gaining power, but when once they have acquired it 
exercise their authority with moderation and gentleness. He be- 
gan by outlawing or putting to death men whom he considered 
dangerous, but when this had once been done he ruled as a 
thoroughly English king of the best type. The Danes who had 
hitherto fought for him had come not as settlers, but as an army, 
and soon after Eadmund’s death he sent most of them home, re- 
taining a force, variously stated as 3,000 or 6,000, \varriors known 
a ^is H ouse-ca rls ( House-meu)^ who formed a small standing amiy ' 
tlcpendirig enlTrdy on himself. They were not enough to keep 
down a general rising of the whole of England, but they were quite' 
enough to prevent any single great man from reixdling against him. 
Cnut therefore was, what /Eihelred had wished to be, really master 
of his kingdom. Under him ruled the eahlormen, w ho from this 
time were know n as Earls, from the Danish title of Jarl (see p. 64), 
and of these Earls the principal \Verc the three who governed Mercia, 
Norlh-humberland, and Wessex, the last named now^ including the 
old kingdoms of Kent and Sussex, There was a fourth in East 
Anglia, but the limits of this earldom varied from time to lime, and 

* Genealogy of the Danish kings 
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'there were sometimes other earldoms set up in the neighbouring 
shires, whereas the first-named three remained as they were for 
some time after Cnuts death. It is characteristic of Ojut that the 
one of the Earls to whoni ^ giavc his'greatest .confidencc^^vas (J^ 
an Englishman, who jps Flarl of the West Saxons. Another 
En^ishman, Leofwine, became Earl of the Mercians. A Dane 
H^btained the earldom of the North-hiimbrians, but the land was 
^^'•barbarous, and its Earls were frequently murdered. Sometimes 
there was one Earl of the whole territory, sometimes two. It was 
not till after the end of Cnut^s reign that Siward became Karl 
of Deira, and at a later time of all North-humberland as far as 
the Tw^ecd. The descendants of two of these Earls, (lodwine 
and Leofwine, leave their mark on the histoiy for some time to 


10, Cnut’s Empire.— Beyond the Tweed Malcolm, king of the 
Scots, ruled. He defeated the North-humbrians at Carham, and 
Cnut ceded Lothuui to him, either doing so for the first time or 
repeating the act of Eadgar, if thi' stor)' of Eadgar’s cession is 
true. At all events the king of the Scots from this time ruled as 
far south as the Tweed, and acknow Iedge<l Cnufs superiority. 
Cn ut also became lying, /)f .Denmark by his brother’s dealli, and 
king ^f .Korw'ay by conquest. He entered into friendly relations 
with Richard II., Duke of the Normans, by n^rr)'ing his sister 
Emmgj, tbe widow of .^Ethdrcd.’ 

1 1. Cnut’s Government — Cnut had thus made himself master of 
a great empire, and yet, Dane a^Te w'as, though he treated Enj^lish- 
nicn and Danes as equals, he 

He restored, as men said, the laws of h^adgar— that is to say, Ije 

^ Genealogical connection between the Houses of Kngland and Nor- 
^ mandjr 
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rcyexcnced and once as he was rowing on the waters of 

the fens, he heard the monks of Ely singing. He bade the boatmen 
row him to the shore that he might listen to the song of praise and 
pra>'er. lic,jgy< ^ went o Ai^Pilglima^c^o R-ome, to humble himself 
in that city which contained the burial places of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. ‘ I havd 

vowed to (lOd,’ he wrote, ‘to live a right life in all things ; to rule 
justly and piously my realms and subjects, and to administer just 
judgment to all. If iKpretofore I have done aught beyond what 
just, through headincss or negligence of youth, I am ready, with 
(lod’s help, to amend it utterly.* With Cnut these were not mere 
words. It is not likely that ilicre is any truth in the story how his 
flattering courtiers told him to sit by the sea-shore and bade the in- 
flowing tidt‘ refrain from wetting his feet, aiul how when the waves 
rose over the ^po: on which his (hair was placed he refused to wear 
In-' (.nnvn again, because that honour belonged to (jod alone, the 
true. Ruler of the woild. Vet the story would not ha\c been 
invented except of oiic wh( )^ was believed to have been ej othed w ith. 

of Cnut 1035 -1042. -Cnut died in 1035. ^»od- 
vvine and the West Saxons chose Ilarthacniit, the son of Cnut and 
Kmma to take his fatliePs place, whilst the north and centre, 
headed by Lcofwiiu 's son, Leofric,* Earl of the Mercians, chose 
Harold, the son t»f C nut by an earlier wife or concubine, (lodwine 
perhaps hoped that Harthaenut would make the West Saxon earl- 
d(»m the centre of the empire whiclr had been his fathers. Cnut^ 
empire was, however, breaking up. The Norwegians chose 
Magnus, a king of their own race, and Harthaenut remained in 
Denmark to defend it against the attacks of Magnus. In Normandy 
(here were two English Etbelings, /Elfrcd and Eadward, the sons 
of .Eihclrcd b> Emma, who seem to have thought that the absenc e 
of Harthaenut gave them a chance of returning to England. /lilfreu 
landed, but -was seized by Harold. He was blinded with such 

^ Genealogy of the Mercian carls 
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cruelty that he died. His death was, truly or falsely, attributed to 
GodMne. As Harthacnut still remained in Denmark, the West 
Saxons deposed him and gave themselves to Harold, since which 
time England has never been divided. In 1040 Harold died, and 

to claim the crown. He brought 
with him a Danish fleet, and with his sailors and his house-carls he 
ruled England as a conquered land. fflised,a P ^^^lggehl to satisfy 

his men, and sent his house-carls to force the people to pay the 
heavy tax. I'wo of them were killed at WSlorcestcr, and he burnt 



First Great Seal of Eadward the Confessor (obverse). 


Worcester to the ground. In 1042 he died ‘as he stood at liU 
drink’ at a bridal. 

13. Eadward the Confessor and Earl Godwtne. 1042- 1051. 

The English were tired of foreign rulers. ‘ All folk chose Eadward 
king.’ Eadward, the son of /Ethelred and the brother of the mur- 
dered yElfred, though an Englishman on his father’s side, was also 
the son of the Norman Emma, and had been brought up in Nor- 
mandy from his childhood. The Normans were now men of Frenrh 
speech, and they were more polite an«l rultiraled than English- 




1042-1051 GREATNESS BANISHMENT OP GOHWINE 6 j 

men. Eadward filled his court with Normans. He disliked the 
roughness of the English, but instead of attempting to improve them 
as the greiit yElfred had formerly done, he stood entirely aloof from 
them. The jame of the Cpn fessor by which he was afterwards 
known was given him on account of his piety, but his piety was 
not of that sort which" is associaled with active usefulness. He 
was fond of hunting, but was not active in any other way, and he 
left others to govern rather than himself. For some years the 
real governor of England was Ear l Godwinc. who kept his 
own earldom of Wessex, and managed to procure other smaller 
earldoms for his sons! As the Mercia over which Leofric ruled 
was only the north-western part of the old kingdom, and as 
Si ward (sec p. 84) had enough to do to k^p the fierce men of North- 
humberland in order, Oodvvine had as yet no competitor to fear. 

i n 104s he became the king’s father-in-law by the marriage of 
iadward with his daughter, Eadgyth. Eadward, however, did his 
)est for his Norman favourites, and appointed one of them, Robert 



Huming, (From ihe B.'iyeux T.ipestry.) 


of jumi^ges, to the bisln pric of London, and afterwards raised him 
to the Archbi.shopric of Canterbury. Between Codwine and the 
Normals there was no goodwill, and though j[iod wine was himself 
of fair repiU(% his eldest son, Swcg£n> a young man ofBrufa! nature, 
alienated the goodwill of his countrymen by seducing the Abbess 
of Leominster, and by murdering his cousin Beorn. Godwine, 
in hife blind family aficction, clung to his wicked son and insisted 
on iris being allowed to retain Iris earldom. 

^ 14. The Banishment of Godwine. lOSi.-At last, in 1051, tie 
sti ife between the king and the Earl broke out openly, Eadward s 
brother-in-law, Eustace, Count of Boulogne, vjsited England. On 
his return Iris men made a di.sturbancc at Dover, and In the riot 
winch ensued some of the townsmen as well as some of his own men 
Ivcrc slain. Eadward called on Godwine, In whose earldom Dover 
was, to punish the townsmen. (lodwine refused, and Eadward 
summoned him to Gloucester to account for his refusal. He came 
aUended by an anned host, but Leofric and Si ward, ^rilo were 
jealous of (irniwine’s power, came with their armed followers to 
support the king. Leofric mediated, and it was arranged that the 
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question should be settled at a Witenagcmot to be held in Loridon. 
In the end Godwine was outlawed and banished with all his 
family, Swegen went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and died on 
the way tfhek. 

15, Visit of Duke William. 1051. - In Ciodwine’s absence 
£adward received a visit from the Duke of the Nonnans, William, 
the bastard son of Duke Robert and the daughter of a tanner of 
Falaise. Robert was a son of Richard II., and William was thus 
the grandson of the brother of Eadward’s mother, Emma . Such a 
felatTonSinp gave him no title whatever to the English throne, 
as Emma was not descended from the English kings, and as, 
even if slic had been, no one could be law'fully king in England 
whn was not chosen by the Witenagcmot. Eadward, however, 
ha«J no children or brothers, and though he had no right to 
give away the trown, he now promised William that he should 
succeed him. William, indeed, was just the man to attract one 
whose character was as weak as Eadward s. Sim e he received the 
dukedtmi he had beaten down the opposition of a fieri e and dis- 
contented nolStlily at \"al-cs*dunes (1047;*. From that day pcai c 
and order prevailed in Normandy. Law in Normandy did not come 
as/m England 'from the traditions of the shire-moot or the Witena- 
gcmot, where men met to consult together. It was the Dukes 
law, and if the Duke was a .strong man he kept peace in the land. 
If he was a weak man, the lords fought against one another and 
jjlimdered and oppressed the [loor. William wa.s strong and wily, 
and it was this combination of strength and wiliness wliii Ii enableil 
him to bear down all opposition. 

16. William and the Norman Church. - An Englishman, who 

saw* much of William in after-life, declared tliat, severe as he was, 
he was mild to good men who loved (iod. The Church was in 
his days assuming a new place in Europe. The monastic revival 
which had originated at Cluny (sec p.67) had led to a revival of the 
Papacy. In 1049, for the first lime, a Pope, Leo IX., travelled 
tbroughWestern Europe, holding councils and inflicting punishments 
upon the married clergy and upon priests who took arms and shed 
blood. With this improvement in discipline? came a voluntary 
turning of the better clergy to an ascetic life, and increased devotion 
was accompanied, as it always was in the middle age.s, w ith an 
increase of learning. William, who by the strength of his will 
brought peace into the state, also brought men of devotion 
and learning into the high places of the Church. His chief 
confidant w'as Itafian who had taken refuge in 
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the abbey of Bee, and, having become its prior, had made it the 
central school of Normandy and the parts around. With the 
improvement of learning came the improvement of art, and churches 
arose in Normandy, as in other parts of Western Europe, which 
still preserved the old round arch derived from the Romans, though 
both the arches themselves and the columns on which they were 
borne were lighter and more graceful than the heavy work which had 
hitherto been employed. Of all this Englishmen as yet knew 
nothing. They went on in their old ways, cut off from the 
European influences of the time. It was no wonder that Eadweard 
yearned after the splendour and the culture of the land in which 
he had been brought up, or even that, in defiance of English law, 
he now promised to Duke William the succession to the English 
crown. 

17. The Return and Death of Godwine. 1052 -1053. —After 
William had departed Englishmen became discontented at Ead- 
ward’s iiH leasing favour to the Norman strangers. In 1052 
(iudwine and his sons -Swegen only excepted — returned from 
exile. They,sailed up the Thames and landed at Southwark. The 
foreigners ha^tily tied, and Eadward was unable to resist the popular 
feeding, (iodw ine was restored to his earldom, and an Englishman, 
Siiga nd, was made Archbishop of Canterbury in the place of Robert 
of J umieges, who escaped to the Continent. .\s it was the law of the 
Churth that a ])ishop once appoinit'd could m»l be deposed except 
by the ec( le^iasta al authoriiies, offen< e was in ibis way given to the 
Pope. Ciodwine did not long outlive his restoration. He w'as 
striK k down by apoplexy at the kings table in 1053;. ilaioWt 
who, after Swegens death, was his eldest son, succeeded to his 
(Mrhlom of Wessc.x, and practically managed the affaiis of the 
kingdom in Eadward s name.* 

1 8. Harold’s Greatness, 1053-1066.— I farold was a brave and 
energetic man, but Eadward preferred liis brother Tosijg , and on 
the death of *Si\y;ird appointed him E arl of North humberjand. 
A little later (lyrth, another brother of Harold, became Earl 
of East Anglia, together with Itcdfordshire and Oxfordshire, and a 
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fourth brother, Leofwine, Earl of a district formed of the eas<tcm 
shires on eiAer side of the Thames. All the richest and most 
thickly populated part of England was governed by Harold and 
his brothers. Mercia was the only large earldom not under their 
Oile. It was now under yElfgar, the son of Leofric, who had lately 
died, 

19. Harold and Eadward. 1057 -1065— It became necessary 
to arrange for the succession to the throne, as Eadward was child- 
less, and as Englishmen were not likely to acquiesce in his bequest 
to William. InjJQg t he^the lin|[Ea^ward, a son of Eadmund Iron- 
side, was fetcKSTback fro m H un trarw where he had long lived in 
e^e, and was accepted as the heir. Eadward, however, died almost 
immediately after his arrival. He left but one son, Eadgar the -/Ethel- 
ing (see genealogy at p. 78\ who was far too young to be accepted 
as a king for many years to come. Naturally the thought arose of 
looking on Harriet as Ead ward's successor. It was contrary to all 
custom to give the throne to any one not of the royal line, but the 
custom had been necessarily broken in favour of 
conquero^,and it might be better to break it in favour of an English 
earl'father than to place a child cm the throne, when danger threatened 
from Normandy. During the remainder of Eadward’s reign Harold 
showed himself a w%1irrior worthy of the crown. In 1063 he invaded 
Wal^ and reduced it to submission. Abtiut the same lihu* /Elfgar 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Eadwinc, in the earldom of the 
Mercians. In 1065 the men of North-humbcrland revolted against 
Tostig, who had governed them harshly, and^who wa^. probably 
unpopular as a West baxon amongst a population of Danes and 
Angles. The Nnrth-humbrians chose Eadwinc .s brother, Morkcre, 
as his successor, and Harold advised Eadward to acquiesce in 
what they had done. Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire 
were committed to Waltheof, a son of Siward (see p. 84), and the 
modern Northumberland was committed to a native nilcr, Oswulf. 

20, Death of Eadward. 1066. -England was therefore ruled by 
two great families. Eadwinc and Morkcre, the grandsons of 
Leofric, governed the Midlands and almost the whole <>( Nortli- 
humberland. Harold and his brothers, the sons of Godwine, 
governed the south and the east The two houses had long been 
rivals, and after Eadw^irds death there w’ould be no one in the 
country to whom they could even nominally .submit Eadward, 
whose life was almost at an end, was filled witli gkK>my forebodings. 
His thoughts, however, turned aside from the <'ontcmplation of 
earthly things, and he was only anxious that the great abl>cy church 



1065-66 foundation OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY gi 

of Westminster, which he had been building hard by his own new 
palace on what was then a lonely place outside London, should be 
consecrated before his death. The church, afterwards superseded 
by the structure which now stands there, was built in the new and 
lighter form of round-arched architecture which Eadward had 
learned to admire from his Norman friends. It was consecrated 
on December 28, 1065, but the king was too ill to be present, and 



To^er in ihe carliw* ^lylc. Church at FarVs 
Barton. 

(The Uttfciiieni** arc nuu h later.) 


lower in the earlier slvl^ St 
Benel’s Church, Cambridge. 


pn J,^i^|i.nTY be died, .and was buried in the church which he 

liad founded. Harold was at once chosen king, and crowned at 
Westminster. 

2 f . Harold and William. 1066, William, as soon as he heard 
of his rival's coronation, claimed the crown. He was now even 
mightier than he hatl Ikjcii when he visited had ward. In 1063 
he had conquered Maine, and, secure on his southern frontier, 
he was able to turn his undivided attention to England. Accord- 
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ing to the principles accepted in England, he had no right to 
it whatever ; but he contrived to put together a good many rea* 
sons which seemed, in the eyes of those who were not English- 
men, to give him a good case. In the first place he had been 



Building a church in the later style. (From a drawing belonging to 
the Society of Antiquaries.) 


sdected by EadwarU as his heir. In the second place the d^privA* 
4on of Robert of JumiS^s ao.^nev against the Church kw 
of the Contin ent, and William was therefore able to obtain from 
the I'opc a consecrated banner, and to s[)cak of an attack upon 
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liajgtodas an attempt to uphold the righteous laws of the Churchy 
In the th ird place, Harold had at some former time been wrecked^ 
upon the French coast, and had been delivered up to William, 
wfi(7had refused to let him go till he had sworn solemnly, placing 
his hand on a chest which contained the relics of the most holy 
Norrnap saints, to do some act, the nature of which is diversely 
related, but which Harold never did. Consequently \yilliam could 
speak of himself as going jojtahs^ on a perjurer. With 

some difficulty William persuaded the Norman barons to follow, 
him, and he attracted a mixed multitude of adventurers from alF 
the neighbouring nations by promising them the plunder of Eng-^ 
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land, an argunuMit which every one could understand. During tiu 
whole of the spring and the summer ships for the invasion of 
ICngiand were being built in the Norman harbours. 

22. Stamford Bridge. 1066. All through the summer Harold 
was watching for his rival s coining. The military organisation 
of England, however, was inferior to that of Normandy. I he 
Norman barons and their vassals were always ready for war, and 
they t ould support on their estates the foreign adventurers who 
were placed under their ordei*s till the lime of battle came, 1 iarold 
had his housejji arkh constant guard of picked troops which had 
been instituted by Cnut, and his thegiis, who, like the Norman 
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barons, were bound to 
serve their lord in war. 
The greater part of his 
fort:e, however, was 
composed of the pea- 
sants of the fyrd, and 
when September came 
they must needs be sent 
home to attend to their 
harvest, which seems 
to have been late this 
year. Scarcely were 
they gone when Harold 
received news that his 
brother Tostij»r , angry 
with him for having 
cfinscnted to his depo- 
sition from the North- 
h Umbrian earldom, had 
allied himself to Harold 
IJarclra^a, the fierce 
sea-rover, who was king 
of Norway, and that the 
two, with a mighty host, 
after wastii^^ the York- 
shire coast, hatl sailed 
up the Humber. The 
two Northern Earls, 
Eadwine and Morkcre, 
were hard pressed. 
Ifarold had not long 
liefore married their 
sister, and, whatever 
might be the risk, he 
was bound as the king 
of all England to aid 
them. Marchingswiftly 
northwards with his 
house-carls and the 
thegns w'ho joined him 
on the way, he hastened 
to their succour. On 
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the way worse tidings reached him. The Earls had been defeated, 
and York had agreed to submit to the Norsemen. Harold hurried 
on the faster, and came upon the invaders unawares as they lay 



A Norman ship. (From the Hayeiix Tapestry.) 


heedlessly on both sides of ihe Derwent at wStamford Bridge. Those 
on the western side, unprepared as they were, were soon over- 
powered. One brave Norseman, like Horatius and his comrades 



Norman noldier* mourned. (From the Bayeux Tapestrj*.) 


in the Roman legend, kept the narrow bridge against the army, till 
an Englishman crept under it andstab1>ed him from below through 
a gap in the woodwork* The battle rolled across the Derwent, and 
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when evening came Harold Hardrada, and Tostig himself, with the 
bulk of the invaders, had been slain. For the last lime an Englishl 
king overthrew a foreign' host in battle on English soil. 

23, The Landing of William. 1066. -Harold had shown what 
an English king could do, who fought not for this or that part of the 
country, but for a^l England. It was the lack of this national spirit 
in Englishmen which caused his ruin. As Harold was feasting 
at York in celebration of his victor>^ a messenger told him of 
the landing of the Norman host at Pevensey. He had saved 
Eadwine and Morkere from destruction, but Kadwine and Morkcrc 
gave him no help in return. He had to hurry back to defend Sussex 

without a single man 
from the north or the 
Midlands, except those 
whom he collected on 
his line of march. I hc 
House of Leofric br>rc 
no goodwill to the 
House of (lOtlwine. 
England was a king- 
dom divided against 
itself. 

34. Tbs Battle^qf 
Sralac. rogd. H arold , 
as soon as he reached 
the point of danger, 
drew up his army on 
the long hill nf Scnlac 
Group of archers on foot. (From the lUytux Tapcxiry.) on which Battle Abbey 

now stands. On Octo- 
jjgM^William marched forth to attack him. The military equip- 
ment of the Normans was better than that of the English. Where the 
weapons on either side are unlike, battles are decided by the mo* 
mentum —that is to say, by the combined weight and speed of the 
weapons employed. The English fought on foot mostly with two- 
handed axes; the Normans fought Ihot only on horseback with 
lances, but also with infantry, some of them being archers. A horse, 
the principal weapon of a horseman, has more momentum than an 
armed footman, whilst an arrow can reach the object at which it 
is aimed long before a horse, and Harold was therefore obliged to 
attempt to lessen the danger by defensive contrivances. He bad in 
his favour the slope of the hill up which the Normans would have 
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to ri<le, and he jaiafid near the too of it p p f>]i<ia dp to keep 

off the enemy’s cavalry from sweeping away his footmen. Strong 
as this defence was, it was immovable, and therefore made it 
impossible for Harold to change Ins arrangements as the fortunes 
of the day might need. William, on the other hand, had not only 
a better armed force, but a more flexible one. He had to attack 
and, versed as he was in all the operations of war, he could move 
Im men from place to place apd make use of each opportunity as 
it arrived. 'I'he English were brave enough, but William was a 
more intelligent leader than Harold, and his men were better 
under control. .after the battle had begun the Norman 

hotsoueo-charged up the hill only to be dri ven hark The wily 
William, finding that tlie dyke was not to be stormed by a 



Men fightinc; with a\es. (From the Rayeiix Tapc«try.> 


direct attack, met the difficulty by English with a 

arrows and ordering his , left w ing., to. 4ly. 

The stratagem was successful. Some (rflixe Eaglish-ruriied down 
jUie.JhyULi» pursint 'Fhe fugitives faced round and charged thq 
pursuers, following them over the dyke. The English on the hil} 
were thus left unguarded ; hut they held out stoutly, and as thd 
Xorman horsemen now in occupihion of one end of the hill chargeq 
fiercely along its crest, they locked their shields together andj 
fought dcsj>cratcly for life, if no longer for victory. Slowly and 
steadily the Normans pressed on, till they reached the spot wherej 
f larotd, surrounded by his house-carls, fought beneath his standard. 
I'here all their attacks were in vain, till William, calling for his 
l>owmen, bade them shenn ihctr arrows into the air. Pown came 
the arrows in showers upon the heads of the English warriors, .and 
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one of them pierced Harold’s eye, stretching^ him lifeless on the 
ground. In a series of representations in worsted work, known as 
the Bayeux Tapestry, which was wrought by the needle of some 
unknown woman and is now exhibited in the museum of that city, 
the scenes of the battle and the events preceding it are pictorially 
recorded. 

25. William’s Coronation. 1066.— William had destroyed both 
the English king and the English army. Jt is p o ssible t hat_ 
England, if united, might still have resisted. The great men at 
LondM 7 :hdse VEtllcling, the grandson 

of Eadmund Ironside. Eadwinc and Morkere were present at the 
election, but left London as soon as it was over. 'Fhey would lo(^k 



l^eath of who i> .ittempunK to pull the arrow front In', eye, 

(Krom the Uayeux lapcslry.) 


after their own earldoms ; they would not join others, as Harold had 
done, in defending England as a whole. Divided England would 
sooner or later be a prey to William. He wanted, however, not 
merely to reign as a conqueror, but to be lawfully elected as king, 
that he might have on his side law as well as force. He first 
struck terror into Kent and Sussex by ravaging the lands of all 
who held out against him. Then he marched to the Thames and 
burnt Southwark. He did not, however, try to force his way into 
London, as he wanted to induce the citizens to submit voluntarily 
to him, or at least in a way which might seem voluntary. He 
therefore marched westwards, crossed the 'Fhames at Wallingford, 
and wheeled round to Herkhampstcad. His presence there made 
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the Londoners feel utterly isoLated. Even if Eadvvine and Morkere 
wished to do anything for them, they could not come from the 
north or north-west without meeting William’s victorious army. 
The great men and citizens alike gave up all thought of resistance, 
abandoned Eadgar, and promised to take William for their king. 
On Christmas 1066^. William was chosen with acclamation 
m Windward’s abbey at Westminster, where Harold had been 
chosen Tess than a year before. The Normans outside mistook 
the shouts of applause for a tumult against their Duke, and set 
fire to the houses around. The English rushed out to save their 
property, and William, frightened for the only time in his life, 
was left alone with the priests. Not knowing what was next to 
follow, he was crowned king of the English by Ealdrcd, Arch- 
bishop of York, in an empty church, amidst the crackling of flames 
and the shouts of men striving for the ntastciy. 
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I. The First Months of the Conquest. 1066 1067. Though at 
the I’uno when William wa ' < row ncri h<' had gained artiial po^^cssion 
of no more than tile soiiih casicin |)aii of Knglaiulju' « laime<l a 
right to rule the whole as !av»fiii king of the English, not incody 
by Eatlward’s lx‘t(uest, but by election and i oronation. In reality, 
be canu- as a coiKiueror, whilst the Normans by whose aid he 
gained the victory at Senlac 
left their homes not merely - 

to turn their Duke into a king, ' 

but also to acquire lands and _ 

vvQitlth for themselves. Wil- ' 

liain could not act justly and 
kindly to his new subjects 
even if he wished. What he 
did was to clothe real vio- 
lence with the appearance of Law. He gave out that as he had been 
the lawful king of the English ever since Eadward’s death, H-yo'd 
and all who fought under him at Senlac hail forfeited their lands by 
their treason to himself as their lawful king. These lands he distri- 
buted amongst his Normans. The English indeed were not entirely 


A silver iwnny of William ibe Conqueror, 
Mruck at Romney* 
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vdispossessed. Sometimes the son of a warrior who had been slain 
was allowed to retain a small portion of his father’s land. Some- 
times the daughter or the widow of one of Harold’s comrades was 
compelled to marry a Norman whom William wished to favour. 
Yet, for all that, a vast number of estates in the southern and 
eastern counties passed from English into Norman hands. The 
bulk of the population, the serfs— or, as they were now called by a 
Norman name, the villeins—were not affected by the change, except 
so far as they found a foreign lord less willing than a native one 
to hearken to their complaints. The changes which took place 
were limited as yet to a small part of England. In three months 
after his coronation William was still without authority beyond an 
irregular line running from the Wash to the western border of 
Hampshire, c.xcept that he held some outlying posts in Hereford- 
shire. It is true that Eadwine and Morkere had acknowledged 
him as king, but they were still practically independent. Even 
where William actually ruled he allowed all Englishmen who had 
iiot fought on Harold’s side to keep their lands, though he made 
them redeem them by the payment of a fine, on the principle that 
all lands in the country', except ‘those of the Church, were the king’s 
lands, and that it was right to fine those who had not come to 
Benlac to help him as their proper lord. 

2. The Conquest of the West and North. 1067 - 1069. —In March 
1067 William returned to Normandy, In his absence the Nor- 
mans left behind in England oppressed the English, and were sup- 
ported in their oppression by the two regents appointed to govt rn 
in William’s name, his half-brother, Odo, Hishop of Haycuv, 
whom he had made Earl of Kent, and William EiU-Osbem, Earl of 
Hereford. In some parts the English rose in rebellion. In 
Deccml>er William returned, and after putting down resistance 
in the south-eastern counties, set himself to conquer the rest of 
England. It took him more than two years to complete his task. 
Perhaps he \^puldjiave failed even then if the whole of the ujicon* 
cjucred part of the country had risen against him at the same time. 
Each district, however, 

enough to beat them dowTroe^^K^inthe spring ofjfi^he 
ijesiegS and loot Exeter, and suMued the West to the Land’s End. 
When this hiid been accomplished he mrned northwards against 
I^wine and who had declared against him. William 

soon frightened them into submission, and seized on Yoikand all the 
country to thsjiauth.o£ 4 fQrtc on the eastern side of England. In 
10^ t he English of the North rose once more and summoned lb 
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their aid king of Denmark, a nephew of the great Cnut. 

Svend sent a 0 anish fleet, and the Danes were joined by Eadjar 
die / Eth elin j^.and ^ other English chiefs. They burnt and~^un- 
dcred York, but could do no more. Their great host melted 
away. The Danes went off with their booty to their ships, and the 
English returned to their homes. William found no army to oppose 
him, and he not only regained the lands which he had occupied 
the year before, but added to them the whole country up to the 
Tweed. 

3. The Completion of the Conquest. 107a— William was never 
cruel without an object, but there was no cruelty which he would 
not commit if it would serve his purpose. He resolved to make , 
all further resistance impossible. Xht ,VA!£.of York, a long and 
wide stretch of fertile ground running northwards from the city to 
the Tees, was laid waste by William’s orders. The men who had 
joined in the revolt were slain. The storcd-iip crops, the ploughs, 
the carts, the oxen and sheep were destroyed by fire. Men, women, 
and children dropped dead of starvation, and their corpses lay 
unburied in the wasted fields. Some prolonged life by feeding on 
the flesh of horses, or even of men. Dthers sold themselves into 


slavery, bowing their heads, as was said, in the evil days for meat. 
“ Waste ! waste 1 waste ! ” was the account gi\ cn long afterwards 
of field after field in what had once been one of the most fertile 
districts in England. William’s work of conquest was almost over. 
Early in 1070 he crossed the bills amidst frost and snow, and 
descended uixm Chester. Chester submitted, and with it the shires 
on the Welsh border. The whole, of England was at last subdued. 


4. HerejwwdlS^Reyqlt Md the Homage of Malcolm, 1070— 
I (>72.- -^TTnly one serious attempt to rciolt was afterwards made, 
bm this was no more th.in a Imal rising. The ls 1 ej£Jil)t 'vas in 
those days a real island in the midst of the waters of the tees. 
Hcreward, with a band of followers, threw himself into the island, 
anjlTwas only after a year’s att.ick that he was driven out. hen 
the revolt was at its height, JtadJEilllL JUUL .Morkere fled from 
William’s court to join thejtjsijxgenls. Eadwine was murdered by 
his own attendants. Morkcre reached Ely, and when resistance 
warat“an Surivas banisheil to Normandy. No man ever deserved 
les^ pity than these two brothers. They had nev^r sought any 
one’s advantage but their own, and they hail been faithless to every 
< ause which they had pretended to adopt. Before Herewaid was 

n.va8«l 

carrying off with him droves of English slaves. ' 
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who had by that time subdued Hereward, marched into Scotland 
as far as the Tay. Malcolm submitted to him. at ^bemeth y, and 
acknowledged him to be his lord. Malcolm’s acknowledgment was 
only a repetition of the acknowledgment made by his predecesisors, 
the Scottish kings,, tn 63, 84];^ but 

William was more powerful than Eadward or Cniit had beenvand 
was likely to construe the obligation more strictly. * 

How down the English, - William, having 

conquered England, had now tb govern it. His first object was to 
keep the English in subjection. 

I Confis£aJ imLi>f Land — I n the first place he continued 

Ito treat all who had resisted him as rebels, confiscating their land 
^and giving it to some Nonnan follower. In almost every district 
there was at least one Norman landowner, who was on the watch 
against any attempt of his English neighbours to revolt, and who 
knew that he would lose his land if William lost his crown. 

{b) the .second place William built a 

I castle in ever)' town of imiMjrtance, which he garrisoned with his 


I own men. The most notable example of these castles is the Tower 


of London. 


(c) The Feuda l Army . — In the third place, though the diffusion 
of Norman landowners and of William’s castles made a general 


revolt of the Englibh difficult, it did not make it impossible, and 
iWipia m took care to have an ariny always ready to pul down a revolt 
if It occurred. | 15 o king in those days could have a ronstaiuly paid*" 
army, such as exists in all European countri«?s at the present day, 


because there was not much money anywhere. Some men had 
land and some men had bodily strength, and they Ixirtered one for 
the other. TJieyillcin gave his strength to plough and reap for his 
jord^ in return for the land which he held from him. The fighting 
gave his strength to bis lord, to serve him with his horse and 
his spear, m return for the land which he held from him* This 
system, which is known aj^f<>udaL had been growing up in England 
before the Conquest, but it was perfected on the Continent, and 
William brought it with him in Us perfected shape. The w arrior 
whp ^rved on horseback was called a knight, ^uid when a knight 
received land from a lord on military tcnure-^ljiat is to say, on cont 
ditfoi? of mjlitarv scrvice^he was called the vg^gakof his jordl 
he became a vassal he knelt, and, placing Sis hands tetw|cct| 
Hhose of his lord^ swore to be his man. Xhis-.*i£t was called doin g 
Jicmage* The land which he received as sufficient to maintain 
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I^Qund to serve his lord in arjps, this service being the rent pay- 
able for his land. If the vassal broke his oath and fought against 
his lord, he was regarded as a traitor, or a betrayer of his trust, 
and could be turned out of his land. . The whole land of Eng^ 
land being regarded as the king’s, all land vyas held from thd 
king. Sontetimes the knights held their fees directly from the kind 
and did h<)inage to him*, '['hese knights were known as tenants 
capite), however small their estates might .be. Usually, 
however, the tenants in chief were l&rge landowners, to whom the 
king had granted vast-estates ; and these when they did homage 
engaged not merely to fight for him in person, but to bring some 
hundreds of knights with them. To enable them to do this they 
had to give out portions of their land to sub -t enants , each envagintr < 
to bring himself and a specified number of knights. There might 
thus be a regular chain of sub-tenants, A engaging to serve un^r 
H, 15 under C, C under IJ, and so on till the tenant-in-chief was 
reached, who engaged to bring them all to serve the king. Almostr 
all the larger tcnants-in-chicf were Normans, though Englishmen] 
were still to^ be found amongst the sub-tenants, and even amongst i 
the smaller tcnants-in-chiefj The whole. b judk\ howe ver, was pit J 
pondcrantly Norm an. andJV^Uiam .cOlUd, therefore depend upon I'ji 
to se rve h im as an airny in the field in case of an Ertg^sh rising. 1 

down the Normans. -Wilham was not 
amaid only of the English. He had cause to fear lest the feudal 
army, which w;is to keep down the English, might be strong enough ' 
to Ikj tiirncd against himself, and that the barons— -as th e great er 
tenants-in-chie f w'crc usually called— -might set him at naught as 
Eadwinc and Morkcre had set Harold at naught, and as the Dukes 
of Normandy had set at naught the kings of France. To prevent 
this he adopted various contrivances. 

(a) 4^ki lim.,oLJhL.JLrM Earl<hmj-\xi the first place hrf 
abolished the great ctirldoms. In most counties there were to b«i 
no earls at all, and no one was to be earl of more than one countyf. 
There was never again to be an Earl of the West Saxons like God- 
wine, or an Earl of the Mercians like Lcofric. 

W E st ates of the Barons scatllurfd, — Not only did William 
diminish The official authority of the earls, he also weakened the 
territorial authority of the l>aron.s. Even when he granted to one 
man estates so numerous that if they had been close together th^ 
would have extended at least over a whole county, he took care to 
scatter them over England, allowing only a few to be held by a 
single owner in any one county.. If, therefore, a great baron took 
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it into his head to levy war against the king, he would have to 
collect his vassals from the most distant counties, and his intentions 
would thus be known before they could be put in practice. ^ 

W more important was 

William s resolution to be the real head of the English nation. He 
^ad weakened it enough to fear it no longer, but he kept it strong 
enough to use it, if need came, against the Norman barons. He 
won Englishmen to his side by the knowledge that he was ready 
to do them justice whenever they were wronged, and he could 
therefore venture to summon the fyrd whenever he needed support, 
without having cause to fear that it would turn against him. 

7, Ecclesiastical Organisation.— JBeforc the Conquest the English 
'Church had been altogether national Its bishops had sat side 
by side with the ealdomien or earls in the shire-moots, and in the 
Witenagemot itself. They had been named, like the ealdormcn or 
earls, by the king with the consent of the Witenagemot. Eccle- 
siastical questions had been decided and ecclesiastical offences 
punished not by any special ecclesiastical court, but by the shire- 
moot or Witenagemot, in which the laity and the clergy were both 
to be found. WiHiam rcsolveiL to change a^l jhis. The bishops 
and abbots whom he found were Englishmen, and he replaced 
most of them by Normans. The new Normap bishops and abbots 
were dependent on the king.' 'fhey looked on the English as 
barbarians, and would certainly not support them in any revolt, as 
their English proiiercssors might have done. ThursUm, indeed, 
the Norman Abbot of (ilastonbury, was so angry with his English 
monks because they refused to change their style of music that he 
called in Xrtrmau archers to shoot them down on the steps of the 
altar. Such brutality, however, was exceptional, and, as a rule, even 
Norman bis lmpsu and abhoXs mid Wfill -.disposed^ . t heif 

JEnglish rtdghboursj^^ thu. more because they were Mt. ICJX. 
friendl); with the Norman nobles, who often attempted to encroach 
on tb^lands of the ’ QjurcTi.* Many a king in William s position 
w'ould have been content to fill the secs with creatures of his own, 
who would have done what they were bidden and have thought of 
no one’s interest but his. William knew, as he had already sliown 
in Normandy, that he would be far better served if the clergy were 
not only dependent on himself but dcsenung the respect of others. 
He made his old friend P* Archbishop of Can- 

terbury. I^nfranc ba<l, iilce \vuriam, the mind of a ruler, and 
Under him bishops and abbots were appointed who enforced dis- 
cipline. The monks were compelled to keep the rules of their 
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order, the canons of cathedrals were forced to send away their 
wives, and though the married clergy in the country were allowed 
to keep theirs, orders were given that in future no priest should 
marry, l^ywherc the .Church gave signs of new vigour. The 
monasteries became again the seats of study and learning. The 
secs of bishops were transferred from villages to populous towns, 
as when the Bishop of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, migrated to 
Lincoln, and the Bishop of Thetford to Norwich. New churches 
were built and old ones restored after the new Continental style, 
which is known in England as Norman, and which Eadward had! 
introduced in hi:> abbey of Westminster. The Church, thoughj 
made dependent on William, was independent, so far as its spiritual! 
rights were concerned, of the 
civil courts. Ecclesiastical 
matters nere discussed, not 
in the Witenageinot, but in a 
Tdiurch syno d, and. in course 
U)f lime, punishments were in- 
irticted by Church coui4s ^ on 
/ecclesiastical offenders. The 
power ofWilliain was strength- 
ened by the change. Tliat 
power rested on three supports 
- the Norman conquerors, 
the English nation, and the 
Church, and cacli one of these* 
three had reason to distrust 
the other two. 

8 , Pope Gregory VII.— 

The strength which William 
had acquired showed itself in 
his bearing towards the Pope. 
l» 1071 Archdeacon whofc)r senne years had been more 

powerful at Rome than the Popes themselves, himself became Pope 
under the name of Cregory VH. Gregory was as stern a ruler 
of the Church as William was of the Slate. He was an uncom- 
promising ehainptfin. pf \\\e Cluniac reforms (see p. 67). His 
object was to moderate the cruelty and sinfulness of tiic feudal 
warrior.s of EurO{^ by making the Church a light to guide the 
world to piety and self-denial. As matters stood on the Continent, 
it liad been imptissible for the Church to attain to so high a standard. 
The clei^y bought their places and fought and killed like the 
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laymen around them. The Cluniac monks, therefore, thought it best 
to separate the clergy entirely from the world. (Oin the first place 
they were to be celibate, that they might not be entangled in the 
Scares of life(>jln the second place they were to refrain from simony, 
or the purchase of ecclesiastical preferment, that they might not be 
dependent on the great men of the world^^jA third demand was 
added later, that bishops and abbots should not receive from lay- 
men the ring and staflf which were the signs of their authority — thej 
ring as the symbol of marriage to their churches ; the staff or crozicr, 
in the shape of a shepherd's crook, as the symbol of their pastoral 
authority^ The Church, in fact, was to be governed by its own 
J'laws in perfect independence, that it might become more pure 
itself, and thus capable of setting a better example to the laity. 
As might have been expected, though the internal condition of the 
Church was greatly improved, yet when (^r^yory aUeinpted entirely 
to free ecclesiastics ft 6m. the, ipflueacfi. aPtL atithority. of theJ ilaH.-. 
he found himself involved in endless quarrels. Clergy and laity 
alike resisted him, and they were supported by the Emperor Henry 
I\\, whose rule extended over Germany and the greater part of 
1 taly . Gregory next claimed Jhc.dtfht of-excommunicati i i^r kin g s 
‘tndj5yt]ip£jma,.-and deposing them jf ihj^y cUd not repent after 
excpjBPiumcatiom.., The State, he declared, vVas as the moon, re- 
ceiving light from the Church, which shone like the sun in heaven. 
The whole of the remainder of (iiegoiy’s life \va:> spent in a 
struggle with the Emperor, and the struggle was carried on by 
the successors of both. 

9. William and Gregory Vll.—It is remarkable that such a 
Pope as Gregory never came into conflict with William. William 
appointed bishops and abbots by giving them investiture, as the 
presenting of the ring and staff w';is called. He declared that no 
Pope should be obeyed in England who was not acknowledged by 
himself, that no papa! bulls or letters should have any force till he 
had allowed them, and that the decrees of an ecclesiastical synod 
I should bind no one till he had confirmed them. When, at a later 
time, Gregory required William to do homage to the see of Rome, 
William refused, on the ground that homage had never l>een ren- 
dered by his predecessors. To all this GregOfy iiuhmiUeA No 
doubt Gregory was prudent in not provoking William^s anger ; but 
that he should have refrained from even finding &ult with William 
may perhaps be set down to the credit of his honesty. Ale claimed 
|Q mike himse lf the master of kings becaus e as rule they did not 
cm-. of the Church, . care ip^ 
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He chose virtuous and learned bishops, and defended 
the clergy against aggression from without and corruption within. 
Gregory may well have been content to leave power over the Church 
in the hands of a king who ruled it in such a fashion. 

10. The R ising of the EarlSy loyg .— Of the three classes of 
men overwhich WiTIfam ruled, the great Norman barons imagined 
themselveiyo be the strongest, and were most inclined to throw off 
his yoke.^'he chief featu re of the reigns of William and of his 
successors till llllee generations was the struggle which scarcely 
ever ceased between the Norman barons on the one side, and 
the king supported by the English and the clergy on the others 
It was to the advantage of the king that he had not to contend 
against the whole of the Normans. Normans with small estates 
clung for support, like their English neighbours, to the crown. 
The first of many risings of the barons took place in X075. Roger, 
Earl of Hereford, in spite of William’s prohibition, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Ralph of Wader, Earl of Norfolk, who, 
though of English birth on his father’s side, had fought for William 
at Senlac, and may practically be counted as a Norman. As the 
chronicler expressed it : 

There was that bride* ale 
' To many men’s hale. 

The two earls plotted a rising against William and the revivals of 
the old independent earldoms. They took arms and were beaten. 
Ralph fled the country, and Roger was condemned lo perpetual 
imprisonment. His followers were blinded dr had their feet cut 
off. It was the Nonnan custom not to put criminals to death. 
To this rule, however, Williatn made one exception. Wallheof, the 
last earl of purely English race, had been present at the fatal 
bride-ale, but though he had listened to the plottings of the con- 
spirators, he had revealed all that he knew to William. His wife^ 
Judith, a niece of the Coniiueror, accused him of actual treason, and 
he was beheaded at Winchester. By the English he was regarded 
as a martyr, and it was probably his popularity amongst them which 
made William resolve upon his death. 

11. The New Fo rest— Only once did William cause misery 
amongst his subje^s for the sake of his own enjoyment. Many 
kings liefore him had taken pleasure in hunting, but William was 
the first who claimed the right of hunting over large tracts of 
country exclusively for himself. He made, as the chronicler says, 
^ mickle deer-frith —a tract, th.at is to say, in which the deer might 
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have peace—* and laid laws therewith that he who slew hart or hind 
that man should Wind him. ... In sooth he loved the high deer as 
i though he were their father.’ He forbade, in short, all men, except 
those to whom he gave permission, to hunt within the limits of the 
royal forests. In the so uth-west of Hampshire, near his hivourite 
^abode at Winchester, he created the New Forest. The soil is poor, 
and it can never ha\’eTeen covered by cultivated fields, but here 
and there, by the sides of streams, there were scattered hamlets, 
and these were destroyed and the dwellers in them driven off by 
William’s orders, that there might be a ‘mickle decr-frith.’ We 
may be sure that there was not nearly as much misery caused by 
the making of the New Forest as was caused by the harrying of the 
Vale of York, but popular tradition rightly held in more abhorrence 
the lesser cruelly for the sake of pleasure than the greater cruelty 
for the sake of policy. It told how the New^ Forest was accursed 
for William’s family. In his own lifetime a son and a grandson of 
his were cut off within it by unknown hands, probably falling before 
the vengeance of some who had lost home and substance through 
the crcation/>f the Forest, and in due time another son, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, was to meet with a similar fiite. 

12. Dopiesday Book. 1085^-1086.— It was to William’s credit 
that his government was a strong one. In William’s days life and 
property and female honour were under the protection of a king 
who knew^ how' to make himself obeyed, .Strong govcniment, 
however, is always expensive, and William and his officeis were 
always ready witli an excuse for getting money. ‘‘ The king and 
the headmen loved much and overmuch covetousness on gold and 
on silver, and they recked not how sinfully it was gotten, if only it 
came to them. . , . 'rhey reared up unright tolls, and many other 
unright things they did that are hard to reckon.” Other men, in 
short, must observe the law; Williams government w-as a law to 
itself. It was, however, a law*, and not a mere scramble for monc\ . 
Though there weic no Danish invaders nenv, W illiam continued 
to levy the Danegc ld, and he had rents and payments due to him 
in many quarters which had Inien due to his predcccsscns. In order 
to make his exactions more complete and more regular, he resolved 
to have set down the amount of taxable property in the realm that 
his full rights might be known, and in 1085, “He sent over all Eng- 
land into ilk shire his men, and let them find out how^ many hun- 
dred hides w ere in the shire, or w hat the king himself had of land 
or c«altlc in the land, or whilk rights he ought to have. . . . Eke 
he let write how^ mickle of land his archbibln>p> had, and his bishops, 
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and his abbots and his earls, and what* or how n^kle ilk man had 
that landholder was in England in land and in cattle, and how 
mickle fee it was worth.. So very narrowly he let specr it out that 
there was not a single hide nor a yard of land, nor so much as 
— it is a shame to tell, though he thought it no shame to do— 
an ox nor a cow nor a swine was left that was not set in his writ.” 
The chronicler who wrote these words was an English monk of 
Peterborough. Englishmen were shocked by the new regularity 
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of taxation. They could hardly be expected to understand the 
advantages of a government strong enough through regular taxa- 
tion to put down the resistance of rebellious earls at home and to 
defy invasion from abroad. The result of the inquiries of the 
king’s commissioners was embodied in Domesd ay !look» so called 
because it was no more possible to appeal fromlt than from the 
Last judgment. 

13. WiUiam’s Great Councils. — Though William was tumself 
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the true ruler of England, he kept up the practice of his prede- 
cessors in summoning t he Witenagemot from time to tim<> in his 
days, however, the namc-uf the Witenagemot w as changed into 
tha t of the r.reaLCouaoL an d, to a i.ligh.t_cxtcnt. it changed its 
nature with its jiai nirThc members of the Witenagemtt had at- 
>cniicdl>ecause t^ were officially conn, ecte^^^i^t,, |h. bej^ 

ealdormen or bishops or thegns serving in some w^iy 
Members of. the ( jrcat Council attendc![l,.hecause 
in chief fr om the ^ king . The dififercncc. h owever, was greater ml 
appearance t han in reality. No doubt men who held very small 
estates in. chief might, if they pleased, come to the (ircat Council, 
and if they had done so the (ireat Council would have been much 
more numerously attended than the Witenagemot had been. The 
P. 05 irjeC-tenatrU«da-c 4 Hfif,Jiow<>v»r^-i^ that it was not only too 
troublesome and expensive to make the journey at a time when 
all long journeys had to be made on horseback, but Jhat when they 
arrived their wishes wer e disregarded. They ther^forc^stayed at 
home, so that tlm (irciU Coumjl uas rt^mlarly attended only by 
the bishops,* the abbots of the larger abbeys, and certain great 
landowners who were known as baron;?. In this way t he (Irea t 
(^..Uncil became a g>uuuL,flLUlt^>y&a^ lando^aerg, . as the 
W iten a^^emot had been, though the two assemblies were formed 
<m diltcrent pOBciple^. * 

' »4- T]Se Geroot at Salisbury. 1086. - In io86, af ter Domesday 
Book had been finished, Wiinam snmmoned an unusually numerous 
assembly^ known as the t iieat C iemot, U) meet at Salisbury’. At thi$ 
not only tlic tgP/antsdUlrCkiei appeared, but also all those who held 
lands from them as^suh*icili»ns, “ There came to him," wnne the 
< hroniclcr, . . all the landowninj^ men there were overall En^jland, 
whose soever men they were, and all bowed down before him and^ 
))ecame liis men, and swo re oaths of fealty to him, that they would 
be faithful to him against all other men." It was this oath which 
nvirkc4jbc.d^ between English and Continental feudalism, 
though the)’ were now in t)thcr respects alike. Oil the Continent 
'each Jeuaut swore to he faithful to his but only the lords 
wlio held directly from the crown swore to He faithful to the king.' 
Fhc conscc^uence was that when a lord rebelled against t]ie 
king, his tenants followed their lord and not the kingr In 
the te nants swore to forsake their lord and to serve 
JigailTiSt him il he forsook his duly to the king. Nor 
was this all. \l miy tne n br eak thdr oaths. Willianiy however, 
was stro ng enough in England to punish tho.se who broke their^ 
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oaths to him, whi lst the king of France \yas seldom strong^cnough 
to punish those who broke Jheir oaths to him.„ 

*^1 5^ Wyiiam’^s Death. 1087. — The oath taken at Salisbury was 
the completion of William’s work in England. To contemporaries 
he appeared as a foreign conqueror, and often as a harsh and 
despotic ruler. Later generations could recognise that his suprem e 
merit was that he mad e Elngland one^ He did not die in England. 
In 1087 he fought with his lord, the king of France, Philip 1 . In 
anger at a jest of Philips he set fire to Mantes. As he rode amidst 
the burning houses his horse shied and threw him forward on the 
pommel of his saddle. He was now corpulent and the injury 
proved fatal. On September 9 he died. When the body was 
carried to Caen for burial in the abbey of St. Stephen, which 
William himself had reared, a knight stepped forward and claimed 
as his own the ground in which the gra^e had been dug. It had 
been taken, he said, by William from his father. “ In the name of 
God,’* he cried, “ I forbid that the body of the robber be covered 
with my mould, or that he be buried within the bounds of my 
inheritance.’’ The bystanders acknowledged the truth of his 
accusation, and paid the price demanded. 


CHAPTER VIII 

WILLIAM II. 1087—1100 
LEADING DATES 


Accession of WtUiAm 11 . 1087 

Norman rebellion against William II. . 1088 

Anselm^ Archbishop of Canterbury ..... 1093 
The Council of Rockingham, and the First Crusade . 1095 
Conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders .... 1099 
Death of Wliii&ni II . 1100 


1. The Accession of the Red King. 1087. -- In Normandy the 
Conqueror was succeeded by his eldest son, Hol>ert. Kolxrt was 
sluggish and incapable, and his father had expressed a wish that 
England, newly conquered and hard to control, should be ruled 
by his more energetic second so n, NJiilliajB. Tp .Ihft. lbk(L 4 i)n. 
t^^nry, he gav AiLsum of money. There w:is as yet no ^tfed rule of 
succession to the Elnglish crown, and William at once crossed the 
sea and w ’as crow ned king of the English at Westminster , b y Lao - 
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franc . William Rufus, or the Red King, as men called him, feared 
noTfjod nor regarded man. Yet the English rallied round him', 
because they knew that he was strong-willed, and because they 
needed a king who would keep the Norman barons from oppressing 
them. E(»r that very reason the more turbulent of the N orman barons 
declared for Robert, who would be too lazy to keep them in order. 
In the spring of 1088 they broke into rebellion in his name. William 
called the English people to his help. He would not, he said, wring 
money from his subjects or exercise cruelty in defence of his hunt- 
ing grounds. On this the English rallied round him. At the head 
of a great army he marched to attack the rebels, and finally laid 
siege to Rochester, w hich was Itc ld against him by his uncle Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, whom he had released from the imprisonment 
in which the (..onciucror had kept him. William called upon yet 
greater numbers of the English to come to his help. Every one, 
he declared, who failed him now should be known for ever by the 
shameful name of or worthless, 'I'he English came in 

crowds. When at last t'do surrendcied, the English pleaded that 
no meicy should be shown him. “Halters, bring halters !'’ they 
cried; ‘hang up the traitor bishop and his accomplices on the 
gibbet.” William, howe\ or, spared him, but banished him for ever 
fiom Kugl.tnd 

2. The Wickedness of the Red King.- William had crushed 


the Norman rebels witlt English :iid. When the \iclory was won 
he turned against those who h;id hcl|>ed him. It was not that he 
oppresseil the English because they were English, but that he opi 
passed English and Normans alike, though the English, being 
the weaker, felt liis cruelty most. He broke all his promises. He 
; gathered round him mercenary soldiers from all hands tp enfoice 
* Itis wall. He han^d murderers and robix'rs, but 
w ol^of nildjtrri When hempved about the country with the ruffian.^ 
Uno attended him. the inhabitants fled to the woods, leaving their 
houses to be pillaged. William allowed no law to be pleaded 
i, against his o\yi wijl. Hislifc, and the life of his courtiers, was 
passcrTin ”the foulest vice. He was as irreligious as he was vicious. 
It was in esitccial defiance of tfie Christian sentiment of the time 
.that he encouraged theitwa^vho had Ijcgun to come into England 
in his fathers days, to come in greater numbers, 'niey^rpv- rich 
as mone^-len^ers, an<U3uIIiaiaBroiccifa^ 
exacti ng a ht eih price for hU protection. Once, it- is sai^ be m- 
\ated the Jewish rabbis to argue in his presence with the bishops on 
the merits of their respective creeds, and promised to become 
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a Jew if the rabbis had the better of the argument. His own 
mouth was filled \yith outrageous blasphemies. ‘‘ God,” he said, 
“shall never see me a good man. I have suffered too much at His 
hands.” 

3. Ran^ f — The chief minister of the Red King was 

Ran ulf Fl ambard. whom he ultimately made Ijishop o f Put ham. 
He was one of the clerks of the king’s chapel. The word ‘clerk’ 
properly signified a member of the clergy. The only way in which 
men could work with their brains instead of with their hands was 
by becoming clerks, the majority of whom, however, only entered 
the lower orders, without any intention of becoming priests or even 
deacons. Few, except clerks, could read or write, and wdiatcvcr 
work demanded intelligence naturally fell into their hands. They 
acted %s physicians or lawyers, kept accounts, and w rote letters. 
The clerks of the king’s chapel were the king’s secretaries and 
men of business. These ready writers had taken a leading part 
in the compilation of Domesday Book, and they were always 
active in bringing in money. Under the Conqueror they were 
expected to observe dt least something of the rules of justice. 
Under the Red King they were expected to disregard them 
entirely* Of all the clerks Ranulf Flambaid was the most 
unscrupulous ; therefore he rose into the grcMtest favour. The 
first William had appointed high officers, known as Just icifirs t 
to ac t in his name from time to time when he was absent fiom 
England, or was from any cause unable to be prisjont when inv 
poitant business was transacted. Flainbard Was appointed Justiciar 
by the second William, and in his hands the office became per- 
manent. The Justiciar was now' the king’s chief minister, acting in j 
his name w helhcr he was present or absent. Flarnbard used his 
power to gather wealth for the king on every side. “ He dravc 
the king’s gemots,’’ we arc told, “over all Englatid that is to say, 
he forced the reluctant courts to exact the money whidi he claimed 
for the king. 

1 Flarnbard who systematised, if he 

did not invent, the doctrine that the king was to profit by his 
position_ .ajs ^supreme landlord. In practice ihi^ meant that he 
exacted to the full the consequences of feudal tenure. If a man 
died who held land by knight service from the crown, leaving 
a son who was a minor, the boy became the ward of the king, 
who took the profits of his lands till he was twxnty-onc, 
and forced him to pay a relief or fine for taking them into 
his own hands when he attained his majority. If the land 
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fell to an heiress the king claimed the right of marrying her 
to whom he would, or of requiring of her a sum of money for 
permission to take a husband at her own choice, or, as was 
usually the case, at the choice of her relations. Under special 
circumstances the king exa^edjjjjJgj^rom his tenants-in-chief. If 
he were taken prisoner they'had/.to pay to ransom him from 
captivity . When hc ^nighted his eldest son 'opmarried his eltjfist 
daughter they had to contribute to the expensk It is trurihat 
this was in accordance with the principle of feudality. Neither 
a boy nor a woman could render service in the field, and it was 
therefore only fair that the king should hold the lands at times 
when no service was rendered to him for them ; and it was also fair 
that the dependents should come to their lord’s help in times of 
spei ial need, especially as all that the king took from them they 
in turn took from their own sub-tenants. Flambard, however, did 
not content himself with a moderately harsh exaction of these 
feudal dues. The grievance against him was that he made the king 
‘.to be every man’s heir, whether he were in orders or a layman,’ that 
is to say, riiat Fl.imbard so >tiip|)ed and exhausted the land 
belonging to the king's wards as to make it almost worthless, 
and (hen demanded reliefs so enormous th:it when the estate had 
at last been restored, all its value had passed into the hands of 
the king. N Vhen a bishop or an i,iljb(.U. djed^ the kiiyjjappointed' 
no Slice ess or. and appropriated the reve n ues of.Uic va cant see or 
inon astefv till Muire om^ chose t>) buy the t>l'ficc fro m him . The 
liing'';ilbnc grew nth, whilst his vassals were iinpa'.aislied. 

S- Archfebop An selm. —In 10^ Lanfranc died, and The arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury was then left vacant for nearly foui years. 
The .Archbishop of Canterbury was more than the fii-st of English 
bishops. 1 1 c was not only the maintainor of ecclesiastical discipline, 
but .also the mouthpiece of the English people when they had com 
plaints toTmSc to the king. Men turned their thoughts to Ans elm, 
the .*M)bot o.f Bee.; .Anselm was a stranger from Aost.i, on the Italian 
side of the Alps. He was the most learned man of the age, and 
had striven to justify the theology of the day by rational arguments. 
He was as righteous as he wms learned, and as gentle as he was 
righteous. 'Fender to man and woman, he h.td what was in those 
days a rare tenderness to animals, and had caused astonishment 
by saving a hunted hare from its pursuers. In iOQ 2 .th e king's 
vassals assembled in the Great Council urged William to choose a 
successor JU> and asked him to allow pnayers to l)c offered 

in the churches that God might move his heart to select a worthy 
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chief pastor. ** Pnay as you will,” said the king, scornfully. I 
shall do as 1 think good ; no man’s prayers will do anything to 
shake my will ! ” In the spring of jpo^j^ Williani fell sick. Believing 
himself to be a dying man, he promised to amend his life,, and 
pamed Anselm archbishop. On his refusal to accept the nomina- 
tion, Anselm was dragged to the king’s bedside, and the pastoral 
staff, the symbol of the pastoral office of a hishoj), was forced into 
his hands by the bystanders. 

6. The Council of Roclungham. 1095.— To this well-meant 
violence Anselm submitted unwillingly. He was, he said, a wca^ j 
old slieep to be yQkg^ \vitjian untamed bull to draw the plougluif' 
^ The En^rlisb C hurch. Vet, gentle as he was, he was possessed of 
♦'^IShmiit^le courage in resistance to evil, William recovered, 
and returned to his blasphemy and his tyranny. In vain Anselm 
him against his sins. ^ fresh object of dispute soon 
larose between the king_and_thc new archbishop. ' lAvn I*opc s 
claimed the obedience of Christendom. Urba n H .was the Pope 
acknowledged by the greater part of the Church. Clemen t iXlI 
*'Avas the Pope supported by the Kmperor. Anselm declared 
that Urban was the true Pope, and that he would obey none other. 
William asserted that his father had laid down a rule that no Pope 
should be acknowledged in England without the king’s assent, and 
he proposed to act upon it by ackncnvledging neither Chunent nor 
Urban. His <)l^i<;ctw;uH>^'a*haps, to prevent ihecnforccijunt of eerie- 
sjristical discipline bi;.temponrily getting rid of the authorUy. 
Anselm wantecl the authority of the Pope to check \ icr ami disorder. 
"fTrJTfluestion uas set aside for a lime, but in myj .Vnselin, tired of 
witnessing Willi.im's wicked actions, asked leaVe to go to koip,.e to 
fetch from Urban the pallium, a kind of scarf given by the P<»j>e 
to archbishops in recognition of their office. William replie<l 
that he did not acknowledge Urban as Pope. A threat Council 
was sininnoncd m l<p(kinghamU.o djsx the tpieslion. I he lay 
barons, who liked to see the king resisted, were on Anselm’s side. 
The bishops, m^my of whom were creatures of William, appointed 
from amongst his clerks, took t he side of the king. .Anselm stated 
his case firmly and moderately, ami then, caring nothing for the 
angry king, retired into the chapel an<l went (juictly to sleep. 'Mie 
king, finding that the barons would give him no supprirt, was unable 
to punish Anselm. Two years later, ISS!7» 
self to Rome, and William at once seized on his estates. 

y^ William IL and his Brothers. Normandy under Robert 
was even worse off than England under William. William was 
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himself a tyrant, but in Xormancly there were at least a hundred 
tyrants beraiise Rf)bcrt was too easy-tempered to luring- any one 
to justice. The land was full of violence. Each baron made 
war on his neighbour, and, as usual, the peasant suffered most. 
Robert's own life wa^ vicious and wasteful, and he was soon in 
debt. He sold the Cotentin and the territory of Avranches to his 
youngest brother, Henry. Henry was cool-headed and prudent, 
and he kept order in his new possession better than either of his 
elder brothers would have done. The brothers coveted the well- 
ordered land, and injfiflju two years before Anselm became arch- 
bishop, th(‘y inarched together against Henry. lJciii:yAyafi besieged 
on St,.,JJUd^ a rocky island surrounded by the sea at 

high water. After a lime water ran short. 'Fhe easy-tempered 
Robert sent in a supply. Shall we let our brother die of thirst ? ” 
he said to William. Henry was in the end forced to surrender, and 
the land which he had purt based was lost to him for a time. In 
ipQS Henry was again in Xormandy. Robert of Bellemc, the lord 
of Doinfront, was the most cruel of the cruel barons. Once he 
had lorn out with his own hands the eyes of his godson, merely 
because the child's father had displeased him. The people of 
Domfront called on Henry to deliver them from such a monster. 
.Henry seized Domfront, ruled its people w ith justice, and soon 
recovered the possessions from which his brother^ had driven 
him.^ 

8. WtUiain and Scotland. X093 ~ 1^)94. WilliamN attention 
w'as at this lime diawn to tlie Xorih. Early in his reign 
he annexed (“uinberland, and had secured it against the Scots by 
fortifying Cailisle, which had Ix'cn desolate since the Danish inva- 
sion in the reign of .Elfred. Midcahxi, king of the Scots, was a 
rude warrior who had Ix'cn tamed into an outward show' of piety 
by his saintly w ife, Margaret, the sister of Eadgar the .Etheling. 
d hough he could m)t read her books of devotion, he liked to look 
at the pictures in tliom ami to kiss the relies which she honoured. 
Margaret gatlu'red Englishmen round her, and spread abroad 
something of southern piety and civilisation amongst the fierce 
Celtic warriors of her husband. She could not teach them to ( hangc 
their natures. IiiJWKH^falcolm burst into Northumberland, plun- 
dering and burning, till an Englishman slew him aLfUmvick. Queen 
Margaret ditxl broken -hearted at the news, and was before long 
counted as a saint. Ji'or the moment the Scottisli Celts were 
weary of the English (jueen and her English ways. They set 
up Malcolm's brother, Bane, as their king, refusing to be 
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governed by any of Margaret’s sons.. Donald at once ‘drave out 
all the English that before were with King Malcolm.’ In 1094 
Duncan, Margaret’s step-son, gained the crown from Donald with 
the aid of a troop of English and Norman followers. The Celts 
soon drove out his followers, and after a while they slew him and 
restored Donald. 

9. Mowbray’s Rebellion. 1095. William had as yet too much 

to do at home to interfere further in Scotland. The Norman barons 
hated him, and in 1 095 R ober^of Mowbray,.. Eail of Northuin- 
berland -the name was now confined to the land between the 
Tweed and the Tyne— refused obedience. William at oncemarched 
against him, and took from him the new castle which he had built 
in 1080, and which has ever since been known as Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Robert held out long in his stronger fortress of IJam- 
borough, which was only taken at last by fraud. He was condemned 
to a lifelong imprisonment, and it is even said that the i’ope, seeing 
his case hopeless, allowed his wife to marry again as though her 
husband had been dead. Mowbray ^s r ebellio n, like the conspiracy 
of the Earls against the Connu^orj show s how' cakauly the No r- 
ix rnn, baroiisjon^'i^ to_sh^^)ff the yoke of the king, an d how 
readily Englishmen and tlie less powerful Normans supj^t^jl 
even than allow- the barorj^to have 

th^eir way . 

10. TheJFirst Cr usade. f hesc petty wars were 

interrupted by a call to arms from the Pope, For centuries Chris- 
tians had made pilgrimages to Bethlehem and Jerusalem, the holy 
places w here their Lord had been born and had been criu ified. 
When the Arabs conquered the H(>Iy Land, Mohammedans as they 
were, they gave protection to the pilgrim'> from the West. The 
Turks, who were also Mohammedans, had lately obtained the 
mastery over the Arabs, and had secured dominion over the Holy 
Land. They were fierce warriors, ignorant and cruel, who cither 
put the pilgrims to death or subjected them to torture and ill-usage- 
In , 109s Pope Urban IL came to Clermont to appeal to the Chris* 
tians^f the West to”set out on a Crusade a war <»f the Cross -to 
deliver the Holy City from the infidel. After he had spoken the 
multitude burst out with the cry, “ It is the w ill of < i(h! 1 ” Men of 
every rank placed on their garments a cross, as the sign of their 
devotion to the service of Christ. In huge m ultitude set forth 
under Peter the Hermit, who had been active m"Vrgi%* menno 
talcTpS ff m ffic Crusade. Lhey believed it to be unneccssar>Mo 
taTcFTnoney or AmkI, trusting that (iod would supply His warriors. 
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All these perished on the way: A better-equipped body of knights 
and nobles set out later under God/rcy^of Bouillon. They fought 
their way through Asia Minor and Syria to Jerusalem, and in 1099 ^ 
the H oly City wiis^t^kea, by storm. Godfrey, though he became 
rOBl Christian king, refused to be crowned. ‘‘ 1 will not,” he 
said, “wear a crown of gold where iny Saviour wore a crown of 
thorns.” The piety of the Christian warriors was not accompanied 
by mercy to the vanquished. Holding Mohammedans to be the 
special enemies of God, they treated tliemas no better than savage 
beasts. There was a terrible butchery when Jerusalem was taken, 
and Christian men fancied that they did God service by dashing 
out the brains of Mohammedan babes against the walls. 

11. Normandy in Pledge. 1096. Robert was amongst the 
Crusaders. To raise money for his expedition he pledged Normandy 
to his brother William. William had no wish to take part in a 
holy war, but he was ready to make profit out of those who did. 
Normanily was tlie b(‘tter for the change. It i^ true that William 
oppressed it himself, but he saved the people from the worse 
oppression of the barons. 

12. The Last Years of the Red King.— The remaining years 

of William’s reign were years of varying success. An English 
force set up Eadga jy the son of Malcolm and Margaret, as king of 
the Scots, ancT Eadgar consented to hoUl his crown as Williams^ 
vassal. Wilha.m‘5 aUeni£ts_to reduce. to submission’ 
ended in 7ailuie, Vnd'TiV \ras \)ldjged to t onieiU himself with, 
lumnning Uicm jn Wlih casllcs. In 1098 the wicked J^cibfijljof 
IhJK'jne succeeded his biolla r ea;l Sh.ew sbpj;y.. Robeit 
robbed andlorlurcd Englishinen as he had robI)ed and vOi lined 
Normans. He was a great builder ol cattles, and 
Jxc^-iisctlji^ fortress as tlve centre of a group of strong places 
which could defy the Welsh and form the basis of his operation^ 
against them. In the same year William < aplured Le Mans, tiic 
capital of Maine, which had recovered its independence from 
Robert, which was held against him by Helie de la Heche, one of 
the few unselfish men of the day. I nlike his father, the Red King 
often began enterprises which he did not lnxo99hehad 

all his work to do over again. He was hunting in the New Forest 
when he heard that Helie had regained Le Mans. He rode 
hard to Southampton, and, leaping on board a vessel, bade tlic 
sailors put to sea, A storm was raging, and the sailors prayed him 
to wait till the wind f<?ll. “ i never heai il,” he answ cred, “ of a king 
being drowned.” I'he next morning he was in Normandy. c 
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recovered Le Mans, but returned to England without conquering 
Maine. 

13. The Death of the Red King. noQ ,-~On August 2, iioo, 
the Red King went out to hunt in the New Forest. In the evening 
4iis body was found pierced by an arrow. Who his slayer was is 
unknown. The blow may have been accidental. It is more likely 
to have been intentional. In every part of England were men who 
had good cause to hate William, and nowhere were his enemies in 
greater numbers than round the New Forest. Whoever was his 
slayer, the body of the tyrant was borne to the cathedral of Win- 
chester and buried as the corpse of a wild beast, without funeral 
rites or weeping eyes. When, after a few years had passed, the 
tower above the unhallowed tomb fell in, men said that it had fallen 
because so foul a body lay beneath it. 


CHAPTER IX 
HENRY I. AND STEPHEN 
HENRY I, IIOO— 113s STEPHEN, 1135—1154 

LEADING DATES 


The Accession of Henry I. . noo 

Battle of TincheOrai 1106 

Death of Henry I. and Accession of Stephen . 1135 

The Civil War 1139 

Treaty of Wallingford 1x53 

Death of Stephen 1x54 


I. The Accession of Henry I. iioo. — When ihc news spread 
that the Red King had been slain in the New Forest, his younger 
brother, Henry, hastened to Winchester, where he was chosen king 
by the barons who happened to be there. At his connialijuaJiJ^ 
Westminster he swore to undo all the evil of his brother’s reign. 
The name by which he came to be known ~-llm Uon ot justice - 
shows how well he kept his promise. He maintained order as his 
father had done, and his brother had not «lon(r. Flambard^ dijc 
wicked minister of Jhgj jcd imprisoned Jn 

a nd 'Ahscirn. ^tchbishc^, Henry’s 

cine? strcngtnfayin the support oMhe^Cnjilish. I'o please them 
hem^j^ Eadgvth>.the dai»:htcr of , iMa|(;olm and Mar yaret. the 
descendant t hrough her mother of the o ld Enylish kipyf Through 
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Eadgyth the blood of Alfred an^ Ecgberht was transmitted to the 
later kings. It was, however, necessary that she should take another 
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name. Every one at Henryks court talked French, and ‘ Eadgythl 
was unpronounceable in French. The new queen was therefor! 
known as Matilda, or Maud. The English called her the good 
queen. The Normans mocked her husband and herself by giving 
them the English nicknames of Godr ic and^Godgifu. 

2. Invasion of Robert ixoi.— One danger at least Henry had 
to face. The Norman-^barons yearned after the weak rule of 
Robert, who was again in possession of Normandy. Once, we arc 
told, he had to stay in bed till noon, because his favourites had 
carried off his clothes, and he had no others to put on. A duke 
who could not keep his own clothes was not likely to be able to 
rule his duchy, and Normandy was again the scene of fightings 
and plimderings which he matle no effort to suppress. Flambard, 
having escaped from prison, tied to Normandy, and urged Robert to 
claim England as the heritage of the eldest son of the Conqueror. 
Robert listened to the tempter and sailed for England. A\'hen he 
landed at Porchester he found that the Church and the English had 
rallied to Henry. Robert’s position w'as hopeless, and he made a 
treaty with his brother, abandoning all claim to tin crown. 

3. Revolt df Robert of Betldme. 1102. Henry knew' that the 
great barons w ished well to Robert, and on one pretext or another 
he stripped most of them of power. Robert of Belleme, the 
strongest and w ickedest of them all, ime in revolt. After lap- 
turing many of his castles, Henry laid siege to his great fortress at 
Ikiclgenorth. I hc barons who served under Henry urged him to 
spare a rebel who was one of their own ( lass. I'he linglislnnen 
and the inferior Norman knights thought otherwise. “ Lord King 
Henry,” they cried, ‘‘tnist not those traitors. They do but strive to 
deceive you, and to take away from you the strength of kingly 
justice. . . . Behold, we all stand by you faithfully ; wc are ready to 
serve and help you in all tilings. Attack the castle vigorously ; 
shut in the traitor on all sides, and make no peace w ith him till 
you have him alive or dead in your hands.’* Bridgenorth w as taken, 
and Robert of Bellcinc, having been stripped of his English land, 
was sent off to Normandy. ^Hcnty was now, in very truth, king of 
the English.^ “ Rejoice, King Henry,” ran a popular song, “and 
give tlianks to the Lord (j<kL because thou art a free king sirn e 
thou hast overthrown Robert of Belleme, and hast rlriven him from 
the borders of thy kingdom.” Never again during Henry’s reign 
did the great Norman lords dare to lift Iiand against liim. 

4. The Battle pf Tinchebrai. uo6. U was impossible fot 
Henry to av ok! interference in Normandy. Many of hisy assals in 
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; England possessed lands in Normandy as well, where they were 
exposed to the violence of Robert of Belleme and of others who had 
been expelled from England. The Duke of the Normans would do 
nothing to keep the peace, and Henry crossed the sea to protect his 
own injured subjects. 

Duke Robert naturally 
resisted him, and at 
last, in iio6, a great 
l^attle was fought at 
'rinchebrai, in wliich 
Robert was utterly de- 
feated. Duke Robert 
was kept for the re- 
mainder of his life a 
prisoner in CarditT 
Castle, where he died 
after an imprisonment 
of twi'iUy-eight years. 

Henry became Duke 
of the Normans as w ell 
as king of the English, 

inrl Vnrm iniK- \v*ic of M»K> ('ilDUcesler, sho\un>; inoiinted armed 

.m<i an .\oimanu> was of Hemy I. 

the better for the 

(iiange. Robert c^f Belleme was thrown into prison, and the cruel 
oppi essor thus shared the fate of the w eak ruler w hose remissness 
h.id nuuie his oppressions j)os.sibIe. 

5. Henry and Anselm. 1100 1107. I hough Anselm had done 
everything in his {K)wcr to support Henry against Robert o! 
Belleme, he was himself engaged in a tiispute w ith the king which 
lasted for some years. A Ijishop m ,\nsehn's time was not only a 
gi(*al Chun li offe er, whose duly it was to in.nni.iin a high standard 
of re ligion and morality anumgst the clergy. He was also one ' f 
the king s batons, because he was possessed of large estates, and 
w as therefore bountl like any other baron to send knights to the king 
when they were needed. Consequently, when Anselm became arch- 
bishop he bad not only received investiture from William H. by 
accepting from him the ring and the start’ which were the signs of 
cc( Icsiastical authority, but also did homage, thus acknowledging 
himself to be the king s man, and obliging himself, not indeed to 
fight for him in person, but to send knights to tight under Itis 
orders. When, how ever, Hcnr) L came to the throne, and asked^ 
Anselm to regc at the homai^e which he had done to \\ illiam, 
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Anselm not only refused himself to 1 
but also refused to consecrate newly-chosen bishops who had re-* 
ceived investiture froni Henry. During the time of his exile Anselm 
KadlaEen part in a council of the Church, in which bishops and abbots 
had been forbidden by the Pope and the council citlier to receive 
investiture from laymen or to do homage to them, 'fhesc decrees 
had not been issued merely to serve the purpose of papal ambition. 
At that time all zealous ec clesiastics thoue^ht that the only \\ay_ to 


stop the violence of kings in their dealings with the Church wms to 
malcc the C hurch entirel y independent. AnselnVs experience of 
ihe Red King^ lvTclc eHnessTnust^^ ^^ luacic him_ re^tdy to com ur 
with this new view, and there can be no doubt that it \\as from the 
most corisciehTious motives tHat herefiised to do honvtk^eto Henry . 

HSiry7wishing to rule justfy, tliouglit it very 
liard that tlie archbishop should insist upon the indcptai^lV.lF^^ 
the bishops, especially as in consequence of their large estates they 
had so many knights to send into the field. Thoug h the disput e 
was a hot one , it 'i^ts^carried on without any of the \ io lcMue \yhic)i 
had characterised the clisjgute between Anselm auAljli^. 
aiTOT “ergeSTj^^ Henry a ba nejoned all claiin to 

^je^ienn^arm the pastoral staff which were th(‘ signs of a 
bishop’s or an abbot’s^ spiritual jurisdiction, uhilst Anselin ronsenled 
to allow the nc\v.bUhop ()r abbot to render the homage which was 
the sigm of hjs. readiness to employ all his temporal aud 

power on the king^s behalfc The bishop was to be cla>scn by the 
chapter diTTiis catliedral, the abbot by the tTK>nks of his abliey, 
but the election %as to take place in the king's pi(‘:^cncc, thus 
giving him infiuence over their choice. Whether this settlement 
ft'ould work in favour of the king or the clergy depended on the 
character of the kings and the clergy. If tlie kings were as 
riotous as the Red King and the clergy as self-den\ing un Anselm, 
the clergy* would grow strong in spite of these arrangements. If 
the kings were as just an<l wise as Henry, and the « lergyas wicked 
as Ralph Flainbard, .ill advantage would be on the .side of the king. 


6. Roger of Salisbury.- -After the defeat of the Norman barons 
the (kcat Council ( cased for a time to have any imp<»i taut influence 
on the government. Henry wms practically an absolute king, and 
it was well that he should be so, as the country wanted order morc^ 
than discussion. Henr\', however, loved to exercise absolute power 
in an orderly way, and he chose for his chief minister ppgf r, whqp ^ 
made Bi shop <if ^^.-dLsb^ry. Roger had first attracted his notice 
when he was going out hunting, by saying mass in a shorter time 
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tlian any other priest, but he retained his favour by the order and 
system which he introduced into the government.? A..ap£daLhQdy 
of officials and councillors was selected by the King— perhaps a 
similar body had been selected by his predecessor- t o sit in iiiH|r . 
nmgyjjiet^ca^s in, which, tenants- in-chief were concerned, as well' 
as owr. other cases which were, for one reason or another, trans-l 
It^red to it .fii>m the Baronial Courts. This council or committee ' 
was called the Quria (the 

i^ng’s Court). The members of this 
Curia Rci^is met also in the Exche- I 
i|ucr, so called from the chequered | 
cloth \Nhich covered the table at 
uhi( h they sat. They were then 
known as Barons of the Exchequer, 
and controlled the receipts and out- 
going h of the treasury. 
r^ resided in bo th^the^ 
aATffnFlLxcht^uer. Amongst those 
\\1i7rtoolc p,'ul in these proceedings 
was the Cliancelloi'i v\ho was then 
a secretary and not a judge, a.s well 
as other superior offuers of the 
king. A reutilar s^htem (T fi nance^ 

\v.is iiUroiluccd, a nd a regular sys- 
I tem of justice* accompanied it . At. 
last t he king (IctejciSr to send 
some of the judges uf his court to 
goon circujt into distant parts of the . 
kingdom. ^ These it i nerant lustices 
{Jusfiiiarii errantes) brought the 
royal power mpr connection wiUi 

was of a \eiy miscellaneous charai- 

They not only lu-arq, BKhop of .saii- 

iiy which — t'Uiy uUca in hi:. calhedMl 

the^ pleas of the crown, as they 

w ere called — but they ctpadc assessnK mjjajS^^ taxado^, 

jbaened to comniaint ^and co nvey ed th e^ kingls taJus 

pc * 

“"7. Growth of Trade. ' Though Henry's severe discipline was 
not liked, yet tlte law and order which he maintained told on the 
prosperity of the country, and the trad%ol London flourished so 
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much as to attract citizens from^Normand^^ injt 
too, trained in habfts of industry, came in crowds, and with the 
view of providing a bulwark againSTlnTWieish, Henry settled a 
colony of them in South Pembrokeshire, which has since been 
known as Little England beyond Wales. The foreigners were 
not popular, but the Jews, to whom Henry continued the protection 
which William had given them, were more unpopular still. 
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8. The In the midst of this busy life the Pene- 

dirtinc monasteries were still harbours of refuge for all >sho did 
not care to fight f)r trade. They were now indeed wealthier than 
they had once been, as gifts, usually of land, liad been made to the 
monks by those who reverenced their piety. Sometimes these gifts 
took’a shape which afterwards caused no little* evil. I.andowners 
who had churches on their lands often gave to a monastery the 
tithes which had hitherto been paid for the support of the parish 
priest, and the monastery stepped into the place of the parish priest, 
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sending a vicar to act for it in the performance of its new duties. 
As the monks themselves grew richer they g4*ew less ascetic. 
Their life, however, was not spent in idleness. They cared for ihej 
poor, kept a school for the children, and managed their own propertyJ 
Some of their number studied and wrote, and our knowledge of thd| 
history of these times is mainly owing to monastic writers. ^ Whciw 
Henry I. came to the throne the Chronicle was still being written in 
the English longue by the monks of Worcester, and for some years 
after his death was still carried on at Peterborough. The best 
historical compositions were, however, in Latin, the language under- 
stood b^^ the clergy over all Western Europe. Amongst the authors 
of these Latin works, tlie foremost was William of Malmesbury. 

9* ThcCi8tercijiB.~lJ as the Henedictincs were, there 
were sonic" monies who complained that the extreme self-denial 
of their founder, St. Benedict, was no longer to be met with, and 
the complainants had lately originated a new order, called the 
Cistercian, from Citeaux, in liurgundy, the site of their first abbey. 
The Cistercians made their appearance in England in 1128. Their 
buirdings and churches were simpler than those of the Benedic- 
tines, and thei r life more austere. Thej refused to receive gifts of 
tithes TesTTlVcy s ho uld impovemh the pansT clergy. They loved 
to nialce their hoines in solitary places far fmm die haunts of men» 
and^so^CiatthciUOsC of the abbess which remain in ruins 

-^Tthose, for instance, of Fountains and Tintern -were Cistercian 
abbc'ys. 'I’hey arc l>cauliful, not Ixcausc the Cistercians loved 
pleasaht places, but l>ccausc they loved solitude, whilst the Benedic- 
tines had either planted themsehes in towns or had allowed towns 
to grow up round their monasteries. 

10. The White Ship. Henry, in consequence of the j)Osscssion 
of Normandy, had been fre<|uently involved in war with France. 
Robert’s son, William Clito, claimed Normandy, and his claim " is 
supported by Louis VL the Fat, who was styled king of France, 
though the territory which he actually ruled was no larger than 
Normandy. In thesfewars Hcnr>^ was usually successful, and at last, 
in 1x27, William was killeiti and Henr>' freed from danger. H is own 
son, also named William, had already been drowned on the voyage 
between NormandyAtnl England in tl^ .The ship in which he 
sailed ran u}mn a rcK'k, and the young man was placed in a boat, 
and might have escaped if he had not returned to save his half- 
sister, the Countess of Pcrchc, who was still on board. As soon as 
he appn>ached the sailors and passengers ciowded into the boat 
and swamped it. Only one man, a butcher, was saved, by clinging 
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to the mast of the ship when it sank. The captain, who was with 
him on the mast, threw himself off as soon as he learned that the 
king's son had been drowned, and perished in the water. It is said 
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that no man dared to tell Henry that his son was drowned, and 
that at last a little child was sent to inform him of his misfortune. 

11. The Last Years of Henry L -Henry had many illegitimate 
children, but after William’s death the only lawful child left to him 
was Matilda. She had been married as a child to the Emperor 
Henry V .. but lmr.Eusfcuid.had died before she was grown up, and 
she then returned to her father, as the Empress. -Maiilda. There 
had never been a queen in England, and it would have been very 
hard for a woman to rule in those times of constant war and blood- 
shed. Yet Henry persuaded the barons to swear to accept her as 
their future sovereign. He then married her fp (>nfrr pyj 

of Anjou, wht) came of a brave and active race, and whose lands, 
winch lay to the south of Normandy, would enlarge the French 
possessions of Henry’s descendants. Henry dic^l. The 

yeat meri t of jjjg English imvcrnmenL wal thar iil,fnrgnnl> nu 
bmtliLT s evil wavs^Lviolence. aOiijQaaijDtaii^ 
a regular ad nnnistrative sys tem, which k ept dow n. Uie ou trag e s pf 
tlic palryRs.”* l ine oT the English chroniclers in recording his death 
prayed that God might give him the peace that he loved.* 

12. Stephen's Accession, 1135. -.Among the barons who had 

sworn to obey Matilda was Stephen of Hlois, a son of the 
Conqueror's daughter Adcla, and a nephew^ of Henry I. .As soon 
as Hcniy’s death was known Stephen made his way to London, 
where he was joyfully received as king. 'Phe London citizens felt 
that their chief interest lay in the maintenance of peace, and they 
thought that a man would be more likely than a woman to secure 
firder. Stephen . king at Winchester, where i*is 

brother, Hem*): of IJIois, was the bishop. Shortl)* afterwards 
sfune of these very barons rose against him, bir. their insurrection 
was soon repre^vsed. More formidable was the hostility of David. 

* (ieiv'alogy <>f llu» i.'oru|n<‘n>r*s «ons nn<l granclchiltlron : — 

Wii MAM I. M.uilil.t of I'l.imlcrs 

Rol>ert. Duke of Wil.u am II. Hfskv I. AtMa- Stephen of Blois 

Normandy io87»uoo 1100-1135 j 

I I 5 Stfphkx 

WillkmCUto William ; ”35"^ *5*1 

(i) The Empemr Hcnn* V. - .Matildv (2) Heoffrey Pl.mtagi'net 

Hknkv U. 
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klngjaf-the Scots, tlasdd .w^ close ly connected with Jhe famil^jr 
of Heniy I., his sister having been Henry’s wife, the Empress 
Matilda being ^consequently his niece. He also held in right of 
filTown \nfe the earldom of Huntingdon. Under the pretext of 
taking up Matilda’s cause he bj33k£L,ijV.to the north of England. 
Though he himself carried on the work of introducing English 
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civilisation into Scotland, his Celtic followers were still savage, 
and massacred women and infants. In 1x37 Stephen drove Davjd 
back. In 11 ^ David reappeared, and this tiitie tKe aged Thufslan, 
Archbishop of York, sent the levies of the North against him. In 
the midst of the English army was a cart bearing a stan<lard, at the 
top of which the banners of the three great churches of St. Peter’s 
of York, St John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, waved round 
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the consecrated Host. The battle which ensued, near Northallerton 
has consequently been known as the biittkof. the .Standard.. The 
Scots were completely defeated, but Stephen, in spite of thc^ictory 
gained for him, found himself obliged to buy peace at a heavy price. 
He agreed that David’s «on, Henry, should hold Northumberland, 
with the exception of the fortresses of liamborough and of New- 
castle, as a fief of the English Crown. David himself was also 
allowed to keej) Cuntberland without doing homage. 
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13. Civil War .- It wouUl have been well for Stephen if he had 
learnt from the men of the North that his strength lay ;n rallying 
the English |)enple round him against the great banms, as the Red 
King and Henry I. had dt)nc when their right to the crown had 
been challcngc-tl by Roltert. Insteatl of this. JigJumight over merTj 
cenaries from Flanders, anti sqtiantlered treasure and lands upon] 
his favourites so as to h.ave little left lor the hour of need. Hej 
made friends easily, btit he made enemies no less easily. One 
of the most jrowcrful t>f the barons \yasJiubul.-Ka.ii of Cloucestcr, 
ai^gitim^c son of Henry 1., who held the strong f.)rtres5 0 f 
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Bristol, and whose power extended over both sides of the lower 
course of the Severn. In 1138 Stephen, who distrusted him^ 
ordered his castles to be seized. Robert at once declared hia 
half-sister Matilda to be the lawful queen, and a terrible civil vvarj 
began. Robertas garrison at Bristol was terror to all the country 
round. He, too, gathered foreign mercenaries, who knew not what 
pity was. Other barons imitated Ro[)ert’s example, fighting only for 
themselves whether they nominally took the part of Stephen or of 
Matilda, and the southern and midland counties of England were 
preyed upon by the garrisons of their castles. 

14. Stephen’s Quarrel with the Clergy. 1139.— E\'il as were 
the men who fought on either side, it was to Stephen and not to 
Matilda and Robert that men as yet looked to restore order. 'I'he 
port towns, London, Yarmouth, and Lynn, clung to him to the 
last. Unfortunately Stephen did not know how to make good use 
of his advantages. The clergy^ like the traders, had always been 
in favour of order.’ Some of them, with the Justiciar, Roger, Bishop 
of Salisbury, at their head, had organised the Exchequer of Hcnry^ L, 
had gathered in the payments due to the Crown, or had acted as 
judges. Yet with all theii zeal in the service of the Crown, they 
had not omitted to provide for their own interests. Roger in 
particular had been insatiable in the ^nirsuii of wealth fiTr himself 
and of promotion for his family. Unc of his nephews, .N igcl, Bishop 
of Ely, was Treasurer, whilst another, .Mexandcr, was Bishop of 
Lincoln, and his own illegitimate son, Roger, was Chanccllt)r. In 

^1139 Stephen, rightly or wrongly, thr ew hi m into j)rison with his 
son and Alexander of Lincoln. The otli^r nepReVv, igeTjT^ 
to his uncles castl^at Devizes, in which was the younger Rogers 
mother, Matilda of Ramsbur)'. Stephen brought her son IxTore 
the castle, and put a r(,)pe round his nc( k to hang l)im unless the 
castle was surrendered. The unhappy imither could not bear 
t^cy bight, and opened the gates to Stephen. It might have bc.vn 
wH^e to deprive a too ambitious bishop of his casiFc, but it was not 
wise personally to maltreat the clergy. Every priest in England 
turned against Stephen. His own Ixot her, Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, declared against bim, and Sief)lien was obliged to do 
penance for his offence. The administration of the Exchequer was 
shattered, and though it was not altogether destroyed, an<l money 
was brought to it for the king's use even in the worst times, Stei)hcn's 
financial resources were from henceforth sadly diminished. 

15. Anarchy. 1139.— The war now lapsed into sheer anarchy. 
The barons on cither side broke loose from all restraint. ‘‘ They 
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■fought amongst themselves with deadly hatred ; they spoiled the 
^^est lands with fire and rapine ; in what had been the most 
fertile of counties they destroyed almost all the provision of 
bread.” All goods and money they carried off, and if they sus- 
pected any man to liavj|, concealed treasure they tortured him to 
oblig^ him to confess where it was. “ They hanged up men by 
the feet and smoked them with foul smoke ; some were hanged 
up by their thumbs, others by their head, and coats of mail were 
hung on to their feet. They pul knotted strings about men’s heads, 
und twisted them till they went to the brain, 'fhey put men into 
prisons where adders and snakes and toads were crawling ; and 
so they tormented tlicm. Some they put into a chest, Thort and 
narrow and not deep, and that had sharp stones within ; and forced 
men therein, so that they broke ail their limbs. In many of the 
castles were hateful and grim things called neckties, which two or 
three men had enough to do to carry. I'hib instrument of torture 


was thus made : it was fastened to. a beam, and had a sharp iron 
to go about a man s net.k and throat, so that he might no way sit 
or lie or sleep, but he bore all the iron. Many thousands they 
starved with hunger. . , . Men said openly that Christ and His 
saints were asleep.’’ 

lb. The End of the War. 1141 — 1148.-111 the autumn of 
1139. Matilda appeared in laigland, and in 1141 there was a battle 
at Lincoln , in which Siejihen wa5» taken prisoner. Jleary^.of NVin- 
sec p. 1 3 1 ) :i^n(odedg^‘d Matiklajis^ilUiiwi, ajid all liagkind 
Mibmiited to her, London giving way most ixlurtanlly. Her rule 
difT not liisjt long. Jihe^wuh as miuh too liarsh as Stephen too 
good:]jaiur«d. .'ilig sei/e<i the lands of the Church* and ordered 
lire Londoner.s to pay a heavy line for having .supported Stephen. 
On rlii** the Londoners rang their bells, and the citizens in arms 
swarmed out of their houses ‘ like bees out of a hive.' Matild a tied 
tjjuVSaudicstcr before them. Hishop Henry then turned agamvt 
her. Robert of ( ilom ester was taken pristuier, and after a while 
1 "it'' obliged to set fre e King .Stephen in exchange ft>r her 

Ibrothcr, Fighting continued Ibr some time. On all sides men 
were longing for jieace. fhe lickls were imlilled because no man 
could tell who wouki reap the harvest. 'Miousands perished of 
starvation. If |>oace there was to he. it could only jomo by 
Stephen s victory. It was now known that Matilda was even less 
rtt to govern than .Stephen. Stephen took one castle after another. 

tM7 Karl Robert died* and in 1148 Ma^lilda gavtj.up the' struggle 
and left Ern^and. 
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17. Henry, Duke of the Normans. 1149.— Whilst Matilda had 
been losing England her husband had been conquering Normandy, 



Tover of Castor Oiurcb. Norlhampcon^Uire. Hu ill about 1145. 
CTbe {arapet and spire arc later.) 


and for a little while it seemed possible that England and Normandy 
would be separated ; England remaining under Stephen and hit 
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heirs, and Normandy united with Anjou under the Angevin 
Geoffrey and his descendants. 'Fhat the separation did not yet 
take place was partly owing to the different character of the 
two heirs. was rough and overbearing. 

(icoffrcy s son, Henry, w;^sjircwd and prud ent. Henry had already 
BeaTTiT'Englancl 'when he was still quite 'young, and had learnt 
something of English affairs from his uncle, Robert of Gloucester. 
He returned to his father in 1147, and in 1x49 (icoffrey gave 
up to him the duchy of Normandy. He was then sent to try his 
fortune in England in his mother's stead, but he was only a boy 
of sixteen, and too young to cope with Stephen. In 1150 he 
abandoned the struggle for a time. In his absence Stephen had 
still rebels to put down and castles to besiege, but he had the greater 
part of the kingdom at his back, and if Henry had continued to 
leave him alone he would probably have reduced all his enemies to 
submission. 

18. The Last Days of Stephen. 1153 ii 54 ‘ In 1150 (iCoffrey 
died, and Henry became Count of Anjou as well as Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Before long he acquired a much wider territory than 
either Anjou or Normandy. Louis VII. of France had to wife 
Eleanor, the Duchess of Acjuitaine, and through her had added 
t(^ hTs own scanty (IbniTnions the wh<»Ie of the lands between the 
Loire and the Pyrenees. .Louis, belie\ing that slie was unfaith- 
ful to him, had divorced her on the pretext that she was too near 
of kin. Henry was not S(|ueamish about the character of so great 
an heiress, and in iiff I >uchess of Aquitame for 

sake of her lands. Thus strengthened, he again returned to England, 
fle was now a young man of nineteen : his vigour was as great as 
that of Stephen, and his skill greater. He won fortress after fortress. 
Before the end of 1153 Eustace died, and Sieplien had no motive 
for prolonging the strife if his personal interests could be saved. 

Mrav iirriing/vl by flio fr^ :lly iif thajl tilCphuUsUoulu 

retain the crown for life, and that Henry should be luslrem JThe 
casHes which ha <lj>prung up during the i i\il \var \vithputjhcji^eiice 
o f the ^ing ~ the adulterine castles, as the y were called— and there 
were no less than 305* 0/ ihmirr^'cre t(> Be destroyed, and order 
antTjgmni government were to rcturn. For live months Henry 
l em^tiiied in England. The n^bber Barons could not hold out against 
the two rivals now united. Many of the castles were deuiolislied, and 
‘ such good peace as rtever was heic' w’as established. In 1x54 
Stephen died, and young Henry ruled England in his own name, 
t The numljer usually given, * 1,115/ pmhably an error. 
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1. Henry’s Accession^ 1154*— Hem y II. was but twenty-one 
when he returned, after Stephen's death, to ^^overn England. He 
had before him the diflllcult task of establishing order where anarchy 
had prevailed, but it was a task for wliich he was specially suited.* 
flis frame was strong and thick-set, and he wms as at live as he was 
strong. His restlessness was the dismay of his courtiers. Eager 
to see everything ft)r hirnscif, and liaving to rule a territory extentl- 
ing from the Pyrenees to the Scottish border, \^;fjs,?dways 
move. His lollovvcrs ^vere not allowed to km)w till he started in 
the morning where he intended to sleep at night, and he frequenlly 
changed his mindeven afterhc liadsei t)Ul. He was as busy with his 
mind as he wds w ith his body, as fond of a book as of a horse, and 
ready to chat w ith any one of whatever rank. Even when he was at 
mass he cither drew' pictures to amuse himself or conversed m 
whispers with his neigh])ours. His ceaseless energy was combined 
|>viih a strong will, a clear perception of the lijaiits iieyond w hich 
, fiction would be unwise, a good c\e for ability in others, and a power 
^)f utilising their abilil) in his own service. On the Continenthis saga- 
city appeared in his resolution to be content with the dominions 
which hehad acquired w ithout making further conquests. In England 
his main object was the same as that of his predeci ssors, to establish 
tfic Icing’s authority ovtj- the great barons. What especially distin- 
guished liim was his clear perception of the truth that he could only 
1 succeed by securing, no: merely the passive gooilwill, but the active 
co-operation of those who, w hether they were of N on nan or of Isnglish 
descent, were inferior in wealth and position to the great barons. 

2 . Pacification of England. Henry’s first year was spent in 
completing the work which he had begun after the treaty of 
Wallingford. { He sent Stephen’s mercenaries over the sea and 
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completed the destru clioa of .the ‘ adulterine castles.^ One great 
rebel after another was forced to submit and Aave his strong walls 
pulled down. There were to be no more dens of robbers in 
England, but all men were to obey the king and the law. What 
castles remained were the king’s, and as long as they were his re- 
bellions would not be likely to be successful. even regained 

from Malcolm IV., king of the ^ots, Northumber|^ind and Cumber- 
land, which had been surrendered by Stephen (sec p. 133). In his 
governniem H enry did his best to carry out the plans of his grand- 
father, Henry I. It w*as perhaps l>ccause he was afraid that one 
Justiciar would be too powerful, that he appointed two, Richard do 
Lucy and the Earl of Leicester, to see that justice was e.xecuted anrl 
the government maintained whether the king were absent or present. 
The old Biijhop Nigel of Ely was reappointed Treasurer, and pre- 
sided over the Exchequer at Westminster. Xhomas of London, 
known in later times by the name joCJiSiJwet,* an active and 
vigorous man, fifteen years older than the king, who had been 
ordained a deacon, but had nothing clerical about him except the 
name, v^s nKulc Chancellor, ^omas was the king’s chosenl 
friend, and the two together delightcfl in the work of restoring} 
order. Thomas liked sumptuous living, and the magnificence 
cf his housekeeping and of his feasts was the talk of the whole 
country. Vet though he laughed and jested in the midst of hisj 
grandeur, he kept himself from ever)* kind of vice. Henry was fond' 
of horseplay, and once on a bitter winter s day, 'when he was riding 
with Thomas, he snatched at a fine new scarlet mantle from the 
Chancellors ne<‘k to throw to a beggar. Thomas struggled hard, 
and the two men nearly pufled one another off their horses, but in 
the end the beggar got the mantle. | 

3. Henry and Fcuda^.-^lt was principally with Thomas the 
Chancier as to the best means of esta- 

blishing his authority. ^!c resolved not only to renew but to ex- 
tend the administrative system of Henry i] The danger which 
threatened hin) came from the great bardbs, and as the great 
barons were as dangerous to the lesser ones and to the bulk of the 
people as they were to the king, Henr>' was able to strengthen 
himself by winning the affections of the people. Feudality in itscH 
w%as only a method of owning land ; but it was always threatening 
^ Intn a Ju France the great feutlal 

* His father's name was Bcckct, Imt at that lime hereditary surnamrs had 
not come into use. He was once called Thomas Bcckct in his lifettnie by one 
of his murderers as an insult. 
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lords ruled their own territories with veiy little regard for the wishes 
of the king, and the smaller feudal lords had their own courts in 
which they hanged and imprisoned their villeins. In Stephen’s 
time an attempt had bcfen made to introduce this system into 
England, with evil consequences both to king and people. Before 
the Conquest great landowners had often received permission from 
the king to exercise criminal jurisdiction in the Manor Courts on 
their own estate% whilst the vast extent of their landed property 
gave them a preponderant voice in the proceedings of the shire- 
moots, now known by the Normans as County Courts, nienry 
resolved to attack the evil at both ends : in the first 4 >lacc tamaJve 
the baroiis support the king’s govenimcnt instead of setting up 
their own ; in the second place, to weaken the Manor and County 
an(l toTstrei^^TR^ coull^^ 

Great Council and the Curia Regis.---Henry ihlLhe early 
years of his reign revived the importance of the Great Council,! 
taking care that it slibuld~bc attended not only by the great baronsJ 
fjtrTGy TcisTals' H smaller estates, and therefore more dcpenl 
( feftt bn h lihscjf He sumnmned the (ireat Council oftener tbaj 
E^3rc3eccssors hac^ done. In this way even the^grgate r 
got the habit of sharing in the government of England as a whole, 
insleacT of seeking to split up the countr>% as France was split up, 
into different districts, each of which might be governed by one of 
themselves. It wa^ iiLC uiiscquencc of the. incrcasiiij^ habit of con^ 
suiting with the km y that many chjingesj 

uUnnatcT yja^ the modern Parlament.^ It was of no less 
l)oSmK^Yl[iat Tl ehryn rr. s ^ngthenec ni^ ''bich had 

been cstablisheck in the reiJ^^TIem^* I. (see p. ] 27 ) tj^c’^llcct the 
kiati rcvfflue^ t<> g ive hi m pi liticaljidvj^ h> j udge asj myiy 
questions hoULofc It was especially by 

doing justic^hat the Ctma was likely to acquire strength, 


and the strength of .iluL Curia AVw was in rcaliiy^thc.,jb^ 
otlbc.idi^ 

5 . Scutag e,— If Henry was to carry out justice eveiy where it 
would l>e necessary' for him to weaken still further the power of the 
Iwrons. Before long he hit upon a plan whicli had the double 
merit of strengthening the king upon the Continent and of weaken- 
ing the barons in England. Henry needed an army to defend 
his 0)j3dLiDenta| possessmns against tlic king of Erattce. IJtcJyTd, 
or general ievy of Englishmen^ was not bound to tight except 
af fiofric, and tlmugh the feudal yassiils. were^ liable to serve 
a^padj^ they couUf made to serve for forty days in the 
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year, which was too short a time for Henry’s purposes. He accord- 
in^y came to an agre^eht'wifli his vassals* The owner of e\ cry 
knight’s fee was to pay a sum of money known as scutage {shield- 
money) in lieu of service. Both parties gained by the arrangement. 
The king got money with which he paid mercenaries abroad, who 
would fight for him all the year round, and the vassal escaped the 
onerous duty of fighting in quarrels in which he took no interest- 
Bndirectlv the ch ange weakened thc^ feudal ^yassalsj, becaus e they 



Kt:c]e>iASticai rostumt* in the twelfth century. 


y 6. Archbishop Thomas. 1x62.- Henry', who meditated great 
judicial reforms, foresaw that tlie^ 'Icrgy would be an obstacle in his 
way. He was eager to establish one law for his whole kingdom, 
and the clergy, having been e.\empted by the C onqueror from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary law courts in all ecclesiastical matters, 
had, during the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, encroached on the 
royal authority, and claimed to Ikj responsible, even in criminal 
cases, only to the ecclesiastical courts, which were unable to 
inflict the penalty of death, so that a clerk who committed a murder 
could not be hanged like other murderers. As large numbers of 
clerks were only in the lower orders, and as many of them had only 
taken those orilcrs to escape from the hardships of fay life, their 
morals were often no better than those of their lay neighljours. A 
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vaca^y occurring in the Archbishopric of Canterbury, Henr)^,who 
wj^ecfto make these ejerks punishable by his own courts, thought 
that the arrangement would easily be effected if Thomas, who had 
hitherto been active as a reformer in his service, were Archbisho]) 
as.well as Chancellor. It was in vain tliat Thomas remonstrated. 

“ 1 warn y<ni,” he said to Henry, “ that, if such a thing should be, 
our friendship would soon turn to bitter hate.” Henry persisted 
in spite of the warning, and Thomas became Archbishop. 

7. Brtach^ bet^^ Hfiory and Thomas, fhe first act of the 
new ArchbislK^ w«3S To surr his Chancellorship. He was 
unable, he said, to serve two masters. It is not difficult to under- 
stand his motives. The Church, as the best men f»f the twelfth 
century believed, was divinely instituted for the guidance of the 
world. It was but a short step for the nobler spirits amongst the 
clergy to hold it necessary that, in order to secure the due per- 
fiinnance of such exalted duties, the clergy should he exempted 
from tlie so called justice of laymen, which was often only another 
name for tyranny, even if the exemption led to the infliction upon 
wicked clerks of lesser punishments than were meet. In this way 
the clergy would unconsciously fall into the frame of mind which 
might lead them to imagine it more to tlie honour of God lint a 
wicked clerk should be insufficiently punisht d than that he should 
be punished by a layman. Of all men .Via hhisliop Fho’nas was the 
most likely to fall into this mistake*. He was-, as ( 'Inncellpr, prone to 
magnify his office, and to think more of being the originator of great 
reforms than of the great reforms themsehes. As Archbishop be 
would also be sure to magnify hisoflice, and to think less, as Anselm 
would have thought, of reconciling the true interests of the kingd(‘m 
with the true interests of the Church, than of making the Arch- 
bishop’s authority the centre of stirring movement, and of raising 
the Church, of which he w as the highest embodiment in England, 
to a position above the power of the kmg. All this he would ) 
with a great, if not a complete, sincerit)'. He would feel that he 
was himself the greater man because he believeil that he was 
fighting in the cause of God. 

8. The Con stitutions of Clarendon. 1x64. - Between a king 
eageft* to assert the rights of the crown and an archbishop eager to 
assert the rights of the clergy a quarrel could not be long deferred. 
Thomas’s first stand, however, was on behalf of the w hole coimtiy. 
jAt a Great Council at Wwdstock he resisted the king’s resolution 
Ito levy the oljlJUl^fJJlanegeld, and in corisecjiumce Danegcid wasi 
I never levied again. Heniy had for some time been displcased| 
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tetause, without consulting him, the Archbishop had seized on 
lands which he claimed as the property of the see of Canter- 
and had excommunicated one of the king’s tenants. Then a 
cleric who had committed a rape and a murder had been acquitted 
in an ecclesiastical court. Qn this, Henry called on the bishops to 
promise to obey the customs of the realm. Thomas, being told 
that the king merely wanted a verbal promise to save his dignity, 
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dared thalftbeneficed clergy should not leave the realm without thq 
iTing^ s Jeavcfflthat no tenant-in-chief of the king should be excoinl 
muiTIait^ without the king’s knowledgefethat no villein should) 
be ordained without his lord’s conscnt("#)that a criminous clerk 
should be sent to the ecclesiastical cburt for trial, and that aftetj 
Ihehad been there convicted or had pleaded guilty the Church should 
dej)rivc.hini and leave him to the lay court for further punishment] 

: It was for the Curia Regis to determine what matters were pro- 
perly ti) be decided by the ecclesiastical courts < and no appeal to 
Rome was to be allowed without its permission. To all this Thomas 
was violently opposed, maintaining that the sentence of deprivation, 
which was all that an ecclesiastical court was empowered to indict, 
was so terrible, that one who had incurred it ought not to be sen- 
tenced to any further penalty by a la> < ourt. After si.\ days’ struggle 
h e left the Co uncil, rdu^iggj^o assent to the Constitutions. 

9. The Persecution of Archbishop Thomas. 1164.— Unluckily 
for himself, Henry couUl not be content firmly and quietly to 
enforce the law as it had been declared at Clarendon. He had 
in his character much of the orderly spirit of his grandfather, 
Henry I,, Inil he had also something of the \iolcncc of his great- 
uncle, William 1 1 . A certain John the Marshal had a suit against 
the archbishop, and when the aichl)islK)p lefuscd to plead in a 
lay court, the king's council sentenced him to a fine of 500/. Then 
Henry sumnu»ncd the archbishop to his castle at Northampton to 
give an account of all the money wliicK, wln n he was Chancellor, 
he had rccci>ed from the king a claim wliidi is said to ha\c^ 
amounted to3o,<xx)/., a sume<|iuil in the money of these days to not 
much less than 400, cxx)/. now. rhomas, w ilh the crucihx in his hand/ 
awaited in the itall the decision of Henry, who with the council| 
was discussing his fate in an upper chamber. When the Justiciarj 
came out to tell him that he had been declared a traitor he refused 
fo listen, and placed himself under the r('])e’s pnHection. Hot 
words were bandie<i on either side as he walked out of the hail. 
“ This is a fearful day, ' said one of his attendants. The Day of 
Judgment;’ replied Thomas, “will be more fearful.” Thomas made 
his way to the coast and fled to F rance. Henry m his wrath bcinished 
no less than four hundred of the an hbishop s kinsmen and friends, 
'riiomas found less help in Krance than lie had expected. There 
were once more two rival Popes > Alexander Ilk, wlio was acknow- 
ledged by the greater part of the clergy and by the kings of 
England and France, and Calixlus HL, who had lM?en set up by 
the Emperor F rcdcrick Uarbatossa. Alexander was too much afraid 
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lest Henry should take the part of Calixtus to be very eager in 
supporting Thomas. He therefore did his best to effect a recon- 
ciliation between Henry and Thomas, but for some years his efforts 
were of no avail. 

10. The Assize^f Clwendon. .ji6^~Henry, being temporarily 
disembarrassed of Thomas’s rivalry, was able to devote his time 
to carr>'ing out still further the judicial organisation of the country. 



Small .^hip of th« iatur part uf the tu'elfih century. 


In 1166 he held a Great Council at Clarendon, and with its approval 
ifjsuala. fHtt. ftftl ccrecsT aow^ By^tbis 

assize full force wasgrvetirto V'cnangclvhic^haTTor some time 
been growing in the judicial system. The old English way of 
dealing with criminals had been by calling on an accused person 
to swear to his own innocence and to bring compurgators to swear 
that his oath was true. If the accused failed to hnd compurgators 
he was sent to the ordeal Accordin g to_the new way t here w aado, 
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be i n each counj^Jurie ?, jon&uJ ufljjLoilJLw alvc men^of Uie hupdr^ d 

cacTrtgwHsK ?p.:ij^^ 

i nurders , and robbepes - and to accuse pers ons on common jepor^. 
'^ey~vvere sworn to spe ^' tlie truth, so tlTar tfierr charKCs werol 
[tenown aivct^ls (^er^^dicta). oonjpurjjators were allowed, i 
^utThejiccuscd,~a her his offence had Teen presented, h.ad to go to 
it'Re'orclcaT, and even if he succeeded in this Tie was, if his character 
noforlbusly bad, to abjure the realm— that is "to say, to be 
banished, swSaring never Lo return. Ifhe^c-amc back he was held lo 
be an outlaw, and mignj be put to death without mercj|;^byany one., 

11. Recognitions — A very similar system to that which was thus 
adopted in criminal cases had already in the early part of Henry’s 
reign Ijcen widely extended in civil cases. When, before the 
Conquest, disputes occurred amongst the English as to the posses- 
sion of property, cadi party swore to the justice of his own case, 
brought compurgators, and summoned witnesses to declare in his 
favour. There was, however, no method of cross-examination, and 
if the hundred or shire court was still uns;itisricil, it had recourse to 
the ordeal. The Normans introduced the system of trial by battle, 
under the belief that God would intervene to give victory to the 
litigant whose cause w.is just. 'I'his latter system, howcier, had 
never been popuKir with the English, and Henry favoured another 
whi( h had Ix'en in existence in Nonnandy before the Conquest, and 
wif) fairly suited to English h.'ibits. 'J'hisjy.p the system of reeog-i 
nitions. ,\ny freeholder who had been dispossessed of Ills land 
nii^t apply to the Curia Ri’j^is, and the Curia AVifis ordered the 
sheriff of the county in which was the ipnd in dispute to select four 
knights of that county, by whom twelve knights were chosen to 
sene as Recognitors. It was the busines.s of these Recognitors 
to find «iut either by their own know ledge or by private inquiry the' 
truth of the matter. If they were unanimous their verdict was c- 
c(!pttd as final. Ifnot, other knights were added to them, and when 
at last twelve were found agreeing, their agreement was held to 
settle the question. 

12, The Germ of the Jury.— Thus, whilst in criminal cases 
the local knowledge of sworn accusers w:ts treated as satisfactory 
evidence of guilt, in civil cases a system was growing up in which 
is to be traced the germ of the modern jury. The Recognitors 
did not indeed hear evidence in public or become jutlgcs of the fact, 
like the nuHlern jury ; they were rather sworn witnesses, allowed 
to fonnan opinion not merely, like modem witnesses, on what they 

La 
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had actually seen or heard, hut also on what they could gather by 
private inquiry. 

13. The Itinerant Justices Revived. —,To carry out this 
^ste©_Hepry renewed his grandfather’s experiinenF of "sending 
mem bers of the Curia Regis asjtinerant justices visiting the 

, counties, Th^^^ held what were callecl the pleas of the crown— that 

to say, trials which were brought before the king’s judges 
instead of being tried either in the county courts or the manorial 
j^urts. Both these judges and the king had every interest in 
getting as much business before their courts as possible. Ofienders 
J^were^ed and suitors had to pay fees, and the best chance of in-\ 
creasing these profits was to attract suitors by administering justicel 
‘“fiietter than the local courts. The more thronged were the king^s 
'courts, the more rich and powerful he became. The consequent 
growth of the influence of the itinerant justices was no doubt 
offensive to the lords of the manor, and especially to the greater 
landowners, as diminishing their importance, and calling them to 
account whenever they attempted to encroach on their less powerful 
neighbours. 

14. The Inquisition of the Sheriffs. 1x70.— It was not long 
before Henryk discovered another way of diminishing the power of 
rhe barons. In the early part of his reign the sheriffs .of the 
counties were still selected from the great landowners^ and the 
sheriff was not merely the Cf)llector of ihe king’s revenue iq his 
county, but had, since the Conquest, assumed a new importance in 
the county court, over which in the older times, the caklorinan 
or earl and the bishop had ptesided. Since the Conquest the 
bishop, having a court of his own for ecclesiastical matters, had 
ceased to take part in its proceedings, and the carl’s authority, 
which had been much lessened after the Con(picst, had now dis- 
appeared, I’he sheriff, theicfi#re, was left alone at the head of the 
county roiirt, and when the new system of trial grew up he as well 
as the itinerant justices was allowed to receive the presentments of 
juries. When, i n the ^ ing of X170, the king returned to England 
after an absence of four years, he held a strkt jncpiiiy hiip ^ 
conduct of them all, and dep osed twmty. of ihem. In many cases, 
n'olS^ouSc HiFsBeriff^ had done things to displease Henry, but there 
can be no doubt that the blow thus stnick at the sheriffs was, 

fin the main, aimed at the great nobility. 'Ilie successor? qf,,jJio§e 
Itumed out were of lower rank, and therefore more submissive. 
iFrom this time it was accepted by the kings of Englaynd as a 
principle of government that no great noble should serve as shcrik 
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15. The Nobles and the Church.-^- Henry knew well that the 
great nobles were indignant, and that it was possible that they might 
rise against him, as at one time or another they had risen against 
every king since the Conquest. He knew too that his predecessors 
had found their strongest support against the nobles in the Church, 
and that the Church was no longer unanimously on his side. He 
could indeed count upon all the bishops save one. Bishops who 
were or had been his officials, bishops envious of Thomas or 
afraid of himself, were all at his disposal, but they brought him nc 
popular strength. Thomas alone amongst them had a hold on the 
imagination of the people through his austerities and his daring. 
Moreover, as the champion cf the clergy, he was regarded as being 
also the champion of the people, from whose ranks the clergy were 
recruited. 

16. The Coronation of Young Hen^. 1170.- At the moment 
of Henry's return to England heTiad special need of the Church. 
He wished the kingdom of England to pass at his death to his 
eldest son, Henry, and since the Conquest no eldest son had ever 
sutceeded his fatlier on the throne. He therefore determined to 
adopt a plan which had succeeded with the kings of France, of 
having the young Henry chosen and crowned in his own lifetime, so 
that w hen he died he might be ready to step into his father s place. 

. Young Henry was chosen, and on June >4, 1170, he was crowned by 
Roger, Archbishop of York ; but on the day before the coronation 
RdgeFrecelvcd from Thomas a notice of his excommunication of all 
bishops taking part in the ceremony, on the ground that it belonged 
only to an Archbishop of Canterbury to crown a king, and this 
i excommunication had been ratified by the Pope. It was therefore 
1 possible that the wIkOc ceremony might go for nothing. 

17. The Return of Archbishop Thomas. 1170.- To obviate this 
danger Henry again sought to make peace with Thoma.s. .\n 
agreement w'as come to on the vague terms ihat the past should 
be forgotten oti both sides. Henry j)erhaps hoped that when 
Thomas wa.s once again in England he would be too wise to rake 
up the question of his claim to crown the king. If it was so he 
was soon disappointed. t)n December i, 1170, Thomas landed at 
Sandwich and rode to Canterbury amidst the shouts of the people. 
He refused to release from excommunication the bishops who had 
taken part in young Henryk’s coronation unless they would give 
him satisfaction for the wrong done to the see of Canlerbur)’, thus 
show'ing that he had forgotten nothing. 

18. Murder of Archbishop Thomas* The aggrieved 
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avenge me on one upstart clerk!” Four of his knights took him 
at his word, and started in all haste for Canterbury. The Arch- 
bishop before their arrival had given fresh offence in a cause more 
righteous than that of his quarrel with the bishops. Ranulf de Broc 
and others who had had the custody of his lands in his absence 
refused to surrender them, robbed him of his goods, and maltreated 
his followers. On Christmas Day he excommunicated them and 
repeated the excommunication of the ])ishops. On December 29 
the four knights sought him out. They do not seem at first to have 
intended to do him bodily harm. Ihc excommunication of the 
king’s servants before the king had been consulted was a breach of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, and they bade him, in the king’s 
name, to leave the kingdom. After a hot altercation the knights 
retired to arm themselves. The archbishop was persuaded by 
his followers to take refuge in the church. In rushed the knights 
crying, “ Where is the traitor? Where is the archbishop ?” Be- 
hold me,” replied Thomas, “ no traitor, but a priest of (h)d.” The 
assailants strove to lay hands upon him. lie struggled and cast 
forth angry words upon them. In the madness of their wrath they 
struck him to the ground and slew him as he lay. 

19. Popular Indignation. 1171. — Archbishop Thomas did not die 
as a martyr for any high or sacred cause. He was not a m.irtyr for 
the faith, like those who had been thrown to the lions by the Roman 
emperors. He was not a martyr for righteousness, like Archbishop 
/Klfheah. He was a martyr for the privileges of his order and of his 
see. Yet if he sank below the level of the great martyrs, he die 
not sink to that lowest stage at which men cry out for the preser 
vation of their own privileges, after those privileges have ceasec 
to benefit any btit themselves. The sympathy of the mass of tlui 
population shows the persistence of a widespread belief that ini 
maintaining the privileges of the clergy Thomas was maintaining^ 
the rights of the protectors of the poor. This sentiment was only! 
strengthened by his murder. .All through Kurope the news was 
received with a hurst of indignation, t^f that indignation the Pope 
made himself the mouthpiece. In the summer of 1171 two Papal 
legates appeared in Normandy to excommunicate Henry unless he 
was able to convince thep that he was guiltless of the murder. 
Henry Wits too cautious to abide ihcir coming. He crossed first to ^ 
England and then to Ireland, resolved to have something to ofter, 
the Pope which might pul him in a better lumiour. 

20. State of Ireland.— In the domain of art, Ireland was inferior 
to no European nation. In metal-work, in sculpture, and in the 
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skilful illumination of manuscripts it surpassed them all. It had 
no mean school of music and song. In political development 
it lagged far behind. Ireland was still in the tribal stage, and 
had never been welded into unity by foreign conquerors, as Gaul 
had been welded into unity by the Romans, and as England had 
been welded into unity by the Normans. Tribe warred with tribe 
and chief with chief. The efforts of chiefs to attain supremacy 
over the whole island had always ended in partial or complete 
failure. The Panes had made settlements in Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, but though the native Celtic popu- 
lation was not strong enough to expel them, neither were they 
strong enough to conquer the Celts. The Church was as dis- 
organised as the State, and there was little discipline exercised 
outside the monasteries. For some time the Popes and the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury had been anxious to establish a better regu- 
lated Church system, and in 1154 Adrian IV.— -the only Englishman 
who was ever Pope hoping that Henry would bring the Irish 
Church under Papal order, had made him a present of Ireland, on 
the ground that all islands belonged to the Pope. 

21. Partial Conquest of Ireland. Ii66™ix72,— Henry, however, 
had too much to do during the earlici years of his reign to think 
of conquering Ireland. In xi66 Dermot, king or chief of Leinster, 
[having been driven out of his dominions, appealed to Henry for aid. 
IHcnry gave him leave to cari*)^ over to Ireland any English knights 
Ivvhom he could persuade to help him. On this a number of knights 
^rom South Wales, of whom the most important was Richard de 
iQarje*. afterwards knovviiasj^rongbou, flocked across the Irish Sea 
|(xx 69-— X170). They fought and conquered, and Strongbow, who 
married Dermof s daughter, gave himself thatitle ^ r 

The rule of these knights was a rule of cruelty and violence, and, 
what was more, it might well become dangerous to Henr>’ himself. 
If feudal nobles established themselves in Ireland, they might soon 
be holding out a hand to help the feudal nobles who were Henry’s 
worst enemies in England. When Hcnry^ lande d in Ireland in 1x71 
ne set himself to restore order. The Irish welcomed him because 
he alone could bridle the invaders, and the invaders submitted to 
him because they dared not resist him. He tra thered a s vnod of 
the clergy at Cashclt^a^ the future discipline ..of the 

CH^El3rnliiappily he could not remaihlong in Ireland, and when 
he left it the old anarchy and violence blazed up again. Though 
Henry had not served Ireland, he had gained his own personal 
ends. He had frightened Strongbow and his followers, and had 
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shown the Pope, by his proceedings at Cashel, that his friendship 
was worth having. 

22. Young Henry’s Coronation and the Revolt of the Barons. 
1172— 1174.— In the spring of 1x72 Henry was back in Normandy. 
The English barons were Ipnging to 
take advantage of his quarrel with the 
Church, and his only chance of resist- 
ing them was to propitiate the Church. 

He met the Papal legates at Avranches, 
swore that he was innocent of the 
death of Thomas, and reno iuKxd^Uje 
Constitutions of Clarendon. He then 


proceedea to paciiy i-ouis \ II., whose I 
daughter was married to the younger 
Henry, by having the boy recrowned in 
due form. YouJig Henjo; was affwdish W ^4 

lad, and took it into his head that 
because he had been crowned his 
father’s reign was at an end. hi 1173 
he IJed for support to his Jiither^ law 
and persuaded him to take up his kV 

cause, “ Your master,” said Louis to i 

the ambassadors of the father, “ is king Rv 

no longer. Here stands the king of j 

the English.” 'I hese words were the 
signal for a general attack on the elder ^(5} . 

kiny. ikad.«LkjLLouis.Jbii$ nej^htKJurs. 

^ aud -discoutentei. sulyccts. took .aims 
againit .him,aoiLif was,,, .not till. jSsp- | ^4 

•cuiter tltfjm 

, be,, .north and cen tre ro se in inijyr- filli m llft 
:ection, and William the Lion, kiu^j^of . ■Ifl|||||||| 

h e Scots, joins d.,illC.m. De Lucy, Mitre of Archbishop Thomas 
[he Justiciar, Stood up for Henr>^ ; but, prescr\ed at 

though he gained ground, the war wa» \ 
still raging in the following year, 1174. In tlu- spring of that year 
the rebels were gaining the upper hand, and the younger Henry 
vas preparing to come to their help. In July the elder Henr>' 
anded in England. For the first and only time in his life he brought 
to England the mercenaries who were paid with the scutage 
noney. At Canterbury he visited the tomb of Thomas, now ac- 




Mitre of Archbishop Thomas 
of Canterbury pre<icr\ed at 
SC<15. 

\ 

In the spring of that year 
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knowledged as a martyr, spent the whole night in prayer and 
tears, and on the next morning was, at his own request, scourged 
by the monks as a token of his penitence. That night he was 
awakened by a messenger with good news. Rapulf de Glan- 
viie had won for him a great victory qt. dispersed the 
barons^ host, and had taken prisoner the Scottish king. About the 
same time the fleet which was to bring his son over was dispersed 
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by a storm. Within a few weeks the whole rclreilion was at an end. 
It was the last time that the barons ventured to strive with the 
king till the time came when they had the people and the Church 
on their side. William the Lion was carried to Normandy, where, 
by the treaty of Fa lmsc. he acknowledged himself the vassal of the 
king of EnglandlorThc whole of Scotland. 

23. ' ^e Assize of Arms. 1181.— In September 1174 there was 
a gencr^ peace. hwiS i "ITgnry issued the Assize of Arm^ 
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organising the old fyrd in a more serviceable way. Evc^ English/ 
jK(ShaF^as”'bou^ To find arms of a kind suitable”to his 

TjropSly, thiit he inTglube reajdym defend the’ realm ag^iinst rebels 
of Invaders. Is the strongest possible evidence 

to iTTFreal n^ure^^KcQ^ He had long 

sTht baelclcTthe Continent the mercenaries whom he had brought 
with him in the peril of 1174, and he now entrusted himself not to 
a paid standing army, but to the whole body of English freemen. 
He was, in truth, king of the English not merely because he ruled 
over them, but because they were ready to rally round him m arms 
against those barons whose ancestors had worked such evil in the 
days of Stephen. JEngland was not to be given over ekhor^to^ 
baronial anarchy or to military despotism. * 

24. Henry If. and his Sons.— JjjJ£ng^!aacL Henry ruled as a 
national king over a nation which, at least, preferred his govern- 
ment to that of the barons. The old division between English 
and Norman was dying out, and though the upper classes, for the 
most part, still spoke French, intennarriages had been so frequent 
that there were few amongst Aeni who had not some English 
ancestress and who did not understand the English language. 
Henry was even strong enough to regain much that he had sur- 
rendered when he abandoned the Constitutions of Clarendon. In 
his Corttinental pyssessions there was no such unit>\ The inhabi- 
tants of each province were tenacious of their own laws and customs, 
and this was especially the case with the men of Aquitaine, the 
countr>- south of the Loire, who differed in habits, and even in lan- 
guage, from the Frenchmen of Normandy and Anjou, They there- 
fore found it difficult to give a share of the allegiance which they 
owed to their own duchess, Eleanor, to her Angevin husband, the 
kin|t of England, Henr>^ in 1 172 having appointed his eldest son, - 
as the future ruler of Normandy and 
Encdand . thought it wise to recognise this feeling by giving to his 
second son, fejphard ^ the immediate possession of Eleanoi-’s duchy 
In 1181 he provided for his third son, Ceoffi ey , by 
a mar r^e with Cons tance, the heiress of Uriitany^ over which 
country neclS a fcu 3 al iiipciTorify as Duke of the Nonnans. 
Yet, thougjhi he gave away so much to his sons, he wished to keep 
the actual control over them all. The arrangement did not turn out 
well. Me. had jao emmie of dyimcstic pc ace.„^.. His sons 
knew» that he had married their mother for the sake of her lands, 
that he had subsequently thrown her into prison and had been faith- 
less to her with a succession of mistresses. Besides this, they were 
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torn away from him by the influence of the men whom they were 
set to rule. Richard was dragged away from his father by the inter- 
^ts and feelings of the men of Aquitaine, Geoffrey by the interests 
and feelings of the men of Brittany. John, the fourth son, who was 
na&ed. Lackland from having no territory assigned to him, was, 
as yet, too young to be troublesome.* Both Richard anc| GcoflVey 
had taken part with th eir brother . H^niv jn .thQ .great jeyolt of ^ 
H73. JLaJU77Xhey wereagaiuiquarrjdJmg-wkk 

Dost thou not know,” was the message which (ieoiTrey 
sent to his father, ‘‘that it is our proper nature, planted in us by 
inheritance from our ancestors, that none of us should love the 
other, but that ever brother should strive with brother and son 
against father ? I would not that thou shouldst deprive us of our 
hereditaiy right nor vainly seek to rob us of our nature.” Henry 
loved his children, and could never bring himself to make war \'cry 
seriously against them. ^Ienr>"dicd young in 1183, and (ieotfrey 
in ii8sN Richard was now the heir of all his fathers lands, 
from tne Tweed to the Pyrenees. Henry made an effort to 
provide for ift„.ii8Su..hc sent the youth - 

now eighteen years old - to Dublin to rule as king of Ireland. 
John soon showed his incompetence. Ht; was rude to the Knglish 
barons, and still ruder to the Irish chiefs, amusing himself by 
laughing at their dress and pulling the hairs out of their beards. 
Before the end of the year his father was obliged to rer all him. 

25. The Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 1x87.— The^ divi- 
sions in Henry's family were stirred up afresh by the^ew king of 
France, Philip 1 1 ., who had succeeded his father, laniis \'l I., in 1179. 
Philip w as resolved to enlarge his narrow dominions at the expense 
of Henry. He was Henry's feudal lord, and he was crafty enough to 
know that by assisting Henry 's sons he might be able to convert his 
nominal lordship into a real pow'cr. News, however, arrived in the 
midst of the strife which for a little lime put an end to the discords 
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of men and peoples. The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, which had 
been established after the first crusade, had only maintained itself 
because the Mahommedan rulers of Egypt were the rivals and- 
enemies of the Mahommedan rulers of Syria. Yet even with the 
advantage of divisions among-st their enemies, the Christians had 
only defended themselves with difficulty. A second crusade which 
h ad gone ou t to relieve the m in Stephen s r^ign, unciy the feniperor" 
Cottraji-fll. and Loub YIT of France, had accomplished nothing. 
Their real defenders were two bodies of soldiers, known as the 
Knights Templars and the Knights of St. John, who were bound, like 
monks, to vows of celibacy, so that they might always be free to de- 
fend Jerusalem. At last a great Mahommedan warrior, Saladin, 
arose, who ruled both Jegypt and Syria, and was therefore able 
to bring the united forces of the tw o countries against the Christian 
colony. 1 n 1 1E7 he destroyed the Christian army at Tiberias, and 
in the same year look Jerusalem and almost every city .still held 
by the Christians in the ICast. Tyre alone held out, and that, too, 
would be lost unless help came speedily. 

26. The Last Years of Henry 11. 1188 1189. —For a moment 

the rulers of the West were .shocked at the tidings from the. East. 
In n88 Lhilin, Hen ry, and Richard had ta ken the cross a s the sign 
m their fc.solution to recover tiie IIvjly*niy Irom'Tlie Infidel. To 
enable him xo meet the expenses of a w ar in the East, Henry im- 
posed upon England a new tax of a t enth part cd' all 
property^ wh ich is known as the .Saladin m hu».but in a few^ months 
those who were })lcdged to go on the crusade were fighting with 
one another first Henry and Richard against l*hilip, and then 
Idiilip and Richard against Henry. At last, in Henry, 

beaten in war, was forced to submit to Philip’s terms, receiving 
in return a list of those of his own barons who had engaged to 
support Richard ;igainst his father. The list reached him when he 
was at Chinon, ill and worn out. The first name on it was that of his 
lavounte son Jolin. l ive old man turned his face to the wall. 

Let things go now' as they will,'' he cried bitterly. “I care no 
more for myself or for the w<irld.'’ After a few days of suffering 
he died. The last words which passed his lips were, ‘‘Shame, 
shame upon a conquered king.” 

27. The Work of Henry II. — The wisest and most powerful 
ruler tan only assist the foiccs of nature ; he cannot work against 
them. Those w ho merely glance at a map in which the political 
divisions of France arc marked as they existed in flenrys reign, 
cannot but wonder that Henry^^idjai^t 
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small^ yri j;Qry , \vh ich was directly ^»***^i Ky T miic^VJL . 

apd Philip^ II . A careful study of the political conditions of his 
reign shows, however, that he was not really strong enough to do 
anything of the kind. His own power on the Continent was purely 
feudal, and he held authority over his vassals there because they 
had personally done homage to him. Henry, however, had also 
done homage to the king of France, and did not venture, even if he 
made war ..upon his lord, the king of France, to push matters to 
extremities against him, lest his sons as his own vassals might 
push matters to extremities against himself. He could not, in short, 
ex^l the king of F^mncc from Paris, lest he should provoke his own 
vas^j^to foHow his example of insubordination and expel him from 
Bordeaux i)r Rouen. Aforeover, Henry had too much to do in 
England td give himself heart and soul to ^Continental affairs, 
whilst the king of France, on the contrary, who had no foreign 
possessions, and was always at his post, would be the first to profit 
by a national French feeling whenever such a feeling arose. Eng- 
land under Henry H. was already growing more united and more 
national, jrhe crown wMd LHeiuyjdi^^ was 

national as well as feudal Henry, like his predecessors, had two 
strings tfHilsIjow. Oh^ hand he could call upon his vassals 

* to be faithful tf) him because they had sworn liomagc to him, 
whilst he himself, as far as England was concerned, had i^worn 
homage to no one. On the other hand, he could rally round him 
the national forces. To do this he must do justice anjl gain 
the goodwill of the people at large. It was ihis^ that he had 
attempted to do, by sending judges round the country and by 
improving the law, by establishing scutage to weake;) ,tlje 
of the barons, and by strengthening the national forces^ by the 
Assize of Arms. No had little thanks for his pains. 

^Mcn could feel the weight of his arm and could complain of the 
heavy fines exacted in his courts of justice. It was only a later 
generation, which enjoyed the benefits of his hard discipline, which 
understood how much England owed to him.^ 


CHAPTER XI 
RICHARD I. 1189 -1199 


LEADING DATES 
Accession of Richard I. , . . 

Richard's Return to England from the Crusade 
Death of Richard ! 


f. Richard in England. 1189. -Richard \va$ accepted without 
dispute as the master of the whole of the Angevin dominions. He 
was a warrior, not a statesman. Impulsive in his j^^cnerosity, he was 
also impulsive in his passions. Having determined to embark on 
the crusade, he came to England eager to raise money for its ex- 
penses. With this object 
he not only sold offices to 
those who wished to buy / 
them, and the right of 

leaving offu e to those who \ 

wished to retire^ but also, \ 

with the I\)pc’s consent, \ ^ 

sold leave to remain at \ 
home to those who had \ 

taken the cross. Regard- \ 

less of the distant future, \ 

he abandoned for money e/ 

to William the Lion the 

treaty of Falaise, in which 

William had engaged to 

do homage to the English 

2. William of Long* 

^champs. llSpi—lIpI* - Lo RowU .umi. of r.n^lanJ ftom RitJwrd I. to 

secure order rluriOR Iris .i'Si 

absence Richard appoint-, 

cd twn |iistiriflr^~>fjit^hf^f Piii^ct. FIi<linp nf Durham, and William 
of ^onjtthatnps, Rishpp nf Elv . At the same time he .attempted 
to conci laSTall who were likely to be dangerous by making them 
lavish grants of land, especially giving what was practically royal 
authority over five shires to his brother John. Such an arrangement 


At the same time he attempted 
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was not likely to last. Before the end of 1189 Richard crossed to 
j he Cont inent Scarcely was he gone when the populace in many 
'^'fU^ns 'Turned savagely on the Jews and massacred them in crowds. 
The Jews lived by money-lending, and money-lenders are never 
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and misshapen, quick of wit and unscrumilous. I n a few weeks he , 
hud dcpm ed his i ividi^iJ ill^Ui^ His own power did not last' 

lon^^ He had a sharp toni>ue, and did not hesitate to let all men,’ 
^ocat and small, km)w how meanly he thought of them. 'Fhose 
whom he despi^^ed found a leader in John, who was anxious to suc- 
ceed hi'i brother, iind thougl)t that it might some day be useful to 
have made himself j)oj)ular in England. In the autumn of iiqi 
\Y i[|iani nf I .ong« jennps was driven out of the country. 

3* The Third Crusade/ 1189 Ricliard threw his 

whole heart-' his lion’s heart, as men called it into the crusade. 
Alike by sea and by land, he knew better than any other leader 
of his age how to direct the oj)cratiims of war. He was too im- 
])Ctuousto guard himself against the intrigues and personal rancour/ 
of his fellow-Ou'^ailers. At Messina he quarrelled with the wily 
Philij) II. of brance, while he ga\e offem e to all (iermans by iip- 
Indding the claims of 'Fancreil to the crown of Si(Hy, which \\as also 
clainu d by tlie t ierman king, who afterwards bec ame the Emperor 
1 lenry \'l. In the spring of 1191 Kichard saile d fro m Sic ily for the 
Holy kan(l,conquerinj^A jIlfttsj]n tj^^ v\ here he married Hcren- 
gari.i of \a\arre. Passing on to the coast of Syria, he found the 
brusaders besieging Acre, and his own \igour greatly contributed to 
it^fall. ■ w,is taken Philip slipped home to plot against 

Kichcird, and Kichard found e\ery French Crusader and every Ger- 
man t/nis.nh'r b.inded t(*gether against him. ^When he advocated 
the light of (iu\ i»l l.iisignan to the (rown of Jerusalem, they advo- 
« ated the claim of C<inra<l of Montfeirat.' Jerusalem was not to be 
had (or cither ot them, 'l uiiv Richard ))rought the Crusading host 
within eight miles of tin* Holy <'ity. Eacli time he was driven to 
retreat 1)) the failure of the t 'lusaders to support him. The last 
time his coinradi s invited him at least to reac h a spot fiom which 
a \ it'w of ih<* cit\ could he gained, Rii hard refused. If he was 
not wo)t]u\ lie said, to reg*im the city, he was not worthy to look 

ic 

4. The Return of Richard. 1192 ii 94 * “92 there was 

tiothmg for it luil to rctuin homo. Enemies weie watching for him 
on e\ciy shore. I.anding at the hcaii of the .\driatic, he allcmptod 
to make ^ way in di>guise thtoiigh (iermaiiy. W ith charac teiistic 
want of retlci tion, he n»astc<l his meal at a village inn near \ ienna 
with a iewelled ting on Iun linger, .\tlenUon was aroused, and he 
was arrested and tlelivcred up to Leo})t>ld, Duke ol Austria, who had 
b<*ni his Hittei antagonist in the H»>ly land, and l.«oj)old de- 
livered him up to his own hud il 'aipmloi, tlie Emperor. I lenry \ I. 

M 
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hffigv oT aiwtgtit in tht Temple Church, 
f^ftden* sowing armour 01 ihe end of 
the twelfth centur)^* 


The im pr isonment of Richard 
was joyful new^ to Phihp and 
John._ John did his best to get 
into his hands all the English 
and Continental dominions of 
his brother. ^His meanness 
was, however, by this time well 
known, and he was repelled on 
all sides. At last in 11Q3 Jlhc 
Emperor consented to let Rich- 
ard go on payment of what was 
.then the enormous ransom of 
150,000 marks, or 100,000/. 
“ beware,” wrote l^hilip to John 
when he heard that the Em- 
peror’s consent had been given ; 
“the devil is loose again.” 
F'bilip and John tried to bribe 
the Emperor to keep his pri- 
soner, but in February 
Richard w;is liberated, and set 
out for England. 

5 Heavy taxation.— Before. 
Richard reappeared in England! 
each tenant-in-chief had to payf 
{he aid wliirh was due to deliver 
his lord from prison (sec |). 1 17)j 
but this was far from being 
enough. Besides all kinds of 
irregular expedients the Danc- 
geld h<id been practically re- 
vived, and to it was now given 
the name of tax of< 

two shillings on every plough- 
land. Another tax of a fourth 
part of al) lnovai/iV^^>S 3 S TiacT 
also been imposed, for which 
a precedent had Ix'cn set by 
Henry II. when he levied the 
Saladin lithe (see p. 157.' 
Richard had now id^ gather in 
what was. of these 
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charge s. Yet so hated was John that Richard was welcomed with 
ctcTyappeanmce of joy, and John thought it prudent to submit to his 
brother. Philip, however, was still an open enemy, and as soon as 
Richard had gathered in all the money that he could raise in England 
he left the country never to return. On the Continent he could 
best defend himself against Philip, and, besides this, Richard was at 
home m sunny Aquitaine, and had no liking for his English realm. 

6. Th^ Administration of Hubert Walter. 1194— 1198.— P'or 
four years the administration of England was in the hands of a new 
Justiciar, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter^ He was 
a statesman of the school of Henry II., and he carried the jury^ 
system yet farther than Henry had done, /jrhe immense increase.' 
of taxation rendered it the more necessary to guard against unfair-^ 
ness, and Hubert Walter placed Uxc selection of tlie juries ofj 
presentment (sec p. 147) in the hands of four knights in every shirol 
who, as is probable^ were chosen by the freeholders in the Countyl 
Court, insLead gf being naiued by the sheriff This was a further! 
.step in the direction of allowing the coinuics to manage their owni 
affairs, and a still greater one was taken by the frequent employ- 1 
ment of juries in the asscssmenkof Jhe ta^qs paid within the county^! 
so as to enable thcni to take a prominent part in its fmanciaj as; 
well as in its judicial busincs^ In 1198 there was taken a new 
survey of England for taxablc/purpo.scsTand again elected juries 
were employed to make the returns. In this year Archbishop 
Hubert retired from the Justic iarship. and was suct'eeded by . 

. (ieofTrey Fit/.-Peter. ^\rc|i|^isli( fp marhs a 1 

Ua i jnogress, tlwigh it Is piobable ihjitn 

TiTsmotive was o nly to raise money more reatiily.^TlItrTnain (on- 
sirruTIon'a^^^^ llte WlTTIIWH Ahgevm'fcTgns wTts how to 

bri ni n^^ iTonal a nisat ion of the kings oljicials into close 
constant intercourse with the lonil organisation of the countiti^. ^ 
Henry 1 , and Ticniy 11 . had attacked the problem on one side by - 
.sending the judges round the country to can} thekings wishes ^nd 
(ommands to each separate county, Itslill remained to tleviso'U 
Isclicme by which tlic wislics and complaints of the counties coiild 
\be brought to the kiitg. Hubert Walter did not contrive Uiat this 
should be done, but he made )t easy to he done in the next genera^ 
lion, l>erausc before he left oftice he ha<l increased the powers of the 
juries in eat h county and had aciusltuncd them to deal indepen- 
dently with all the local matters in which the king and Abe county 
^w^ere both interested. It only, jcujiauxcd to 

they might join in making the king awa|^of the 
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wishes and complaints of all countits alike. When this had been 

7 . Death of Richard. 1199 — It was not only Ric'hard’s l(>\e 
for his old home which fixed him on the Continent. He knew that 
the weakest part of his dominions was there. His lands beyond sea 
had no natural unity. Normans did not love An^evins, neither did 
Angevins love the men of Poitou or (jiiienne. Philip was willingly 
obeyed in his own dominions, and he had all the advantage ^\hich 
his title of king of the French could give him. ^ Richard fought 
desperately, and for the most part successfully, against the French 
king, and formed alliances with all who were opposed to him. 
He built on a rock overhanging the Seine abo\'e Les Andelys 
a mighty fortress - -the Chiteau Gaillard^ or Saucy Castle, as he 
ralletl it in jest. W'ith characteristic haste he comj)lctcd the build- 
ing in a few months. ‘‘ How fair a child is mine ! he called to his 
followers, “ thi^ child bura’TweRemoinb old.'^ Other child he had 
none, and he liad but tlie miserable John to look to to hold his 
dominions after he was gone. He did not live long enough to see 
whether his new castle could stand a siege. A peasant dug up a 
treasure on the land of the lord of Clu\lus in the Limousin. Richard 
claimed it as his right because he was the o\er4ord. On the refusal 
of the lord to surrender it he laid siege to Chains. .An arrow from 
the castle striuk him on the shoulder. 'I he wound rankled, and 
inoiiiiication followed. As Richard lay thing the castle sur- 
ri ndiucd, and the man who had <umcd the fatiil shot was brouglit 
before him. ‘‘What have I done to thee,’' asked Richard, “ that 
thou shouldest slay me?’’ “'I'hou hast slain my fitther and 
two of my brothers with thy own hand,’ said tlie prisoner, 
‘‘and thou wouldest fain ha\e killed me too. .Avenge thyself 
upon me as thou will. I w ill gladly endure the gnsatest torments 
thou canst devise, since I have seen thee on thy deathbed.” 
Rii bard, generous to the last, bade his attendants set the prisoner 
free. Hiey kept him till Richard was dead, and then tortured him 
to death. 

8 . Church and Stat< 5 ,.UI 3 ld<^ the^AiigCTOi Kings. - During the 
forty-five years of the reigns of Richard atuFlns father the chief 
fe ature of Einirli sh history is the giowth of the power of the stale. 
I'licre was more justice and order, and also more taxation, at ilie end 
of the period than at the beginning. l)unnj*^tjic saine period the 
influence the Chpreh jjrew^ lyss. The ( liaraclcr of riitunas’s 
resistance to the kmg^Vas lower than that of Anselm, and not long 
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after Thomas’s murder Henry indirectly regained the power which 
hleTiacr lQSt,-and..filled the sees with officials and dependents who 
cared little for the higher aims of religion. T he evil consequences 
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of making the Church dependent on the king were at least as great 
arihose of freeing the political atid social life of the clergy from the 
control of the Stater Even monasticism ceased to afford a strong 
example of self-denial. 'Flie very Cistercians, who had begun so 
wefl^ had fallen from their original i3urity. ' They were now owners 
of immense tracts of pasture-land, and their Tceenness in money- 
making had become notorious. They exercised great influence, 
Ehrit .was.Jtlie influence of great landlords, not the influence of 
ascetic?^ 

9. Gcosth of -earnuiflr. The decay of asceticism was to somd 

extent "Thought about by the opening of new careers into which 
energetic men might throw themselves. They were needed a^ 
judges, as administrators, as councillors. A vigorous literature 
sfirung up in the reign of Henry 11., but at the end of the , reign 
nmst of it was connected with the court rather than with the 
monasteries. Henryks JjisticiaV, Ranulf dc wrote the first 

English law-boT^. His treasurer. j; ^clia rd Fit^-Xigel, set forth in 
tlie'T^/T/Aj^.s* t/e Saiaario the methods of his finam ial administra-^ 
tion, and also produced ‘The Deeds (»f King Henry and King 
Richard/ .A ViHiam of NovUjurA^h. indeed, the be^t historian of these 
reigns, in il liilldll ])ut Ro^^crof Hov eden 

an d Ralph d c Diccto pursued their historical work undcrlhe 
influeiu e of the court. Still more striking is the universality of 
rttFlhTeTlertual inciuisitivenes s of Walter Map. On the one hand, in 
his Dc Xu^is Curiii/iuiN he chattered over the manners of his con- 
temporaries, and in his satirical poems scourged the greed and vites 
of the clergy, whilst on tlltLi dher hand he took p rindpal part in 
spreading a knowledge of the legend of the high-souled King 
Arthiirfind of the Vfuestl^TlieTrb^^^ (hail, 

again, or (ierald of Wales, wmlc on all sorts of suljec ts wit h shrew^ 
h umour and extensive knowl ccTg^ 

10. i'he University of Oxford. — There was already in England 
^ where learning was cheris jifd fm-Jr*; own. sakiK.. For some 
t i me ihei e liad' been g rowing up on the Continent gatherings for 
the increase of learning, wliich ultimately were known 

tics, oy corporal^ons of teachers and - One at Bologna had 

devoted itself to the .study of the civil or Roman law. Another at 
l\aris gave itself to the .spread of all the knowledge of the time. In 
these early universities there were no c()lkgcs. Lads, veiy |3oor 
for ihcTfii® part, flotteTto the teachers and lodged themselves as 
best they could. Such a university. thaudub<»-nat3ie was not u.sed 
till hucr, had been gnidual ly fopdn g aLDxford. Its origin and 
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early history' is obscure, but in Gi nil dus, wis hing to find a cul- 
' tivated audiejire for his ne w book on the^9p[j^ap|iv."^^ 
it aloud at Oxlmd, wKerc, as he tells us, ‘ the clergy in Eftgkwul 
‘ chiefly flT)imsKefl*ltrr^ clerlyly lore/ ' Ji^ppeai^xOliaL. 

^h^ were already separate faculties or brandies of stud\v.and.- pei^^ 
sons recognised as doctors or teachers in all of ihcjn. 

11. Country and Towr — Intellectual progress was accompanied 

by material progress. 
I n tlm country the old 

!>>’ .tJlc JilllQUr scr\ icc 
of \ illein-tenants^ stilL 
prCvailSl, l)u t jn m an\' 
parts the service had 
been COinmuted, either 
for ajjiQuey payment 
or ibr payments in kind, 
such 7 is j)a\ meats of a 
tixed number of 
or fowU^ or of a liscd 
qtnrfftlty of honey or 
straw. (Ircaier pro- 
gress \Nas macfd'TRTft? 
umi. ■ Ar n 'g T7 iri c'7>f 
the Conquest then.: 
were .about eighty 
towns in England, 
most of them no larger 
than villages. 'Che 
largest towns after 
London wereWiodies- 
ter, Bristol, Nb>rwich, 
York, andTancoln, but 
even these liad not a 
population nuK h above 
7, OCX) a|)ic(e. In the 
Jvinallcr towns trade 




Lay costumes in the twelfth century. 



Costume of '>hcpher(k in the twelfth century, 

was suffn iently jpro- 

for by fhc estab lis}ijQici}t.of a jiiarket Itnv Kirin’^ll 
broui,'ht tHeir gmin or ihcir cattle, aiurHcfe'Tl'u-Tprovifk them- 
selves in turn with such rwlc household necessaries as they 
jfetjuired Keen before the Concjuest port towns had xrown up on 
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the coast , but foreign trade was slight, imports being almost entirely 
. (iSlTfrnc^ Tlic order' intrnduced by the 

I^Miians^antr'lllc connection between England and the kin^^’s 
C'ontinont.'d |)ossessions was followed by an increase of trade, and 
there arose in each of the larger towns a cor[)f>ration \\hi(.h was 
known as t h e I c rcha ul CtW cL and wh i c h was, in some instances at 
k\ast, only a development of an older association existing in tlui 
times before the CoiKjuest. No on(‘ except the brothers of the 
I Merchant Cbid was allowed to trade in any article e\( ept food, but 
an'y one living in the town might become a brother on jja\ment of 
a settled fee. Thejirst Men hant (bid known was constitmed in 
1023 ^ A little lato,Hii,m£I grantcdlTTarU^s iosmiTToftheTowi}^ 
conferring on them the rigdit of managing their own ahairs ; and 
his example was ft>l lowed, linfar gia^atcr profusion, by Henry 1 1. ami 
KichanU. . 'Fhoiigh the organisation of th(‘ Merchant r.TTd uas 
originally distinct from the oiganisation of the town, and tin* two 
were in theory kept apait, th<i Merchant (iild, to which most of 
the townsmen belonged, usually encroached ii])on the authorities 
of the tow n, regtiiated trade to its own adxantage, and piac^ically 
('ontrolled the choice of officer^ the princij)al oflicer being usually 
styled an Alderman, with power to keep oujbur and generally to 
j)n)vi(le for tlie \vell-being of the place. In thi s w'av the trades- 
men and merchants o( the towns prepan'd tliemsel\’('S uncon- 
sf'ioiisl) for the time wlu'ii llnw would ])e called on to take pait 
in managing llie allaijs of the (M)!mtry. E\en in these early 
times, however, the artisans m some v>f the trades attempted to 
( omhiiH' together. 

12. Condition of T-^ndnn -.-Of nl| The_pvt i^g ^ ]^een 

growing mo st r^pully .ia.. wealth and .popuhtioig and during the 
trottbk;s in winch Joljn had been pitted against William of Long- 
c liainps ^ 

Aldcrnier^J|^jL>y n>JiistcaiLa^ p]u^. 

of the King's sheriff. *I*he M Aldi>ijm>t>-4smrefer^ ditlnot 

rqlr^cnt all TIm In London, lliough there is no evidence 

(A Cthe existence o f a Merc hant C iihL there was a c'oi’pt)i:aUou com- 
pr^ed of the*Tmilthicr traders, by which the city was j^oycined. 
The Mayor ami Aklcrinen yujiv imt pf .tlu;5a;urporaiittU^^ 

were the Juries e leeVy d to a ‘ Ailisans soon came 
to believe that these juries dealt imfaiily w ith the poor. One of the 
Aldermen, William Longbeard, made himself the mouthpiece of their 
( onqilaints ami stirred them up against the rest. Hubert Waltcx 
sent a int^ssengci to seii6c Jiinv-hut W-dham Longbeard slew the 
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messenger and fled into the clniirh of Maiy-at-Thnv. PTcre, accord- 
ing to the ideas of his age, he should have boon safe, ac every 
church was considered to be a sanctuary in which no criminal 
could be arrested. Hubert Walter, however, came in person to seize 
him, set the church on fire, and had him dragged out. William 
Longbeard was first stabbed, and then tried and hanged, and for the 
time the rich tradesmen had their Avay against the poorer artisans. 

13. Architectural Changes.- -Even in the most flourisbirg 
towns the houses were still mostly of wood or rubble covered 


•A 



tiuli of Oakh.im Casile, Rutlaml : built ;ibout 11^5. 


with thatch, and only here and there was to be found a house of 
stone. So slight, indet‘d, were the ordinary buildings^ that it was 
provided by the Assize of Clarendon that the houses of certain 
offenders should be carried outside th(‘ town and burnt. Here and 
there, however, as in the case of the so-callcd Jews' house at Lincoln, 
stone houses were erected. In the larger houses the arrangements 
were much as they had been before the ( onrjucst, the large hall 
being .still the most conspicuous part, though another apart- 
ment, known as the solar, to which an ascent was made by steps 
from the outside, and which served as a sitting-room for the master 
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of the house, had usually been added. Tlie castles reared by the 
king o r th e barons we^e built for defence alone, andTt waTIn the 
great cathedrals an^ churclies Uiat the skill of the architect was 
shown. An enormous number cj'^parish cTnirche^i of stone AST2re 
raised by Norman builders to supersede caflfev bnilidmgirof 'wood. 
For some time the mnnd-nrdipfi ^mp an arc||ij |jj|jjirp which had 
been introduced by Eadwardthc Confessor was alone followed, such 



Norm.iii Itousc .nt Mrn oln, called the House. Uuilt about n^a 
'J he M|uare windows arc of Uter date. 


as may be studied in the Galilee of Durham (seep, ifo} the nave of 
Sf. Albans (sec p. io<))and the tower of Castor (see p. 13b,. Cb-adio 
t he pointed arch of (hnhicMchitecturel its ojai c, and after 
a"pcnd(l nave of Durham, ancHhe choirs 

of Canterbury Tlnrt '(l^Rl|W^'«f^ti(ll^xample^ 7 s^ pp. F'?o, 150, 166), 
the graceful style now know n as Karly first used on a 

lafire SCSTFTintoa in tire clioir of the calhalral of J jnrolji, 
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1. The Accession of John. 1199. After Uiehard s death there 
\v(Mv hut tuodescendantsof [[enr\ II. in the male line J[o]irij 
Ki<:]iard\ only survi\ in;.; brother, and Auhuj, the youn^ '<011 of John's 
elder brother, (i(‘offrcy. The En;;li''h barons luul to make their 
t ln)i<:c between uncle and nepliew, and, as liad been done in the days 
of .Elfred, iliey preferred the ^^rown man to the child. It was th e 
la^t time ben that prim iple of election was ronfessedjY acteT on . 
.■VrnYT>isl)oi) lluKert in aTu ^oum the result used words w me IV seem r 
stran;^e now : “ Korasima h,** ho declared to the people assembled to 
witness |olm’-> coronation, ‘*a'> wc see him to be prudent and 

wc all, after invokin;^ the Holy Spirit's j^iace, for his 
merits no less than his royal blood, have with one consent chosen 
him for our kiuK-*’ In reality, J(»hn was ofall men ntost nnwonthy. 
He was without dispute the worst of the Kni;lish kii\i;s. Like 
W illiam II. he feared not tiod nor le^arded man. I houiah Whlliam 
indeed was ntoie vicious in liis private life, John's violence and 
tyranny in public life was as ^rcat as W illiam's. <md he added a 
meanness and frivolity which sank him far below him. 

2 . John’s First War with Philip II. 1199 -laoa— On the Con- 
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tinent John had a difficult game to play. Normandy and Aquitaine 
submitted to him, but .Anjou and its dependent territories declared 
for Arthur, who was Duke of Brittany in right of his mother. 
IJtiilip IL, who had long been the rival of Richard, now took the 
field in 1199 as the rival of John in support of Arthur ; but for the 
moiheiR he ruined his chance of success by keeping in his own 
hands the castles which lie took from John instead of making them 
over to Arthur. Arthur’s supporters took offence, and in Z200 
Philip made peace with John. Philip acknowledged John as 
Richaid’s heir, but forced him in return to pay a heavy sum of 
money, and to make other concessions. 

3. John'sJR^^spjQflductin^^^ 1200— 120]^.— John did not know 

how' to make use of the time of rest which he had gained. Being 
tired of his w ife, AviceofCBoucester, he persuaded some A(|uitanian 
bishops to divorce him from her, though he took care to keep the 
lands which he had receix ed frt)m h(‘r at her marriage. He then 
married Isabella of Angoulane, though she was betrothed to a 
Poitevin noble, Hugh of Lusignan. Hugh was enraged, and, 
together w'ith many of his neighbours, took arms against John. In 
1201 John charged ail the ])arons of Poitou wath treason, and bade 
them clear their character by selecting champions to fight with 
an equal number of English and Norman knights. • 

4. The Lossof Normandy and Anjou. 1202—1204. The Poitevin 
barons, instead of a* (cp'ju i ^hc wager of ]>.ittl(‘, apj>ealedto Philip 
as Joints over-lord, and m 1P.02 Piiilip summoned John to answer 
their complaints before hi j pccr.>. John not only did not appear, 
but made no e\ciK-c for Ins ab:>cu(e; upon which the peers 
adjudged him to have forfeited all the lands held by him as 

. Philips vassal. After this I'hilipr in alliajicc with Arthqr, invaded . 
N orm andy . JohnS aged mother, Eleanor, who was far more able 
and energetic than her hon, took up hi;, ( ause against her grandson 
Artlxur. She was besieged by Arthur at Mirebeau when John came 
to her help, and not only raised the siege, but earned off Arthur 
as.it Jidspner. Many of his vassals ro:>e against him, and finding 
himself unable to meet them in the field he wreaked his vengeance 
on his helpless prisoner., A little before Easter 1203 Arthur ceased 
to live. How the boy died has never been known, but it was 
generally believed that be was drowned in the Seine near Rouen - 
some said by his urn le .'> own hands. 'The murderer was the first 
to suffer frorn the crime. Philip at once invaded Normandy 
The Norman barons had long ceased to ieq)ectJohn, and very few 
of them would do anything to help him. Philip took castle after 
castle. John was. indeed capable of a sudden outbreak of viqlenc?,,^ 
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l>ut was incapable of sustained clTorU He now looked sluggishly 
on, feasting and amusing himself whilst Philip was conquering Nor- 
mandy. ‘‘ Let him alone,” he lazily said ; “ I shall some day win back 
all that he is taking from me now.” His best friends dropped off 
from him. The only fortress which made a long resistance was that 
ChAteau (kiillard whiv h Richard had built to guard the Seine, hi 
j[^4jt was at last taken, and before the end of that year Normandy, 
j^Iaine, Anjoii, and TouraiiiQ, togctlier with part of Poitou^ had 
submitted to Philip. 

5. Causes of Philip’s Success. — It was not owing to John’s 
vigour that Aquitaine was not lost as well as Normandy and Anjou. 
J^hilip had justified his attack on John as being John’s feudal lord, 
^nd as being therefore bound to take the p.nt of John’s vassals 
tv'hom he had injured. Hitherto the power of the king over his great 
vassals, which had been stroagin England, had been weak in F' ranee. 
Philip made it strong in Normandy and Anjou because he had the 
suppoit there of the \assals of John. That thest' ias>a]s favoured 
him w;l^5 oiiing |)art]y to John's ('ontemptible (h.irac ter, but also to 
jthe growth of national unity between the inhabitants of Xurmaudy 
and Anjou on the one hand sind those of Phili[)'s French dominions 

' on the other. Normans and Angevins lK)th spoke the same language 
as the Frenchmen of Paris and its neighhoiirhorid. I'heir manners 
and characters were very much the same, and the two [icoples 
vcr>' soon blended uith one another. 'J‘h(‘y had been sepamted 
merely bec ause their feudal organi.siticm had becMi distinct, bec ause 
the lord over one was John and over the other wa:> Philip. In 
Aquitaine it was otherwise. 'Fhe language and m.mners theic?, 
though much nearer to those of the French than they wer<‘ to those 
of the Fmglish, differed f onsidcrably from the language' and manners 
of the Frenchmen, .Normans, and .\ngc\in.s. Wh.it the men of 
A(|uitaine really wanted was indofiendeiuc. Thciy therefoie now 
clung to John against Philip as they had clung to Richard against 
Hcmiy 11 . They re-.i-rtc'd Henry H. because H<*nry H.^ ruled in 
: Anjou and Normandy, and they wished tci be free from any con- 
' nec tion with Anjou and Normandy. They resisted Phdif) because^ 
Philip now ruled in Anjou and .Normandy. They were nc^l afraid of ! 
John any longer, because they thought that ncuvthat England alone 
was left to him, he would be too far off to int(?rfere with them. 

6. The Election of Stephen Langton to the Archbishopric of 
jCanterbury* 1205.— In England Jf>hn had caused much discontent 
'by the heavy taxation which he imposed, not with the regularity 
of Henry IL and Hubert Walter, but with unfair inequality. In 
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120!% Arc hbishop Hubert Walter The right of choosing a newi 
archbishop lay with the monks of the monastery of Christchurch' 
at Canterbury, of which every archbishop, as the successor of St 
Augustine, was the ab])ot This right, however, had long been; 
exercised only according to the wish of the king, who practically 
named the archbishop. This time the monk s, without asking John’s 
leave, hurriedly chose their sub- 
prior Reginald, and sent him otif 
with a plrty^of monks to Rome, 
to obtain the sanction of the Pope. 

Reginald was directed to say 
nothing of his election till he 
reached Rome ; but he was a vain 
man, and had no sooner reached 
the Continent than he babbled 
about his own dignity as an arch- 
bishop. When j£>hn heard this 
he bade the monks choose the 
Ibslu^p of Norwich, John dc (bey, 
the king^s treasurer;, and the 
monkw, thoroughly frightened, 
chose him as if they had not 
already made their election. John 
had, however, forgotten to consult 
the bishops of the province of Can- 
tcrhur\', who had always been con- 
sulted by his father and brother, 
and they too sent messengers to 
the Pope to complain of the king. 

7. Innocent III. and Stephen 
Langton. 1206.-- I'hc Pope was 
Innocent III., whoat once deter- 
mined that Jtilm must not name 
bish<n>s u hose only merit was that v:xe\ir, died i?o 6 ; 

^ V. • 1 fcoin kxcier, showm^ 

they were good state officials. a vcMcd for maxx. 

Being an able man, he soon dis- 
covered that Reginald was a fool. He ihercft>rc m X2o6 sent for a 
fresh deputation of monks, and, as soon as they arrived in R pye* 
bade tlicm make a new (lioice in the name of their monastery. Kt 
Innocent’s suggestion they cl jo s c Stephen Lington,oncof the most 
pious and learned men of the day, whose greatness of character was 
hardly suspected by anyone at the time. 
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8. John’s Quarrjpl with the Church. 1206—1208. —The choice of 
an archbishop in opposition to the king was undoubtedly something 
new. The archI)ishopric of Canterbury was a great national 
office, and a king as skilful as Henry 11. would probably have 
succeeded in refusing to allow it to be disposed of by the Pope and 
a small party of monks. John was unworthy to be the champion 
of any cause whatever. In 1207, after an angiy correspondence 
with Innocent, he^drove. Jhe monks of iJhristchurch^)ut of the 

■ kijngdont.. Jijnoc^ntJn reply threatened England with an interdic t, 
and in th e spring of X 208 the interdict was published. 

9. England under an Interdict. 1208. -An interdict carried with 
it the suppression of all the sacraments of the C lun ch except those 
of baptism and extreme unction. Even these wore only to In; 
received in private. No words of solemn import were pronounced 
at the burial of the dead. The ( hun hes were all closed, and to the 
men of that time the closingof the church-doors was like the closing 
of the very g-ate of heaven. In the choice of the punishment 
inflicted there was some sign that the Papacy was hardly as strong 
in the tliirtcenth as it had been in the eleventh century, (begory 
VII. had smitten down kings by personal e.xcommunication ; 
Innocent III. found it necessary to stir up resistance against the 
king by inflicting sufferings on the people. Vet therj^^isjio evidence 
ofjiny indignation against the P<»pe. The clergy rallied almost as 
one man round Innocent, and songs proceeded from llu! monasteries 
which mocked the few official bishops who took John’s side^ as 
money-makers who cared more for marks than for i\iark, and more 
for lucre than for Luke, whilst John de (bey was branded with the 
title of ‘ that beast of Norwich.’ John takigg no heed of thepopular 
^eling, seized the property of the clergy who obeyed tjvc interdict. 
Yet he was not without fear lest tluiukirons should join the clergy 
against him, and to keep them in obedience he compelled them to 
entrust to him their eldest sous as hosUiges. ( )nc lady to whom 
this order aime replied that she would never give her son to a king 
who had murdered his nephenv. 

10. John Excommunicated. 1209. In 1209 Innocent excommu- 
nicated Jolin himself. John cared nothihg for being exc luded from 
the serv ices of the Church, but he knew that if the excommunication 
were published in England few would venture to sit at table w iih 
him, or even to speak with him. For some time he kept it out of 
the couniry, but it became known that it had been pronounced at 
Rome, and even his own dependents began to avoid his company 
He feared lest the barons wlioin he had wearied with heavy fines 
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and taxes might turn against him, and he needed large sums of 
money to defend himself against them. First he turned on the 
Jews, threw them into prison, and after torturing those who refused 
to pay, wrung from them 40,000/. The abbots were next summoned 
before him and forced by threats to pay roo,ooo/. Besides this 
the wealthy Cistercians had to pay an additional fine, the amount 
of which is uncertain, but of which the lowest estimate is 27,000/ 
In 121 1 some of the barons declared against John, but they were 
driven from the country, and those who remained were harshly 
treated. Some of their sons who had been taken as hostages were 
hanged or starved to death. 

1 1. The Pope threatens John with Deposition. 1212— 1213.- In 
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1212 Innocent’s patiemee came loan end, and he announced that he 
would def)ose John if he still refused to give way, and would transfer 
his crown to his old enemy, Philip II. l lu* English clergy and 
barons were not likely to oppose the change. Philip gathered a 
great army in France to make good the claim which he expected 
Innocent to give him. John, indeed, was not entirely without re- 
source. The. Emperor Otto iV, was John's sisters son, and as 
he loo had been cxcomnumicatcd by Innocent he jiiadc common 
cause yvidi ]g)jn against PhilijJU. Early in 12x3 John gathered an 
army of 60,000 men to resist l^hilips landing, and if Otto with his 
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Germans were to attack F ranee from the cast, a French army would 
hardly venture to cross into England, unless indeed it had no serious 
resistance to fear. John, however, knew well that he jpould not de- 
fend on his own army. Many men in the host hated him bitterly, 
and be feared depositi(m, and perhaps death, at the hands of those 
whom he had summoned to his help. 

12. John’s Submission. 1213.— Under these circumstances 
John preferred submission to the Pope to submission to Philip or 
his own barons. He invited Pandulf, the Pope’s representative, 
to Dover. He swore to admit Stephen Langton as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to restore to their rights all those of the clergy or laity 
whom he had banished, and to give back the money which he had 
wrongfully exacted Two days later he knelt before Pandult 
and did homage to the Pope for England and Ireland. He was 
no longer to be an independent king but the Popes vassal. In 
token of his vassalage he agreed that he and his successors 
should pay to Innocent and his successors 1,000 marks a year, each 
mark being equal to i ja'. 4^/., or two-thirds of a pound. Innocent had 
reached his aim as far as John was concerned. In his eyes the 
Papacy was not merely the guide of the Church, it was an institution 
for controlling kings and forcing them to act in accordance with 
the orders of the Popes. It remained to be seen whether the Pope’s 
orders would be always unselfish, and whether the English barons 
and clergy would submit to them as readily as did this most miser- 
able of English kings. 

13. The Resistance of the Barons and Clergy. 1213.— At first 
John seemed to have gained all that he wanted by submission. 
Pandulf bade Philip abandon all thought of invading England, 
and when Philip refused to obey, John’s fleet fell upon the French 
fleet oflf the coast of Flanders and destroyed it. John even pro- 
posed to land with an army in Poitou and to reconquer Normandy 
and Anjou. His subjects thought that he ought to begin by ful-i 
filling his engagements to them. John having received absoliw 
tion, sumn^med four men from each t oimty to meet at ^tjMbanJ 
to assess the damages of the clergy which he had bound himself td 
make good. The meeting thus summoned was the germ of the futurd 
House of Commons. It was not a national political assembly, bu< 
it was a national jury gathered together into one place. The exiled 
barons were recalled, and John now hoped that his vassals would 
follow him to Poitou. They refused to do so, alleging their poverty 
and the fact that they had already fulfilled their feudal obligation 
of forty days’ service by attending him at Dover. They had, in 
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fact, no interest in regaining Normandy and Anjou for John. 
Though the English barons still spoke French, and were proud of 
their Norman descent, they now thought of themselves as English- 
men and cai«d for England alone. John turned furiously on the 
barons, and was only hindered from attacking them by the new 
Archbishop, who threatened to excommunicate cverj^one who took 
arms against them. It was time tor all Englishmen who loved , 
order and law to resist John. Stephen Langton put himself at the 
head of the movement, and at a great assembly at^^St. Faul!&. pro-' 
duced a charter of Henry I., by which that king had promised toi 
put an end to the tyranny of the Red King, and declared amidst i 
general a|)plause that it must be renewed by John. It was a memor-j 
able scene. Up to this time it had been necessary for the clergy 
and the people to support the king against the tyranny of the barons. 
Now the clergy and people offered their support to the barons 
against the tyranny of the king, John had merely the Pope on his 
side. Inmicent’s view of the situation was very simple. John was 
\o obey the Pope, and all John’s subjects were to obey John. A 
Papal legate arrived in England, fixed the sum which John was 
to pay to the clergy, and refused to listen to the complaints of those 
who thought thdmscives defrauded. 

14. The Battle of Bouvines. 1214.— In 1214 John succeeded in 
carrying InslTafbnf and their vassals across the sea. With one 
army he landed at Rochelle, and .rccotcrcd what had been lost ta 
liim on the south of the Loiro^but failed to make any permanent 
conquests to the north of that river. ,^\nother army, under John’s 
illegitimate brother, the Earl of Salisbury, joined the Emperor Otto 
in an attack on I’hilip from the north. The united force of (Germans 
and English was, however, routed by IMnlip at Roimncs, in Flanders. 

“ Since I have been reconciled to t*od,” cried John, when he heard 
the news, “ and submitted to the Roman Church, nothing has gone 
well with me.” lie made a truce with Philip, and temporarily 
renounced rUl claims tji the lands to the north of the Loire. 

15. ^ fie ""Struggle between John and the Barons. 1214— 1215. 
When John returned he called upon all his vassals who had re- 
mained at home to pay an exorbitant scutage.^ In reply they met 

^ charter of Henr)' I., which had been 
produced at St. Paul's the year before, was again read, aiui^ all 
present swore to force John to accept it as the rule of his own 
government.^ John asked for delay, and attempted to divide his 
antagonists py offering to the clergy the right of free election to 
bishoprics and abbacies. Then he turned against the barons. Early 
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Efljjiy of a fcnight in the Temple Church, 
London, showing armour worn Lc« 
tween 1190 and 1225. 


in J2IS he broughilover a large force 
of foreign mercenaries, and per- 
suaded the Pope to threaten the 
barons with excommunication. H is 
attempt was defeated by the con- 
stancy of Stephen Langlon. The 
demands of the barons were placed 
in writing by the archbishop, and, 
on John’s refusal to accept them, an 
army was formed to force them on 
the king. The army of Ciod and 
the Holy Churchy as it was called, 
grew rapidly. London admitted it 
within its walls, and the accession 
of London to the cause of the ])arons 
was a sign that the traders of Eng- 
land were of one mind with the 
barons and the clergy, ^ohn found 
that their force was superior to his 
own, and at Runnimedc on June 15, 
1215, confirmed with his hand and 
seal the articles of the barons, with 
the full intention of l)re:‘king his 
c*^l>*tgemcnt as soon as he should 
be strong enough to do so. 

16. Magna Carta. 1215. 

Carta^ or the Great Charter, as the 
articles were called after John con- 
firmed them, was won by a combi- 
nation between ail classes of free- 
men, and it gave riglits to them all. 

[ti] Its Concessions* ^Phe Churcli 
was to be free, its privileges wer^, 
to be resperted, and its rigntlo free 
elections fwhich 'John had granted 
earlier in the year)was not to l)ejn; 
f rmgcd on. As 

tenants-in-chicf were to pay only 
fixed reliefs when they entered on 
their cstatcsj2 jjeir.s unj^cr ^gc were 
t o be th e kiiig^s wards, but the kiiig 
was u> treat them fairly, and do 
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nothing to injure their land whilst it was in. his handsl^^ rhc king^ 
i mFi^^t^^n tinuc to find husbands.fQ y j i piresscs- and w ives for heirs^ 
GuTon^mi^g^st^ th()se temnts-in»_d iie^ 

tffiln w^rcTt^in d tc) pay a ids to tl ^ hin]| w hciiJtc needed ran^on] 
/n^'in iii^ rnsc m or money to enable him to^ be ar thc.exp.cns£s 
(Tkmghtinghiseldcst son or of marr^ i n^^his el de st dauirht cr. For 
^ali other puri)os^ ffie king could only dema nd supplies from his 
'tenan is - i n-chicL^ ^ the con^scixt .of_thc XomiUQjn .Q)uncTr'pr‘tBS 

realm! As only the tenants-in-chief were concerned, this Common 
domicil was the (h-cat Council of tenants-in-chief, such as had met 
under the Norman and Angevin kings. *A fresh attempt, however, 
was made to indiu e the smaller teniints-in-chief to attend, in addition 
t(^ the l)isho])S, abbots, and barons, by a direction that whilst these 
were to be Mimmoned personally, the shcriflis should in each county 
issue a {^(‘ueral summons to the smaller tcnanls-in-chicf. Though 
the sub tenants had no part in the Ctunmon Council of the realm, 
they were relieved by a direction that they should pay no more aids 
to their lords than tlicir lonK paid to the king, and by a general 
dec laration that ah that had been granted to their lords by the king 
should be allowed by their lords to them. Londoners and 

other townsmen had lh(.‘ir privileges assured to 
in e lT’ ttv rt r ’ Ka \ y and irregular penalties if they 
( ommitted anjuVence. 

t/rf/u's. Such were the pro\ isions of this truly national 
act, winch Knglishmen were for age^ engaged in maintaining and 
d('veh>ping. 'j^he immediate (pK>tipn was how to secure what had 
been gained. Idie first thing necessary for this purpose was to 
make thc_ ‘ 

^u b jecti;. In a series of arti cle^* it was declared tTi.it the s\yon) 
testimony of .1 mans jicei's sliouhl be used whenever fines or! 
p(Mi;dliccr‘wefe unj^ and this insistence on the employment of 
tlie Jui\r sysfein as it then existed was emphasised by the strong 
wolds to whith John placid his seal : ‘‘^j^g^nian m f)^bc 
or imjuisoned, or dissci^CtL^*’ outlawed, or banished, or in any 
way destroyed, nor will we against him, or send against hiin,j 

liind. To none \vill wc sell or deny or delay right or justice-” It , 
was a good security if it could be maintained, but it would avail 
nothing against a king who was willing and able to use force to sot 
up the old tyranny once more. In the first place John must dis«| 
miss all his foreign mercenaries. So little, however, was John 
trusted that it was thought necessary injhe second place to csta- 
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bli sh a body twenty-four barons and the Mayor of 

London — which was to guaW'^agrrinst any atteniiproLthc-kin^o 
, br^k his word. * “If Johnlnifnhged upon any of the articles of the 
Chart^rnDric”tweiity--||ve, with the assistance of the whole rommunity 
of the kingdom, had the right of distraining upon the king’s lands 
till enough was obtained to make up the loss to the person who 
had suffered wrong. In other words, there was to be a permanent 
organisation, for making war upon the king. 

17. War between John and the Barons. 1215 -1216.— John 
waited for the moment of vengeance. Not only did he refuse to 
send his mercenaries away, but he sent to the Continent for large 
reinforcements. Pope Innocent declared the barons to be wicked 
rebels, and released John from his oath to the Great Charter. War 
soon brpike out. John’s mercenaries were too strong for the barons, 
and in the beginning of 1216 almost all England with the exception 
of London had been overrun by them. Though the Pope laid 
London under an interdict, neither the citizens nor the barons 
paid any attention to it, They sent to Louis, the eldest son of 
Philip of France, to invite him to come and be their king in John’s 
stead. Louis was married to John’s niece, and might thus be 
counted as a member of the Flnghsh royal family. The time had 
not yet come when a man who spoke French was regarded as 
quite a foreigner amongst the English barons. On May 21, X2x6, 
Louis landed with an army in the I«rtc of I'hanet. 

18. Conflict between Louis and John. 1216.- John, in spite of 
his success, found himself without sufficient mpney to pay his mer- 
cenaries, and he therefore retreated to Winchester. Louis entered 
London in triumph, and afterwards drove John out of Winchester. 
Innocent indeed excommunicated Louis, but no one took heed of 
the excommunication. Yet John was not without support. The 
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^^Jrading-tpwns of.tjie East who probably regarded Ixtuis as a 
foreigner, look his part, and many of his old officials, to whom the 
victory of the barons seemed likely to bring back the ana' chy of 
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Stephen's time, cluni; to him. One of these, a high-spirited and 
strong-willed man, Hubert dc Ilurgb, held out for John in Dover 
Castle. John kept the field and even won some surcesscs. As he 
was crossing the Wash the tide rose rapidly and swept away his 
baggage. He himself escaped with difficulty. Worn out in mind 
and body, he was carried on a litter to Newark, where on October 
19, 1216, he died. 
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1. Henry HI. and Louis. 1216- -1217.— Henry 111 ., the eldest’ 
son of John, was but nine yeais (»ld at his father’s death. Never ' 
before had it ])ccn useful for ^England that the king should be a 
child. Henry had o|)pre.'>scd no one and had broken no oaths, 
those who dared not trust the father could rally to the son. Thc^^ 
boy had two guaidhins, one of whom was (iualo, the legate of Pope 
Honorius ill., a man gentler and lessambilious than Innocent III., 
whom he had just succeeded ; the other was William the Marshal, 
Karl of Pembroke, who had been constant to John, not because he 
loved his evil deeds, but because, like many of the older officials, 
he feared that the victory of the l^iirons would be followed by 
anarchy, l ltt se two had on tlieir side the growing feeliiyj^on behalf 
of English natiou^liD; ; w hereas, as long as John lived, his opponents 
had argued that it was heller to have a foreign king like Louis 
than to have a king like Jolm, who tyrannised over the land by the 
hell) foreign mercenaries. Henry s folU>\vers daily increased, and 
in 1217 Louis defeated by the Marshal at Lincoln. I-ittef in 
the year Hubert dc Ihirgh, the Justiciar, sent out a fleet which 
defeated a French fleet off l)o\cr. Louis then submitted and left 
the kingdom. 

2. The Renewal of the Great Charter, izit 1217. -The 
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principles on which William the 
Marshal intended to govern were 
signified by the changes made in 
the (heat Charter when it was 
renewed on the king’s accession 
in 1216, and again on I.oiiis s ex- 
pulsion in 1217. iVIost of th e 
<^^«'\jises_birKlmg k ing to av oid 

o ppression were allow edjo stand ; 
but those which prohibited the 
raisiiigof new taxation witTibutjhc 
authority of the ( heat Council, and 
the stipulation which es'fabHsTiecTa 
IxKty ^lueritydi veil) 111^2 ^111 on 
J oh n's p i^ prrty in TTTse of tln^ 
breach of niTTriKn^eiC omit- 
ted. P rc 5 b?t'h 1 y i t wa * g t hn ug 1 1 r tl l a t 
tfiere was less danger from Henry 
than thcie had been from John ; 
but the a( ceptance of the r()m[)ro- 
mise was mainly due to the feeling 
that, whilst it was dt'sirable that 
the king should gov(‘rn with modcr- 
ration, it would be a <iangerous ox> 
periment to pul the pow(‘r to con- 
trol him in the hands of th<! barons, 
who might use it for (heir own ad- 
vantage rather than for the advan- 
tage of the nation. The whole * 
history’ of Kngland for many years 
was to turn on llie difficulty of 
weakening the powered a bad king 
without prodiu ing anarchy. 

3. Administration of Hubert 
de Burgh. 1219 1232. - In 1219 
William the Marshal died. Fur 
some years the government was 
mainly in the hands of Hubert dc 
Ikirgh, who s tre nuous ly main- 
tained the aut[i()rity, of tHe king 
o\ eriTreTarpjis^^^ at same 
time 
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the head of the growing national^ 
feeling against the admission of 
foreigners to wealth and high 
posit ion in Englan d. As a result 
of the disturbances of John's 
reign many of the barons and of 
the leaders of the mercenaries 
had either fortified their own 
l astles or had taken possession 
of those which belonged to the 
king. In 1220 Hubert demanded 
the surrender of rheselrastles as 
Henry 1 1, had done In the begin* 
ning of his reign. In 1221 the 
Earl of Aumalc was forced to 
siirnmder his castles, and in 1224 
Kaukes de Hreaute, one of the 
leaders of John’s mercenaries 
who had leceived broad lands 
in England, was reduced to sub- 
mission and was banished on 
his refusal to gi\e up his great 
castle at Bedford. As lt)ng as 
Hubert ruled, EngUnd was to 
belong to the English. His 
pi»wer was emlangered from the 
very tjuarter from which it ought 
to have rei'cived most siippoit, 
lln 1227 Henry declared himself 
jof age. He was weak and 
untrustworthy, ready to 

gi\e his conlTdencc to unw'orthy 
favourites. His present favourite 
w as Pet er cli ^Ro4 ''! ieb^ Di^ho] ) o f 
Wi ncheste r, I'hi' ])ishop was a 
gr(‘cdy and unscrupulous Poitc- 
vin, who K'gardecl the kings 
fiivour as a means of enriching 
himselfand his Poite\ in relatives 
and friends. Henry was always 
^liort of money, and was jier- 
suaded by Peter that it was 
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Hubert’s fault. I n 1222 Hubpi-t was eharycd with a whole string o f 
crimes and dismis.s eH frnm office. 

t ~ 4 - A dministration di»_s Roches . 12^2— 12,^.— H enry 

was now entirely under the power of Peter dcs Roches. Jn 1233 he 
ordere d Hubert tp hp seiyeri. - ThoiiLdi Hubert took sanctuary in a 
chapef, he was dragged out, and a smith was 0rdeKd_lQ.41ut.him 





Simon, Binhop <.»f Kvetcr (cikd 1223) . 
from hij> lomb at Kxcicr, ’^bowing rich 
muss-vest menLs. 


in fetters. The man refused to obey. 

Is hoTTEIs,” he said, “thrit most 
faithful and high-souled Hubert who 
has so often saved England from 
the ravages of foreigners, and has 
given England back to the Eng- 
lish?” Jluberl was thrown into 
the Tower, and was never again 
employed in any office of state. ^ 
long as Peter dcs Roches ruled the 
long'^iuvould be hardf to keep Eng- 
land for the P^nglish. Poitevins 
and Bretts flocked over ffbminie 
ContinejU, and were appointed to 
ail the influential ppsts which fell 
vacant The barons had the national 
feeling behind them when they 
raised complaints against this 
policy. Their leader was Jiarl 
J^ichard the Marshal, the son of the 
Earl William who had governed 
England after the death of John. 
Without even the semblance of trial 
ilenry declared P'arl Richard and 
his cliicf supporters guilty of trea- 
son. At a (ireat Council held at 
Westminster some of the barons 
remonstrated Peter des Roches 
replied saucily that there were 


no peers in England as in France, meaning that in England the 
barons had no rights against the king. Both flcnry and Peter 


could, lunvevcr, use their tougucs better than their swords. 'Ihcy 
failed miserably in an attempt to o\erct)me the men whom they 
had unjustly accused, till in 1234 IVler stirred up .some of the 
English lords in Irejan.d to seuc on Earl Richard> poss^tis^oos 
there, ^^fhe Earl hurried over to defend his estates. Amongst 
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licvcriey Mlnsttr, Yarkshirtf th« south transept ; built about 

anti Ihrwy compelled to dismiss Peter and then to wclronie back 
Petefs enguies and to restore them to their rights, It was of no 
slight importance that a man so devoted and unselfish as Edmund 
Rich had put himself at the head of the movement. It was a good 
thing, no cloubt, to maintain that \vc.iUh should be m the hands 
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rather of natives than of foreigners ; but after all every contention 
for material wealth alone is of the earth, earthy. No object which 
appeals exclusively to the selfish instincts can, in the long run, be 
worth contending for. Edmund Rich’s accession to the national 
cause was a guarantee that the claims of righteousness and mercy 
in the management of the national government would not altogether 
be forg'otten, and fortunately there were new forces actively at work 
in the same direction. The friars, the followers of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, had made good their footing in England. 

5. Francis of Assisi. -Francis, the son of a merchant in the 
Tuscan town of Assisi, threw aside tJie vanities of youth after a 
serious illness. De was uedded, he declared, to Poverty as liis 
bride. He clothed himself in rags. When his father se nt him 
with a horseload of goods to a neighbouring market, he sold both 
horse and goods, and oftered the money to build a churcli. His 
father was enraged, and summoned him before the bishop that he 
might be deprived of the right of inheriting that which he knew 
not how to use. F rancis stripped himself naked, renouncing even 
his clothes as his father’s property. “ I have now,’’ he said, “ but 
one Father, He that is in heaven.” He wandered about as a 
beggar, subsisting on alms and devoting himself to the care of the 
sick and afflicted. In his heroism of self-denial he rhosc! out the 
lepers, covered as they t^ ere with foul and infectious sores, as the 
main objects of his tending. Before long he gathered together a 
brotherhood of men like-minded with himself, who left all, to give 
not alms but themselves to the helf) of the poor and sorrowful of 
Christs flock. In 1209 Innocent HI. constituted them into a new 
order, not of monks but of Friars {Fratres or brethrt*n). The 
special title of the new order, vvhi<‘h after ages have known by thjj. 
namTofFrancTscans, was (fiat of Minorites {Frtiires Minop’es)^ or the 
le^crbrcth?eh,' 13 'ecause_F^^ in his humiht) declared them Ui 
be less than theTSiit of Christ’s servants. Likt? Francis, they 
to be mendicants, begging their food from day to day. Hav- 
ing nothing themselves, they would be the better aide to tou< h the 
hearts of those who had nothing. Yet it was not so miu h the 
humility of Francis as his loving heart whicli distinguished him 
amongst men. Not only all human beings but all created things 
were dear to him. Once he is said to have prca( hed to birds. 
He called the sun and the wind his brethren, the iiuHin and the 
water his sisters. When he died the last feehleuords which he 
breathed were, ‘‘ Welcome, sister Death ! ” 

6. St Dominic. - Another order arose about the same time in 
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Spain. 

b y the iknio rancc of mankind. The order winch he Tnkitutod was 
to be called that of the Friars Preachers, tliou|(h they have in later 
times usually been known as Dominicans. Like the Franciscans 
they were to be Friars, or brothers^ because all teaching is vain, as 
much as all charitable acts are vain, unless brotherly kindness 
be at the root. Like the Franciscans they were to be mendicants, 
because so only could the world be convinced that they sought not 
their own good, but to win souls to Christ. 

7. The Coming of the Friars. 1220 1224. In 1220 the first 
Dominicans arrived in Kngland. Four years later, in 1224, the 
first Fran< iscan^ followed them. Of the work of the early Domini- 
( ans in Kngkind little is known, 'fliey preat hed and taught, 
appealing to these whoso intelligence was kcc:n enough to appreciate 
the value of argument. The Francisi ans liad a different work 
befn-e iIkou. f 'The misery of the dwellers on the outskirts of Eng- 
lish tow ns was appalling. 'I'he townsmen had made pnnision for 
keeping good older amongst all who shared in the liberties,’ or, 
as we should say, in llie privilegi's of the town; but they made 
no provision foi good order amongst the crowds who flocked to the 
town piek up a scanty living as best they might. These poor 
wretches had to dwell in miserable hovels outside the walls by the 
^ide of fetid ditches into which the filth of the town was poured. 
Disease and starvation thinned their numbers. No man cared for 
tlu‘ir bodies or lluar souls, fhe jjriests w ho serv ed in the < hun hes 
Within tlie t<n\n jwissed them by, nor had they any place in the 
chanties with whic h the biethren of the gilds assuaged the misfor- 
tunes of their own members. It was amongst these that the Fran- 
ciscans lived and laboured, sharing in their misery and their 
diseases, counting th<‘ir lives well sjKrnt if they could brmg comfort 
to a single human soul. 

K. HohTcs and Friars.—' I'he vvoik of the friar§ waii a new. 
phasf? iir ’tTieliTFdr"y (iT Ihe khuicb. The monks had made it thcif 
oTifOT'tiT^avc their own souls ; the friars made it tlieir object to 
save the bodies and souls of others. The friars, like the monks, 
taught by the evample of self-denial ; but the friars added active 
well-doing to the passive virtue of restraint. Such examples could 
not fail to be attended with conseijuences of which those wKo set 

* A phrase which may serve to k«vp in mind the medieNal nuMning of 
‘Z/Vv/A/r* is to Im' found m the statement tliat a certain inonasteiy kept up .1 
pmr of stocks '/A’ — that is to 5ay, to k<vp up its frnuhise 

of putting otrenders into the slocks. 
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them never dreamed, all the more because the two new orders 
[worked harmoniously towards a common end. The Dominican s 
^kkened the bra in whilst the Fnmciscans touched th e heart, aqd 
jthe wfiolje n ation w as the better in^nseejuenre 
"^7 The king’s Marriage. 1236.- - In 1236 Henry married 
Eleanor, the daughter of the Count of Provence. The immediate 
consequence was the arrival of her four uncles with a stream of 
Provencals in thek-train.. Amongst these uncles William, Hishop- 
elect of Valence, took the lead. Henry submitted his weak mind 
entirely to him, anu distributej.,rank and wealth to the Provencals 





with as much profusion as he had distributed them to the Poitevins 
in the days of Peter des R(m hes. The barons, led now by the 
king’s brother, Ftichard of Cornwall, remonstrated v\hcn they met 
in the Great Council, which w’as gradually acquiring the right of 
granting fresh ta.xcs, though all referenc e to that right w as dropped 
out of all editions of the Great Charter issued in the redgn of 
Henry. Forsomc time they granted the money which Henry con- 
tinually asked for, coupling, however, with their gr,mt the demand 
that Henry should confirm the Charter. The king never refused 
to confirm it. He had no difficulty in making promises, but he 
never troubled himself to keep those whii h he had made. 
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-^o. The Early CareerofSinjy»^4l(^^ 

1231—1243 — 

Strangely enougli, SStort, th^iKin who was to be thd , 

chief opponent of Henry and his foreign favourites, \ yas himself a 
fordigiijfv' 4 ^ sprung from a family established in Normandy, 
anS’msfathcr, the elder Simon de Montfort, had been the leader of a 
body of Crusaders from the north of France, who had poured over; 
the south to crush a vast body of heretics, known by the name of 
Albigeois, from Albi, a town in which they swarmed. Thjg^ elder 
Simon had been strict jn his orthodo xy and unspaijng in JxU.caudty 
tcfali wh^werc unorthod(2^ the vounereiiSimon inlicrited 

hTs^uns wervTif | j; rehj ^ ions zealjmd his c'onsta ncy of po^po^^ There 
waVtTie f)(itTt. hut in l 1 icvouhl?er man these 

cjualitie^ were coupled with a statesmanlike instimj, which was want^ 



(o the failn?r. Norman as he was» he had a claim to the earl- 
doju of f.eicostcr throu^i^h his giandmoiln r, andMn 1231 this claim 
was acknowled^»ed by I hairy. For some lime Simon camlinued tc> 
!i\eabraid, )>ui in 1236 he leturned to F.nj^land to be present at 
liie king's man iage. Ho was at once taken into fa\ tnu\ and in 1238 
marrieil the king's sister, Khanor. mi^-^rringfe wjis received by 
the barons and the ptaiple with a burst indignation. It wa.^ 

.ifii'-iL'iJj. iL»:iWUiaid.iinto foj/erftisaerf 

o\ (T his^Qwn (^omtrynK:^ . in 1239 Henry turned upon his !)rotlu‘i> 
m-law, brought heavy i haiges against hitn^and drove him fnnn his; 
court In 1240 Simon was outwardly ret om ilod to Henry, but he| 
V as never again ab!(‘ to repose conlulencc in one so ii<'klel In 
1242 Henry resolved to undettakc an expedition to France to 
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re cover Poit ou? which had been gradually slipping out of his 
hahds. At a Great Council held before he sailed, the barons, who 
had no sympathy with any atteinpt^o recover lost £ogai?ssions in 
France, not only rate(lJiim_.soundly for his fi)lTy 7 but. 
ti i^e,- a bs olutely- 

toroPIWffT iyiflf^ ^ to be easily 

suBicIued. STmoivs words proved trueT^ i^lenj^ir^ sailed for France, 
but in 1 243 he surrendered all claims,, to JPoitou, and returned dis- 
comfitedr Tf iie did not bring home vTctory he brought with him 
a flE^crowd of Poitevins, who were connected with his mother s 
second husband. , All of them expected to receive advancement in 
•iBilgland, and they seldom expected it in vain. 

II. Papid Exactions. 1237—1243 Disgusted as were the 

English landowners by the preference shown by the king to 
foreigners, the English clergy were no less disgusted by the ex- 
actions of the Pope. The claim of Inno cent HI. to regulate the 
proceedings of kings had been lianticd clown To Ins successors 
and made them jealous oPaiiy riiler^too powerfuf to be con- 
troHed. -'The Erhperor Frederick II. had not only succeeded 
to the government of Germany, and to some influence over the 
north of Italy, but had inherited Naples and Sicily from hi!> 
mother. The Pope thus found himself, as it were, !)etwcen two 
fires. There was constant bickering betweem Frederick and 
Gregory IX., a fiery old man who became l\>pc in 1227, and in^ 
1238 Gregory excommunicated Frederick, and called on all Europe 
to assist him against the man whom he s dgm atised as the enemy 
ofj^jpd and the QiutcL As the king of England was his vassal 
in con^tuqfiehce of John s surrender, lie looked to him for aid more 
than to others, especially as England, enjoying internal peac e more 
than other nations, was regarded as especially wc;illhy. In 1237, 
the year before Frederick’s excommuui^:atiou, (iregory sent Cardinal 
Otho as his legate to demand money from the I'.nglish clergy. 
The clergy found a leader in Hojbart Grossetete, Pishop of^IJncoln, 
a wise and practical reformer of clerical disorders ; but though they 
grumbled, they could get no proteriion from the king, and were 
forced to pay. Otho left England in 1241, carrying immense sums 
of money with him, afid the promise of ihcpking to present three 
hundred Italian pridsts to English benefices before he presented a 
single Englishman. In 1243 Gregory IX. was succeeded by 
Innocent IV., who was even more grasping than his predecessor. 

12. A Weak Parliamentary Opposition. 1244.- Against these 
evils the Great Council strove in vain to make head* It was now;- 
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beginning to be-,kn awii,..as . ParliamenL though no alteratinn wa<; 
yet made in its composition. In 1244 clergy and barons joined in 
remonstrating with the king, and some of them even talked about 
re^rainjn^ his power by the establishment of a Justiciar and 
C hancellor , together with four councillors, all six to be elected by 
the^ w hole. of th e. baronage. Without the consent of the Chancellor 
thu s c hosen no administrative act could be done. The scheme 
was a distinct advance upon that of the barons who, in 1215, forced 
Ithe (heat Charter upon John. I'heJttaJigas had. then-proposed to 
leave the appointment of executive officials, to. the king, and to 
appoint a committee of tvventylTvJv^ to have nothing to do 
with the g<w4H*mnT?ht' of tlie country, but were to compel the kihg 
l)y fnrrc to keep the* promises ^VtilcTi7i*cTKul made. In 1244 ^hey 
proposed to appowvt the executive officials themselves. It was the 
begimnng of a series of changes vvhich . ultimately iedlolhar^aUi 
xClirrh we are now familiar, the appointmen t of mini sters re sponsi ble 
[t o Parliatpeot. It was toi) great aiilh novation to be accepted at 
Ipnce, especially as it was demanded by the barons alone. 
who wore still afraid of the disorders which might ensue if power 
were lodged in the hands of the barons, refused to support iLand 
.for a tjme it fell to the ground. At thc_ sarng. time Rjchard of 
..Cf>rnwaII abandoned the biironial pariy\ . He had lately married the 
(|uccn’s bister, whitdi may have drawn him over to the king ; hut it 
is also probable that his own position as the king s brother made 
him unwilling to consent to a scheme which would practically 
transfer the government from the king to tlie barons. Qi\. the other 
jiand Karl Simon was found on the side o f the barons. I le held hi^ 
TarhlonTTiy n1l'u^ fVVlffi'lRs' Kgh^ and lh<| 

barons were willing to forgive his descent from a foreign grandfathe^' 
hen they found Inm prepared to share iheir policy. 

1 3. Growing Discontent 1244— 1254. —Tlie clergy had to 
learn by bitter experience that it was only by a close alliance wiih^ 
tlic barons that they could preser\T ;hemselvos from wrong. In^ 
[244 a new envoy from the Pope, Master Martin, travelled over 
.Jilngland wringing jmoncy, from the clergy. Tliough he was driven 
out of the f ountry in 1^5, the Papal exactions did not ccasc. The 
Pope, moreover, coiUmuenTo^^ nominees to English 

henefircs, and in t 2 ^ (iiosscl^tc complained that these nominees 
drenv three times its mnrh“ income from England as flowed into the 
ruyal c.xchequcr. For a time even Hcnr>^ made complaints, but 
in I2 g4 In nocent IV. won him over to his side. Frederick II. had 
di^ in 1250, and his illegitimate son, Manfred, a tried warrior and 
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an able ruler, had succeeded him as king of Sidily and Naples. 
Innocent could not bear that that crown should be worn by the son 
of the man whom he had hated bitterly, and offered it to Edmund, 
the second son of Henry III. Henry lept at the offer, hoping 
that England would bear the expense of the undertaking. England 
was, however, in no mood to comply. Henry had been squandering 
money for years. He had recently employed Earl Simon in Gascony, 
where Simon had put down the resistance of the nobles with a 
heavy i^and. The Gascons con^jained to Henry, and Henry 
quarrelled with Sfmon more bitterly than before. . In iajf4 Hemy 
crossgiiilfilsea to restore order in pei-son. To meet his expenses 
he borrowed a vast sum of money, and this loan, which he expected 
England to meet, was the only result of the expedition. 

14. The Knights of the Shire in Patliamen t 125^— During 
— _ ' "* the king’s absence the 

\ queen and h^l^ Rich - 

ard, who were left as rc- 
who had to 
^ c^ect money as Irest 
Ml I gathered a 

1 / 1 fGreat Council, to which, 


^cnt^^lni^ur 
^ .from each shire, were 

I summoned. They were 

A bed in the reign if Henry III. Ttn^TCly“CfflT6d On tO rC 

* port what amount of ait 

their constituents were willing to give, and the regents were doubt 
less little aware of the importance of the step which they were taking. 
It was only, to all appearances, an adaptation of the summons calling 
|ufr^mect at .St Allm ans b assess tHe daTOift**! <if tlic 
in the reign o f john. it might seem as’ if the rdgcTnts Sad 
< 5 nTy summoned a unitctf jury to give evidence of their constituents’ 
readiness to grant certain sums of money. In reality the new 
scheme was sure to take root, because it held out a hope of getting 
^rid of a constitutional difficulty which had hitherto proved insoluble 
—the difficulty, that is to say, of weakening the king’s power to do 
jBvil without establishing baronial anarchy in its place. It was 
certain that the representatives of the free- holders in the counties 
would not use their influence for the destruction of order. 

1 5. Fresh Exactions. 1254-1257,— At the end of 1254 Henry re- 
turned to England. In 1255 a new Pope, Alexander IV.i^confirmed 
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his predecessor's grant of the kingd^Qm of Sicily to Edmund^ on 
condition that Henry should give a large sum of money fbr .the 
c^xpenses of a war against Manfred. To make it easy for Henry to 
find the num^ gave l!lm a tenth of the reverwesjoLthe 

En glish clergy, o n the pTe^Tthat title clergy had always borne their 
share of the expenses of a crusade^ and that to fight for the Pope 
a^inst Manfred was equivalent to a crusade. Immense sums 
were tvrung from tlie clergy, who were powerless to resist Pope and 
kifig combined. Their indignation was the greater, not only 
because they knew that religion was not at stake in the Pope’s 
effort tosecure his political power in Italy, but also because the Papal 
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( ourt was known to be hopelessly corrupt, it being a matter of 
common talk that all things were for sale at Rome. The clj;rgy 
indeed were less than ever in a condition to resist the king without 
support. ( Irossct^te was dead, and jJje Arch^j tsbo p gf Ca nte.rbiui^-, 
J^he queen’s uncle, Honiface gf Savoy , w hose duty it was to tmuntain 
the rights of the Church. « 3 s^a man who caietLnQlhiag-fotj^glaod 
except on account of the money he drew from it. .Qthpr bishoprics 
as well were held liy fore igners. The result of the weakness of the 
clergy was that they were nnw 1*"'*** th».hiMrwn<t.-whdm 

they had dcsfirtSiLin ia(^r(§ec'p. 195). Henry’s misgOvemment, in 
lactTKaHrouscd all classes against him, as the townsmen and the 
smaller landowners had been even worse treated than the greater 
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barons. In 1257000 obstacle to reform was removed. Richard of 
Cornwall, the king’s brother, who was formidable through his wealth 
and the numbers of his vassals, had for some time taken part against 
them. In 1257 he was chosen king of the Romans by the (}crman 
electors, an election which would make him Emperor as soon as he 
had been crowned by the Pope. He at once left England to seek his 
fortunes in Germany, where he w^as well received as long as he had 
money to reward his follow'ers, but was deserted as soon as his 
purse was empty. 

16. The^Provisions of Oxford. 1258. -The crisis in England 
came in whilst Richard w^as still abroad. Though thousands 
were dying of starvation in consequence of a bad harvest, Henry 
demandedfor Uie I^oge the mon^JLcottS sum of one-tl )ird,of the revenue 
ofaJlJEailanxl. Then tRe'sTorm burst. jAt a Parliament at West- 
minster the barons appeared in arms and demanded, first, the 
expulsion of all foreigners, and, secondly, the appointment of a 
committee of twenty Tour - ^'clve from the king’s party and twelve 
from that of the barons— to reform the realm. The king umvil- 
lingly consented, and the committee wms appointed. Later in the 
year Parliament met again at Oxford to receive the report of thc^ 
new committee. The as it was afterwards called ’ 

in derision,^ was resolved to make good its claims. The scheme o^ 
reinforcing Parliament by the election of knights of the shire had in- 
deed been suffered to fall into disuse since its introduction in 1254, yet 
every tenant-in-chief had of old the right of attending, and though 
Uie. lesser tenants-ixL- chief had hitherto seldom or never exercised 
that right, theyjnovy trooped in arms to Oxford to support the barons. 
rTo this unwonted gathering the committee produced a set of pro- 
^ posals which have gone by the name of the l^rovis ion s of Ox prd. 
'^erg.w^^s to be a council of fifteen, without the adylcp^vTn^^^^^ 
tlfe Icfng co u 5 49.n o acL and in this council the baronial party hac 
a n^yity. The offices of state were filled in accordance witli tin 
the twenty-four, |and the barons thus entered in 5 ,o p«s| 
session of the authority which had hitlierto been the king’sA Tin 
dange| bf the king's tyranny was averted, but it remained to Reseen 
whethet- d greater tyranny would not be crerled in its steadY Qjne 
clause of the Provisions of Oxford was not reassuring. The old 
P^l^nients, w hich every tenant-in-chief had at least Uie custSBfe^ 
rii^i t of attejMGhg. were. , no long er to ex ist, '^eir place was to l>e 

the barohsj'whicTTWSIsIft | 
raect^tl^M rimes a yrar 'to discuss publlc^affatrs witfi the c <)t)p <;tji 
rtflMcieiir 
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17. The Expulsion of the Foreigners. 1258. — The first 
culty of the new government was to compel the foreigners to sur- 
render their castles. William de Valence, the king’s half-brother, 
headed the resistiince of the foreigners. The barons swore that no 
danger should keep ^tli^em back till they had cleared the land of 
foreigners and had obtaihecl^e good laws which they needed. 
Earl Simon set the example b>^"T5tta:rcndering his own castles at 
Kenilworth and Odiham. The nationaj. feeling w^s with Sinion 
and the Barons, and at last the foreigners were driiien across the 
sea. I"or a time all went well. XbP CCpimitteji of twenty-four 
continued its work and produced^a further series of reforms. All 
persons in authority were c<iUed 011* to swedr to be faithful to the 
Provisions of Oxford, and|^ the king and hts eldest son, Edward, 
complied with the demand. 

18. Edward and the/ Barons. 1259. —Early in 1259 Richard 
came back to England;" and gave satisfii^Hf)rt 4 jy swe nf ii ^ to the 
Provisions, Before Ipiig signs of dang ^.appeared. The placing 
complete authority the hands of the baro^was not likely to be 
long popular, and d^Tirl Simon was known to be in favour of a 
wider and more pojnilar scheme. Hugh Bigod, \\ho had been 
named Justiciar by iIk* barons, gave oflfence by the way in which 
he exercised his olfice. Simon was hale<l by the king, and he knew 
that many i»f the barons did not love him. The sub-tenants— the 
Knights Bachelors of England as they called themselves — doubting 
his power to protect them, complained, not to Simon, hut |p Edward, 
the eldest son of the King, that the barons had obtained the 
redress of their own grievances, but had done nothing for the rest 
of the community. Edward was now a young man of twenty, 
hot-tem{)erccl and impatient of control, hut keen-sighted enough to 
know, what his father had never known, that the royal power would be 
increased if it could establish itself in the affections of the claves 
whose interests were antagonistic to those of the barons. He 
therefore declared that he had sworn to the Provisions, and would 
keep his oath ; but that if the barons did not fulfil their own pro- 
mises, he would join the community in compelling them to do so. 
'I'he warning was effectual, and the baron$. i^iU£d.»Ptdej|;]S for the 
redress of the grievances of those whojiad found so high a patron, 

19. The Breach among:st the Barons. 1259— 1261.- Simon 
had no wish to Ini involved in a purely baronial policy. He 
had already fallen out with Richard dc Clare, Earl of <*loucestcr, 
the leader of the barons who had resisted the full execution of 
the promises made at Oxford in the interest of the people at large. 
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With such fickJe and faithless men/' said Simon to him, ** I care 
not to have ought to do. The things we arc treating oi now' we 
have sworn to carry out. And thou, Sir Earl, the higher thou 
art the more art thou bound to keep such statutes as are whole- 
some for the land.” The king fomented the rising quarrel, and 
i iT ladi ann ounced that the Pope had declared the Provisiogs to 
be nidl^n^iTToI^ had feTcased him froin his oath to observe 
them. 

Royalist Reaction and Civil War. 1261. — Henry now- 

ruled again in his own fashion. Phen the P"arl of (Gloucester 
discovered that if the king was to be resisted it must be by an 
appeal to a body of men more numerous than the barons alone. 
H e joined Simon in in viting a Parliament to, meet, at which three 
kni gnts should appear over tlic 
^unfortunate narrow ing of Parliament to a baro nial convn iiueo of 
t\ve]^,wd;tich had been the w'drst J}|nt — h 

In the summer o? T262lKirEarl of Gloucester died, and wiis sue- 
Acceded by his son, fearl (hlbert, one of Simon's w-armest personal 
admirers. In 1263 Simon, now- the acknowledged head of the 
baions and of the nation, finding that the king could not be 
brought to keep the Provisions, took arms against him. He was a 
master in the art of war, and gained one fortitied post after another. 
Henry, being, as usual, short of money, called on the Londoners 
for a loan. On their refusal lulward seized a sum of money 
which belonged to them, and so exasperated them that, on the 
queen^s passing under London IJridgc, the citizens reviled hoi and 
pelted her with stones. 'Fhe war was carried on with doubtful 
results, and by the end of the year both parties agreed to submit 
to the arbitration of the king of France. 

21. The Mise of Amiens. 1264.-— The king of P'rance Louis 
Jjf., afterwards known as ? 5 t. Louis, was the justest and most 
unselfish of men. In 12^ he had surrendered to Henry a considera- 
ble amount of territory in PTance, which Henry had been unable to 
re-conquer for himself ; and w'as well satisfied to obtain from Henry 
in return a fonnal renunciation of the remainder of the lands 
which Philip 11 . had taken from John. Yet, well-intentioned as 
Louis was, he had no knowledge of PGngland, and i n Fra nce jyhjgrc 
the feudal nobijity was still excessively tyrannical, fusTice ^as only 
t p byj ^hc maintenance of a strong roya l powe r. He 

tMi wiiat was' good for France was also good 
for England, and in the beginning of 126 ^ | |||> fm tn 

, had sought -to .plac c„ jupoD i 
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the Mige,.0| settfenjfnt, 

of Amiciij, fr om th^ place at whic h u issued 

^22, Tte iUttle of Lewes. 12^ -the 1 vn 7 e of Amiens re- 
quired an unconditional surrender of England to the king. The 
Londoners and the trading towns were the first to reject it. 
Siiiion put himself at the head of a united army of barons arid 
citizens. In the early morning of May 14 he caught the king^s 
army half asleep at Lewes, Edward charged at the Londoners, 
against whom he bore a grudge since they had ill-treated his 
mpthcr^ and cleared them off the field with enormous slaughter. 
When he returned the battle w^as lost. Henry himself was captured, 
and Richard, king of the Romans, w^as found hiding in a windmill. 
Edward, in spite of his success, had to give himself up as a prisoner. 



A fight between .iirm«d and mount<:d knights of the time of Henry III. 


2.3. Earl Simon’s Go»ernmeirt. T26a -126s.— Simon follo wed 
up his vicuy^hjraiiajjirc^rj'cnt called the ^^iscof]^^vj ^^^ccord ing 
ttTwfiul^ all matters of dispute were agatnW^beTeferred.to 
arliilratlon. In the meantime there were to Ijc three Elector, 
Karl Snmm himself, the Earl of (lloucestcr, and tKc Bisfiop of 
('Ittclieslef. These were to elect nine councillors, who wer&tiK.namQ. 
the ministers of state. To keep these councillors wnthin bounds 
, .'rT’afiraiheiif w^s called, in which with the barons, bishops, and 
labbois there sat not only chosen knifjhts for each shire, but also 
■ for the first limn^iko rp.Dicsenlativcs of certain towus. This 
I'ailiament meUin t26s It was not, indeed, a full parliament, 
as only Simon’s partisans amongst the barons were summoned, 
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ibut it was the fullest representation of England as a whole which 
Jiad yet met, and not a merely baronial committee like that pro- 
posed in 1258;, The views of Simon were clearly indicated in an 
argumentative Latin poem written after the battle of Lewes by one 
of his supporters. In this poem the king's claim to do as he likes 
with his own is met by a demand that he shall rule according to 
law. Such a demand was made by others than the poet. The 
king," a great lawyer of the day had said, “ is not subject to any 
man, but to God and the law." The difficulty still remained of 



Seal of Robert Fitzwalter, showing a mounted kwigfit in complete mail armour. 
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ascertaining what the law* was. The poet did not, indeed, 
anticipate modern theories, and hold that the law was what the 
representatives of the people made it to be ; but he held that the 
law consisted in the old customs, and that the people themselves 
must be appealed to as the witnesses of what those old customs 
w^erc. “ Therefore,” he wrote, let the community of the kingdom 
advise, and let it Ixj known what the generality thinks, to whom their 
own latys are best known. Nor arc all those of the country so igno- 
rant that they do not know better than strangers the customs of 
their own kingdom which have been handed down to them by 
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their ancestors.” * The poet, iii| 
short, regarded the Parliament as af 
national jury, wliose duty it was to| 
give evidence on the laws and cus-f 
toms of the nation, in the same wa)| 
that a local jury gave evidence oni 
local matters. ^ 

24. The Battle of Evesham. 

— Simonas constitution was 
premature. Men wanted a patriotic 
king who could lead the nation in- 
stead of one who, like Henry, used 
it for his own ends. The new 
rulers were sure to quarrel with one 
another. If Simon was still Simon 
the Righteous, his sons acted tyran- 
nically. 'I'hc barons began again to 
distrust Simon himself, and the 
young Earl of Gloucester, like his 
father before him, put himself at the 
head of the dissatisfied barons, and 
went over to the king. Edward 
escaped from confinement, by urging 
his keepers to ride races with one 
another, and then galloping off when 
their horses were too tired to follow 
him. Edward and Gloucester com- 
bined forces, and, falling on Earl 
Simon at Evesham, defeated him 
utterly. Simon was .slain in . the 
fight and his Ixxly barbarously mu- 
ftilatcd ; but his memory was trea- 
‘-urcd,and he was counted as a saint 
hy the people for whout he had 
Nvorked. \'crscs have been pre- 
served in which he is compared to 

‘ ‘ ' Igilur coiimmiiitas regni cunsulaiur ; 
lOi (juiii tinivcrsiias sciaiur, 

C’ui leges propri.i* in.ixinir sunt nota\ 
Nec cimcii provincia* sic sunt iiliot.x, 
Quin sciant plus cielcris regni sui 
mores, 

Quos reiin(|uunt {x>stcTb hii qui sunt 
priores.’' 



Eftigy of a Inight at Oosi>t‘rton, showing 
armour frtmiab^t 125010 1300. 
I>.ito. al)out i2;k> 
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Archbishop Thomas, who had given himself as a sacrifice for 
the Church, as Simon had given himself as a sacrifice for the 
nation. 

- . ?5. The Last Years of Henry III. 1265— 1272. —The storm 
i^fich had been raised was some time in calming down. Some of 
Earl Simon’s followers continued to hold out against the king. 
When at last they submitted, they were treated leniently, and in 
1267, at a Parliament at Marlborough, a statute was enacted 
embodying most of the demands for the redress of grievances made 
by the earlier reformers. The kingdom settled down in peace, be- 



Buildiog oporatiora to the reigo of Henry ill., with the king giving directions to tiie 

architect 


cause Henry now allowed Edward to be the real head of the govern- 
ment. Edward, in short, carried on Earl Simon’s work in ruling 
justly, with the advantage of being raised above jealousies by his 
position as heir to the throne. In 1270 England was so peaceful 
that Edward could embark on a crusade. At Acre he very nearly 
fell a victim to a fanatic belonging to a body which counted assassi- 
nation a religious duty. His wife, Eleanor of Castile, who was 
tenderly attached to him, had to be led out of his tent, lest her 
bitter grief should distract him during an operation which the 
surgeons held to be necessary'. In 1272 Henry III. died, and 
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his son, though in a distant land, was quietly accepted as his 
successor. 
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large and more beautiful ones, in that Early English style of 
which Lincoln Cathedral was the first example on a large scale. 
In 1220 it was followed by Beverley Minster (see p. 189), The nave*?, 
of Salisbury Cathedral was begun in 1240 (see p. 206), and a new 
Westminster Abbey grew piecemeal under Henry’s own supervision 
during the greater part of the reign (sec p. 205). Mental activity 
accompanied material activity. At Oxford there were reckoned 15,000 
scholars. Most remarkable was the new departure taken by Walter 
de Merton, Henry’s Chancellor. Hitherto each scholar had shifted 
for himself, lived where he could, and been subjected to little or no 
discipline. In founding Merton College^ the first college which 
existed in the University, Merton proposed not only to erect a 



building in which the lads who studied might be boarded and 
placed under supervision, but to ir.iin them with a view to learning 
for its own sak(‘, and not to prepare thent for the priesthood. The 
l agernc.^s to learn things ditficult was accompanied by a desire to 
increase popular knowledge. For the first lime since the Chronicle 
came to an end, which was soon after the accession of Henry II., a 
book Layamon’s Rru/ appeared in the reign of John in the 
English language, and one at least of the songs which witness to 
ilie interest of the people in the great struggle wdth Hcni*)^ III. 
was also written in the same language. Yet tjic great achievement 
irf.,jJ)eJiftX‘i>ix years of Henry’s reign, wasx-to use the language 
of the smith who refused to pul fetters on the limbs of Hubert de 
Burgh (see p. 188)- -the giving of England back to the English 
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In 12x6 it was possible for Englishmen to prefer a French-bora 
Louis as their king to an Angevin John. In 1272 England was 
indeed divided by class prejudices ^d conflicting iiiterests, but It 
was nationally one. Xhe greatest gdevancc suffered from Henry 
III, was his preference of foreigners over his own countrymen. Ip 
resistance to foreigners Englishmen had been weWed together into 
a nation, and in their new king Edward they found a leader who 
^oiild noit only prove a wise and tlioughtful ruler, but who 
inch an Englishman. 
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I. The First Yesrs of Edward I. 1372 - 1279.— Edward I., though 

E e inherited the crown in 1272, did not return to England till 1274, 
eing able to move in a leisurely fashion across Europe without fear 
f disturbances at home. He fully accepted those articles of John's 
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Cireat Charter which had been set aside at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry III., and which required that the king should only 
take scutages and aids with^|he consent of the Great Council 
or Parliament. The further requirement of the barons that they 
should name the ministers of the crown, was allowed to fall 
asleep. Edward was a capable ruler, and knew how to appoint 
better ministers than the barons were likelv to choose for him. 



Great Seal of Edward 1. 

It was I^iward’s peculiar merit that he stood forward not only 
as a ruler but as a legislator. He succeeded in passing one 
law after another, bet:ause he thoroughly understot^ that useful 
legislation is only possible when the legislator on the one hand 
has an intelligent perception of the remedies needed to meet 
existing evils, and on the other hand is willing to content himself 
with such remedies as those who are to be benefited by them are 

P 
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teady to accept. The first condition was fulfilled* by Edward’s own 
skill as a lawyer, and by the skill of the great lawyers whom he 
Employed. The second condition w^s fulfilled by his dcterminati^ 
<0 authorise no new legislation witnotit the counsel and consent of 
ihose who were most affected by it. He did not, indeed, till late in 
|is reign call a whole Parliament together, as Earl Simon had done, 
^ut he calle d the barons together in any matter which affected the 
larons, and he> called the representatives of the townsmen together 
m any matter which affected the townsmen, and so on with the 
other classes. 

^ 2. Edward L England 

Edwaiirs first difficulty was with the Welsli, who, Though their 
Princes had long been regarded by the Ei^lish Kings as vassals, 
had practically maintained their independence in the mountainous 
region of North Wales of which Snowdon is the centre. Pet ween 
Them and the English Lords Marchers, who had been established 
to keep order in the marches, or border-land, there was nothing but 
hostility. The Welshmen made forays and plundered the English 
lands, and the English retorted by slaughtering Welshmen whenever 
they could come up with them amongst the hills. Naturally the 
Welsh took the side of any enemy of the English kings with whom 
it was possible to ally thcQiselves. Llewelyn , Prince of M'al^,^ had 
agiiinstjjairj 111., .am} liad only don Q homag e 
after Simon had been defeated. After Henry’s death he 
refuse d h omage to Edward till 1276. In 1282 he an d his b rother 
D^id renewed the war, and Edward, determined to put an aid to 
the independence of such troublesome neighbours, marched against 
them. l 5 cfore the end of the year Llewelyn was slain, and David 
was captured in 1283,^ and executed in 2284. Whiles then caugg 
fully tiad er llic dominion of ihe EnglisU kings. Kdw^i;^;^ second 
sjio, afterwards King Jydwa rd IL, was born at Qrrnarvon in 1284, 
and soon afterw«ards, having become heir to the crown, upon the 
death of his elder brother, was presented to the Wel.sh as Princeof 
Wales, £ijijlc.Xrom bestowed upon the king’s eldest 

At the same time, though Edward built strong castles at* 
Conway and Carnarvon to hold the Welsh in awe, he made submis 4 
sion easier by enacting suitable laws for them, under the name ol 
the Statute of Wales, and by establishing a separate body of localj 
officials to govern them, as well as by confirming them in the* 
possession of their lands and goods. 

3. Customs Duties. 2275.— Though Edward I. was by nomcans 
extravagant, he found it impossible to meet the expenses of govern- 
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^ment witfioiTt an increase of taxation. Jn h e obtained thei 
consent of Parliament to the increase of the duties on exports andj 
imports which had hitherto been levied without Parliamentaiy 
janction. He was now to receive by a Parliamentary grant a fixed 
export duty of M on every sack of wool sent out of the country, 
Wnd of a corresponding; duty on wool-fells and leather.%> JInder. 
^dinary circumstanced Jt is uselesn for any government to attempT 
to gain a revenue by export duty, because such a duty only raise! 
the price abroad of the products of its own country, and foreigifers 
will therefore prefer 
to buy the .i^rticles 
which they need * 
from some country 
which does not levy 
export duties, and 
where, therefore, the 
articles are to be 
had more cheaply. 

ICngland, however, 
was, in Edward’s 
lime, and for many 
years afterwards, an 
exception to the rule. 

On the Continent 
men could not pro- 
duce much wool or 
leather for sale, l)e- 
cause private wars 
were constantly oc- 
curring, and the 
fighting men were in 
the habit of dHving 
off the sheep aqd the 
cattle. In England 
there were no private wars, and under the king’s protection sheep 
and cattle could be bred in safely. There were now growing up 
manufactures of cloth in the fo^ified towns of Flanders, and the 
manufacturers there were obliged to come to England for the 
greater part of the wool which they used. They could not help 
paying not only the price of ih^^ool, but the king's expoi t duly as 
well, because if they refused they could not get sufficient wool in 
any other country. 



Group of armed knights, and a king 
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4 ‘ Jm****^^* R eforms. 1274— 12 90.— Every king of 

England since the Norman Conquest had exercised authority in 
a twofold capacity. On one hand l^gs the Ijhad gf tha natinn, 
pn the other hand h e was the feudalJord..Qf.his,yassaIs. Edward laid 
fepre stress than any former kingjf upon his national headship.j 
E«ly in his reign he organised the courtM l jr iawredniDlet^^^ the 
division of the Curia Regis intoUfie .three irorts which existed till 
^i^nT tnij^es" :j,tfif^ourt of Kint ^s Bench. Jojisajjath^^ 
offehces reservc^ jt^r-ibfiJaoglaJudgn^t. an d with suits in whick . 
he was hi-nself concerned iithe Court of Exchequer, to ri^al withall 
matters touching Jhe. king’s reveajie .Court, W r.nBMg>Bn 

I^as. to deal wiUi suits bctweep ^iaib|eict and subject. Edward took 
care that thejustice administered in these coWs should as far as 
possible be real justifce, and^n 1289 he dismissed tw o Chief Justices 
and many other officials for corruption. In 128^ he improved the 
Assize of Arms of Henry II. (see 154), so as to be more sure of 
securing a national support for his government in time of danger. 

5. Edward’s^ Le^slatiofl.. 1229 -1290.- It was in accordance 
with ^"nalionlir feeling that h^dward, ’* 1290, banished from 
England the Jews, w'hose prc-sence was most profitable to him- 
self, but who were regarded as cruel tyrants by their debtors. 
On the other hand, Edward took care to assert his rights as a 
feudal lord. In 1279, by the statute De religi osis, commonly 
known as the jatatute of Mortmain. Ec lortiade th e gift o f .jqnd 
to the clerg y, ^cause in Their hands l^|n4 was no longer liable to 
the feudal dues. In is^, by another statute, (Juia ewfi/m'.s, he 
fprbade_all new su b-infe udation. If from henceforth a vasLil wshed 1 
to part with his land, the new tenant was to hold it, not under the 
vassal who gave it up, but under that r assal’s lord, whether the 
lord was the king or anyone else. The object of this law was to 
inqrease the number of tenants-in-chief, and thus to bring a larger 
number of land-owners into direct relations with the king. 

6. Edward as a National and as a Feudal Ruler. — I n his govern- 
mrot of England Edward had sought chiefly to strengthen bis 
position as the national king of the whole people, and to depress 
legally and without violence the power of the feudal nobility. He 
was, however, ambitious, with the ambition of a man conscious of 
great and beneficent aims, and he was ([uite ready to enforce even 
unduly his personal claims to feudal obedience whenever it scrv'cd 
his purpose to do so. His favourite motto, ‘ Keep troth ’ {Pac/uw 
sen/a), revealed his sense of the inviolability of a personal engage- 
ment given or received, but his legal mind often led him into 
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error, as it was here that he was most strongly tempted to lay 
^ress upon the feudal tie which made for him, and to ignore 
the importance of a national resistance which made against him. 
In dealing with Wales, for instance, he sent David to a cruel death, 
because he had broken the feudal tie which bound him to the king 
of England, feeling no sympathy with him as standing up for the 
independence of his own people. ‘ 

7. 

of Edward 

ander’s ancestors, indeed, had done homage to Edward^ s ancestors, 
but in ijgQ the Lion had purchased from Richard I. the 

abandonment of all the claim to homage for the crown of Scotland 
which Henry j jia 4 ^auk edJbY. treaty of Falaise (see pp. 
154, 139}, William's successors, however, held lands in England, 
and had done homage for them to the English kings. Edward 
would gladly have restored the old practice of homage for Scotland 
itself, but to this Alexander had never given way. To Edward 
there was something alluring in the prospect of being lord of the 
whole island, as it would not only strengthen his own personal posi- 
tion, but would bring two nations into peaceful union. Between the 
southern part of Scotland, indeed, and the northern part of England 
there was no great dissimilarity. On both sides of the border the 
bulk of the population was of the same Anglian stock, whilst, in 
consequence of the welcome offered by the Scottish kings to 
persons of Norman descent, the nobility was as completely Norman 
in Scotland as it was in England, many of the nobles indeed 
possessing lands on both sides of the border. A prospect of 
[effecting a union by peaceful means offered itself to Edward 
fin 1285, when Alexander III. was killed by a fall from his horse 
near Kinghorn. Alexander's only descendant was Jtlargarct , a 
child of his daughter and of King Eric of Norway. In 1290 it\ 
was agreed that she should marry the Prince of Wales, but that the* 
two kingdoms should remain absolutely independent of one another.] 
Unfortunately, the Maid of Norway, as the child was called, died 
on her way to Scotland, and this plan for establishing friendly 
relations between the two countries came to naught. If it had 
succeeded centuries of war and misery might possibly have 
been \ , 

8. *t>eath of Elfhnor of Castile. 1290. - Another death, which 
happened in the same year, brought sorrow into Edward's 
domestic life. His wife Eleanor died in November. The corpse 
was brought for burial from Lincoln to Westminster, and the 
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bereaved husband ordered the 
erection of a memorial cross at 
each place where the body 
rested. 

12 01- ig Q 2 > — Edward, sorrow* 
fnjrasne was, was unable to 
neglect the affairs of State. 
On the death of the Maid of 
Norway there was a large num- 
her of claimants to the Scottish 
crown. The hereditary prin- 
ciple, which had long before 
been adopted in regard to the 
succession to landed property, 
was gradually being adopted 
in most kingdoms in regard trt 
the succession to the crown 
rherc were still, however, 
differences of opinion as to 
the manner in which heredi- 
tary 'iiK'cession ought to be 
rec koned, and there were now 
many claimants, of whom at 
least iImcc could make out a 
plausible case. David, Karl of 
Huntingdon, a brotlKT of Wil- 
liam the Lion, had left three 
daughters. 'I'hc ^nandson of 
the eldest daughter was~Jolm 
is.illiol ; ths^soir^ 
was Robert J grand- 
son of thie tjiirj^jya^i John Hast- 
ings. Railiol maintained that 
nc ought to succeed as being 
descentlod from the eldest : 

' Rruce urged that the son of a 
younger daughter was nearer 
to the common ancestor, David, 
than the grandson of the elder : 
whilst Hastings asked that 
Scotland should be divided 



KlTiny of Kleanor of i'astilc. 4ju<‘eii of 
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f ito three parts— according to a custom which prevailed in feudal 
states in which holder left-only daughters— amongst the repre- 

entativcs of David^s three daughters.* Every one of these three 
claimaints \yas ah English baron, and Bruce held large estates in 
both countries. The only escape from a desolating civil war seemed 
to be to appeal to Edward’s arbitration, and in I2 Qi Ed^yard sum- 
moned the Scots to meet at Norham. He then demanded as 
the price of his arbitration the acknowiedgment of his position as 
lord paramount of Scotland, in virtue of which the Scottish king, 
when he had once been chosen, was to do homage to himself as king 
of Engial^d. Edward, who might fairly have held that, in spite 
of the abandonment of the treaty of Falaise by Richard, he had a 
I right ^ the old vague overlordship of earlier kings, appears to ha\'e 
thought it right to take the opportunity of Scotland’s weakness to 
renew the stricter relationship of homage which had been given up 
by Richard. At all events, the Scottish nobles and clergy accepted 
his demand, though the commonalty made some objection, the 
nature of which has not been recorded. Edward then investigated 
carefully the points at issue, and in 1^2 decided in favour of 
, ^^Itiol If he had been actuated by selfish motives he would 
I certainly have adopted the suggestion of Hastings that Scotland 
ought to be divided into three kingdoms. 

10, Disputes with Scotland and France. 1293— 1295,— I’he new 
king of Scotland did homage to Edward for his whole kingdom. If 
Edward could have contented himself with enforcing the <ydinary 
obligations of feudal superiority all might have gone well. Unfor- 
tunately for all parties, he attempted to stretch them by insisting in, 
1293 that appeals from the courts of the king of Scotland should liej 
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to the courts of the king of England. Suitors found that their rights 
could not be ascertained till they had undertaken a long and costly 
journey to Westminster.^’ A national feeling of reiristance was 
roused amongst the Scots, and though Edward pressed his claims 
courteously, he continued to press them. A temper grew up in 
Scotland which might be dangerous to him if Scotland could find 
an ally, and an ally was not long in presenting himself. Philip iV . 
now king of France, was as wily and unscrupulous as Philip II. 
had been in the days of John. Edward was his vassal in Ciuienne 
and Gascony, and Philip knew how to turn the feudal relation- 
ship to account in France as well as Edward knew how to turn it 
to account in Scotland. The Cinque Ports' along the south-eastern 
shore of England swarmed with hardy and practised mariners, 
and there had often been sea-fights between French and English 
sailors quite independently of the two kings. In 1293 there 
was a great battle in which the French were worsted. Though 
Edward was ready to punish the offenders, Philip summoned him 
to appear as a vassal before his lord’s court at Paris. In 1294, 
however, an agreement was made between the two kings. 
Edward was for mere forms sake to surrender his French fortresses 
to Philip in token of submission, and Philip was then to return 
them. Philip, having thus got the fortresses into his hands, refused 
to return them. In 1295 a league was made between France and 
Scotland; which lasted for more than three hundred years. Its 
peimanence was owing to the fact that it was a league between 
nations more than a league between kings. 

^\\. The Model^ i29 S.,~--Edvvar(i, attacked on two 

sides, thr^yw himself for support on the English nation. 'Fouards 
the end of 1295 be summoned a Parliament which w a^iainost respec ts 
the model for ail su cceeding Parliaments. It w as attended not only 
bv bisjipps. abbolg^^ea^^ Ian^^m J>y , two kni gtus from cyc iv 
shire ^ and two bur$j[csscs fro m every borou gh, b ut also by reprcscQtar. 
ti ves of the chapters of cathedrals a nd of the parochial clergy. It ftin- 

I not be said with any approach to certaiiffy7 
thus collected met in one House or not. As, however, the barons 
and knights offered an eleventh of the value of their movablegoods, 
the clergy a tenth, and the burgesses a seventh, it is not unlikely 
that there was a separation into what in modern times would be 
called three Houses, at least for purposes of taxation. At all events, 

* Sandwich, Dover, Hylhe, Romney, Hastings; to which were added 
Wimhelsea and R)e as 'ancient towns,’ besides several • limbs' or dep«‘n- 
deilcies. 
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dieurepifOQentfftiTey^ofthe clergy 
subsequently refused to sit in 

vote 

money to the Crown in their own 
coriv^OCatiohs^ 

12. The first Conquest of 
Scotland yi296:~^In 1296 Ed- 
warTuimedTu^ upon Scotland. 
After he crossed the border 
Halliol sent to him renouncing 
his homage. “ Has the felon 
fool done such folly ? said Ed- 
ward. If he will not come to 
us, we will go to him.” Hewoji 
the^ Scots 

at Dunbar. Balliol surrendered 
his crown, and was carried off, 
never to reappear in Scotland. 
Edward set up no more vassal 
kings. He declared himself to 
be the immediate king of Scot- 
land, Halliol having forfeited the 
crown by treason. The Scottish 
nobles did homage to him. On 
his return to England he left 
behind him the Earl of Surrey 
and Sir Hugh Cressingham as 
guardians of the kingdom, and 
I he ^ajri^pff.,^^^^^^^ 

I stone of destiny on jvluch ihc 
^ Sc ottish kings had bcencrawoed, 
and concerning w hich there had 
been an old prophecy to the 
effect that wherever t4iat stone 
Nvas Scottish kings should rule, 
rbc stone was placed, where it 
still remains, under the coro^ 
nation-chair of the English 
kings in Westminster Abbey, 
and there were those long after- 
wards who deemed the prophecy 
fulfilled when the Scottish King 
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James VI. came to take his seat on that chair as James I, of 
England. 

13. The Resistance of Archbishop Winchelscy. 1296—1297. 

—The dispute with F ranee and the conquest of Scotland cost much 
money, and Edward, finding his ordinary revenue insufficient, had 
been driven to increase it by unusual means. He gathered as- 
'^semblies of the merchants, and persuaded them without the leave 
o f Parliament to increase theoxport .duties, and he al^o induced the 
clergy in the same tg larj^re sums. The clergy were 

th^rfififtoTesist. "in 120 Boniface V HI., a Pope who pushed to the 
extreme the Papal claims to the independence of the Church, issued 
the Bull, Clericis in which he declared that the clergy were 

not to pay taxes without the Pope’s consent ; and when at the 
end of the year Edward called on his Parliament to grant him fresh 
sums, Winchelsey, the Archbishop of Canterbury, refused, on the 
ground of this Bull, to allow a penny to be levied from the clergy. 
Edward, instead of arguing with him, directed the chief justice of the 
King’s Bench to announce that, as the ejergy would pay no taxes, 
they would no longer be protected l)y the king. The clergy now 
found themsch es in evil case. An> one w ho pleased could rob them 
or beat them, and no lediess \vas to be had. They soon therefore 
evaded their obligation to obey the Bull, and paid their taxes, under 
the pretence that they w’cre making presents to the king, on winch 
Edward again opened his courts to them. In the days of Henry I. 
or Henry II. it would not have been possible to treat the clergy ih 
this fashion. The fact was, that the mass of the people now looked 
to the king instead of to the Church for protection, and therefore 
respected the clergy less than they had done in earlier days. 

14. The * Confif mtio a 2 Qg.^^ljU 297 Edward, having 

subdued Scots in the preceding year, resolved to conduct 
one army to Flanders, and to send another toClasrony to maintain 
his rights against Philip IV. He therefore called on his barons to 
take part in these enterprises. Amongst those ordered to go to 
Gascony were Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and Humfrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford. They declared that they were only bound to 
follow the king himself, and that as Edward w'as not going in person 
to Gasc ony they would not go. “ By God, Sir Earl,’’ said the king 
tci one of them, “you shall cither go or hang.” “By God,” was 
the reply, “ 1 will neither go nor hang.” The two carls soon found 
support. The barpns were sore because^ Edward’s reforms had 
diminished their authority. The clergy w*cre sore because of their 
recent treatment. 'I’he men hanis were sore because of the exac- 
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tions to which they had been subjected. Archbishop Winchelsey 
bound the malcontents together by asking Edward to confirm 
Magna Carta and other charters granted by his predecessors, and 
by adding other articles now proposed for the first time, so as to 
preclude him from demanding taxes not granted by Parliament, 
Edward found that the new articles restricted his action more than 
it had been restricted by the older charters. He was deeply vexed, 
as he thought that he deserved to be trusted, and that, though he 
had exacted illegal payments, he had only done so out of necessity. 
He saw, however, that he must yield, but he could not bring himself 
to yield in person, and he therefore crossed the sea to Flanders, 
leaving the Ih ince of Wales to make the required concession. On 
(October lo, i W7/tl ic Confirmatio Cartarum^ as it was called, was 
issued in thcTcin^ namcl"*" from Magna Carta in this,j 

that.whcrcas John ha d only engagcd'l^TTd "cHc F feudal revenue^ 
from his vassals^^witlVout' “consent oTTarftament, Edward I. alsoj 
ehgaged not toj exact cnstgpvs ^Igties withont a Parliamentary^ 
^fant. From that lime no general revenue could be taken froiiv 
the whole realm without a bleach of the law, though the king still 
continued for some time to raise tallages, or special payments, from 
the tenants of his own demesne lands. 

15. Wallace!^,, 1297— ijj04.. - Whilst Edward was con- 

tending with his own pcoptcniis officers had been oppressing 
the Scots. I'liey had treated .Scotland as a conquered land, 
not as a country joined lo England by equal union. Resistance 
liegan in I2gy, an ^a risinj^ was headed b y Walhic g^ a gcntlJT- 
rnan ()r 7 nodcrate fortune in the wcsteni hiwiands. Wallace's 
l.)()ld and vigorous attacks gained him the confidence of the lesser 
gentry and the people, though tlic nobles, mostly of Norman 
descent, supported the Fnglish government, and only joined Wal- 
lace when it was tlangerous to stand aloof. In the autumn, an 
English army ad\ancing into Stotland reached the south bank 
of the^ Knrfk nA:ti- W allace, who showed on that day that 

he w as skilful as well as brave, drew' up his army on the north bank 
at some little distance from the narrow bridge over w hich the English 
must come if they w ere to attack him. W'hep half of them had 
crossed, lie fell upon that half before the troops in the roar could 
advance to its suet our. Wallace's victory w?as complete, and he 
then invaded England, ravaging and slaughtering as far as Hexham. 

16. The Sec^ Cojnquestof Scotland. 1298- 1304.- In 1298 

Ed ward, who liad Been unsuccessful on tlic triice 

with Philip. Returning to England, he marched agajn^AVIallace, 
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and came up .^ixh. The battle which ensued, 

Jike WJffiam’s victory at Senlac (see p. 96), was a triumph of inven- 
tive military skill over valour content to rest upon ancient methods. 
Th§ Stoats, were hardy* footmen^drawn ii p^ii-ihrefi jjpg^r 
vided with long sj)e^r.s,... Against such a force so armed the cavalry 
of tfieTeuSaParray would dash itself in vain. Edward, however, 
had marked in his Welsh wars the superiority of the long-bow 
drawn to the ear — not, as in the case of the shorter bows of older 
times, to the breast of the archer— and sending its cloth-yard shaft 
with a strength and swiftness hitherto unknown. He now broug ht 
with h]^a Jarge force of bowmen equipped in this fashion. At 
Pal]KiiJ:hg long-bo}v„>yas tried for the first time in jiny considerable 
Th^efiect was overwheiming : a shower of^rons pourpd 
upon a singt^Oint m the ring of the spearmen soph cleared a gap. 
Edwards's cavalry dashed in before the enemy had time to close, 
ahcTthe vietory^as won. Wallace had had scarcely one of the 
Scottish nobles with him either at Stirling or at Falkirk, and unless 
all Scotland combined he could hardly be expected to succeed against 
such a warrior as Edward. Wallace's merit was that he did not 
despair of his country, and that by his patriotic vigour he prepared 
the minds of Scotsmen for a happier day. He himself fled to France , 
but Scotland struggled on without him. Some of the nobles, now 
that Wallace was no longer present to give them cause of jealousy, 
took part in the resistance, and only i n iy 4 did Edward, afterf 
repeated pjampaigns' compdete his second conquest of the country. 

TjT The Incorporation of Scotland with England. ^.1305.-10 
i3ggJA"allace, who had returne d from Fr:ancc, but had taken no 
great part in the late resistance, .waTl^tr^ed to the English. His 
barbarity in his raid on Norlhumberhp^d-itrTiq^T^ 221) had 
marked him out for vengeance, jmtl he w as executed at Tvb uril 
as a traitor to the English king bf^'S^oHand, whose right he ha 3 " 
never acknowledged. Edward then proceeded to incorporate Scot- 
land with England. Scotland was to'TJTTroalcd .very much as 
Wales had been treated before. There was to be as little harsh- 
nSs las possible. Nobles Avho had resisted Edward were to keep 
their estates on payment of fines, the Scotli.sh law was to be 
observed, and Scots w^ere to be chosen to represent the wishes of 
their fellow-countrymen in the Parliament at Westminster. On the 
other^hand, the Scottish nobles were to surrender their castles, and 
the country was to be governed by an English Lieutenant, who, 
together.with his council, had power to amend the laws. 

18. Character of Edward’s Dealings with S€Otlatid.--£dward’$ 
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dealings with Scotland, mistaken as they were, were not those 
of a self-willed tyrant. I LiJLbSJmce > ad m itted^ that» be* was* 4 «ally 
t he l or j paramount of Scotland, everything that he did may be 
justified upon feudal principles. First, Balliol forfeited his vassal 
crowirby breaking his obligations as a vassal. Secondly, Edward, 
through the default of his vassal, tobk possession of the fief which 
l^alliol had forfeited, and thus became the immediate lord of BallioFs 
vassals* Thirdly, those vassals rebelled— so at least Edward would 
have said— against their new lord. Fourthly, they thereby forfeited 
their estates to him, and he was therefore, according to his own 
view, in the right in lesloring their esttites to them— if he restored 
them at all - under new conditions. Satisfactory as this argument 
inyst have seemed to Edward, it was weak in two places. The 
Scots might attack it at its basis by retorting that Edward had 
nc\ er truly been lord paramount of Scotland at all ; or they might 
assert that it did not matter whether he was so or not, because the 
.Scottish right to national independence was superior to all feudal 
chums. It is this latter argument which has the most weight at the 
present clay, and it seems to us strange that Edward, who had 
!(|(«ncso much to encourage the national growth of England, should 
:liavc entirely ignored the national growth of Scotland. All that can 
!be said to palliate Edward’s mistake is that it was, at first, difficult 
to petceivc that there was a Scottish nationality at all Changes in 
'the politiced aspect of affairs grow up unobserved, and it was not till 
.ificr his death that all classes m Scotland were completely >velded 
togcthei in resistance to an English king. At all events, if he treated 
the claim of the Scots to national independence with contempt, he 
cit least strove, accordirxg to h\% own notions, to benefit Scots and 
English alike. He hoped that one nation, justly ruled under one 
government, would grow up in the place of two divided peoples. 

19. Robert Bruce. 1306.— It was better even for England that 
EdwanrsTlopes should fail. Scotland would have been of little 
worth to its more powerful neighbour if it had been cowed into 
subjection ; whereas when, after struggling and suffering for her 
independence, she offered herself freely as the companion and ally 
of linglaixl to share in common duties and common efforts, the 
gift was priceless, Hint Scotland was able to shake off the 
English yoke was mainly the work of R ob^t Bruce , the godson 
^fjhc^ Robert Bruce who ha<l been one of the claimants the 
ScoltislT crown at Norham. Btttccs, like Balliol, were of 

Norman descent, and as BallioFs rivals they had attach^ them- 
selves to Edward. The time was now' come when all chances of 
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BallioPs restoration were at an end, and thoughts of gaining the 
crown stirred in the mind of the younger Bruce. After Edward^s 
last settlement of Scotland it was plain that there was no longer 
room for a Scottish vassal king, and Bruce was therefore driven to 
connect his own aspirations with those of the Scottish nation. He 
had, however, one powerful rival amongst the nobles. John Comvn 
—the Red Comyn, as he was called—had been one oTtK^many 
claimants of the throne who appeared before Edward at Norham, 
and he still looked with a jealous eye upon all who disputed his 
title. He was, however, persuaded in 1306 to meet Bruce in the 
Grey Friars Church at Dumfries. As Bruce pleaded his own right 
to the crown, Comyn denounced him as a traitor to Edward. Bruce 
answered by driving his dagger into him. “ I doubt,” cried Bruce, 
as he rushed from the church, “ that I have slain the Red Comyn.” 
“ I will mak sicker ” {make sure\ said Kirkpatrick, who was in atten- 
dance upon him, and, going in, completed the murder. Bruce made 
for Scone and was crowned king of Scotland in the presence of many 
of the chief nobility. 

20. Scotland and Death. 13 06— 
1307. — Edward, to whom Bruce was but a rebel and a murderer, 
followeanard on his heels, and i;outcd his forces at 
S cotl andl wa s> for a third lime comiuercd, and Bruces supporters 
were carried off to English prisons, and their lands divided amongst 
English noWemen. 'i'he Countess of Buchan, who had taken a 
prominent part in Bruce’s coronation, was placed in an iron cage, 
which was hung high up on the outer wall of the castle of Berwick. 
B juce almost alon e..e&caoed. I le knew now that he haefthe greater 
part of the nobility as well as the people at his side, and even in 
his lonely wanderings and hairbreadth escapes he was, what neither 
Balliol nor Wallace had been, the true head of the Scottish nation. 
Before the end of 1306 he reappeared in Carrick, where his own 
possessions lay, and where the whole population was on his side. 
TTe' inflicted heavy losses on the Pmglish garrisons, and in 1307 
Edward once more set out for Scotland ; but he was now old 
and worn out, and he died at Burgh on Sands, a few miles on the 
English side of the border. 

21. Edward II. and Piers Gaveston. 1307— 1312.— The new 

.’king, Edward II., was as different as possible from his father. He 
was/^oC wicked, like William II. and John, but he detested the 
trouble of public business, and thought that the only advantage of 
being a king was that he would have leisure to amuse himself. 
During his fetheFs life he devoted hiipself to Piers Gaveston, a 
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Gascon^ who encouraged 
him in his pleasures and 
taught him to mistrust his 
father, fidwarcM .banished 
Gaveston ; Edward IL, int- 
hTiS[Iat 3 y on his accession, 
!not only recalled him, but 
imade him regent when he 
himself crossed to France to 
be married to Isabella, the 
daughter of Philip IV. The 
barons, who were already in- 
clined to win back some of 
the authority of which Ed- 
ward I. had deprived them, 
w('re very angry at the plac e 
taken o\ er their heads by an 
iip-)lait favourite, especially 
as (iaveslon was ill-bred 
enough to make jests at their 
c\[)ense. The barons found- 
.1 leader in I ho mas, Karl of 
Lain aster, tfi^ fliiT of that 
J'almund, the brother of Ed- 
ward I. ON ho had received the 
title of king of Su ily from the 
Pope (see [). 197). 7 'homas 
of Lancaster had very large 
estates. He was an ambitious 
man, who tried to play the 
part which had been played 
by Karl Simon without any 
of Simon's qualifications for 
the position. In 1308, Jhe 
yielded to tl^c barons so 
hir as to ^ijixtLXiav-e^toji out 
of the country to Ireland as 
his l-ieutenant. In^i309 he 
rc callecThl m. I'he barons 
wci^iiabpefiii^d, and in the 
Parliamenl — of yy ihry 
brought forward a plan fo^ 
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taking the king^s government out of his hands, very much after the 
fashion of the Provisions of Oxford. Twenty-one barons were ap 4 
pointed Lords Ordain<^ . to draw up ordinances for the govern-] 
ment of the country, j in 1311 they produced the ordinances. | 
Gavest^n was to be banislied for life. The king was to appoint 
officers only with the consent of the barons, without which he was 
not to go to war nor leave the kingdom] The ordinances may have 
been justified iii so far as they restrained the authority of a king so 
incapable as Edward II. Constitutionally their acceptance was a 
retrograde step, as, like the Provisions of Oxford, they placed 
power in the hands of the barons, passing over ]\arliamcnt as a 
whole. Edward agreed to the ordinances, but refused to surrender 
Gaveston, The barons took arms to enforce their will, and in 1312, 
having captured (Lav eston, they beheaded him near Warwick with- 
out the semblance of a trial. 

22. S uccess of Robert Bruce . 1 307 13 14. - Whilst Edward 
and the^^arons were disputing Bruce gained ground rapidly. In 
^1313 Stirling was the only fortress of importance in Scotland still 
garrisoned by the English, and the English garrison bound itself to 
surrender on June 24, 1314, if it had not been previously relieved. 
Even Edward II, was stirred by this doleful news, and in 1314 he put 
himself at the head of an army to relieve Stirling. Lancaster, how- 
ever, and all whom he could influence refused to follow him, on the 
ground that the king had not, in accordance with the ordinances, 
received permission from the barons to go to war. On June 24 
Edward reached Bannot kburn, within sight of Stirling. Like his 
fanief,Ti'e bi'oughTTvrth* him English an her.^ as 'w:cll as English 
horsemen, but he foolishly sent his archers far in advaiK.c of his 
horsemen, where they w ould be entirely unprotected. Bruce, on the 
other hand, not only had a small body of horse, w hich lode down the 
archers, but he strengthened the defensive position of his spearmen 
by digging pits in front of his line and covering them with turf. Into 
these pits the foremost horses of the English (avalry plunged. 
Edward’s whole array was soon one mass of confiisitm, and before 
it couldrecover itself a body ofgillies, or camp-followers, appearing 
over a hill was taken for a fresh Scottish army. The vast English 
host turned and fled. Stirling at once surrendered, and all Scotland 
was lost to Edward. ^ Materially, both England and Scotland 
sufferc3^gnevously from the result of the battle of jtomockbum. 
English invasions of southern Scotland and Scottish invasions' of 
northern England spread desolation far and wade, stifling the 
germs of nascent civilisation. Morally, both nations \vcre in the 
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end the gainers. The hardihood and self-reliance of the Scottish 
character is distinctly to be traced.to those years of struggle against 
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23. Lancaster’s Government. 1314-— 1322.— Edward was thrown 
by his defeat entirely under the power of Lancaster, who took the 
whole authority into his hands and placed and displaced ministers 
at his pleasure. Lancaster, however, was a selfish and incompetent 
ruler. He allowed the Scots to ravage the north of England with- 
out venturing to oppose them, and as he could not even keep order 
at home, private wars broke out amongst the barons. In 1318 Bruce 
took Berwick, the great border fortress against Scotland. It was 
rather by good luck than by good management that Edward was at 
last able to resist Lancaster. Edward could not exist without a per- 
sonal favourite, and he found one in Hugh le Desgenser. Despenser 
was at least an Englishman, which*"(javeston had not been, and 
his father, Hugh le Despenser the elder, did his best to raise up a 
party to support the king. In 1321, however. Parliament, under 
Lancaster’s influence, declared against them and sentenced them 
to exile. Edward took arms for his favourites, and in 1322 defeated 
Lancaster at Boroughbridge, and then had him tried and beheaded 
atPonlrtnrct 

24. A Consti tutional Settlement. 1 322.— Favourites as they 
were, theT)cspcnsers had at least the merit of seeing that the king 
could not overpower the barons by the mere assertion of his 
personal authority. At a Parliament held at York inj322, the king 
obtained the revocation of the ordinances, and a declaration that 
‘matters to be established for the estate of our lord the king and 
of his heirs, and for the estate of the realm and of the people, 
shall be treated, accorded, and established J^nJ^cirliaments by pur 
lo rd the kingi and by the consent oTtlie prelates, earfs and'barons, 
ani-i:iJtJin)opalty of the realm, according as hath been hitherto 
accustomed.’ Edward 1 . had in 1295 gathered a full Parliament, in- 
cluding the commons. But there was no law to prevent him or 
his successors excluding the commons on some future occasion. 
Edward IL by this declaration, issued with consent of Parliament, 
confirmed his father’s practice by a legislative act. Unless the law 
were broken or repealed, no.i^ture _^tatute c;Quld come into exist- 
e nce with out th e consent of th^ common s. 

^5. The Rile of the Despensers. 1322— 1326.— For some 
years aftSTthe execution or Lancaster, ’^Edwar^o rather the 
Despensers, retained power, but it was power which did not 
work for good. In 1323 Edward made a truce with Scotland, but 
the cessation of foreign war did not bring with it^a cessation of 
troubles at home. Edward was entirely unable to control his 
favourites. The elder Despenser was covetous and the younger 
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Despenser haughty, and they both 
made enemies for themselves and the 
king. Queen Isabella was alienated 
from her husband, partly by his exclu- 
sive devotion to the Despensers and 
partly by the contempt which an active 
woman is apt to feel for a husband 
without a will of his own. In 1325 she 
went to France, and was soon followed 
by her eldest son, named Edward after 
his father. From that moment she 
conspired against her husband. In 
1326 she landed, accompanied by her 
paramour, Robert Mortimer, and 
I bringing with her foreign troops. The 
barons rose in her favour. London 
joined them, and all resistance was 
speedily beaten down. The elder 
Despenser was hanged by the queen 
at Bristol. The younger was hanged, 
after a form of trial, at Hereford. 

26. The Depositihn and Murder of 
Edward II. 1327, — Early in 1327 a 
Parliament met at Westminster. It 
was filled with the king’s enemies, 
and under pressure from the queen 
and Mortimer Edward II. was com- 
pelled to sign a declaration of his 
own wrong-doing and incompetency, 
after which he formally resigned the 
crown. He was allowed to live for eight 
months, at the end of which he was 
biaitally murdered in Berkeley Castle. 
The deposition of Edward II.— for his 
enforced resignation was practically 
nothing less than that— was the work 
of a faithless wife and of unscrupulous 
partisans, but at least they clothed 
their vengeance in the forms of Parlia- 
mentary action. It was by the action 
of Parliament in loosing the feudal ties 
by which vassals were bound to an 
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the wants of the nation must be satisfied at the expense of the 
feudal claims of the king. The national headship of the king would 
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from henceforward be the distinguishing feature of his office, whilst 
his feudal right to personal service would grow less and less 
important every year. ^ 


CHAPTER XV 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD III. TO THE 
TREATY OF BRETIGNI 

1327 -1360 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Edward III., 1327—1377 


Accession of Edward III 1327 

Beginning of the War with France 1337 

Battle of Cre^y 1346 

The Black Death 1348 

Battle of Poitiers 1356 

Treaty of Bretigni 13^0 


I. Mortimer’s Government. 1327— 1330.— Edward HI. was 
only fourteen at his accession. For three years power was in the 
hands of his mother’s paramour, Mortimer. Robert Bruce, though 
old and smitten with leprosy, was still anxious to wring from Eng- 
land an acknowledgment of Scottish independence, and, in spite of 
the existing truce, sent an army to ravage the northern counties of 
Pmgland. Edward led in person against it an English force far 
superior in numbers and equipment ; but the English soldier needed 
many things, whilst the Scot contented himself with a little bat- 
meal carried on the back of his hardy pony. If he grew tired of that 
he had but to seize an English sheep or cow and to boil the flesh 
in the hide. Such an army was difficult to come up with. Fighting 
there was none, except once. when the Scots broke into the English 
camp at night and almost succeeded in carrying off the young king. 
Mortimer was at his wits’ end, and in 1328 agreed to a treaty 
acknowledging the complete independence of Scotland. It was a 
wise thing to do, but no nation likes to acknowledge failuie, and 
Mortimer became widely unpopular. He succeeded indeed in 
breaking up a conspiracy against himself, and in 1330 even executed 
Edmund, Earl of Kent, a brother of Edward II. The discon- 
tented barons found another leader in the king, who, youngs as he 
was. had been married at fifteen fn-Fl]i]ipp a of Hainault. Though 
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he was already a father, he was still treated by Mortimer as a child, 
and was virtually kept a prisoner. At Nottingham he introduced a 
body of Mortimer’s enemies into the castle through a secret passage 
in the rock on which it stood. His mother pleaded in vain for her 
favourite: “Fair son, have pity on the gentle Mortimer.’^ Mor- 
timer was hanged, and Queen Isabella was never again allowed to 
take part in public affairs. 

2. The French Succession . i j}28— 13.^1 . — I sabella^s three 
brothers, Louis X > Philip V. ^ a nd C hgrje^ I had successively 
reigned in France. Louis X. died in 1316, leaving behind him a 
daughter and a posthumous son, who died a week after his birth. 
Then Philip V. seized the crown, his lawyers asserting that, accord- 
ing to the italic law , ‘ no part of the heritage of Salic land can fall 
to a woinimj^an^ that therefore no woman could rule in France. 
As a matter of fact this was a mere quibble of the lawyers. Th^ 
Salic law had been the law of theSalian Franks in the fifth century,! 
and had to do with the inheritance of estates, not with the inheri-j 
Lance of the throne of France, which was not at tliat time in exist! 
ence. The quibble, however, was used on the right side. What 
Frenchmen wanted was that France should remain an independent 
nation, which it was not likely to do under a queen who might 
marry the king of another country. The rule thus laid down was 
permanently adopted in France. When Philip V. died in 1322 the 
throne passed, not to his daughter, but to his brother, CharlesJW., 
and when Charles died in 1328, to his cousin . Philip orValois. who 
reigned as Philip VI. At that tiine England was still under the 
control of Mortimer and Isabella, and though Isabella, being the 
sister of Charles IV., thought of claiming the crown, not for herself, 
but for her son, Mortimer did not press the claim. In 1329 he sent 
Edward to do homage to Philip VI. for his French possessions, but 
Edward only did it with certain reservations, and in 1330 prepara- 
tions for war were made in England. In 1331, after Mortimer’s 
fall, when Edward was his own master, he again visited France, 
and a treaty was cohcluded between the two kings in which he 
abandoned the reservations on his homage. 

3. Troubles in Scotland. 1329— 1336.— On his return, Edward 
looked in another direction. In 1329 ^bert Bruce died, leaving 
his crown to his son, David IJ .. a child five years old. Certain 
^gjflisb;^blemen had in the late treaty (seep. 231) been promised 
tfistoxation oif the estates of flieir ancestors in Scotland^an^n 13^ 
some of them, finding the promise unfulfilled, offered English forces 
to John Balliors son, Edward, to help him to the Scottish crown. 
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Aided by his English allies, Edward Balliol lande d Jn^Scotland, 
defeated the Scottish anny at JDjajgg^, and was crowned king. 
Before the end of the year he jyasuairprl^r.ddatjkuia^^> and fled to 
England to appeal to Edward for help. Though Edward had all 
the love of enterprise of his grandfather, Edward I., yet there was 
a marked contrast between the deliberate calculation of Edward I. 
and the almost accidental way in which Edward III. involved 
himself in an attempt to regain the lordship of Scotland. hum 
he laid siege to Berwick,. tho^Jn the hands of the Scots. The 
Scots advanced into England, and their spearmen crossed a marsh 
to attack the English array of knights and archers posted on the 
slope of lyalidon Hill. The arrows poured like rain on their 
struggling columns. The Scots were thrown into confusion, and 
their whole army was almost destroyed. Berwick was regained,! 
and Bannockburn, it seemed, was avenged. " Edward not only setj 
up Balliol as his vassal, but compelled him to yield all Scotlan d 
s outh of the F onli.ta Jbg annexed .tg^E ngland. Such a settlement 
could not last. Balliol was as weak ashmather had been, and 
the Scots, recovering courage, drove him out in 1334. Edwa rd 
inva^pd-^S^otlaacl^gain and again. As long as he was in the 
country he was strong enoug h to keep Ws puppet on \TTe IFfOne, 
but jvheimver he returned to England' DavidTIriice^s supporters 
re gained^tr ene^ch. The -Stfuggle promised to .be lengthy .unless 
heljxxm<£^tQ.the..,Scot^ - 

4. Dispute w ith France. Philip VI., like 

Philip IV. in the days of Edward I. (see p. 2 18), had his own reasons 
for not allowing the Scots to be crushed. He pui*! 5 ued the settled 
policy of his predecessors in attempting to bring the great fiefs 
into his power, and especially that part of ^.Aquitain e which was 
still held by the most powerful of his vassals, the king of England. 
Whilst Edward was doing his best to bring Scotland into subjec- 
tion by open war, Philip was doing his best to disturb Edward in 
his hold upon Aquitaine by secret intrigues and legal chicanery. 
Ill-feeling increased on both sides. Philip welcomed David Brucei 
and gave him protection in France, and in 1336 French sailors' 
attacked English shipping and landed plunderers in the Isle of 
Wight. Edward determ medL.to resist^ and the. lpug.^r 

ro^hjy Hundred Years’ War begmj. It was in 

reality waged to discover by an appeal to arms whether the whole 
of Aquitaine was to be incorporated with France and whether 
Scotland was to be incorporated with England. 'That which gave 
it its peculiar bitterness was, however not so much the claims 
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of the kings, as the passions of their subjects. The national^ 
antagonism aroused by the plunderings of French sea-roversi 
would be invigorated by the plunderings of Englishmen in the^ 
fields of France. 

5. Edward's Allies. 1337— 1338.— To Edward it was merely a 
question of defending, first England, and then Aquitaine, against 
aggression. He won over, with large offers of money, the alliance 
of the princes of the Empire whose lands lay round the French 
frontier to the north and east, and even gained the support of the 
Emperor Lewis the Bavarian. His relations with Flanders were 
even more important. In Flanders there had sprung up great 
manufacturing towns, such as Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, which 
worked up into cloth the wool which was the produce of English 
sheep. These wealthy towns claimed political independence, and 
thus came into collision with their feudal lord, the Count of Flanders. 
Early in the reign of Philip VI., the Count, who held the greater 
part of his lands from the king of France, had appealed to Philip 
for support, and Philip, who, unlike his wiser predecessors, despised 
the strength which he might gain from the goodwill of citizens in 
a struggle against their lords, took the part of the Count, and for 
a time crushed the citizens at the battle of Cassel After a while 
the cities recovered themselves, and formed an alliance under the 
leadership of Jacob van Arteveldt, a Flemish nobleman, who had 
ingratiated himself with them by enrolling, himself amongst the 
brewers of Ghent, and who was now successful in urging his 
countrymen to enter into friendship with Edward. 

6. Chivalry and War. — In the long run Edward's cause would 
be found a losing one, but there were circumstances which made it 
prevail for a time. In France there was a broad distinction be- 
tween gentlemen on the one side and citizens and peasants on 
the other. The gentlemen despised all who were not of their own 
class. In earlier days there had sprung up a view of life known 
as chivalry, which taught that the knight was bound to observe 
the laws of honour, to fight fairly, to treat with courtesy a de- 
feated enemy, and to protect women and all who were unable 
to help themselves. Ennobling as the idea was, it had been 
narrowed by the refusal of the gentlemen to extend the rules of 
chivalry beyond their own order, and they were, therefore, ready 
to exercise cruelty upon those who were not gentlemen, whilst 
proffering the most high-flown compliments to those who were. 
In France, too, this broad distinction of ranks told upon the military 
strength of the crown. The fighting force of the French king was 
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his feudal array of armour-protected cavalry, composed entirely of 
gentlemen, and aiming at deciding battles in the old fashion by the 
rush of horsemen. If foot soldiers were brought at all into the field 
they were, for the most part, U1 armed and ill trained peasants, ex- 
posed to be helplessly slaughtered by the horsemen. 

, 7. Commerce and War.— In England, on the other hand, the 
various orders of society had been welded together into a united 
people. The king and his vassals indeed still talked the language 
of chivalry, but they were wise enough to seek strength elsewhere. 
War had become in England the affair of the nation, and no longer 



the affair of a class. It must be waged with efficient archers as 
Nvell as with efficient horsemen, the archers being drawn from the 
class of yeomen or free landed proprietors of small plots of land, 
which was entirely wanting in France. Such an army needed 
pay, and the large sums required for the purpose could only, be 
extracted from a nation which, like the English, had grown 
comparatively rich because it was at peace within its own 
borders. Edward was compelled, if he wanted to fight, to encou- 
rage trade, though it is only fair to remember that he showed him- 
self ready to encourage trade without any such ulterior object 
He brought Flemish weavers into England, and did his best to 
improve the feeble woollen 'manufacture of the Eastern counties. 


Trade and War 


His great resource, however, for 
purposes of taxation, was the 
export of wool to the Flemish 
manufacturing towns. Some- 
times he persuaded Parliament 
to raise the duties upon exported 
wool ; sometimes he raised them, 
by an evasion of the law, after 
making a private compact with 
the merchants without consult- 
ing Parliament at all ; sometimes 
he turned merchant himself and 
bought wool cheaply in England 
to sell it dear in Flanders. It 
was said of a great minister of 
later times that he made trade 
flourish by means of war.^ It 
might be said with greater truth 
of Edward III. that he made war 
flourish by means of trade. 

8 . Attacks on the North of 
France. 1338—1340.— Great as 
vas Edward’s advantage in 
having a united nation at his 
back, it hardly seemed in the 
first years of the war as though 
he knew how to use it. Though 
he had declared war against 
Philip in 1337, he did not begin 


a ubuuues,^^meTpi|Q ^ year. 

wrp, he obtained from the 
Emperor Lewis the title of Im- 
perial Vicar, which gave him a 
right to the military services of 
the vassals of the Empire. 
Crowds of German and Low 
Country lords pressed into his 
ranks, but they all wanted high 

^ See the inscription on the monu- 
ment to the elder Pitt in the Guild- 
hall, in the City of London. 




William of Hatfield, second son of Edward 
III. ; from his tomb in York Minster ; 
showing rich costume worn by the youth 
of the upper classes about 1340. 'Ihe 
embroidery on the tunic has been partly 
worn off on the effigy. 
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York Minster The nave, looking west, built during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The west window was completed and glazed in 1338. 
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THE FRENCH CROWN CLAIMED 




pay, and bis resources, great as they were, were soon exhausted, and 
he had to pawn his crowns to satisfy their needs. These lords proved 
as useless as they were expensive. In 1339 Edward crossed the 
French frontier, but he. could not induce Philip to fight, and 
being deserted by his German allies, he was obliged to return to 
England. He then attempted to fal l back on the support of the 
Flemings, but rbfccFSy^ ffiem tHaluhless he formalij^ ^^oHlre title 
which he; had^ty occasionally done before, they 
couH' not ngKt /of "him, as the king of Franc?;' whoever he might 

soiiie Kcsiiafibn, m the be- 
ginning of 1340, Edward 
satisfied tfrcir 'scruples by 
rcvivihglflTe claim which he 
had formerly abandoned, 

ri^rht of his mo ther^ th^^ lavv. 

I M kin^ .of Fxa uce ; and 
I quartering the French arms 
' with his own. A third 
territorial question was 
thus added to the other 
t\N 0. ITactically Edward’s 
answer to Philip’s effort to 
absorb all Aquitaine in 
France was a counter- 
demand that all France 
sliould be absorbed in 
England. 



Royal arms, of Edward III., adopted in 1340 and 
used till about 1403. 

From the tomb of Edward III. 


9 - Batt l^of —Edward had not yet learnt to place 

confidence in those English archers who had served him so well 
at Halidon Hill. In 1340, however, he found himself engaged in 
a conflict which should have taught him where his true strength 
lay. The French navy held the Channel, and had burnt South- 
ampton. The fleet of the Cinque Ports was no longer sufficient to ' 
cope with the enemy, Edward proudly announced that he, like 
his progenitors, was the lord of the English sea on every side, and 
called out every vessel upon which he could lay hands. The result 
was a naval victory at Sluys. in which well-nigh the whole French 
\ fleet was absolutely destroyed. It was by the English archers that 
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the day was won. So complete was the victory that no one dared 
to tell the ill news to Philip, till his jester called out to him, 
“What cowards those English are!” “Because,” he explained, 
“they did not dare, to leap into the sea as our brave Frenchmen 
did.” 

10 . Attacks on the West of France. I34i~i345.-r-lf Edward 
was to obtain still greater success, he had but to fight with a 
national force behind him on land as he had /ought at sea ; but 
he was slow to learn the lesson. Personally he was as chivalrous 
as Philip, and thought that far more could be done by the charge 
of knights qp horseback than by the cloth -yard shafts of the English 
bowmen. For six more years he frittered away his strength. There 
was a disputed succession in Brittany, and one of the claimants, 
John of Montfort, ranged himself on the side of the English. 
I'heie was fighting in Brittany and fighting on the borders of 
Edward’s lands in Aquitaine, but up to the end of 1345 there was 
no decisive result on either side. In Scotland, too, things had 

|been going so badly for Edward that in 1341 David Bruce had been 
jablc to return, and was now again ruling over his own people. 

11. The Campa ign of Cre^y. 1346.— Surprising as Edward’s 

neglect to force on’^a^aftTe in France appears to us, it must be 
remembered that in those days it was far more difficult to bring on 
an engagement than it is in the present day. Fortified towns and 
castles were then almost impregnable, except when they were 
starved out ; and it was therefore seldom necessary for a com- 
mander— on other grounds unwilling to fight— to risk a battle in 
order to save an important post from capture; Edward, however, 
does not appear to have thought that theie was anything to be 
gained by fighting. In krge Enghsh^m 

man(^ v, taking with him his eldest son, afterwards known as the Black 
P.rrrtt"e, at tliat time a lad of sixteen. It had been from Normandy 
and Calais that the fleets had put out by which the coasts of England 
had been ravaged, and Edward now d elibe ratel y ray^^ed N or- 
rnandj. II^tJigja.marAed4my.apparentjyjntendinglo,JLa]\i^ 
in Flanders. As the French had broken the bridges over the Seine, 
he was dnven to ascend the bank of the river almost to Paris be- 
fore he could cross. His burnings and his ravages continued till 
Philip, stung to anger, pursued him with an army more than twice as 
numerous as his own. Edward had the Somme to cross on his way, 
and the bridges over that river had been broken by the French, as 
those over the Seme had been broken ; and but for the opportune 
discovery of a ford at Blanche Tache Edward w^ould have been 
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obliged to fight with an impassal^ .When he 

was once over the Somme he refused^not from any considerations 
of generalship, but from a point of honour— -to continue his retreat 
further. He halted on a gen tle., slope jnear^eylll^g^^ of Cj*eqy 
lacing^astwards, ^ Philip’s force had swept round to avoid diffi- 
ctfTtrSln the gro und, and was ^ pprnnriiitiff^i;£Ma.x.tUAt direction, 

12. Th^T 1 acHcs^f Crecy. 1346. — Great as was Edward’s 
advantageTnT^pd^essmg an aniTy'^lirHi in its composition as 
that which he commanded, it would have availed him little if he 
had not known how to order that army for battle. At once it 
appeared that his skill as a tactician was as great as his weak- 
ness as a strategist. His experience at Halidon Hill (see p. 234) 
had taught him that the archers could turn the tide of battle against 
any direct attack, however violent. He knew, too, from the tra- 
dition of Bannockburn (see p. 226), that archers could readily be 



crushed by a cavalry charge on the flank ; and he was well aware 
that his own horsemen were in too small numbers to hold out 
against the vast host of the French cavalry. Hfi^iberefore drew 
up his line of archer s j>cU^‘cn.JL^ villages^ of Creepy and 
V^aclicQUji ^llioii his force was not la^e^enougli JLti e j^om 
t o . the „pflic~r. Pie then ordered the "bulk of his horsemen 
to dhmouiit ^and to place^'thehlSelve's wifli leveliccl spears * in 
bodies at Intervals in the line of archers. The innovation ^vas 
thoroughly reasonable, as spearmen on foot would be able to 
check the fiercest charge of horse, if only the horse could be 
exposed to a shower of arrows. The English army was drawn up 
three corps^ tw o BTacK Prince 

was in command of one of thip two bodiesi in feemt, the king 

himself took charge of the third corps, which acted as a reserve in 
the rear. 
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13. The Battle of Philip drew 
nigh in the evening his host was weary and hungry. He ordered his 
knights to halt, but each one was thinking, not of obeying orders, 
but of securing a place in the front, whQi*e he might personally dis- 
tinguish himself. Those in the rear pushed on, and in a few 
minutes the whole of the Fraich cavalry became a disorganised 
mob. Then Philip ordered 1 5,000 Genoese crossbowmen to advance 
^amst the enemy. At the best a crossbow was inferior to the 
English long-bow, as it was weaker in its action and consumed 
more time between each shot. To make matters worse, a heavy 
shower of rain had wetted the strings of the unlucky Genoese, 
rendering their weapons useless. The English had covers for 
their bows, and had kept them dry. The thick shower of their 
arrows drove the Genoese back. Philip took their retreat for 
cowardice. ‘‘ Kill me those scoundrels ! he cried, and the 
French knights rode in amongst them, slaughtering them at 
every stride. Then the French horsemen charged the English 
lines. Some one amongst the Black Prince’s retinue took alarm, 
and hurried to the king to conjure him to advance to the son’s as- 
sistance. Edward knew better. “ Is he dead ?” he asked, “ or so 
wounded that he cannot help himself?” “ No, sire, please God,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ but he is in a hard passage of arms, and he much 
needs your help.” “ Return,” answered the king, to those that sent 
you, and tell them not to send to me again so long as my son fives ; 
I command them to let the boy win his spurs.” The French w ere 
driven off with terrible slaughter, and the victoiy was.won. It was 

I rvietbry of foot soldiers over horse soldiers-~of a nation in which 
ill ranks joined heartily together over one in which all ranks except 
hat of the gent ly were despised. Edward III. had contributed 
a high spirit and a keen sense of honour, but it was to the influence 
of Edward I,— to his wide and far-reaching statesmanship, and his 
innovating military genius -that the victory of Cre^y was really 
due. 

1 4. gaiAlft,o£ fiLeyilfs Cross, and the Siege of Calais. 1346— 13^. 

— Whilst Edward was fighting in France, the Scots invaded Eg g- 
land, but they were defeated at I jeviU’s Cross, and their king, David 
^Bruce (David II.), tjikcn prisoner. Edward, when the news reached 
him, had Im^iege t o Calais, In this siege cannon,^ which had been 
used in earlier’ sTe^s of the war, were employed, but they were too 
badly made and loaded with too little gunpowder to do much damage. 

1 It has been said that they were used at Crcfy, but this is uncertain. 
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In 1347 Calais was 
sSTvecTinto surrender, 
and Edward, who re- 
garded the town as a 
nest of pirates, ordered 
six of the principal bur- 
' gesses to come out with 
ropes round their necks, 
as a sign that they were 
to be put to death. It 
was only at Queen Phi- 
lippa’s intercession that 
he spared their lives, 
but he drove every 
Frenchman out of 
Calais, and peopled it 
with his own subjects. 
A truce with Philip was 
agreed on, and Edward 
returned to England. 

15. Constitutional 
Progress.'^3SJ^==^^34^ 
-Edward rTTr-hadTje- 
gun his reign as a con- 
stitutional ruler, and on 
the whole he had no 
reason to regret it. In 
his wars with France 
and Scotland he had 
the popular feeling with 
him, and he showed his 
reliance on it when, in 
1340, he consented to 
t he abolition of his claim 
to impose tillage. on his^ 
d emesne land^ ,(see 
p. 22 0-^t he sole frag- 
ment of unparliamen- 
tary taxation legally re- 
tained by the king after 
the Confirmatio Carta- 
runu -In thp twn 
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Contemporary view of a fourteenth-century walled town. 
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Gloucester Cathedral. The choir, looking east : built between 1340 #"4 * 35 o. 

cessfully insisted that no member of their House could be tried ex- 
cepting by his peers. The Commons, on the other hand, were striving 
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—not always successfully— to maintain their hold upon taxation. In 
1341 they made Edward a large money grant on condition of his 
yielding to their demands, and Edward (whose constitutional inten- 
tions were seldom proof against his wish to retain the power of the 
purse) shamelessly broke his engagement after receiving the money. 
On other occasions the Commons were more successful ; yet, after 
all, the composition of their House was of more importance than 



The upper chamber or solar at Sutton Courtenay manor-house. 
Date, about 1350. 


any special victory they might gain. In it the county members— 
or Rights of the shire — sat side by side with the burgess es of the 
towns. In no other country in Europe would this have been ^pos- 
sible. The knights of the shire were gentlemen, who on* the 
Continent were reckoned amongst the nobility, and despised 
townsmen far too much to sit in the same House with them. In 
England there was the same amalgamation of classes in Parliament 
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as on the battle-field. When once gentlemen and burgesses 
formed part of the same assembly, they would come to have 
common interests; and, in any struggle in which the merchants 
were engaged, it would be a great gain to them that a class of 
men trained to arms would be inclined to take their part. 

16. Edward’s Triumph. 1347.— Edward’s return after the sur- 
render of Calais was followed by an outburst of luxury. As the 
sea-rovers of Normandy and Calais had formerly plundered Eng- 



Interior of the Hall at Pcnshut^t, Kent : showing the screen with minstrels’ gallery 
over it, and the brazier for fire in the middle : built about 1340. 


lishmen, English landsmen now plundered Normandy and ralaU 
“ There was no woman who had not gotten garments, furs, feather- 
beds, and utensils from the spoils.” Edward surrounded himself 
with feasting and jollity. About this time he instituted the Order 
of the Garter, and his tournaments were thronged with gay knights 
and gayer ladies in gorgeous attires. The very priests caught the 
example, and decked themselves in unclericai^ garments. Even 
architecture lent itself to the prevailing taste for magnificence. 
The beautiful Decorated style which had come into use towards the 
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end of the reign of Edward I.— and which may be seen ' in the central 
tower of Lincoln Cathedral (see p. 227), in the we^t front of Howden 
Church (seep. 230), and in the nave of York Minster (see p. 238) — 



Norterough Hall, Northamptonshire. A manor-house built about issia ' 
I he dormer windows and addition to the left are of much later datef 


was, m the reign of Edward III., superseded by the Perpendicular 
style, m which beauty ofform was abandoned for the sake of breadth, 
as m the choir of Gloucester and the nave of Winchester (see pp. 244, 

* Lichfield Cathedral (p. 213) is transitional 
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276). Roofs become wide, as in the Hall of Penshurst (see p. 246), 
and consequently halls were larger and better adapted to crowded 
gatherings than those at Meare and Norborough (p. 247). 

17. The Black Death. I34§.~ln the midst of this luxurious 
society arrived, in 1348, a terrible plague which had been sweeping 
over Asia and Europe, and which in modern times has been styled 
the Black Death. No plague known to history was so destruc- 
tive of life. Half of the population certainly perished, and some 
think that the number of those who died must be reckoned at 
two-thirds. 

18. The Statute of Labourers. 1349.— This enormous destruc- 
tion of life could not fail to have important results on the economic 



condition of the country. The process of substituting money rents 
for labour service, which had begun some generations before 
(see p. 168), had become vciy general at the accession of Edward 
111. so that the demesne land which the lord, kept in his own 



hands was on most estates cultivated by hired labour. Now, when 
at least half of the labourers had disappeared, those who remained, 
having less competition to fear, demanded higher wages, whilst at 
the same time the price of the produce of the soil was the same or 
less than it had been before. The question affected not merely 



the great lords but the smaller gentry as well. The House of 
Commons, which was filled with the smaller gentry and the well- 
to-do townsmen— who were also employers of labour— was there- 
fore as eager as the House of Lords to keep down wages. In 1349 







Reaping. 


^^L?JS.&te,9tLab9urers was passed, fixing a scale ot wages at the 
been paid "before the Black Death, and orderijy 
punishments to be ^ inflicted on those who demanded more. 
It is not necessary to suppose tliat the legislators had any 
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tyrannical intentions. For ages all matters relating to agricul- 
ture had been fixed by custom ; and the labourers were outrage- 
ously violating custom. Custom, however, here found itself in 
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Slacking corn. 


opposition to the forces of nature, and though the statute was often 
renewed, with increasing penalties, it was difficu’t to secure obe- 
dience to It in the teeth of the opposition of the labourers. The 



Threshing com with the flail. 


(^ief rie^ult of the statute was that it introduced an element of discord 
Jbetweejk two classes of spgety. ' ^ 

19. The Statute o f treasons. 1352.— In ysg was passed the 
Statute of Treasons,liy which” the offences amounting to treason 
were defined, the chief of them being Igjgying war agaii^JhiS; 
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king. As no one but a great nobleman was strong enough even 
t^hink of levying war against the king, this statute may be 
regarded as a concession to the wealthier landowners rather than 
to the people at large. 

20. The Black Prince in the South of France. i3SS.-~In 1350 

Philip VI. of France died, and was succeeded by his son John. The 
truce (see p. 243) was prolonged, and it * was not till 1355 that war 
was renewed. Edward himself was recalled to England by fresh 
troubles in Scotland, but the 

4nd marched through the south of France, plundering as he went. 
Neither lather noTson seeins to Gav^ad anyicTea of gaining their 
ends except by driving the French by ill-treatment into submission. 
“You must know,” wrote a contemporary in describing the con- 
dition of southern Languedoc, “ that this was, before, one of the 
fat countries of the world, the people good and simple, who did not 
know what war was, and no war had ever been waged against them 
])efore the Prince of Wales came. The English and Gascons found 
the country full and gay, the rooms furnished with carpets and 
draperies, the caskets and chests full of beautiful jewels ; but no- 
thing was safe from these robbers.” The Prince returned Jto,jBP4:- 
deau>Haden w ith spoi ls. 

Th^Sa^B^ Poitiers. X3S6.— In 1356 the Bla^l^Pljnce 
swept over central France in, another similar plundern^cxpedLUoP* 
TP^lvas (^'hi 5 way back jvmi h is plunder to Ik)rdeaux with no 
more than 8,000 men to giwcT^r^'en" *he“Tearnf as he passed 
near Poitiers that King John was c |ose to witfa^^ 3 ?TOT ' He 
drew' thick vineyards, 

with a hedge in front of him behjnd which he., could 5heTfer:his 
archers. As at Crc^y, the greater part of the English horsemen 
were ’'dismounted, and John, thinking that th^mlayWeiFTecret 
tif success, "dfdered most of his horsemen to dismount as well, 
having discovered ffiaf 'though "spearmen bn foot could present a 
formidable resistance to a cavalry charge, they were entirely useless 
in attacking a strong position held by archers. Then he sent 
forward ^00 k ni ghts who^re^ned thejr^ horses, biddmg a stronjp^ 
b ody of d is inm mted horsemen to support tBbm^^ 
toilowed footmc’ftV'tharge'd at ' a'^gap iii the hedge, but the 

hedge on either side was lined with English bowmen, and men and 
horses were struck down. Those who survived fled and scattered 
their countrymen behind. Seeing the disorder, the Black Prince 
ordered the few knights whom he had kept on horseback to sweep 
round and to fall upon the confused crowd in the flank. The 
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archers advanced to second them, and, gallantly as the French 
fought, their unhorsed knights could accomplish nothing against 
the combined efforts of horse and foot King John was takem 
prisoner and the battle was at an end. 

22VThe Courtesy of the Black Prince.— The Black Prince 
had been cruel to townsmen and peasants, but he was a model of 
chivalry, and knew how to deal with a captive king. At supper 
he stood behind John’s chair and waited on him, praising his 
bravery. “ All on our side,” he said, “ who have seen you and 
your knights, are agreed about this, and give you the prize and the 
chaplet if you will wear it.” After the astounding victory of Poitiers, 
the Black Prince, insteiid jo£m^*ching upon Paris, went back to 
Bordeaux . In 1357 he made a truce for two years and returned to 

23. Misery of France. 1356 — 1359.— In 1356, the year in which 
the Black Prince fought at Poitiers, his father ravaged Scotland. 
Edward, however, gained nothing by this fresh attempt at conquest. 
In his retreat he suffered heavy loss, and in 1357, changing his 
plan, he replaced David Bruce (see p. 242) on the throne, and strove 
to win the support o 7 the Scots instead of exasperating them by 
violence. In the meanwhile the two years’ truce brought no good 
to France. The nobles wrung from the peasants the sums needed 
to redeem their relatives, who were prisoners in England, and the 
disbanded soldiers, French and English, formed themselves into 
free companies and plundered as mercilessly as the Black Prince 
had done in time of war. Worn down with oppression, the French 
peasants broke into a rebellion known as the Jacquerie, from the 
nickname of Jacques-Bonhomme, which the gentry gave to them. 
After committing unheard-of cruelties the peasants were repressed 
and slaughtered. An attempt of the States- General— a sort of 
French Parliament which occasionally met— to improve the govern- 
ment fdiled. Peace with England was talked of, but Edward’s 
terms were too hard to be accepted, and in 1359 war began 
again. 

24. Edward’s Last Invasion. 1359— - 1360.— So miserably de- 
vastated was France that Pldward, when he invaded the country 
in 1359, had to take with him not only men and munitions of war, 
but large stores of provisions. He met no enemy in the field, 
but the land had been so wasted that his men suffered much 
from want of food, in spite of the supplies which they had taken 
with them. “ I could not believe,” wrote an Italian who revisited 
France after an absence of some years, “that this was the same 
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kingdom which I had once seen so rich and flourishing. Nothing 
presented itself to my eyes but a fearful solitude, an extreme 
poverty, land uncultivated, houses in ruins. Even the neighbour- 
hood of Paris manifested everywhere marks of destruction and 
conflagration. The streets were deserted ; the roads overgrown 
with weeds ; the whole a vast solitude.” In the spring of 1360 
Edward moved on towards the banks of the Loire, hoping to find 
sustenance there. Near Chartres he was overtaken by a terrible 
storm of hail and thunder, and in the roar of the thunder he thought 



West front of Kdington Church, Wilts : built about 1360. 

An example of the transition from the Decorated .style to the Perpendicular. 


that he heard the voice of God reproving him for the misery which 
he had caused. Jie abated h is dcmaBd&i>mi^)iedL.t]:u^^ 
■Ilre tigni. 

— By the treaty of BretignA 
John was to be ransomed for atPen^mous sum i^E dward was tol 
surrender his claim to the crown of France andT to the provinces 
north of Aquitaine, receiving in return the whole of the duchy cj| 
Aquitaine together with the districts round Calais and PonthieuB 
all of them to be held in full sovereignty, without any feudal obliga* 
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tion to the king of France.}| Probably it cost Edward little to 
abandon his claim to the French crown, which had only been an 
after-thought .; and it was a clear gain to get rid of those feudal 
entanglements which had so frequently been used as a pretext of 
aggression against the English kings. It was hardly likely, how- 
ever, that England would long be able to keep a countiy like 
Aquitaine, which was geographically part of France and in which 
French sympathies were constantly on the increase. “ We will 
obey the English with our lips,” said the men of Rochelle, when 
iheit town was suttendeted, “ hut. ouv hearts shall never be moved 
towards them." 


CHAPTER XVI 

REIGN OF EDWARD III. AFTER THE TREATY OF BRETIGNI 

1360—1377 

LEADING DATES 
Reifirn of Edward III., I3a7“i377. 


Battle of Navarrete 1367 

Renewal of war with France 1^,69 

Truce with Prance 1375 

The Good Parliament 1376 

Death of Edward III 1377 


1. The First Years of Peace, 1360— -1364.— To hold his new 
provinces the better, Edward sent the Black Prince to govern 
them in i^^^vvhh the title of Duke of Aquitaine. King John had 
been liberated soon after the making of the peace, and had been 
allowed to return to France on payment of part of his ransom, and 
on giving hostages for the payment of the remainder. In 1363 one 
of the hostages, his son, the Duke of Anjou, broke his parole and 
fled, on which Jolm, shocked at such perfidy, returned to England 
to make excuses for him, and died there in 1364. If honour, he 
said, were not to be found elsewhere, it ought to be found in the 
breasts of kings. 

2. The Spanish Troubles. 1364 — 1368.— John’s eldest son and 

successor, known as the Wise, or the Prudent, was less 

chivalrous, but more cautious than his father, and soon found an 
ppportunity of stirring up trouble for the Black Prince without ex- 
posing his own lands to danger, Castrle, 

Who had for some time been the ally of 
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his wife, tyrannised over his nobles, and contracted an alliance 
with the Mohammedans of Granada. Tiis„Efipe shaving excom- 
igjjnicated him, his own illegitimate brother, J^nry of. JtSS.tamaira, 
claimed the crown, and sought aid of the king of France. Charles 
V. sent Bertrjind du Guesclin, a rising young commander, to his 
hVlp. TDu Guesclin’s army was made up of men of the Free Com- 
panies (see p. 252), which still ctmtinued to plunder France on their 
own account after the Peace of Bretigni. It} this way Charles got 
rid of a scourge of his own country at the same time that he at- 
tacked an ally of the English. In 1366 Du Guesclin entered Spain. 
The tyrannical Pedro took refuge at Bayonne, where he begged 
the Black Prince to help him. The Gascon nobles pleaded with 
the Prince to reject the monster, but the Prince was not to be held 
back. “It is not a right thing or reasonable,” he said, when they 



A gold noble of Edward III., struck between a.u. 1360 and 1369. 

urged him to keep aloof from the unjust undertaking to which he in- 
vited them, “ that a bastard should hold a kingdom, and thrust out 
of it, and of his heritage, a brother and heir of the land by legal 
marriage. All kings and sons of kings should never agree nor 
consent to it, for it is a great blow at the royal state.” In 1367 the 
Black Prince entered Spain, and with the help of his English archers 
thorou^hlvikfeated Henry ^ Then vengeance overtook 

him on the side on which he had sinned. Pedro was as false as he 
was cruel, and refused to pay the sums which he bad engaged to 
furnish to the Prince’s troops. Sickness broke out in the P 2 nglish 
ranks, and the Black Prince returned to Bordeaux w'ith only a 
fifth part of his army, and with his own health irretrievably 
shattered. Injy68_Henry made his way back to Spain, defeated 
and slevy Pedro, and undid the whole work of the Black Prince to 
the south of the Pyrenees. 
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Effigy of Edward the Black Prince, from his 
tomb at Canterbury : showing the type of 
armour worn Irom 1335 to 1400. 


1368-1369 

3. The Taxation.of Aqui- 
taine. 1368— 1369.— Worse 
than this was in store for the 
Black Prince. As his soldiers 
clamoured for their wages, 
he levied a hearth tax to 
supply their needs. The 
Aquitanian Parliament de- 
clared against the tax, and 
appealed to the king of F ranee 
to do them right. In 1369 
Charles, who knew , that the 
men of Aquitaine would be 
on his side, summoned the 
Black Prince to Paris to de- 
fend his conduct, on the pre- 
text that, as there had been 
some informality in the treaty 
of Brctigni, he was himself 
still the feudal superior of the 
Duke of Aquitaine. “Wil- 
lingly,’^ replied the Black 
Prince when he received the 
summons, “ we will go to the 
court of Paris, as the king of 
France orders it; but it shall 
be with helmet on head and 
sixty thousand men with us.” 

4. Ihe Renewjed.^_W^ 

by the 

adwicc of Parliament, re- 
sumed the title of King of 
France, and war broke out 
afresh in 1369. The result ^oF 
the first war had been owing 
to the blunders of the French 
in attacking the English 
archers with the feudal 
cavalry. Charles V. and his 
commander, Du Gues9lin. 
‘ |esolv^ to f ight no battle^^ 
TlTeiTtroopsIiung about the 
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English inarch, cut off stragglers, and captured exposed towns. The 
English marched hither and thither, plundering and burning, but 
their armies, powerful as they were when attacked in a defensive 
position, could not succeed in forcing a battle, and were worn out 
without accomplishing anything worthy of their fame. The Black 

women, and children threw themselves ^on their knees before the 
Prince, crying ‘ Mercy ! mercy ! gentle Sire !*” The Prince, who 
had waited at table behind a captive king, hardened his heart. 
More than three thousand-men, women and children —were 
butchered on that day. Yet the spirit of chivalry was strong within 
him, and he spared three gentlemen who fought bravely merely 
in order to sell their lives dearly. In 13^1 the Bl ack Prjiig&>wa& 
back in E ngland.. H is elde st surviving bro ther, John of Gaunt - 
or Ghent— Duke of Lancaster, contimi ed..llie.war. in. Fiance. 

* 32 ? the Engli sh lost town after In 1373 John of Gaunt 

set out from Calais. He could plunder, but he could not make 
the enemy fight. “ Let them go,’^ wrote Charles V. to his com* 
manders ; “ by burning they will not become masters of your 
heritage. Though storms rage over a land, they disperse of them- 
selves. So will it be with these English.'^ When the English 
reached the hilly centre of France food failed them. I’he winter 
( ame, and horses and men died of cold and want. A rabble of 
half-starved fugitives was all that reached Bordeaux after a march 
of six hundred miles. ^Aquitaine, where the inhabitants were for 
the most part hostile toihe English, and did everything in their 
power to assist the French, was before long all but wholly lost\and 
in 1375 truce was made which put an end to hostilities forailme, 
l eaving only Calais, Cherbourg, Brest, Bayonne, and Bnrd<>an-v in 
the hands of the Englisli. 

5. Anti-Papal Legislation, 1351— 1366. ---The antagonism be- 
tween England and France necessarily led to an antagonism between 
^.Mknd and the Papacy. Since 1305 the Popes had fixed their 
abode at Avignon, and though Avignon was not yet incorporated 
with France, it was near enough to be under the control of the king 
of f ranee. During the time of this exile from Rome, known to ardent 
churchmen as the Babylonian captivity of the Church, the Popes 
were regarded in England as the tools of the French enemy. The 
Papal court, too, became distinguished for luxury and vice, and its 
vast expenditure called for supplies which England was increasingly 

S 


m r^cantfi| 7 pg Limoges ^ ordered hifi lT^a.a^,.aParg .no one in th( 
town. It was great pity,” wrote the chronicler h roissart, “ for men 
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loth to furnish. a system of p rovisions, as they were called, tbe 
gope provided— or appointed beforehand— his nomine es to English 
benet^s. and^^ gected that his nomi nees w oul d be"a 3 lQweii-to hol d 
t|uEj>(M»efi(;ps tQ. the exc ju^or^^^ p^trons^.. In 1351 the 

Sjj,piti» pf Provisors » attempted to pu t an end to the sys tjgmrBut 
it was not immediately successful, and had to be re-enacted in later 
years. passed,, in which , 

though the l\)pe^s name ‘was not mehtione yan^ttenj pl.,;^ 

^ sloPL^ts 

^f pre^the l^apal co u rt at Avignon. Another claim oFthe Popes was 
to the 1,000 marks payable annually as a symbol of John’s vassal- 
age, a claim most distasteful to Englishmen as a sign of national 
humiliation. Since 1333, the year in which Edward took the 
government into his own hands, the payment had not been made, 
and jii 1366 Parliaipent utterly rejected a claim made by the Pope 
for its revival. 

6. Predominance of the English Language.— The national spirit 
which revealed itself in an armed struggle with the French and in 
a legal struggle with the Papacy showed itself in the increasing 
predominance of the English language. In 1362 it supplanted 
Frcnc h^jn the law courts, and in the samejrear Parliament was, 
opened with an EhglisTi*speech. French was still the language of 
the epurt, but it was becoming a foreign speech, pronounced very 
differently from the ‘ French of Paris.’ 

7. Piers the Plowman. 1362. —Cruel as had been the direct 
5 results of the English victories in France, they had indirectly con- 
tributed to the overthrow of that feudalism whicli weighed heavily 
upon France and upon all Continental Europe. The success of 
^the English had been the success of a nation strong in the union 
[of classes. The cessation of the w^ar drove the thoughts of English- 
men back upon themselves. The old spiritual channels had been, 
to a great extent, choked up. Bishops were busy with the king’s 
affairs ; monks.had long ceased to be specially an example to the 
world ; and even the friars had fallen from their first estate, and 
had found out that, though they might personally possess nothing, 
their order miglit be wealthy. The men who won victories in 
France came home to spend their booty in show and luxury. Yet, 
for all the splendour around, there was a general feeling that the times 
were out of joint, and this feeling was strengthened by a fresh in- 


1 Provisors are the persons provided or appointed to a benefice. 

* So called from the first words of the writs appointed to be issued under it; 
Pramumre facias ; the first of these two words being a corruption of Preemoneru 
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road of the Black Death in 1361. To the prevalent yearning for 
better life, a voice was given by Williani La nglan^. whose Vmon 
cf Piers the Plowman appeared in its first shape in 1362. In the 
opening of his poem he shows to his readers the supremacy of the 
Maiden. Meed— brib^^ — over all sorts and conditions of men, lay 
and clerical Then he turns to the purification of this wicked world. 
They who^ wish to eschew evil and to do good inquire their way 
to Truth— the eternal God — and find their only guide inJJ^iers the 
Plowman.’ The simple men of the pToughV.wHo do 1 ^^ 
and live upright lives, know how to find the way to Truth. That 
way lies not through the inventions of the official Church, the 
pardons and indulgences set up for sale. They who have done 
good shall go into eternal life, but they who have done evil into 
eternal fire.” Langland’s teaching, in short, is the same as that 
of the great Italian poet, Dante, who, earlier in the century, had 
cried aloud for the return of justice and true religion. He stands 
apart from Dante and from all others of his time in looking for 
help to the despised peasant. No doubt his peasant was ideal- 
ised, as no one knew better than himself ; but it was honesty of , 
work in the place of dishonest idleness which he venerated. It! 
was the glory of England to have produced such a thought far morq 
than to have produced the men who, heavy with the plunder of un-}' 
happy peasants, stood boldly to their arms at Cre^y and Poitiers| 
He is as yet hardly prepared to say what is the righteousness which 
leads to eternal life. It is not till he issues a second edition in 1377 
that he can answer. To do well, he now tells us, is to act right- 
eously to all in the fear of God. To do better is to walk in the 
way of love : “ Behold how good a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
in unity.” To do best is to live in fellowship with Christ and the 
Church, and in all humility to bring forth the fruits of the Divine 
communion. 

8. The Anti-Clerical Party. 1371.— Langland wished to improve| 
not to overthrow, existing institutions, but for all that his work was; 
profoundly revolutionary. They who call on those who have left 
their first love to return to it are seldom obeyed, but their voice is 
often welcomed by the corrupt and self-seeking crowd which is eager, 
after the fashion of birds of prey,, to tear the carcase from which 
life has departed. A large party was formed in England, especiallj^ 
amongst the greater barons, which was anxious to strip the clergy 
of their wealth and power, without any thought for the better fulfik 
ment of their spiritual functions. In the Parliament of 1371 bishop! 
were declared unfit to hold offices of state. Amongst others whJ 
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were dismissed was William of Wykeham, the. Bishop of Win- 
chester. He was a great architect and administrator, and having 
been deprived of the Chancellorship used his wealth to found at 
Winchester the first great public school in England. By this time 
^^hg^uxllar .was no longer what he had been in earlier days 
(see p. 127), a secretary to the king. He was now beginning to 

exercise equitable jurisdicijoh— that is 
to say, the right of deciding suits ac- 
cording to equity, in cases in which 
the strict artificial rules of the ordinary 
courts stood in the way of justice. 

9. The Duke of Lancaster. 1374 
— 1^6.— In 1374, as soon as the Duke 
of Lancaster returned from his dis- 
astrous campaign (see p. 257), he put 
himself at the head of the baronial and 
anti-clerical party. He was selfish and 
unprincipled, but he had enormous 
wealth, having secured the vast estates 
of the Lancaster family by his marriage 
with Blanche, the granddaughter of the 
brother of Thomas of Lancaster, the 
opponent of Edward 11 . Rich as he 
was he wished to be richer, and he 
saw his opportunity in an ^rttack upon 
the higher clergy, which mi^^ht end in 
depriving them not only of political 
power, but of much of their ecclesias- 
tical property as well. His accession 
to the baronial party was of the greater 
importance because he was now prac- 
tically the first man in the state. The 
king was suffering from softening of 

his tomb at Winchester. influence of a greedy and unscrupu- 

lous mistress, Alicq Ferr ers, whilst the 
Black Prince was disqualified by illness from taking part in the 
management of affairs. A bargain was struck between the Duke 
and Alice Ferrers, who was able to obtain the consent of the help- 
less king to anything she pleased. She even sat on the bench with 
the judges, intimidating them into deciding in favour of the suitors 
\yho had bnbed her most highly. It seemed as if Langland’s 
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Meed (see p. 259) had appeared in person. The king^s patronage 
was shared between her and Lancaster. 

10. John Wycliffe. 1^ 66— 137 6.— If Lancaster’s character had 
been higher, he might have secured a widespread popularity, as 
the feeling of the age was adverse to the continuance of a wealthy 
clergy. Even as things were, he had on his side John Wycliffe, the 
most able reasoner and devoted reformer of his age, who, like 
others before and after him, imagined that a high spiritual 
enterprise could be achieved with the help of low and worldly 
politicians. Wycliffe had distinguished himself at Oxford, and had 
attracted Lanca^f^^notice by the ability of his argument against 
the Pope’s claim to levy John’s tribute (see p. 258). In 1374 he had 
been sent to Bruges to argue with the representatives of the Pope 
on the question of the provisions, and by 1376 had either issued, or 

'was preparing to issue, his work O/i Civil Lordships in which, by a 
curious adaptation of feudal ideas, he declared that all men held 
their possessions direct from God, as a vassal held his estate from 
his lord ; and that as a vassal was bound to pay certain military 
services, failing which he lost his estate, so everyone who fell into 
mortal sin failed to pay his service to God, and forfeited his right 
to Ins worldly possessions. In this way dominion^ as he said, was 

0” grye— thaHsjs^ay. 

his poss^lon's^depjOTcled reix^pping jn,,aj:totftjD^^ 

‘Is true tliat Wycliffe qualified his argument by alleging that he was 
only announcing theoretical truth, and that no man had a right to 
rob another of his holding because he believed him to be living in 
sin. It is evident, however, that men like Lancaster would take no 
heed of this distinction, and would welcome Wycliffe as an ally in 
the work of despoiling the clergy for their own purposes. 

11. Lancaster and the Black Prince. 1376. — Ordinary citizens, 
who cared nothing for theories which they did not understand, were 
roused against Lancaster by the unblushing baseness of his rule. 
Nor was this all. The anti-clerical party was also a baronial 
party, and ever since the Knights Bachelors of England had turned 
to the future Edward I. to defend them against the barons who 
made the Provisions of Oxford (see p. 199), the country gentry and 
townsmen had learnt the lesson that they would be the first to suffer 
from the unchecked rule of the baronage. They now had the House 
of Commons to represent their wishes, but as yet the House of 
Commons was too weak to stand alone. At last it was rumoured 
that when the Black Prince died his young son Richard was to be 
set aside, and that Lancaster was to claim the inheritance of the 
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crown, as an earlier John had claimed it in the place of the youthful 
Arthur. The Black Prince awoke from his lethargy, and stood 
forward as the leader of the Commons. 

12, T he G ood Parliament. iy6.— A Parliament^ known as the 
G ood Parl jagiQPt, met In 1^6^ ^d, strong througli the Black Princess 
support, the Commons refused to grant supply till an /iccQun| ptthe 
receipts and expenditure ha 3 SeenTai^^^ before, jthein. “What,” 
cried Lancaster, “ do these base anS ignoble knights attempt ? Do 
they think they be the kings and princes of the land ? I think they 
know not what power I am of. I will therefore, early in the morning, 
appear unto them so glorious, and will show such power among 
them, and with such vigour I will terrify them that neither they 
nor theirs shall dare henceforth to provoke me to wrath.” Lan- 
caster soon found that his brother was stronger than he. The 
C omm ons obtained . . a . new Council, in which Wykeham was 
included and from which J^ancaster was shut out. They then 
proceeiedrfo^'accuse before the House of Lords R ichard Ly ons 
and l^ord Lati mer of embezzling the king’s revenue. Lyons^ ac- 
custotned to the past ways of the court, packed 1,000/. in a barrel 
and sent it to the Black Prince. The Black Prince returned the 
barrel and the money, and the Lords condemned. Lyons 
prisonment. Latime r jvas ako..&gnteoced to imprisonment, but he 
wa$ allowed to give bail and regained his liberty. These two 
cases,are the firsj instances -otthe exercise of the right of impeach- 
ment—that is to say, of the accusation of political offenders by the 

^ Commons before the Lords. Alice Perrers was next driven from 

' court. 

13. The Last Year of Edward III. 1376— 1377.— -Whilst Par- 
liament was still sitting the Black Prince, worn out by his exertions, 
died. His son, young Richard, was at once recognised as heir to 
the throne. Lancaster, however, regained his influence over his 
doting father. ' Alice Perrers and Lord Latimer found their way 
back to court. The Speaker of the House of Commons was thrown 
into prison. Frivolous charges were brought against Wykeham, 
who was deprived of his temporalities and banished from the 
court. In 1377 a new Parliament, elected under Lancaster’s 
influence, reversed all the proceedings of the Good Parliament, 
and showed how little sympathy the baronial party had with the 
people by imposing a poll tax of a head on all except beggars, 
thus making the payment of a labourer and a duke equal. The 
bishops, unable to strike at Lancaster, struck at Wycliffe, as his 
creature. Wycliffe was summoned to appear before an ecclesias- 
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tical court at St Paul’s, presided over by Courtenay, the Bishop of 
LondoiK. He came supported by Lancaster and a troop of Lan- 
tastePs followers. Hot words were exchanged between them and 
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Edward III. difed, deserted by everyone, Alice Ferrers making oflf, 
after, robbing him of his finger-rings. 

14. Ireland from the Re'gn of John to that of Edward II.— 
When England was gradually losing its hold on France, what 
hold it had had on Ireland was gradually slipping. away. Henry II, 
ha 4 been quite unable to effect in Ireland the kind of conquest 
which William the Conqueror had effected in England. William 
had succeeded because he had been able to secure order by placing 
himself at the head of the conquered nation. In Ireland, in the 



Figures of EJward, the Black Prince, and Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, from the tomb of Edward III.;' i]lu<itrating 
I he ordinary costume of gentlemen at the end of the 
fourteenth century. 


first place, the king* 
was a perpetual ab-j 
sentee ; and, in the 
second place, there 1 
was no Irish na-l 
tional organisation^ 
at the head of which 
he could have 
placed himself, even 
if he had from time 
to time visited the 
island. There were 
separate tribes, -each 
one attached to its 
own chief and to 
its own laws and 
customs. They were 
unSble to drive out 
their «feudal con- 
querors ; but in the 
outlying parts of 
the country, they 
were able to absorb 
them, just as the 
English in their own 
country absorbed 
their Norman con- 


querors. Tlic difference was that in England the conquerors were 
absorbed into a nation ; in Ireland they were absorbed into the 
several tribes. The few who retained the English laws and habits 
were, for the most part, confined to the part of Ireland in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, which was specially accessible to English 
influences. In X315 Edward Bruce, the brother of Robert Bruce, 
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invaded Ireland, and, though he was ultimately defeated and slaia, 
he did enough to shatter the power of the English nobility ; and it 
was mainly in consequence of his partial. success that the authority 
of the English government was, for some time to come, limited to 
a certain district round Dublin, known about a century later as the 
English Pale, the extent of which varied from time to time. 

15. The Statute . of, —As long as the Ffeu'ch 
wars lastccf the attention of the English Government was diverted 

.ftom Ireland. In 1361, however, the year after the Treaty of 
Bretigni, the king's son, Lionel Duke of Clarence, was sent to ex- 
tend English rule, j^n 1267 he gathered a Parliament of the 
English colonists. Thi^ Parliament passed the Statute of Kil- 
,^kenny, by,.which the i^ations between the two races were defingd. 
Within the Pale English laws and customs wc-e to prevail, and even 
Irishmen living there were to be debarred from the use of their own 
language. Beyond the Pale the Irish were to be left to themselves, 
communication between the two peoples being cut off as much as 
possible. The idea of conquering Ireland was abandoned, and the 
idea of maintaining a colony, on a definite part of Irish soil was 
substituted for it. The Statute of Kilkenny was, in short, a counter- 
part of the Treaty of Bretigni. In both cases Edward III. pre 4 
ferred the full maintenance of his authority over a part. of a countrjl 
to its assertion over the whole. 

16. Weakness of the English Colony. 1367— 1377.— It t^es 
two to make a bargain, and the Irish were not to be prevented 
from encroaching on the English because the English had re- 
solved no longer to encroach upon them. The renewal of the 
war with Fiance in 1369 made it impossible to send help from 
England, and during the latter part of the reign of Edward III. the 
Irish pillaged freely within the English territory, constantly winning 
ground from their antagonists 

Genealogy of the more important Sons of Edward III, 

Edward III. 

d. 1^377 

Edward, Lionel, John of Gaunt, Edmund, Thomas, 

tlie Black Duke of Duke of Duke of Duke of 
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CHAPTER ^^VII 

RICHARD 11. AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

1377-1381 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Richard II., 137:^1399 

Accession of Richard II i377 

The peasants’ revolt 1381 

1. The First Years of Richard II. 1377— 1378.— “Woe to the 

land,” quoted Langland from Ecclesiastes, in the second edition of 
Piers the Plowman^ “ when the king is a child.” Richard was 
but ten years of age when he was raised to the throne. The 
F rench plundered the coast, and the Scots plundered the Borders. 
In the presence of such dangers Lancaster and Wykeham forgot 
their differences, and as Lancaster was too generally distrusted to 
allow of his acting as regent, the council governed in the name of 
the yiMing king. Lancaster, however, took the lead, and renewed 
the war with P'raned with but little result beyond so great a waste 
of as to stir up Parliament to claim a control over the 

expenditure of the Crown. 

2. Wycliffe and the Great Schism. 1378— 1381.— In 1378 began 

the Great Schism. For nearly half a century fro«fi that date there 
were two Popfes, one at Avignon and one at Rome. . Wycliffe had 
been -gradually losing his reverence for a single Pope, and he had 
none left for two. He was now busy with a translation o f the Bible 
into English. an(L&en t. fort h, . .a ha nd q£“ poor priests.” to preach the 
sim ple gospel which »» He was thus brought into 

collision with the pretensions of the priesthood, and was thereby 
led to question the doctrines on which their authority was based^ 
In 1381 he declared his disbelief in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, and thereby denied to priests that power “ of making the 
body of Christ,” which was held to mark them off from their fellow- 
men. In any case, so momentous an announcement would have 
cost Wycliffe the hearts of large numbers of his supporters. It 
was the more fetal to his influence as it was coincident with social 
disorders, the blame for which was certain, rightly or wrongly, to 
be laid at his door. 
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1 The Poll-taxes. 1379— 1381. -The disastrous war with 
France made fresh taxation unavoidable. In 1379 a poll-tax was 
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in those days at least the value of 4^. at the present day, required 
of the poorest peasant. A second poll-tax in 1380 exacted no less 
than three groats from every peasant, and from every one of his 
unmarried children above the age of fifteen. In 1381 a tiler of 
Dartford in Kent struck dead a collector who attempted to in- 
vestigate his daughter’s age in an indecent fashion. His neighbours 
took arms to protect him. In an incredibly short time the peasants 
of the east and south of England rose in insurrection. 

4. The Peasants* Grievances.— The peasants had j3ther griev- 
ances besides the weight of taxation thrown on them by a Parlia- 
ment in which they had no representatives. The landlords, finding 
it impossible to compel the acceptance of the low wages provided 
for by the Statute of Labourers (see p. 248), had attempted to help 
themselves in another way. Before the Black Death the bodily 
service of villeins had been frequently commuted into a payment of 
money which had been its fair equivalent, but which, since the 
rise of wages consequent upon the Black Death, could not com- 
mand anything like the amount of labour surrendered. The land- 
lords in many places now declared the bargain to have been 
unfair, and compelled the villeins to render once more the old 
boQily service. The^ ^ iscont ent which prevailed everywhejre was 

merely by the attacks made % Wyclifie’s poor priests 
upon the idle and inefficient clergy, but by itinerant preachers 
unconnected with Wycliffe, who denounced the propertied classes 
in general. One of these, John Ball, a notorious assailant of the 
gentry, had been thrown into prison. His favourite question was — 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then a gentleman ? 

5. The Peasants’ Revolt. 1381.— From one end of England to 
another the revolt spread. The parks of the gentry were broken 
into, the deer killed, the fish-ponds emptied. The court-rolls which 
testified to ttie villeins’ services were burnt, and lawyers and all 
others connected with the courts were put to death without mercy. 
From Kent and Essex 100,000 enraged peasants, headed by jWat 
^yler and ]a ck biraw," released John Ball from gaol and poured 
al^g FEeToadsToXondon. They hoped to place the young Richard 
at their head against their enemies the gentry. The boy was spirited 
enough, and in spite of his mother’s entreaties insisted on leaving 

"the Tower, and being rowed across the Thames to meet the in- 
surgents on the Surrey shore. Those who were with him, how- 
ever, refused to allow him to land. The peasants had sympathisers 
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in London itself, who allowed , them to break into the city. Lan- 
caster*^ patace of the Savoy and the houses of lawyers and officials 
were sacked and burnt. All the lawyers who could be found were 
murdered, and others who were not lawyers shared their fate. The 
mob broke into the Tower, and behead^ Simon of Sudbury, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had, as Chancellor, proposed the ob- 
noxious taxes to Parliament. 

6. The Suppression of the Revolt. —The boy-king met the mob 
at Mile-End, and promised to abolish villeinage Jr^ England. 
Clwterror manumission were drawn out and sealed, and a great ' 
part of the insurgents returned contentedly home. About 30,000, 
however, remained behind. When Richard came amongst them 
' 2 ! Wat Tyler threatened him, an d Walworth, the May or 

of London, slew Wat Tyler with his d a gge r. A shout for venge- 
ance waslmsed. With astonishing presence of mind Richard rode 
forward. “ I am your king,” he said ; “ I will be your leader.” 
His boldness inspired the insurgents with confidence, and caused 
them to desist from their threats and to return to their homes. In 
the epuhtry the gentry, encouraged bv the failure of the .jj nsurgent 
in London, recovered their courage. The insurrection wa s every 
sed. Richar 
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on their circuits 


^ iiamgnt met it directcd lMLmfi.Pbarters j>f ^m sMuk 

be can^^ l led. Lords and Cffffliions ali^ 
agaiiisTthc^po^ thc^* boydan^^ to resist thgm 

.'Mid it is possible that hcjlid nQXvyislt.t^ 

7riiesult^f Peasants’ Revolt . — "Hie revolt of the pea- 
sants strengthened the conservative spirit in the country. The 
villeinage into which ''the oeasants had been thrusCback couIST 


not, indeed, endure loi}g| pe^^^se service unwillingly rendered 
is t oo expensive to be maintained. Men, were, howeve]rP"rro 
lo*hger in a mooST'to'^hsten to reformers. noblemen, 

whose right to the services of their villeins hadTieOT"dcniett; 

m ade jeojxuuQii - .caus£.^ with the great churchmen. The 
propertied classes, lay and clerical, instinctivery saw that they 
must hang together. Wycliffe’s attack on transubstantiation find- 
ing little response, he was obliged to retire to his parsonage 
at Lutterworth, where he laboured with his pen till his death 
in 13 84. His followers, known by the nickname of Lolla rds,* 

^ The name is said to have been derived from a low German word, lo//er?, 
to sing, froin their habit of singing, but their clerical opponents derived it from 
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were, however, for some time still popular amongst the poorer 
classes. 

8. Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury TaW.’— ^ rnjphinatinn hetwpi»n. tViP 
.tbfc.biabef Gtogi:.iaigbLat 

p.nt^ cen^iirY, with lt;mpnr.nrY • hut. 

too diverfji^ftrl , fipfl p-ndt..semraf£.mrtinn nf if wn s t Ofl cIoscIy 
I inl«ed to the oth er to make it possible , for, .the higher dasses 19 

iontf What that society 

was like is best seen in Chaucer’s 



Canterbury Tales, Chaucer was 
in many ways the exact oppo- 
site of Langland, and was the. 
precursor of modern literature 
sWy clifle was,. J lie. . prec u rsor 
of modern religion. H e was an 
inimitable story-teller, with an 
eye which nothing could escape. 
He was ready to take men as he 
found them, having no yearn- 
ing for the purification of a sin- 
ful world. Heroic examples 
of manly constancy and of 
womanly purity and devotion, 
are mingled in his pages with 
coarse and ribald tales ; still, 
coarse and ribald as some of 
his narratives are, Chaucer 
never attempts to make vice 
attractive. He takes it rather 
as a matter of course, calling, 
not for reproof, but for laughter, 
whenever those who are doing 
evil place themselves in ridicu- 
lous situations. 

9 . The Prologue of the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’— Whilst, however, 
there is not one of the Canterbury Tales which fails to bring 
vividly before the reader one aspect or another of the life of Chaucer’s 
day, it is in the prologue that is especially found evi^nce of the 
close connection which exited between different ranks of society. 
Men and women of various classes are there represented as riding 

the Latin loliu7n (tares), as if they were the tares in the midst of the wheat 
which remained constant to the Church, 


Portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
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together on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and beguiling the way by telling stories to one another. 
No baron, indeed, takes part in the pilgrimage, and the villein 
class is represented by the reeve, who was himself a person in 
authority, the mere cultivator of the soil being excluded. Yet, 
within these limits, the whole circle of society is admirably re- 
presented. The knight, just re- 
turned from deeds of chivalry, 
is on the best of terms with the 
rough-spoken miller and the 
reeve, whilst the hard-working 
parson, who would gladly learn 
and gladly teach, and who fol- 
lowed in his own life those pre- 
cepts which he commended to 
his parishioners, has no irrecon- 
cilable quarrel with the begging 
friar or with the official of the 
ecclesiastical courts, whose only 
object is to make a gain of 
godliness. 

10. Chaucer and the Clergy. 

— In his representation of the clergy, Chaucer s^bows that, like 
Langland, he had no reverence for the merely official clergy. His 
“poor parson of a town,” indeed, is a model for all helpers and 
teachers. The parson is regardless of his own comfort, ever ready 
to toil with mind and body for his parishioners, and, above all, re- 
solved to set them an example, knowing 

That if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo ? 

For if a prest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wondur is a lewid man to ruste. 1 

The final character given to him is : — 

A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher non is. 

He waytud after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience ; ^ 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve. 

He taught, and ferst he folwed^ it himselve. 

The maj(5^r|{y amongst Chaucer^s clergy are, however, of a very 
different kind. There is the parish clerk, who, when he isVaving 

* i.e. t if a priest, who is- like gold, allow himself to rust, or fall into sloth or 
sin, how can he expect the * lewid man ’ or layman, who is as iron to him, to be 
free from these faults ? ' 

^ h nice conscience ; to §ee pffence there is none. 



A gentleman riding out with his haw'k ; 
from the Luttrell Psalter. 


5 Followed. 
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the censer in church thinks more of the pretty women there than of 
his duty ; the monk who loves hunting, and hates work and 
reading ; the friar who is ready to grant absolution to any one 
who will give money to the friars ; who has a word and a jest for 
every man, and presents of knives and pins for the women ; who 
takes a farthing where he cannot get a penny, but turns aside 
from those who have not even a farthing to give ; the pardoner, 
who has for sale sham relics— a piece of the sail of the ship which 
carried St. Peter on the sea of Galilee, and a glass of pigs’ bones, 
which he was ready to sell as bones of saints, if he could thereby 
extract something even from the poorest widow. He would not, 
he said, work with his hands like the apostles. He wanted to have 



Carrying corn a cart going uphill ; from the Lutlrcll Psalter. 


money, wool, cheese, and wheat at other people’s expense. Though 
Wycliflfe had failed to reform the Church there was evidently much 
room for a reformer. 

11. Roads and Bridges.— Such men as these latter did not go 
on pilgrimages through pure religious zeal. Villeins, indeed, were 
“ bound to the soil,” and lived and died on land which they 
tilled ; but the classes above them moved about freely, and took 
pleasure in a pilgrimage, as a modern Englishman takes pleasure 
in a railway excursion. It was considered to be a pious work to 
make or repair roads and bridges, and the existence of many 
bridges especially was owing to the clergy. The most famous 
bridge in England, London Bridge, had been begun in the place 
of an old wooden one in 1176 -in the reign of Henry II.— by a 
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priest, Peter Colechurch, 
who obtained gifts for the 
purpose from notable 
people of all kinds. It 
was completed in 120% 
houses being built upon 
it in order that their rents 
might pay for keeping it 
in good condition. Local 
taxes were sometimes 
levied to maintain the 
roads and bridges, and in 
default of these, it was 
held to be the duty of the 
owners of land to keep the 
communications open. 

12. Modes of Con- 
veyance. — In spite of 
these precautions, roads 
were often neglected, so 
that those who were not 
obliged to go on foot 
travelled almost entirely 
on horseback, women 
almost always riding 
astride like men. It was 
only at the end of the 
fourteenth century that a 
few ladies rode sideways. 
Kings and queens and 
exceedingly great people 
occasionally used lum- 
bering but gorgeously 
ornamented carriages ; 
but this was to enable 
them to appear in splen- 
dour, as this way of 
travelling must, at least 
in fine weather, have been 
far less agreeabje than 
the ordinary rid^. The 
only other wheeled ve- 
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hides* in existence were the peasants^ carts on two wheels, roughly 
made in the form of a square box either of boards or of a lighter 
framework. It was one of the grievances of the peasants that when 
the king moved from one manor to another his purveyors seized 
their carts to carry his property, and that though the purveyors were 
bound by frequently repeated statutes to pay for their hire, these 
statutes were often broken, and the carts sent back without payment 
for their use. The same purveyors often took corn^ and other agri- 
cultural produce, for which they paid little or nothing, 

13. Hospitality and Inns.— When the king arrived in the 
evening at a town his numerous attendants were billeted upon 
the townsmen, without asking leave. Monasteries were always 
ready to offer hospitality to himself or to any great person, and 
even to provide rougher fare for the poorest stranger in a special 
guest-house provided for the purpose. In castles, the owner was 
usually glad to see a stranger of his own rank. The halls were 
still furnished with movable tables, as in the days before the 
Conquest (see p. 76), and at night mattresses were placed for 
persons of inferior rank on the floor, which was strewn with 
rushes ; whilst a stranger of high rank had usually a bed in the 
solar (see p. 245) with the lord of the castle. Travellers of the 
middle class were not thought good enough to be welcomed in 
monasteries and castles, and were not poor enough to be received 
out of charity ; and for them inns were provided. These inns pro- 
vided beds, of which there were several in each room, and the 
guests then bought their provisions and fuel from the host, instead 
of being charged for their meals as is now the custom. P'rom a 
manual of French conversation, written at the end of the four- 
teenth century for the use of Englishmen, it appears that clean- 
liness was not always to be found in these inns. “ William,” 
one traveller, is supposed to say to another, ‘‘ undress and wash 
your legs, and rub them well for the love of the fleas, that they 
may not leap on your legs ; for there is a peck of them lying in 
the dust under the rushes. . , Ili ! the fleas bite me so, and do me 
great harm, for 1 have scratched my shoulders till the blood flows.” 

14. Alehouses. — By the roadside were alehouses for temporary 
refreshment, known by a bunch of twigs at the end of a pole, 
from which arose the saying that “ Good wine needs no biish.” 
The ale of the day was made without hops, which were still un- 
known in England, and ale would therefore only keep good for 
about five days. 

15. Wanderers. -r-Besides the better class of travellers the 
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roads were frequented by wanderers of all . kinds, quack doctors, 
minstrels, jugglers, beggars, and such like. Life in the country 
was dull, and even great lords took pleasure in amusements which 
are now only to be heard of at country fairs. Any one who could 
play or sing was always welcome, and the verses sung were often 
exceedingly coarse. A tumbler who could stand on his head or 
balance a heavy article at the end. of a stick balanced on his chin, 
or the leader of a performing bear, was seldom turned away from 
the door, whilst the pedlar went from place to place, supplying the 
wants which are now satisfied in the shop of the village or, 4 he 
neighbouring town. 



Bear-bailing : from the Luttrelt Psalter. 


16 . Robbers and Crimiftals.--The roads, indeed, were not 
always safe. Outlaws who had escaped from the punishment due 
to their crimes took refuge in the broad tracts of forest land which 
occupied much of the soil which has since been cultivated, shot 
the king’s deer, and robbed merchants and wealthy travellers, 
leaving the poor untouched, like the legendary Robin Hood of an 
earlier date. Such robbers were highly esteemed by the poor, as 
the law from which they suffered was cruelly harsh, hanging being 
the penalty for thefts amounting to a shilling. Villeins who fled 
from service could be reclaiiiied by their masters, unless they 
could succeed in passing a year in a town, and consequently were 
often found amongst vagabonds who had to live as best they 
might, often enough by committing fresh crimes. Prisons, in which 
even persons guilty of no more than harmless vagabondage were 
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West end of the nave of Winchester Cathedral : begun by Bishop Edington (who 
built the great window) between 1365 and 1366: carried on by Bishop William 
of Wykeham from 1394 to 14x6, and finally completed afler his death. 
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confined, reeked with disease, and those who were, as wanderers 
or drunkards, put in the stocks, had, if an unpleasant, at least a 
less dangerous experience than the prisoner. One means of 
escape, indeed, was available to some, at least, of these un- 
fortunates. They could take refuge in the sanctuaries to be found 
in churches, from which no offieer of the law could take them, and, 
though the Church preserved some guilty ones from just punish- 
ment, she also saved many who were either innocent or who were 
exposed to punishments far too severe for their slight offences. 

17. Justices of the Peace.— Even harshness is less dangerous 
than anarchy, and from time to time measures were taken to pro- 
vide against anarchy. I^"^re. the Conquest order had been kept 
b y making either the kindred or 'the town ^ip 
offender^and Jhi s system was ' mamtarn£d.,byihe.J^ klhgs. 

IriThe time of Richard L^THmen were required to swear, t o ^e p 
t he p ea^ To aVoid crime, and to join in the hue and cry in pursuit 
oTcriHflftals. In the time of Henry III. persons called guardians 
of the peace were occasionally appointed to see that order was 
kepT,*'and at the accession of, Edward HI. these officials were 
e§t®.li5he.d for"a time by Act of Parliament as conservators of the 
pea^ie.. In 1360, the year of the Treaty of Bretigni, they were 
permanently continued, and the name of Justices of the Peace was 
They were to keep the peace in each county, and 
their number was To^e^maffiTTI^ a lord, three of four gentlemen, 
and a lawyer, who was in. those days always a cleric.^ They were to 
sei^e and imprison, and even to try persons accused of crime, 

l^ingn^ed th^ Jiistirps, njpjg nf 

'“ ^^r ifdm amongst the local landowners. In every wav, in the 
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* Many clerics took one of the minor orders so as to secure the immunities 
of the clergy, without any intention of being ordained a deacon or a priest. 
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LEADING DATES 


Reign of Richard II., 1377—1399 

The impeachment of Suffolk 1386 

The Merciless Parliament 1388 

Richard begins his constitutional government . . 1389 

Richard’s coup-d’^tat 1397 

Deposition of Richard 1399 


1. Progress of the War with France. JL?32 ~I386 .— In 1382 

Richard at the early age of fifteen was married to Anne of Bohemia. 
Though he was a young husband he was at all events old enough 
to be accused of disasters which he could not avoid. Not only 
was the war with France not prospering, but English influence was 
declining in Flanders. In 1382 Philip van Arteveldt, who like his 
father Jacob (see p. 235) headed the resistance of Ghent against 
the Count of Flanders, was defeated and slain at Roosebeke by 
Charles VI., the young king of France. In 1383 an English 
expedition led by Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, under the 
pretext of a crusade against the French as the followers of the 
Pope of Avignon, ended in complete failure, and Flanders, thg^ 
great purchaser of English wool, fell under the control of France. 
In 1385 Richard, indeed, invaded Scotland, ravaged the country 
and burnt Edinburgh, though without producing any permanent 
result. In 1386 a French fleet and army was gathered at Sluys, 
and an invasion of England was threatened. 

2. Richard^s growing Unpopularity. 1385— 1386.— When the 
king returned from Scotland in 1385 he made a large creation of 
peers. He raised his two younger uncles to the Dukedoms of York 
and Gloucester ; his Chancellor, Michael de la Pole, to the earldom 
of Suffolk, and his favourite, Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, to 
the marquisate of Dublin, making him not long afterwards Duke of 
Ireland. Suffolk was an able and apparently an honest adminis- 
trator, who upheld the king’s prerogative against the encroachments 
of Parliament. Oxford was a gay and heedless companion of 
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Richard^s pleasures, who encouraged him in unnecessary expense, 
and thereby provoked to resistance those who might have put up 
with an extension of the royal authority. That resistance, however, 
was to a great extent due to causes not of Richard’s own making. 
Though the French in 1386 abandoned their attempt at invasion, 
the preparations to resist them" had been costly, and Englishmen 
were in an unreasonable mood. Things, they said, had not gone 
so in the days of Edward III. A cry for reform and retrenchment, 
for more victories and less expense, was loudly raised. 

3. The Impeachment of Suffolk and the Commission of 
Regency. 1386.— The discontented found a leader in Gloucester, 
the youngest of the king’s uncles. Wealthy, turbulent, and am- 
bitious, he put himself at the head of all who had a grievance 
against the king. Lancaster had just sailed for Spain to prosecute 
a claim in right of his second wife to the throne of Castile, and as 
York was without ambition, Gloucester had it all his own way. 
Under his guidance a Parliament demanded the dismissal of 
Richard’s ministers, and, on his refusal, impeached Suffolk. 
Suffolk, though probably innocent of the charges brought against 
him, was condemned and driven from power, and Commissioners 
of regency were appointed for a year to regulate the realm and 
the king’s household, as the Lords Ordainers had done in the days 
of Edward II. (see p. 226). 

4. The Lords Appellant and the Merciless Parliament. 

1387 — 1388 .— In one way the Commissioners of regency satisfied 
the desire of Englishmen. In 1387 they sent the Earl of Arundel 
to sea, and Arundel won a splendid victory over a combined fleet 
of French, Flemings, and Spaniards. Richard, on the other hand, 
fearing that they would prolong their power when their year of office 
was ended, consulted upon the legality of the commission with 
the judges in the presence of Suffolk and others of his principal 
supporters, amongst whom was the Duke of Ireland. With one 
voice the judges declared that Parliament might not put the king 
in tutelage. Richard then made preparations to prevent by force 
the renewal of the commission, and to punish as traitors those 
who had originated it. His intention got abroad, and five lords, 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Earls of Arundel, Nottingham, 
Warwick, and Derby, the latter being the son of the absent 
Lancaster, appeared at the head of an overwhelming force against 
him. The five lords appellant, as they were called, appealed, 
or accused of treason five of Richard’s councillors before a 
Parliament which met at Westminster in 1388, by flinging down 
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their gloves as a token that they were ready to prove the truth of 
their charge in single combat. The Duke of Ireland, attempting 
resistance, was defeated by Derby at Radcot Bridge, and finally 
escaped to Ireland. The Parliament^ called by its admi rers the 
Wondeyful^ and by itS^ opponents th e Tvlercitess Farlianient,""w^ 
entirely subservient to itlm lords appellant, who, iristeacT^ 
meeting their antagonists in single combat, accused them befoie 
the House of Lords. The Duke of Ireland, Suffolk, Chief Justice 
Tresilian, and Brember, who had been Mayor of London, were 
condemned to be hanged. The two firstmamed had escaped 
to the Continent, but the others were put to death. The fifth 
councillor, the Archbishop of York, escaped with virtual de- 
privation by the Pope. Four other knights, amongst them Sir 
Simon Burley, a veteran soldier and trusted companion of the 
Black Prince, were also put to death. Richard was allowed 
nominally to retain the crown, but in reality he was subjected to a 
council in which Gloucester and his adherents were supreme. 

5. Richard’s Restoration to Power. 1389.— Richard’s entire 
submission tinned the scale in his favour. England had been dis- 
satisfied with him, but it had never loved the rule of the great 
feudal lords. Gloucester’s council was no more popular than had 
been the Committees named in the Provisions of Oxford in the reign 
of Henry III., or the Lords Ordainers in the reign of Edward I L, and 
it fell more easily than any government, before or afterwards. Sud- 
denly, on May 3, 1389, Richard asked his uncle in full council 
how old he was. “ Your highness,” replied Gloucester, “ is in your 
twenty-second year.” “ Then,” said Richard, “ I must be old enough 
to manage my own affairs, as every heir is at liberty to do when he 
is twenty-one.” No attempt having been made to confute this argu- 
ment, Richard dismissed the council, and ruled once more in person. 

6. Richard’ s C onstitutional^ G overnment . 1 380— 1396 .— This 

sudden^^BlovTwas folio wJ by seven years of constitutional govern- 
ment. It seemed as if Richard had solved the problem of the 
relations between Crown and Parliament, which had perplexed so 
many generations of Englishmen. he appointed ministers 

at his^own pleasure, but when Parliament mH” in* 

manded them to lay down their offices in order that no^one should 
be^det^red ‘ffofn^ringing charges against them ; andjt was only 
uponTmdm )iad any complaint to bring agwist them 

that he., restored them to their posts.^ Nor did he sho^^hy 
sfgns of irritation against those by whom he had been outraged. 
Not only did he forbear to recall Suffolk and his other exiled 
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favourites, but after a little tim6 he admitted Gloucester and his 
supporters to sit in council alongside of his own adherents. 

7. Livery and Maintenance. 1390. —During the fourteenth cen- 
tury tfie importance"oTlh'eTT6^^^ of Commons had been steadily 
growing, and the king on the one hand and the great nobles on 
the other had been sorely tempted to influence the elections un- 
duly. The means of doing so had come with a change in civil 
relationships, the natural result of that change in military relation * 
ships which had given a new character to the wars of Edward III. 
(see p. 236). Just as the king now fought wi.h paid soldiers of 
every rank instead of fighting with vassals bound by feudal 
tenure, so the great nobles surrounded themselves with retainers 
instead of vassals. The vassal had been on terms of social 
equality with his lord, and was bound to follow him on fixed terms. 
The retainer was an inferior, who was taken into service and prQ- 
fessed himself ready to fight for his lord at all times and in all 
causes. In return his lord kept open house for his retainers, 
supplied them with coats, known as liveries, marked with his badge, 
and undertook to maintain them against all men, either by open 
force or by supporting them in their quarrels in the law courts ; and 
this maintenance, as it was called, was seldom limited to the mere 
payment of expenses. The lord, by the help of his retainers, could 
bully witnesses and jurors, and wrest justice to the profit of the 
wrongdoer. As yet, indeed, the practice had not attained the pro- 
portions which it afterwards assumed, but it was sufficiently deve- 
loped to draw down upon it Jn 1390 a sta tute prohibiting mainte- 
nance and the granting of liveries!! SudTa sFafiite was not merely 
issued in defencFoT^fivlafi^ pefS 15 !Ts against intimidation ; it also 

Crown against the violence of the ’great TpSs. 
The growth of the power of the House of Commons was a good 
thing as long as the House of Commons represented the wishes of 
the community. It would be a bad thing if it merely represented 
knots of armed retainers who either voted in their own names 
according to the orders of their lords, or who frightened away those 
who came to vote for candidates whom their lords opposed. 

8. Richard’s Domestic Policy. 1390—1391 It was therefore 

well for the community that there should be a strong and wise king 
capable of making head against the ambition of the lords. For 
some years Richard showed himself wise. Not only did he seek, 
by opening the council to his opponents, to win over the lords to 
take part in the peaceable government of the country instead of dis- 
turbing it, but he forwarded legislation which carried out the general 
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wishes of the country. The Staihte of Provisors (see p. 258) was] 
re-enacted and strengthened in ^390, the Statute of Mortmain (see 
p. 212) in 1391, and the Statute of Praemunire (see p. 258) in 1393. 

9. Richard’s Foreign Policy. 1389— 1396.— Richard’s foreign 
policy was based upon a French alliance. In 1389 he made a truce 
with France for three years. Negotiations for a permanent peace 
were frustrated because the French would make no peace unless 
Calais were surrendered to them, and English feeling was against 
the surrender of the claims sanctioned by the Treaty of Rretigni. 
The truce was, however, prolonged from lime to time, and in 1396, 
when Richard, who was by that time a widower, married Isabella, 
the daughter of Charles VI., a child of eight, it was prolonged for 
twenty-eight years. Wise as this policy was, it was distasteful to 
Englishmen, and their dissatisfaction rose when they learnt that 
Richard had surrendered Brest and Cherbourg to the French. It 
was true that these places had been pledged to him for money, 
and that he had only given them up as he was bound to do when 
the money was paid, but his subjects drew no fine distinctions, and 
fancied that he was equally ready to surrender Calais and Bordeaux. 

10. Richard’s Coup d’Etat. 1397.— Richard knew that Glou- 
cester was ready to avail himself of any widespread dissatisfaction, 
and that he had recently been allying himself with Lancaster against 
him, To please Lancaster, who had married his^ mistress, Catherine 
Swynford, as his third wife, Richard had legitimatised the Beauforts, 
his children by her, for all purposes except the succession of the 
crown, thus giving personal offence to Gloucester. Lancaster’s son 
Derby, and Nottingham, another of the lords appellant (see p. 279), 
were now favourable to the king, and when rumours reached Richard 
that Gloucester was plotting against him, he resolved to anticipate 
the blow. He arrested the three of the lords appellant whom he still 
distrusted, Gloucester, Warwick, and Arundel, and charged them 
before Parliament, not with recent malpractices, of which he had 
probably no sufficient proof, but with the slaughter of his ministers 
in the days of the Merciless Parliament. Warwick was banished 
to the Isle of Man, Arundel was executed, and Gloucester imprisoned 
at Calais, where he was secretly murdered, as was generally believed 
by the orfler of the king. Archbishop Arundel, brother of the 
Earl of Arundel, was also banished. In such contradiction was 
sudden outburst of violence to the prudence of Richard’s \ 
conduct, that it has sometimes been supposed that, he had been 
dissimulating all the time. It is more probable that, without being 
actually insane, his mind had to some extent given way. He was 
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always excitable, and in his bettegdays his alertness of mind carried 
him forward to swift decisions, as when he met the mob at Smith- 
field, and when he vindicated his authority from the restraint of his 
uncle. Signs had not been wanting that his native energy was no 
longer balanced by the restraints of prudence. In 1394 he had 
actually struck Arundel in Westminster Abbey. In 1397 there was 
much to goad him to hasty and ill-considered action. The year 
before /:omplaints had been raised against the extravagance of 
his household. The peace which he had given to his country 
was made the subject of bitter reproach against him, and he seems 
to have believed that Gloucester was plotting to bring him back 
into the servitude to which he had been subjected by the Com- 
missioners of regency. 

11. The Parliament of Shrewsbury. 1398. —Whether Richard 
was mad or not, he at all events acted like a madman. In 1398 
he summoned a packed Parliament to Shrewsbury, which declared 
all the acts of the Merciless Parliament to be null and void, and 
announced that no restraint could legally be put on the king. It 
then delegated all parliamentary power to a committee of twelve 
lords and six commoners chosen from the king’s friends. Richard 
was thus made an absolute ruler unbound by the necessity of 
gathering a Parliament again. He had freed himself not merely 
from turbulent lords but also from all constitutional restraints. 

12. The Banishment of Hereford and Norfolk. 1398.— Richard 
had shown favour to the two lords appellant who had taken his 
side. Derby became Duke of Hereford, and Nottingham Duke of 
Norfolk. Before long Hereford came to the king with a strange 
tale. Norfolk, he said, had complained to him that the king still 
distrusted them, and had suggested that they should guard them- 
selves against him. Norfolk denied the truth of the story, and 
Richard ordered the two to prove their truthfulness by a single com- 
bat at Coventry. When the pair met in the lists in full armour 
Richard stopped the fight, and to preserve peacQ, as he said, 
banished Norfolk for life and Hereford for ten years, a term which, 
was soon reduced to six. There was something of the unwise 
cunning of a madman in the proceeding. 

13. Richard’s Despotism. 1398— 1399.— Richard, freed from 
all,, ci^ji^rol, was now, in every sense of the word, despotic. He 

^d money without a semblance of right, and even ‘compelled 
men to put their seals to blank promises to pay, which he could fill 
up with any sum he pleased. He too, like the lords, gathered 
round him a vast horde of retainers, who wore his badge and ill- 
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treated bis subjects at their pleasure. He threatened the Percies, 
the Earl of Northumberland and his son, Harry Hotspur, with 
exile, and sent them off discontented to their vast possessions in 
the North. Early in 1399 the Duke of Lancaster died. His son, 
the banished Hereford, was now Duke of Lancaster. Richard, 
however, seized the lands which ought to have descended to him 
from his father. Every man who had property to lose felt that 
Lancaster’s cause was his own. Richard at this inopportune 
moment took occasion to sail to Ireland. He had been there once 



Meeting of Henry of Lancaster and Richard II. at Flint : from Harl. MS. 1319. 


before in 1394 in the vain hope of protecting the English colonists 
(see p. 265). His first expedition had been a miserable failure : 
his second expedition was cut short by bad news from England. 

14. Henr y of Lancaster in England. i32 SU;r"Lancaster, with 
a smallTbfVeJ^Tanided at Kavenspur, in Yorlcsmre, a harbour which 
has now disappeared in the sea. At first he gave out that he had 
come merely to demand his own inheritance. Then he alleged that 
he had come to redress the wrongs of the realm. Northumberland 
brought the Percies to his help. Armed men flocked to his support 
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in crowds. The Duke of York, who had been left behind by 
Richard as regent, accepted this statement and joined him with all 
his forces. When Richard heard what had happened, he sent the 
Earl of Salisbury from Ireland to Wales to summon the Welshmen 
to his aid. The Welshmen rallied to Salisbury, but the king was 
long in following, and when Richard landed they had all dispersed. 
Richard found himself almost alone in Conway Castle, whilst 
Lancaster had a whole kingdom at his back. 

15. The Deposition of Richard and the Enthronement of 
Henry IV. 1399. promises Lancaster induced Richard 



Henry of Lancaster claiming the throne : from Harl. MS. 1319. 


to place himself in his power at Flint. “ My lord,” said Lancaster 
to him, “ I have now come before you have sent for me. The reason 
•s that your people commonly say you have ruled them very 
ligorously for twenty or two and twenty years; but, if it please 
(»od, I will help you to govern better.” The pretence of helping 
the king to govern was so6n abandoned. Richard was carried 
to London and thrown into the Tower. He consented, probably 
not hll after he had been threatened with the fate of Edward IL, 
to sign his abdication. On the following morning the act of 
a ication was read in Parliament. The throne was empty. 
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Then Lancaster stepped forward. “ In the name,” he said, ‘‘ of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge 
this realm of England, and the crown with all its members and 
appurtenances, as I am descended by right line of the blood 
coming from the good lord King Henry the Third,’ and through 
that right God of his grace hath sent me, with help of my kin and 
of my friends, to . recover it, the which realm was in point to be 
undone for default of governance and undoing Of the good laws.” 
The assent of Parliament was given, and Lancaster took his seat 
in Richard’s throne as King Henry IV. 

i6. Nature of the Claim of Henry IV. — The claim which Henry 
put forward would certainly not bear investigation. It laid 
stress on right of descent, and it has since been thought that Henry 
intended to refer to a popular belief that his ancestor Edmund, the 
second son of Henry III., was in reality the eldest son, but 
had been set aside in favour of his younger brother, Edward I., 
on account of a supposed physical deformity from which he was 
known as Edmund Crouchback. As a matter of fact the whole 
story was a fable, and the name Crouchback had been giv^en to 
Eldmund not because his back was crooked, but because he had 
worn a cross on his back as a crusader (see p. 197). That Henry 

* Genealogy of the claimants of the throne in 1399 :~ 

Hknry III. 

1216-1272 


Edward I. Edmund 

1272-1307 I 


Edward II. Tfibnias, Henry, 

1307-1327 Earl of Lancaster Earl of Lancaster 

Edward III 
1327-1377 

J 

I 1 Henry, Duke of Lancaster 

Edward, Lionel, | 

the Black Prince Duke oCClarence Blanche = John of Gaunt, 

I I Duke of 

Richard 11 . rhilippa = ICdmund Mortimer, Lancaster 

1377-1399 Earl of March 

Roger Mortimer, Hknry IV. 

- Earl of March 1399-14 13 


Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March 
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should have thought it neces- 
sary to allude to this* story, 
if such was really his meaning, 
shows the hold which the idea 
of hereditary succession had 
taken on the minds of English-, 
men. In no other way could 
he claim hereditary right as a 
descendant of Henry III. 
Richard had selected as his 
heir Roger Mortimer, the son 
of the daughter of Lionel, pijke 
of Clarence, the next son of 
Edward 1 1 after the Black 
Tririce, who lived to be old 
enough to have children. 
Roger Mortimer, indeed, had 
recently been killed in Ireland, 
but he had left a boy, Edmund 
Mortimer, who, on hereditary 
principles, was heir to the king- 
dom, unless the doctrine an- 
nounced by Edward III. that 
a claim to the crown descended 
through females was to be set 
aside. In^facUhe xeal import- 
ance of the change of kings 
lay not in what Henry said, but 
in what he avoided saying. It 
was a reversion to the old right 
of election, and to the prece- 
dent sef Tn*”the deposition of 
Edward Henry tacitly an- 
nbunceH that in critical times, 
when the wearer of the crown 
was hopelessly incompetent, 
the nation*, represented by Par- 
liament, might step in apd 
change the order of succession. 
The question at issue was not 
merely a personal one between 
Richard and Henry. It was 



Effigy of a knight at Clehonger, showing 
develi^ment of plate armour. 

Date, about 1400. 
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a question between hereditary succession leading to despotism 
on the one side, and to parliamentary choice, perhaps to anarchy, 
on the other. That there were dangers attending the latter solu- 
tion of the constitutional problem wouM not be long in appearing. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HENRY IV. AND HENRY V. 

HENRY IV., 1399—1413. HENRY V., 1413-1422 


LEADING DATES 

Accession of Henry IV 

Statute for the burning of heretics . 

Battle of Shrewsbury 

Fight at Bramham Moor .... 

Succession of Henry V 

Battle of Agincourt 

Treaty of Troyes ..... 
Death of Henry V. . . . ^ . 


1399 

1401 

1403 

1408 

1413 

1415 

1430 

1432 


I. Henry’s First Difficulties. 1399—1400. — Henry IV. fully 
understood that his only chance of maintaining himself on the throne 
was to rule with due consideration for the wishes of Parliament 
His main difficulty, like that of his predecessor, was that the great 
lords preferred to hold their own against him individually with the 
help of their armies of retainers, instead of exercising political power 
in Parliament. In his first Parliament an angry brawl arose. The 
lords who in the last reign had taken the side of Gloucester flung 
their gloves on the floor of the House as a challenge to those who 
had supported Richard when he compassed Gloucester’s death; and 
though Henry succeeded in keeping the peace for the time, a rebellion 
broke out early in 1400 in the name of Richard. Henry, like the 
kings before him, found his support against the turbulent nobles in 
the townsmen and the yeomen, and he jvas thus able to suppress the 
rebellion. Some of the noblemen who were caught by the excited de- 
fenders of the throne were butchered without mercy and without law. 

U 
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2. Death of Richard IL 1400. — A few weeks after the sup- 
pression of this conspiracy it was tiimoured that Richard had died 
in prison at Pontefract. According to Henry’s account of the 
matter he had voluntarily starved himself to death. Few, however, 
doubted that he had been put to death by Henry’s orders. To 
prove the untruth of this story, H^fpry had 4he body brought to 
St. Paul’s, where he showed to the people only the face of the 
corpse, as if this could be any evidence whatever. After Richard’s 
death, if hereditary succession had been regarded, the person 
having a claim to 
the crown in prefer- 
ence to Henry was 
the young Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of 
March, the descen- 
dant of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence (see p. 

287). Henry there- 
fore took care to 
keep the boy under 
custody during the 
whole of his reign. 

3. Henry IV. and 
the Church. — Be- 
sides seeking the 
support of the com- 
monalty, . Henry 
souglit the support 
of the Church. Since 
the rise of the friars 
at the beginning of 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury (see p. 1 91) the Church had produced no new orders of monks 
or friars. In the thirteenth and fourteenth she produced the 
schoolmen, a succession of great thinkers who systematised her 
moral and religious teaching. Imagining that she had no morel 
to learn, she now attempted to strengthen herself by persecuting/ 
those who disbelieved her teaching, and after the suppression of thd 
revolt of the peasants, made common cause mth the landlords, who 
feared pecuniary loss from the emancipation of the villeins. This'^ 
conservative alliance against social and religious change was the j 
more easily made because many of the bishops were now members of 



Royal arms as borne by Henry IV. after about 1408, and 
by successive sovereigns down to 1603. 
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noble families, instead of springing, as had usually been the case 
in the bett^ days of the mediaeval Church, from poor or middle- 

class parentage. In the reign of 

A Richard II. a Courtenay, a kinsman 

of the Earl of Devonshire, had become 
first Bishop of London (see p. 263), 
and then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was succeeded in his arch- 
M bishopric by an Arundel, brother of 

Arundel who had been 
/ executed by Richard, and Archbishop 
Arundel was in the days of Henry IV. 
[ (y \ spokesman of the clergy. 

\ 4, The Statute for the Burning 

^rJ/^ of Heretics, ^oi. — In 1401 the clergy 
cried aloud for new powers. 

\ ecclesiastical cour ts co uld c on demn 

Y men a s heretics, but h ad no power 

abbots 

1 11 vv ^ majority of the House of 

V 1 \ \ W Ih \ 7 L^i'ds, and though the Commons had 
L l\ MT / / craving for the wealth 

n 1 \ 1 // /IH# Church which had distin- 

% \ vJxi mm guishedjohn of Gaunt’s party, they 

\ jJ had no sympathy with heresy. Ac- 

S^k\ III / / cordingly the statute for the burning 
■/ /Jt H M of heretics { De imretico comburendo\ 
]Wj /jy^l the first English law for tlie suppres- 
SlHn?/ ' religious opinion, was passed 

ready con:?eat of the king 
1 and both Houses. The first victim 
^Wjlliam^.Sawtre, a priest who 
y bdd, amongst other things, “ that after 

the words of consecration in the Eu- 
diarist the bread remains bread, and 
Thomas Cranley, Archbishop of nothing more.” He was burnt by a 

SasiaiNlwColicgo/oS'oI'd 

Showing the archiepiscopai council even before the new law had 
mass-vestments and the cross u a. j 

and pall. Date, about 1400. been enacted. 

5. Henry IV. and Owen Glen- 

dower. 1400— 1402.— If Henry found it difficult to maintain order in 

England, he found it still more difficult to keep the peace on the 
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borders of Wales. In I4Q0 an English no bleman. Lord Grey of 
seized pn_aa .eLState belon^jng to.Oweri C 3 endQi\:er^a.power- 
Owen Glendower called the Welsh to arms, 
ravaged Lord Grey’s lands, and proclaimed himself Prince of Wales. 
For some years Wales was practically independent. English towns- 
men and yeomen were ready to support Henry against any sudden 
attempt of the nobility to crush him with their retainers, but they 
were unwilling to bear the burden of taxation needed for the steady 
performance of a national task. In the meanwhile Henry was con- 
stantly exposed to secret plots. In 1401 he found an iron with 
four spikes in his bed. In the autumn of 1402 he led an expedition 
into Wales, but storms of rain and snow forced him back. His 
English followers attributed the disaster to the evil spirits which, as 
they fully believed, were at the command of the wizard Glendower. 

6. 1402—1404 .— The Scots were 

not forgetful of the advantages to be ctcnvecTirom the divisions of 
England. They had amongst them some one— whoever he may 
have been— whom they gave out to be King Richard, and when 
Henry marched against Wales in 1402 they invaded England. They 
were met by the Perc ies and debated at Homildon Hill. The ) 
Percies had still something of the enormous power of the feudal 
baions of the eleventh century. Their family estates stretched 
over a great part of Northumberland, and as they w^ere expected to 
shield England against Scottish invasions they were obliged to keep 
up a military retinue which might be employed against the king as 
well as in his service. It was mainly through their aid that Henry 
had seated himself on the throne. Their chief, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and his brother, the Earl of Worcester, were aged 
men, but Northumberland’s son, Henry Percy— Harry Hotspur as 
he was usually called— was of a fiery temper, and disincTThed to 
submit to insult. HotspuPs wife was a Mortimer, and her brother, 
Mortuner, the uncle of the young EaiT ojf March, had 
been taken prisoner by Glendower. It was noticed that Henry, 
who had ransomed other prisoners, took no steps to ransom Mor- 
timer, and it was believed that he was in no hurry to set free one 
whose hereditary claim to the crown, like that of the Earl of 
March, came before his own. Other causes contributed to irritate 
the Percies, and in 1403, brihging with them as allies the Scottish 
prisoners whom they had taken at Homildon Hill, they marched 
southwards against Henry. Southern England might not be ready 
adequately to support Henry in an invasion of Wales, but it was in 
no mood to allow him to be dethroned by the Percies. It rallied to 



The battle of Shrewsbury : from the “ Life of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of W’arwick ; " 
drawn by John Rous about 1485. 

berland, who was not present at the battle, was committed to prison 
in 1404, but was pardoned on promise of submission. 

7. The Commons and the Church. 1404.— After such a 
deliverance the Commons could not but grant some supplies. In 
the autumn of 1404, however, they pleaded for the confiscation of 
the revenues of the higher clergy, which were sufficient, as they 
alleged, to support 15 earls, 1,500 knights, 6,200 esquires, and 100 
hospitals as well. The king refused to listen to the proposal, and 
money was voted in the ordinary way. It was the first deliberate 

4 ttempt to meet the growing expenditure of the Crown by the con- 
scation of ecclesiastical revenue. 
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8. The Capture of the Scottish Prince. 1405. —Early in 1405 
Henry was threaftened with a fresh nttack. Charles VI. of France 
was now a confiniied lunatic, and his authority had mainly fallen 
into the hands of his brother Louis, Duke of Orleans, a profligate 
and unscrupulous man Who was regarded by the feudal nobility of 
France as their leader. The Duke of Orleans refused to consider 
himself bound to Henry by the truce which had been made with 
Richard, and, forming an* alliance with Owen Glendower, prepared 
to send a fleet to his aid. When there was war between England 
and France the Scots seldom remained quiet, but this time Henry 
was freed from that danger by an unexpected occurrence. The 
reiji'ning King of Scotland was Robert III., whose father, Robert 
II., had been the first king of the House of\Stuart, and had as- 
cended the throne after the death of David Bruce, as being the son 
of his sister Margaret.^ Robert III., weakly in mind and body, 
had committed to the custody of his brother, the Duke of Albany, 
his eldest son, the Duke of Rothesay, who had gained an evil name 
by his scandalous debauchery. Rothesay died in the prison in 
which his uncle had confined him, and popular rumour alleged that 
Albany had murdered. him to clear the way to the throne. Robert 
now sent young James, his only surviving son, to be educated in 
Fnincc in order to save him from Albany^s machinations. On his 
way the prince was captured by an English ship, and delivered to 
Henry, who kept him under guard as a hostage for the peaceful 
behaviour of hi sj, countrymen. The prince, he said, should have 
been sent to him to be educated, as he could talk French as well 
as the king of France. When Robert died soon afterwards the 

^ Genealogy of the kings of Scotland from Robert Bruce to James I. 

Robert I. , Bmce 
(1306-1329) 

I I 

David IJ. Margaret = Walter Stewart 

{1329-1370) • I 

Robert II., Stewart or S tuart 
(1370-1390) 


Robert III. Robert, Duke 

(1390-1406) of Albany 


David, James I. 

Duke of Rothesay (1406-1437) 
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captive became King James I. ; but he was not allowed to return 
home, and Albany ruled Scotland as regent in \\i^ name. 

9. The Execution of Archbishop Scrope. 1405.- - The capture 
of such a hostage as James was the more valuable to Henry as at 
that very moment there was a fresh rising in the North, in which 
Scrope, the Archbishop of York, took a leading part. The in- 
surgents were soon dispersed, and both Archbishop Scrope and 
Mowbray, the Karl Marshal, were captured. Henry had them both 
beheaded, though neither were tried by their peers, and ecclesiastics 
were not punishable by a secular court. Knowing that the insur- 
rection had been contrived by Northumberland, Henry gave him- 
self no rest till he had demolished the fortifications of his castles 
of Alnwick, Warkworth, and Prudhoe. Northumberland himself 
escaped to Scotland. 

10. France, Wales, and the North. 1405— 1408.— In 1405, 

whilst Heni7 was in the North, a French fleet landed a force in 
-Wales and seized Carmarthen. In 1406 the Duke of Orleans at- 
tacked the possessions still held by the English in Cxuicnne, but 
though he plundered the country he could do no more. Once again 
fortune relieved Henry of a dangerous enemy. The Duke of 
Orleans had a rival in his cousin John the Fearless, Duke of 
Oliygindyr- who, in addition to his own duchy and county of 
Burgundy, was ruler of Flanders through his mother. His wise 
and firm government attached the manufacturing towns of Flanders 
tohim,and the example of hisgovernment in Flanders won him favour 
in Paris and other PTench towns, especially in the north of France. 
He was, however, personally brutal and unscrupulous, and having 
entered into a competition for power with the pf Or]p.nn s. he 

war brok.e „QuLketwcen the Burgundian party, supported' by the 
towns, and the^ Qileans Dartv^ which rested on the feudal nobility, 
and >vns now termed_lhe p.>irty of the A nn.o giiACJ5.^rmn the Count 
of Armagnac, its chief leader after the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans. Henry had no longer to fear invasion from France. In 
1408 he was freed from yet another enemy. The old JEarl of North- 
umberlandy who had wandered from Scotland to Wales, now 
wandered north again to try his fortunes in his own country. As 
he passed throug h ^Y oiksl^ he was^qtJ?„)LJth^ the ‘ 

county, and defeated andjJaLm..on, BramhatuJMoor. At the’ same 
time South Wales fell again under the power of the king, and 
though Owen Glcndower still continued to hold out in the moun- 
tainous region round Snowdon, his power rapidly declined. 
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n . Henry, Prince of Wales. 1409— 1410.— No one had beeiA 

more fSptul to me King m tliSe wars than his son, Henry, Prince^ 
of Wales. He had fought at Shrewsbury and in Wales, and had 
learnt to command as well as to fight. Young as he was -in 1409 



Fight in the lists with poleaxes between Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
Sir Pandolf Malatesta, at Verona, temp^ Henry IV.: from the “ Life of Richard, 
Karl of Warwick;’’ drawn by John Rous about 1485. 


he was but twenty-two— he was already seen to be a man born to 
have the mastery. He took his place in his father’s council as 
well as in his armies in the field. He was skilful, resolute, always 
knowing his own mind, prompt to act as each occasion arose. He 
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moreover, unfeignedly religious. It seemed as if a king as^ 

( great as Edward I. was about to ascend the throne. Yet between 
the character of Edward I. and the character of Prince Henry there 
^was a great difference. Edward I. worked for the future as well as 
for the present. PI is constructive legis- 
lation served his country for generations 
after his death. Even his mistaken 
attempt to unite England and Scotland ' 
was, to some extent at least, an anticipa- 
tion of that which was done by the Act 
of Union four hundred years after his 
death. The young Henry had no such 
power of building for the future. He 
fpir a lone. ^ pndTiis 

work , crumbled a v/ay alniost ..iis soon^ 
as he vyas in_hi^„^rav:e*..,. His ideas 
^efellie ordinary ideas of hi£"agCj[^li 3 I 
he n(^ef own. In 
1410, whenaTeretTc, Badby, was led to 
be burnt, the Prince in vain urged him 
to recant. As the flames blazed up, the 
poor wretch, stung by the torment, cried 
for mercy. The Prince bade the exe- 
cutioners drag away the blazing faggots, 
and offered Badby support for his life- 
time if he would abandon his heresy. 
Badby refused, and the Prince sternly 
ordered the executioners* to push the 
faggots back and to finish their cruel 
work. In that very year the House of 
Commons, which was again urging the 
king to confiscate the revenues of the 
clergy, even urged him also to soften 
the laws against the Lollards. The king 
opposition to 

Gassy, Chief Baron of tlje fear from the Prince of Wales. 
Gloucestershire. 12. The Last Years of Henry IV. 

14H — 1413. — It was not long before a 
bitter quarrel broke out between Henry IV. and his son, which 
lasted till the death of the old man. In later times stories were 
told how Prince Henry gave himself up to the society of low and 
debauched companions, how he amused himself by robbing the 
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receivers of his own rents, and how, having struck Chief Justice 
Gascoigne for sitting in judgment on one of his unruly followers, 
he was sent to prison for contempt of court. There is no real 
evidence in support of these stories ; but there is good reason to 
believe that, though they were certainly exaggerated, they were 
not altogether without foundation. Since 1410 the Prince kept 
house in the heart of London, and, as a young and active man sud- 
denly called from service in the field to live in the midst of the 
temptations of a city, he may very well have developed a taste for 
boisterous amusements, even if he did not fall into grosser forms of 
dissipation. It is certain that during this period of his life he ran 
deeply into debt, and was no longer on good terms with his father. 
Yet even the stoiy about the Chief Justice goes on to say that the 
Prince took his punishment meekly and offered no resistance, and 
that his father thanked God that he had so upright a judge and so 
obedient a son. Political disagreement probably widened the breach 
between the King and the Prince. Hpnry IV_ hnH grown accustomed 
to live from hand to mouth, and hi mself on the 

throne rathe r because ^^nglislimen .neede/l a-king than Iwauftfu 
Jre was h imsglf j?. great r ulm:... In his fore ig n policy he was swayedl 
by the interests of the moment. In 1411 he helped the Burgundian^ 
against the Armagnacs. In 1412 he helped the Armagnacs againsti 
the Burgundians. Prince Henry already aimed at a steady alii f; 
ance with the Burgundians, with a view to a policy more thorough- 
going than that of keeping a balance between the French parties^ 
The king, too, was subject to epileptic attacks, and to a cutaneous 
disorder which’ his ill willcrs branded by the name of leprosy. 
It has even been said that in 1412 the Prince urged his father to 
abdicate in his favour. If so, he had not long to wait for the crown. 
In 1413 Henry IV. died, and Henry V. sat upon his throne. 

13. Henry V. and the Lollards. 1413 -- 1414.— Henry V. was 
steadied by the duties which now devolved upon him. He indeed 
dismissed from the chancellorship Archbishop Arundel, who had 
supported his father against himself, and gave it to his half-uncle, 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, one of the legitimated sons 
of J ohn of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford (see p. 282), but he allowed 
no plans of vengeance to take possession of his mind. His first 
thought was to show that he had confidence in his own title to 
the crown. He liberated the Earl of March, and transferred the 
body of Richard 11 . to a splendid tomb at Westminster, as if he 
had nothing to fear from any competitor. If there was one thing 
on which, as far as Fiv^lar.d concerned, his heart was set, it 
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was on strengthening the religion of his ancestors. He founded 
three friaries and he set himself to crush the Lollards. Sir John 
Oldcastle, who bore the title of Lord Cobham in right of his wife, 
was looked up to by the Lollards as their chief supporter. Oldcastle. 
was brought before Archbishop Arundel. Both judge and accused 
played their several parts with dignity. Arundel without angry 
reviling asserted the necessity of accepting the teaching of the 
Church. Oldcastle with modest firmness maintained the falsity of 
many of its doctrines. In the end he was excommunicated, but 

before any further action 
! could be taken he es- 
caped, and was nowhere 
to be found. His fol- 
lowers were so exaspe- 
rated as to form a plot 
against the king's life. 
Early in 1414 Henry fell 
upon a crowd of them in 
St. Giles’s Fields. Most 
escaped, but of those 
who were taken the 

1 

I greater part were hanged 

I or burnt. The result was 

'■ a statute giving fresh 

powers to the king for 
the punishment of the 
Lollards. *Every book 
written by them was to 
, be confiscated. Threej 

Henry V. : from an original painting belonging 

to the Society of Antiquaries. caSt lc was ^ized and 

burnl. He was the last 
of the Lollards to play, an historical part. The Lollards continued 
to exist in secret, especially in the towns, but there was never again 
any one amongst them who combined religious fervour with culti- 
vated intelligence. 

14. Henry’s Claim to the Throne of t^rance. 1414.— Henry V. 
was resolved to uphold the old foreign policy of the days of 
Edward III. as well as the old religion. In 1414, whilst he amused 
the French court by offers of friendsln^pfes^s in reality prepar- 
ing to demand the crown of France as the^ht of the king of 
England, leaving out of sight the consideration that if the claim of 
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Edward III. had been worth anything at all, it would have de- 
scended to the Earl of March and not to himself. Everything 
seamed to combine to make easy an attack on France. Ihirgim. 
dians and Armagnacs were engaged in a cleatlv^iniggk. In 1413 
anfiotbiis Surgimdian "m^ had inad^itselTmaster of Paris and the 
Government. Then the Armagnacs had got the upper hand, and 
the Duke of Burgundy was driven back to his own dominions. 
He nry now mad g alliance w ith the ^ Duke of Burgundy aga inst 
th V ruling pow ers, an 3 prepared to invaHeTfie^dis^^ 

'rfius far he proceeded in imitation of Edward III., who had 
attacked Philip VI. in alliance with the Flemings. With 
Edward III., however, the claim, to the French crown had always 
been a secondary consideration. He went to war because French 
sailors plundered English ports and the French king assisted the 
Scots. Henry had no such reason to urge. He went to war be- 
cause Ke was young and warlike, because the enterprise was easy, 
and because foreign conquest would unite all Englishmen round 
his throne. When once the war was begun he was certain to 
carry it on In a different spirit from that of Edward III. Edward 
had gone to weaken the plunderers by plundering in return, and to 
fight battles only when they happened to come in his way. Henry 
went with the distinct resolution to conquer France and to place 
the French crown on his own head. Every step which he took 
was calculated with skill for the attainment of this end. Of imme- 
diate, perhaps of lifelong, success Henry was as nearly certain as 
it was possible to be. Yet, if he had remembered what had been 
the end of campaigns adorned by the brilliant victories of Cregy 
and Poitiers, he might have known that all that he could do would 
end in ultimate failure, and that the day must come when divided 
France would unite to cast out, if not himself, at least his heirs. 
It was significant that when his Chancellor, Beaufort, announced 
to Parliament the king’s intention, he took for his text, after the 
manner of political speakers in those days, ‘ Let us work while it is 
called to-day.’ Henry was not inclined, as Edward I. had been, to 
take thought for a distant morrow. 

15. The Invasion of France. 1415. —I n 1415 Henry openly 
made his claim and gathered l^ j^ hp 

detected a conspiracy :o place the Earl of March on the throne, 
which had been formed by Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas Grey, in 
combination with March’s brother-in-law, the Earl of Cambridge, 
a son of the Duke of York (see genealogy at p. 327), the son of 
Edward III. All three were executed, and then Henry sailed 
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for France. He landed at the mouth of the Seine and besieged 
Harfleur. Harfleur fell after an heroic defence, and the Seine 
vall^ lay op^hlbTr^ 3 ^'*~“" 15 v’er of his army, however, 

had perished from dysentery and fever, and with no more, even at 
the highest calculation, than 15,000 men, he was unable to take 
advantage of the opportunity to march upon Paris, llis brother 
the Duke of Clarence, urged him to return to England, but Henry 
knew that if he went back with baffled hopes his throne would 
hardly stand the shock. I jc resolved to j114xgjbt.J P 

might be that he would find^a Cregy on the way. 

"i6. The March to Agincourt. Not a Frenchman could 

be found who would take *senousI5rHenry’s claim to be the true 
king of F ranee. When he reached the Somme he found the bridges 
over the river broken, and he was only able to cross it by ascend- 
ing it almost to its source. Then,^bending to the left, he pushed on 
towards Calais. Hi§. own army was by this time scarcely more than 
1 0^000 s trong, and he^sopp learnt that a mighty French host^of^at 
l ^st ^o ^oex) mep l^locke d the way at Agincourt .^ Though his little 
band was worn with hunger, he jo>Tuily prejnred. for battle. He 
imeW thaF the Duke of Burgundy had kept aloof, and that the 
Armagnac army opposed to him was a feudal host of the same 
character as that which had been defeated at Creepy. There were 
no recognised commanders, no subordination, no notion of the 
superior military power of the English archers. 

17. The Battle pf Agincourt, October 2 5, 1415. — In the early 
morning, mass was said in the En^SRTfm^^ scanty 

followers prayed earnestly that their king’s right, as they believed 
it to be, might be shown on that day. Henry’s own prayers were 
long and fervid. He was told that it was the hour of prime, the 
first hour of prayer. “ Now,” he said, “ is good time, for all England 
prayeth for us, and, therefore, be of good cheer.” He then went 
forth to marshal* his army. To a knight who wished that every 
brave Englishman now at home were there, he replied that he 
would not have one man more. Few as they were, they were in 
the hands of God, who could give them the victory. Henry’s 
tactics were those of Cregy. drew up his archers 
woods vvliich deifended .their danks/and wl^^^^ stake s p ia|ftcd 
HT(^;| jig" ‘giround to defend^hem in fremtj placing his dismounted 
ho^fflSiTgn nT^v^ Jbcklies of archer s. TTie French, 

however, showed no signs of attackihg^ancf Henry, knowing that 
unless he cut his way through his soldiers would starve, threw 

* Havre de Gr^ce was not yet in existence. 
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tactics to the winds and ordered his archers to advance. He had 
judged wisely. The French horsemen were on ploughed ground 
soaked with rain, and when at last they charged, the legs of their 
horses stuck fast in the clinging mud. The English arrows played 
thickly on them. Immovable and helpless, they were slaughtered 
as they stood. In vain their dismounted horsemen pushed forward 
in three columns upon the English knights. Their charge was 
vigorously resisted, and the archers, overlapping each column, drew 
forth (he heavy leaden mallets which each man carried, and fell 
upon the helpless rout with blows which crashed through the iron 
headpieces of the Frenchmen. Such as could escape fled hastily 

iherT \vTio. had*laot.as yet been engaged. The battle was won, but 
unfortunately the victory was stained by a cruel deed. Some French 
plunderers had got into the rear to seize upon the baggage, and 
Henry, believing that a fresh enemy was upon him, gave orders, 
\vhich were promptly carried out, to slay the prisoners. The loss of 
the French was enormous, and fell heavily on their nobility, always 
eager to be foremost in fight. Amongst the prisoners who were 
spared was the young Duke of Orleans. 

18. Henry's Diplomacy. 1416— 1417.— If Henry had not yet 
secured the crown of France, he had at least made sure of the crown 
of England. When he landed at Dover he was borne to land on 
the shoulders of the multitude. He entered London amidst wild 
enthusiasm. There was no fear of any fresh conspiracy to place 
the Earl of March on the throne. Inj[. 4 j 5 ,he sent his brother, the 
liukc-eWi^ford, to secure Harfleur against a French attack, 
^iTst he himself was diplomatically active in an attempt to win 
over to his side the Duke of Burgundy and Sigismund, King of the 
Romans, who actually visited him in England. Sigismund promised 
much, but had little power to fulfil his promises, whilst the Duke 
shifted backwards and forwards, looking out for his own advantage 
and giving no real help to either side. In 1417 the quarrels in 
France reached a head. The Count of Armagnac, getting intd 
his possession the Dauphin Charles, a boy of fourteen, establisheJ 
a reign of terror in Paris, and the Duke of Burgundy, summoneci 
by the frightened citizens to their help, levied war against th^ 
Armagnacs and marched to Paris. 

19. Henry's Conquest of Normandy. 1417 — 1419. — Henry 

seized the opportunity and la nd^ed in Norman xlv. Caen was taken 
by^ storrn^ I^rmandy exceptlj^ouen had 

sii bmit^ d to Henrjr. There had been a terrible butchery when 
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Effigy of William Phelip, Lord Uaraulf 
(died 1441), with the Garter and Lan- 
castrian collar of SS. : from his tomb 
at Dennington, Suffolk. U he type of 
armour here shown prevailed from 
about 1415 to 1435 


Caen was stormed, but when 
once submission was secured 
Henry took care that justice and 
order should be enforced, and 
that his soldiers should abstain 
from plunder and outrage. In 
Paris affairs were growing worse. 
The citizens rose against the Ar- 
magnacs and imprisoned all of 
them on whom they could lay 
hands. Then the mob burst into 
the prisons and massacred the 
prisoners, the Count of Armagnac 
himself being one of the number. 
Henry’s army in the meanwhile 
closed round Rouen. The magis- 
trates, to prolong the defence, 
thrust out the poorer inhabitants. 
Henry, who knew not pity when 
there was a practical object to be 
gained, thrust them back. During 
five months the poor wretches 
wandered about half starved, dy- 
ing off day by day. On Christinas 
Day, in honour of Christ’s nativity, 
Henry sent some food to the few 
who were left. Famine did its 
work within as well as without 
the walls, and on January 19, 
1^19, Rouen, the old ducal capital 
of the Norman kings, surren - 
dered t o Henry. 

20? The Murder of the Duke 
of Burgundy and the Treaty of, 
Troyes. 1419 — 1420. — In the 
summer of 1419 English troops 
swept the .country even up to the 
walls of Paris. Henry, however, 
\ gained more by the follies and 
crimes of his enemies than by his 
own skill. Terrified at the pro- 
spect of losing all, Burgundians 
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and Armagnacs seemed for a moment to forget their quarrel and to 
be ready to join together in defence of their common country ; but 
the hatred in their hearts could not be rooted out. At a conference 
between the Duke of Burgundy and the Dauphin on the bridge of 



Marriage of Henry V. and Catherine of France : from the * Life of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick,' drawn by John Rous about 1485. 

Montercau, angry words sprang easily to the lips of both. The 
Duke put his hand on the pommel of his sword, and some of th^ 
Dauphin’s attendants, believing their master’s life in danger, felf 
on the Duke and slew him. After this an agreement between the 
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factions was no longer possible. The new nf RurgnnHy^ 

thf English agaiast thq ^ DantA^ , 
whom he regarded as an accomplice of his father’s murderers. 
Even Queen Isabella, the mother of the Dauphin, shared in the 
outcry against her own son, andjjaj;42Q^was signed the XieatiLEf 
T rpy ^s. by which the Dauphin was di sinheri ted ii;U[^ya^ oLHenry, 
who was to be king of France on the death of Charles VI, In 
accm^nce'' with its terms, Hr^nry CharlpgVg ^Jf^nghtpr 

iath^i?lfiUndj:.id^ci,liancej^^^ 

21. The Close of the Reign of Henry V. 1420 - 1422.— The 

Trea ty of Troyes was very simjlar in its ^tipillatiqns to that 
Hen ryTfl. had made with Stephen at Wallingford (see p. 137). 
The result was 7 as "might have been expected, totally different. 
Henry II. had the English nation behind his back. Henry V. 
presumed to rule over a foreign nation, the leaders of which had 
only accepted him in a momentary fit of passion. He never got 
the whole of France into his power. He hefid^aris and the North, 
whilst the Duke of Burgundy held the East. South of the 
Loire the Armagnacs were strong, and that part of France stood 
by the Dauphin, though even here the English possessed a strip of 
land along the sea-coast in Guienne and Gascony, and at one time 
drew over some of the lords to admit Henry’s feudal supremacy. 
In 1420 Henrv:..fancic.d iL^fc foxJiim to returmt^England, but, in 
his absence, in the_spnng ,pf,x4^5iJiiiJjirother^the Clareneo^^ 

was defeated and slain at Bauge by a force, p 1 Frenchmen and of 
ISFouTsh* auxifiar^ had forgotten that-English victories 

had Been' due to English archery. He had plunged into the fight 
with his horsemen, and had paid the penalty for his rashness with 
his life, h^ nry hurried to the rescue of his followers, and drov e 
tlie F rench overlKeToTrc ; titmjugkJMleans,.i)n the north Bank of 

Instead of laying siege to it 
Henry t urned sharply round northwards to b.e^ici!:c,. Mea u;f,, the 
garrison of which was plundering the country round Paris in the 
name of the Dauphin, and seemed likely to shake the fidelity to 
Henry even of Paris itself. Meaux held out for many months. 
When at last JdJe l ly , in L.j^22»..Henry was already suffering from a 
disease which earned him oft' before the end of the year at the age 
of thirty-five. . Henry V. had given his life to th^ restoration of the 
•authority of the Church in England, and to the establishment of his 
[dynasty at home by means of the glory of foreign lonquest. 
man could do he did, but he could not achieve the impossible. 
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CHAPTER XX 

HENRY VI. AND THE LOSS OF FRANCE. 1422—1451 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Henf y VI., 1433-2461 


The accession of Henry VI. . 2433 

The relief of Orleans 7429 

End of the alliance ^ith the Duke of Burgundy . . 2435 

Marriage of Henry VI. with Margaret of Anjou . . 2445 

Murder of the Duke of Suffolk and Jack Cade*s rebellion . 24^0 
Loss of the last French possessions except Calais . . 1451 


1. Bedford and Gloucester. 1422. — In England Henry V. was 
succeeded in 1422 by his son, Henry VI., a child of nine months. 
In the same year, in consequence of the death of Charles VI., the 
infant was acknowledged as king of Franqq.in.tbe nmlhand east 
of that country. The D auph mTT^Sding the lands south of the 
Loire, and some territory even to the north of it, cla^Rjqd-JQL reign 
over the whole of Fran ce by hereditary ri ght asJCharles JVIL 
Henry V. had appointed his eldest surviving brother, I jf^hh. Du ke 
of pec{for^ .,i ;j e ^pt in France, and his youngest 

Du ke of jGloi^ ster, refflnx,,^^^ - In England there were 

no longer any parties bqnHeSTagainst the Crown, and the title of 
the Earl of March had not a single supporter ; but both the Privy 
Council and the Parliament agreed that the late king couW not 
dispose of the regency by will. Holding that Bedford as the elder 
brother had the better clainr, they nevertheless, in consequence 3 f 
his absence in France, appointed Gloucester Protector, with the 
proviso that he should give up his authority to Bedford if the latter 
were to return to England. They also imposed limitations upon 
the authority of the Protector, requiring him to act by the advice 
of the Council. 

2. Bedford’s Success in France. 1423— 1424.— The English 
nation was bent upon maintaining its supremacy in France. Bed- 
ford was a good watrior and an able statesman. In 1423 he pru- 
denily. married the sis ter of Philip of B urgundy, hoping thereby to 
secure permanently the all-important fldeTity of the Duke, His 
next step was to place difficulties in the way of the-.Sj?ottish auxil- 
iaries who poured into France to the help of Charles. Through 
his influence tlrf captive James I. (see p. 295) was liberated and 
sent home to Scotland, on the understanding that he would prevent 
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his subjects from aiding the enemies of England. Bedford needed 
all the support he could find, as the French had lately been gaining 
ground' In jyg4, however, Bedford defeated them at yemeu il. In 
England it was believed that Verneuil was a second Agincourt, and 
that the French resistance would soon be at an end. 

3. Gloucester’s Invasion of Hainault. 1424. — Bedford’s pro- 
gress in France was checked by the folly of his brother Gloucester, 
who was as unwise and capricious as he was greedy of power. 
Gloucester had lately married Jacqueline, the heiress of Holland 

and Hainault, though her 
husband, the Duke of 
Brabant, was still living, 
on the plea that her first 
marriage was null on the 
ground of nearness of 
kin. In 1424 Gloucester 
overran Hainault, which 
was imdcr*thC govern- 
ment of the Duke of 
Brabant, thereby giving 
offence to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was ,a 
cousin aiid ally of the 
Duke of Brabant, and 
who had no wish to see 
the English holding a 
territory *so near to his 
own county of Flanders. 
The Duke of Brabant re- 
covered Hainault and 
captured Jacqueline, who had already been abandoned by Glou/ 
cester. A coolness arose between the Duke of Burgundy and the 
English which was never completely removed. , 

4. Gloucester and Beaufort. 1425— 1428.— In England as well 
as on the Continent Gloucester’s self-willed restlessness roused 
enemies, the most powerful of them being his uncle, the Chancellor, 
/henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester (^eepp. 301,335), a wealthy 
and ambitious prelate not without those statesmanlike qualities which 
were sadly lacking to Gloucester. If Beaufort ruled the Council, 
Gloucester had the art of making himself popular with the multi- 
tude, whose sympathies were not likely to be given to a bishop of 
the type of Beaufort, v/ho practised no austerities and who had 
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nothing in him to appeal to the popular imagination. So bitter 
was the feud between Gloucester and Beaufort that in 1426 Bedford 
was obliged to visit England to keep the peace between them. 
Before he returned to France he persuaded Beaufort to surrender 
the chancellorship to Kemp, the Bishop of London, and to leave 
England for a time. Moreover, in 1427 he himself swore that as long 
as the king was under age the Council and not the Protector was 
to govern. When Gloucester was asked to take the same oath, he 
signed it, but refused to swear. In X428, after Bedford had returned 
to France, Beaufort came back, bringing with him from Rome the 
title of Cardinal, and authority to raise soldiers for a crusade 
against heretics in Bohemia. A storm was at once raised against 
him. A Cardinal, it was said, was a servant of the Roman See, and 
as no man could serve two masters, he ought not to hold an English 
bishopric or to sit in the English Council, far less to send to 
Bohemia English troops which were needed in France. Gloucester 
fancied that the opportunity of overthrowing his rival had come. 
Beaufort, however, was too prudent to press his claims. He ab- 
sented himself from the Council and allowed the men whom he had 
raised for Bohemia to be sent to France instead. Before the end 
of the year the outcry against him died away, and, Cardinal -as he 
was, he resumed his old place in the Council. 

5. The Siege of Orleans. 1428— 1429.— The time had arrived 
when the presence of every English soldier was needed in PTance, 
Bedford had made himself master of almost the whole country 
north of the Loire except Orlean s. If he could gain that city it 
would be easy for him to overpower Charles, who kept court at 
Chinon. In 1428, therefore^ he laid siege to Orlean s. The city, 
however, defended itself gallantly, though all thaTtfieT^ rench outside 
could hope to do^was to cut off .the ^ supplies qf The 
In thej^sD^emp^ intercept^conyoy of herring;s 

coming from Paris for the English troops, but were beaten offin 
what was jocosely styled the Battle of the H eriings, and it seemed 
as though Orleans, and with it France itself, were cloomed. French- 
men were indeed weary of the foreign yoke and of the arrogant 
insolence of the rough island soldiers. Yet in F ranee all military 
and civil organisation had hitherto come from the kings, and un- 
fortunately for his subjects Charles was easy-tempered and entirely 
incapable either of carrying on war successfully or of inspiring that 
enthusiasm without which the most careful organisation is as tke 
twining of ropes of sand. It would np^H a »n ingpim 

FrenchmetiL with th e belief that it was possible f or the m to defeat 
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the victors of Agincourt and VerneuiL and vet without such a 
miracle irretrievable ruin was at hand. 

6. Jeanne Dare and the Relief of Orleans. 14^ .— The miracle 
was^jyrQught by a voua&jmiden of seventeenZlf an n^ Jarc ^ the 
daughter of a peasant of Domremi, in the duchy of Bar., Her 
home was at a distance from the actual scenes of war, but whilst 
she was still little more than a child, tales_of horror, reaching her 
from afar, had filled her with ‘pity for the realm of France/ and for 
its young king, whom she idealise'd into the pattern of every virtue. 
As shgjbj-opded over the thought of possible deliverance, her warm 
imagination summoned mp before her bright and saintly forms, St. 
Michael, St. Catherine, ^d St. Margaret, who bade her, the chosen 
of God, togo fqrri^nd save the king, and CQndu(±±im.tQ, ^ , eims 
to be crpwned and anointed with the holy oil from the vessel which, 
as men believed, had been brought down from heaven in days of 
old. At last in 1428 her native hamlet was burnt down by a Bur- 
gundran..band. Then the voices of the saints bade her go to 
Vaiicouleurs, where she would find a knight, Robert de Baudricourt, 
who would conduct her to Charles. Months passed before Bau- 
dricourt would do aught but scorn her message, and it was not till 
February X429, when the news from Orleans was most depressing, 
that he consented to take her in his train. She found Charles at 
Chinon, and, as th e story goes, convinced him of her Divine mis- 
§ioaJ)jr recognising him in disguise in the midst of his courtiers. 
Soldiers and theologians alike distr-usted her, but her native good 
sense, her simple apd earnest faith, and above all her purity of heart 
and life disarmed all opposition, and she was sent forth to lead an 
army to the relief of Orleans. She rode on horseback clothed in 
armour as a man, with a sword which she had taken from behind the 
altar of St. Catherine by her side, and a consecrated banner in her 
hand. jbrought with her hope of victory. pnthnsi^;si|p b^iilt nn 

for the realm of F ranee ’ inspired her, and even the rough soldiers who 
followed her forsook for a time their debaucheries that they might 
be fit to follow (}od’s holy maid. Such an army was invincible ; but 
whilst to the French the maid was an instrument of the mercy of 
God, to the English she was an emissary Of hell and the forerunner 
of defeat. On May 7 she led thg , storm of one of the English fortified 
posts by which the town was hemmed in. After a sharp attack she 
planted her standard on the wall The English garrison was slain to 
a man. The line of the besiegers was broken through, and Orleans 
was saved. ' On the 12th the English army was in full retreat. 
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7. The Coronation of Charles VII. and the Capture of the 
Maid. 1429— 1430. —The Maid followed up her victory. She had 
at her side brave and skilful warriors, such as La Hire and the 
Bastard of- Orleans, the illegitimate son of the murdered Louis of 
Orleans, and with their help she pressed the English hard, driving 
them northwai'ds and defeating them at P atay. She insisted on 
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Fotheringhay Church, Northamptonshire, llte contract for building it, between Edwai-d 
Duke of York, and William Horwod, freemason, is dated September 24, 1434- 

conducting Charles to Reims, and he, indolently resisting at first, 
was carried away by her persistent urgency. Hostile towns opened 
their gates to heron the way, and on July 17 she saw with chastened 
joy the man whom she had saved from destruction crowned in the 
great cathedral of Reims. Eor her part, she was eager to push 
on the war, but Charles was slothful, and in a hurry to be back to 
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th^ pleasures of his court. When she led the troops to the attack 
of Paris, she was ordered back by the king, and the army sent 
into winter quarters. In the spring of 1430 th e Maid was allowed 
agSin to attack the Englisli, but ^le had no longer the support 
which she had once had. Many of the French soldiers were meanly 
jealous of her, and were vexed when they were told that they owed 
their victories to a woman. On the other side the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was frightened by the French successes into giving real aid 
to Bedford, and on May 23, in a skirmisli before Xoixipie^fte, her 
d oijlg ^gat to^ thej^laid was 

takenbv Bu.rgundian .spldiers. BeforjBihe gfSZTbltne ye^ her captors 
wno fiiTnly WttcEim 

8;^ TlieTiyai^ jjJnglisTi had no 

difficulty in %ding an ecclesiastical coun to judge their prisoner., 
Even flS^i^nch clergy detested the Maid as having appealed to 
supernatural voices which had not been r'jcognised by the Church ; 
and in spite of an intelligent and noble defence she was condemned to 
be burnt. At the stake she behaved with heroic simplicity When 
the flames curled round her she called upon the saints who had 
befriended her. Her last utterance was a cry of ‘‘Jesus !” An 
Englishman who had come to triumph hung his head for shame. 
“We are lost,” he said ; “ we have burnt a saint ! ” ^ 

9. The Last Years of the Duke of Bedford. 1431— 1435.— The 
English gained nothing by their unworthy vengeance. Though 
the personal presence of the Maid was no longer there to encourage 
her countrymen, they had learnt from her to cherish that ‘ pity for 
the realm of France’ which had glowed so brightly^in her own 
bosom. If was in vain that towards the end of 1 431 Bedford 
carried the yoiinjr Henr y^ now a boy of ten years, whoT^TaEEeaSy 
been crowned in England the year before, to be crowned at Notre 
Dame, th e^cathe dral of Paris. The Parisians were disgusted by 
the troop of foreigners wEI^ accompanied him, and their confi- 
dence was shaken when Bedford sent the king back to England as 
not venturing to trust him amongst his French subji^c^^^ IijJ43;?..the 
armies of Charles VII. stole forwards step by step, and Bedford who 
had no money to pay his troops, could do nothing to resist them. 
The English Parliament, which had cheerfully voted supplies as 
long as there seemed a prospect of conquering f'rance, hung back 
from granting them when victories were no longer won. In 1433 
Bedford was again forced .to return to England to oppose the in- 
trigues of Gloucester, who, though he had lost the title of Protector 
when the young king was crowned, had thrown the government 
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into confusion by his intrigues. When Bedford went back to France 
in 1434 he found the tide running strongly against him. Little mpre 
^han Paris and Normandy were held by the Englishiapd 
of Burgund y was inclining more and more lowarr^cj the Frep^^h. ^-Jn 
143s a congresrwanJelHaTArrasjTmder the Duke of Burgundy’s 
presidency, in the hope that peace might be made. The congress, 
however, failed to accomplish anything, and soon after the English 
ambassadors were withdrawn Bedford died at Rouen. If so wise 
a statesman and so skilful a warrior had failed to hold down h ranee, 
no other Englishman was likely to achieve the task. 

10. The Defection of Burg^undy. 1435 — After Bedford’s death 

the Duke of Burgundy renounced his alliance with the English and 
entered into a league with Charles VII. In 14^, by the death of 
the Duke of Brabant, he inherited Brabant, and in 1436 he inherited 
from the faithless Jacqueline Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland (see p. 308). H e thu s, being already Count of.Flanders, 
became rule r ovcr-JtvdlrXilgh.. p f ,thif! Nerherland s. .in- 

addition~tQ liis own te rrilorica. jjQjiuiituoAu>-> The vassal of the 
king of France was now a European potentate. England had 
therefore to count on the enmity of a ruler whose power of injuring 
her was indeed serious. 

11. The Duke of York in France. 1436-1437.— Bedford’s suc- 

cessor was the young Richard, Duke of York, whose father was 
that Earl of Cambridge who had been, executed at Southampton 
(see p. 301) ; whilst his mother was Anne Mortimer, the sister of 
the Earl of March. As the Earl of March had died in JJg^he 
Duke of York was now, through his mother, the heir of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, and thus, if hereditary right was to be regarded, 
heir to the throne. That a man with such claims should have 
been entrusted with such an office shows how finnly the victories 
of Henry V. had established the House of Lancaster in England. 
Disputes in the English Council, however, delayed his departure, 
and in April 1436, b efore he could arrive i n France, Paris was 
jost, whiisf the Duke of Burgrod y D esiej^^qy C^l gis, England, 
sttllTg"by' Olfi TRRJCtion* orSuin^n^jliSaSe an uh effort. One 

army drove the Burgundians away from before Calais, whilst 
another under the Duke of York himself regained several fortresses 
in Normandy, and in 1437 Lord Talbot drove the Burgundians 
behind the Somme. 

12. The English Lose Ground. 1437— 1443.— Gallant as the 
Duke of York was, he was soon recalled, and in J437-was.su€C€eded 
by Rirh j^rd Beaiirham p. Earl of W arwick . Warwick, however. 
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failed to do more than 
to hold what his prede- 
cessor had gained, and 
he died in 1439. Both in 
England and France 
the suffering was ter- 
rible, and England 
‘ would find neither men 
nor money to support a 
falling cause. In 1439 
a peace conference was 
I held at Calais, but the 
Enpish continued arro- 
gantly to claim ^ the 
crown of France, and 
peace was not to be had. 
In 1440 York was sent 
back, and fighting went 
on till 1443, in which the 
fcnglish lost ground 
both in Normandy and 
in Guienne*. 

13. Continued Ri- 
valry of Beaufort and 
Gloucester. 1439—1441. 
— The chief advocate in 
England ofthe attempt 
to make peace at Calais 
in 1439 had been Car- 
dinal Beaufort, whose 
• immense wealth gave 
him authority over a 
Council which was 
always at its wits’ end 
for money. Beaufort 
was wise enough to see 
that the attempt to re- 
conquer the lost terri- 


Gi!t-latien effiey (frova view) of Richard Beauchamp, * 
Earl of Warwick, died 1439 : from his tomb at 
Warwick. Made by William Austen, of London, 
founder, Z453. 


tory, or even to hold 
Normandy, was hope- 
less. Such a view, how- 
ever, was not likely to 
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be popular. Nations, 
like men, often refuse 
openly to acknowledge 
failure long after they 
cease to take adequate 
means to avert it. Of 
the popular feeling 
Gloucester made him- 
self the mouthpiece, 
and it was by his influ- 
ence that exorbitant 
pretensions had been 
put forward at Calais, 
In 1440 he accused 
Beaufort of using his 
authority for his own 
private interests, and 
though Beaufort gave 
over to the public ser- 
vice a large sum of 
money which he re- 
ceived as the ransom 
of the Duke of Orleans 
from a captivity which 
had lasted twenty-four 
years (see p. 303), 
Gloucester virulently 
charged him with an 
unpatriotic concession 
to the enemy. Glou- 
cester’s domestic rela- 
tions, on the other 
hand, offered an easy 
object of attack. When 
he deserted Jacqueline 
he took a mistress, 
Eleanor Cobham, and 
subsequently married 
her, which he was able 
to do without difficulty, 
as his union with Jac- 
queline was, in the eyes 
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of the Church, no marriage at all. The new Duchess of Gloucester 
being aware that if the king should die her husband would be next 
in order of succession to the throne, was anxious to hasten that 
event It was a superstitious age, and the Duchess consulted an 
astrologer as to the time of the king’s death, and employed a re- 



puted witch to make a waxen image ot the king under the belief 
that as the wax melted before the fire the king’s life would waste 
away. In 1441 these proceedings were detected. The astrologer 
was banged, the witch was burnt, whilst the Duchess escaped with 
doing public penance and with imprisonment for' life. Gloucester 
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could not save her, but he did not lose his place in the Council, 
where he continued to advocate a war policy, though with less 
success than before. 

14. Beaufort and Somerset. 1442 - i443.-~In 1442 Henry was 
in his twenty-first year. Unfeignedly religious and anxious to be 
at peace with all men, his character was far too weak and gentle to 
fit him for governing in those rough times. He had attached him - 
self to Beaufort because Beaufort’s policy was pacific, and because 
Gloucester’s life was scandalous. Beaufort’s position was secured 
at court, but the situation was not one in which a pacific states- 
man could hope for success. The French would not consent to 
make peace till all that they had lost had been recovered ; yet, 
hardly bested as the English in France were, it was impossible in 
the teeth of English public opinion for any statesman, however 
pacific, to abandon lands still commanded by English garrisons. 
Every year, however, brought the problem nearer to the inevitable 
solution. In 1442 the French attacked the strip of land which was 
all that the English now held m Guienne and Gascony, and with 
the exception of Bordeaux and Bayonne captured almost every 
fortified town. The command in France was given to Cardinal 
Beaufort’s nephew, John Beaufort , p,uke of Somerset . Somerset, 
who was thoroughly incompetent, did not even leave England till 
the autumn of 1443, and when he arrived in France accomplished 
nothing worthy of his office. 

15. The Angevin Marriage Treaty. 1444-— 1445.— Heniy now 
fell under the influence of William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, a 
descendant of the favourite of Richard II. Sufiolk had fought 
bravely in P’rance, and had learnt by sad experrSnee the hopeless- 
ness of the English cause. Jn 1444^ w ith the consent of the king 
and the Parliament , he ne^t^tfated at Tours a truce for t en month s. 
In order to make it more lasting there was lo"t) e a marriage 
betwee n Henry and Margaret of Anjou. ^Jier father, Rene, the 
Duke of Anjou, was titular king of Jerusalem and Sicily, in neither 
of which did he possess a foot of ground, whilst his duchy of Anjou 
was almost valueless to him in consequence of the forays of the 
English, who still held posts in Maine. Charles had the more 
readily consented to the truce, because jt was understood diat t^^ 
surrender of Maine would be a condition of the' marriage. In 1445 
Suffolk led Margaret to England, where her marriage to Henry was 
solemnised. A French queen who brought with her no portion 
except a truce bought by the surrender of territory could hardly 
fail to be unpopular in England. 
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16. Deaths of Gloucester and Beaufort. 1447. —The truce was 
renewed from time to time, and Suffolk’s authority seemed firmly 
established. In 1447 Gloucester was charged with high treason 
in a Parliameilt held at Bury St. Edmunds, but before he had time 
to answer he was found dead in his bed. His death may, with 
strong probability, be ascribed to natural causes, but it was widely 
believed that he had been murdered and that Suffolk was the 



Part of Wingfield manor-house, Derbyshire : built by RalpH^ Lord 
Cromwell, about 1440. 


murderer. A. few weeks later Gloucester’s old rival, Cardinal 
Beaujfort, the last real statesman who sujiported the throne of 
Henry VI., followed him to the grave, and Suffolk was left alone to 
bear the responsibility of government and the disgrace of failure. 

17. The Loss of the French Provinces. ii)48 — 1449.— Suffolk 
had undertaken more than he was able to fulfil. Somerset had died 
in 1444, and Suffolk being jealous of all authority but his own. 
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he sent York to govern Ireland. He could not secure the fulfil- 
ment of the conditfons which he had made with the king of France. 



'T* ^'mia^aBSS3smm^^Ss:iSi&^¥-^^ 

The English commanders refused to evacuate and 021.^4^ 

French army entered t he province and the 
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Edmund, the new Duke of Somerset, was sent to take the com- 
mand in Normandy, which had formerly been held by his brother. 
In 1449 an Aragonese captain in the English service, who had no 
pay for his troops, having seized Fougferes, a place on the frontier 
of Brittany, for the sake of the booty to be gained, Charles made 
the attack an excuse for the renewal of the war. So destitute was 
the condition in which the English forces were left that neither 
Somerset nor the warlike Talbot (see p. 313), who had recently been 
created Earl of Shrewsbury^, was able to resist him. JRo^^n fel l 
in juy. and in lASQJhe whole oi Normandy In 1451 t he 

Trenoi attacke dJBordeau x and Bayonne, two port-townTwIn^f, in 
consequence of their close commerciiai mtercourse with England, 
had no wish to transfer their allegiance to Charles. England, how- 
ever, sent them no succour; and before the end of the year they were 
forced t<p capitulate. ^ The relics of Guienne and Gascony thus 
passed into the hands of the French, and of all the possessions 
which the kings of England had once held on the Continent 
Calais alone remained. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE LATER YEARS OF HENRY VI. I450- 1461 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Henry VI., 1423 - 1461 

Murder of the Duke of Suffolk and Jack Cade’s rebellion . 1450 

First Protectorate of the Duke of York 1453 

First Battle of St. Albans and second Protectorate of the 

Duke of York 1455 

Battle of Blore Heath and the discomdture of the Yorkists 1459 
After a Yorkist victory at Northampton the Duke of York 
is declared heir to the crown, but is defeated and slain 

at Wakefield ... * 1460 

Battles of Mortimer’s Cross, St. Albans, and Towton . 1461 
Coronation of Edward IV. 1461 

I. The Growth of Inclosures. — Since -the insurrection of the 
peasants in 1381 (see p. 268) villeinage had to a great extent been 
dying out, in consequence of the difficulty felt by the lords in en- 
forcing their claims. Yet the condition of the classes connected 
with the land was by no means prosperous. The lords of manors 
indeed abandoned the old system of cultivating their own lands 
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by the labour of villeins, or by labourers hired with money paid by 
villeins in commutation for bodily service. They began to let out 
their land to tenants who paid rent for it ; but even the new system 
did not bring in anything like the old profit. The soil had been 
exhausted for want of a proper system of manuring, and arable 
land scarcely repaid the expenses of its cultivation. For this evil 
a remedy was found in the inclosure of lands for pasturage. This 
change, which in itself was beneficial by increasing the produc- 
tiveness of the country, and by giving rest to the exhausted soil, 
became oppressive because all the benefit went to the lords of the 
manors, whilst the tenants of the manors were left to struggle on as 
best they might. Not only had they no share in the increase of 
wealth which was brought about by the inclosure of what had 
formerly been’ the common land of the manors, but the poorer 
amongst them had less employment than before, as it required fewer 
men to look after sheep than to grow corn. 

2. Increasing Power of the Nobility. — The disproportionate 
increase of the wealth of the landowners threw into their hands a 
disproportionate amount of power. The great landowner especially 
was able to g-ather bands of retainers and to spread terror around 
him. The evil of liveries and maintenance, which had become 
prominent in the reign of Richard II. (see p. 281), had increased 
since his deposition. It was an evil which the kings were power- 
less to control. Again and again complaints were raised of ‘ want 
of governance.^ Henry V. had abated the mischief for a time by 
employing the unruly elements in his wars in F ranee, but it was a 
remedy which, when defeat succeeded victory, only increased the 
disease which it was meant to cure. When France was lost band? 
of unruly men accustomed to deeds of violence poured back into 
England, where they became retainers of the great landowners, who 
with their help set king and laws at defiance. 

3. Case of Lord Molynes and John Paston.— The difficulty of 
obtaining justice may be illustrated .by a case which occurred in 
Norfolk. The manor of Gresham belonged to John Paston, a 
gentleman of moderate fortune. It was coveted by Lord Molynes, 
who had no legal claim to it whatever. Lord Molynes, however, 
took possession of it in 1448 with the strong hand. If such a thing 
had happened at present Paston would have gone to law ; but to 
go to law implies the submitting of a case to a jury, and in those 
days a jury was not to be trusted to do justice. In the first place 
it was selected by the sheriff, and the sheriff took care to choose 
such men as would give a verdict pleasing to the great men whom 

V 
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he wished to serve, and in the second place, supposing that the 
sheriff did not do this, a juryman who offended great men by giving 
a verdict according to his conscience, but contrary to their desire, 
ran the risk of being knocked on the head before he reached home. 
Paston accordingly, instead of going to law, begged Lord Molynes 
to behave more reasonably. Finding his entreaties of no avail, he 
took possession of a house on the manor. Lord Molynes merely 
waited till Paston was away from home, and then sent a thousand 
men, who drove out Paston’s wife and pillaged and wrecked the 
house. Paston ultimately recovered the manor, but redress for the 
injury done him was not to be had. 

4. Suffolk’s Impeachment and Murder. 1450. —A government 
which was too weak to redress injuries was certain to be unpopular. 
The loss of the French possessions made it still more unpopular. 
The brunt of the public displeasure fell on Suffolk, who had just been 
made a duke, and who, through the queen’s favour, was all-powerful 
at court. It was believed that he had sold himself to France, and 
it was known that whilst the country was impoverished large 
grants had been made to court favourites. An outcry was raised, 
that the king ‘ should live of his own/ and ask for no more grants 
from his people. In 1450 Suffolk was impeached. Though the 
charge brought against him was a tissue of falsehoods, Henry did 
not dare to shield him entirely, and ordered him into banishment 
for five years. Suffolk, indeed, embarked for the Continent, but a 
large ship ranged up alongside of the vessel in which he was. 
Having been dragged on board amidst cries of “Welcome, traitor I” 
he was, two days afterwards, transferred to a boat,” where his head 
was chopped off with six strokes of a' rusty sword. His body was 
flung on the beach at Dover. 

5. Jack Cade’s Rebellio n. 1450.— Suffolk’s supporters re- 
mained m ofllice after his death. The men of Kent rose against 
them, and found a leader in an Irish adventurer, Jack Cade , who 
called himself Mortimer, and gave out that he was an illegitimate 
son of the late Earl of March. He established hims elf on I?la ck- 
heath a t the head of ^000 me n, asking that the burdens of the 
people should be diminished, the Crown estates recovered, and the 
DulB “of York recalled from Ireland to take th® place of the4)rjesent 
council lors. Jack Cade’s rebellion, in short, unlike that of A^at 
Tylerfwas a gohtical, not a social movement. In demanding that 
the government should be placed in the hands of the Duke of York, 
Jack Cade virtually asked that the Duke should step into the place, 
not of the Council, but of the King— that is to say, that a ruler who 
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could govern should be substituted for one who could not, and in 
whose name the great families plundered England. It was this 
demand which opened the long struggle which was soon to devas- 
tate the country. At first it seemed as if Jack Cade would carryall 
before him. Londo n, w hich had the most to. gain by the establish- 
ment of a strong 'government, opened.its gates, to Wip. When, 
however, he was teste'd by success, he was found wanting. Striking 
with his sword the old Roman milestone known as London Stone, 
he cried out, “Now is Mortimer lord of this city,” His followers 
gave themselves up ta wild, excesses. They beheaded Lord Say 
ahd'ffi? the Sheriff of Kent, and carried about their heads 

on pikesT^liey plundered houses and shops. The citizens who 
had invited them to enter now turned against them. After a fight 
Lo pdon Bridge t he insurgents agreed to go home on the promisf 
Cade himself, attempting to gather fresh forcegf^ 
was chased into Sussex and slain. ^ 

6 . Rivalry of York a nd Somerset 14^0— In the sum- 
mer of 1450, Richard, Duke of York, the real leader of the opposi- 
tion, came back from Ireland. He found that Somerset, who had just 
returned from Normandy after the final loss of that province (see 
p. 320), had succeeded Suffolk^n theJs^ing’s confidence. ( Somerset^ 
however, was not merely the favourite of Henry and th e qiI6eJa._Tb,e 
bulk of the nobility was o n his side, wh ilst York was supported by the 
forc e of popular discontent and by such of t he nofflit^^ ' 

j? in 1451 the 

loss of Guienrre .and Gascony increased the weight of Somerset's 
unpopularity. In 1452 bothj)arties took arms ; but, this time, civil 
war was averted'Ly a promise from the king that York should be 
admitted to the Council, and that Somerset should be placed in 
confinement till he answered the charges against him. On this York 
dismissed his army. Henry, however, was not allowed to keep his 
promise, and Somerset remained in power, whilst York was glad 
to be allowed to retire unhurt. Somerset attempted to recover his 
credit by fresh victories in France, and sent the old Earl of Shrews- 
bury to Bordeaux to reconquer Gascony. Shrewsbi^ was suc- 
cessful for a while, but in 1453 h e was defeated and slain at 
Castillon, and the whole enterprise came to nothing. 

TTThe First Protectorate of the Duke of York. 1453— i4S4«-~ 
Henry’s mind had never been strong, and in i 4 S 3 ^it jsntirely. gave 
w ay. H is insanity was probably inherited from his maternal grand- 
father, Charles VI. The queen bore him a son, named Edward, 
but though the infant was brought to his father, Henry gave no sign 
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of recognising his presence. It was necessary to place the govern- 
ment in other hands, and in the Duk e of York was named 
Protector by. the.. Cords, which, as the majority of its 
members were at that time ecclesiastics, did not always re-echo the 
sentiments of the great families. If only the king had remained 
permanently insane York might have established an orderly govern- 
ment. Henry, however, soon recovered as much sense as he-ever 
had, and Yofk^s protectorate came to an end. 

8. The First Battle of St. Albans and the Duke of York’s 
Second Protectorate. — The restoration of Henry was in reality the 
restoration of Somerset. In 145$ York, fearing destruction, took 
arrns against his rival. A batflleros fought at St. Albans, in whic h 
Somerset was defeated and slain. This was the first battle in, the 

because a red rose was the 




wars Known as tr 
badge of the House of Lancaster, to which Henry belonged, and 
a white rose the badge of the House of York. Aft®** victory 
York accompanied the kin g to London. Though the bulk of the 
nobility was against him, he had on his side the powerful family of 
the Nevills, as he had married Cicely Nevill, the sister of the head 
of that family, the Earl of Salisbury. Still more powerful was 
Salisbury’s eldest son, who had married the heiress of the Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick, and who held the earldom of Warwick 
in right of his wife.^ In Tu ne^|^^ ^ «^ t he king.j^afrn^6ftki>in&an e ,, a^ 
York was fojJJia^ecQnd time nan^^ This Protectorate, 

however, did not last long,' as early in ^4^6 the kii^ recoj^ered, Jaisu 
senseSjjgJLd-York had to 
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Thomas Montague, 
Earl of Salisbury 


John of Gaunt 

Ralph Nevill, =» Jo 
• Earl of I 
Westmoreland 


Joan 


Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick 


Alice = 


r 


I I 
Anne = Richard, 

Earl of Warwick, 
the king-maker, 
killed at Barnet, 
1471 


Richard, 
Earl of 
Salisbury, 
beheaded at 
Pontefract, 
1460 


John, 

Marquess of 
Montague 


Cicely = Richard, 
Duke of 
York, 
killed at* 
Wakefield, 
1460 


-- I 

George, 
Archbishop 
of York 
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9. Discomfiture of the Yorkists. 1456— 1459.— For two years 
Henry exercised such authority as he was capable of exercising. 
In 1458 he tried his hand at effecting a reconciliation. The chiefs 



A sea>fight : from the * Life of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick: ' 
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of the two parties walked hand in 
hand in procession to St. Paulas, Ydrk 
himseirTeadmg" "the queen. The 
-Yorkists founded masses for the re- 
pose of the souls of their enemies 
slain at St. Albans, and paid monej^ 
to their widows. It seemed as if the 
old practice of the weregild (see p. 32) 
had been unexpectedly revived. The 
spirit \Vhich had made weregild pos- 
sible was, however, no longer to be 
found, y^rjivi^retirod Jtp^ Calais^/ 
which he was governor, and sentbut 
vessels to j)lundja:^ thp merchant ships 
O^ ltTna^tiOns. ^hen he was sum- 
to" Westminster to give ac- 
count of his actions, a quarrel broke 
out there between his servants and 
those of the king. Believing his own 
life to be in danger^.be-mbade* htsivay 
back to Calais. The Yorkists^ spent 
the' winter in preparing for war. In 
the summer o f Lo rd Audley, sent 
by the queen to seize , the Ear) of 
.‘^lisburyj. was defeated by him at 
Blore H^hy in Staffordshire. Later 
in the year the two parties with their 
whole forces prepared for a battle 
near Ludlow, but the Yorkists found 
thernsHves no match for their enemies, 
and, without fighting, York, with his 
second son, the Earl of Rutland, took 
refiige^n Ireland. His- eld^t^ son 
Edward, Earl of March, with Salis-, 
bury hnd^ Warwick, made his way to 

Calais. 

" "1 or T he ' B a t tl e of N orth am pton 
and the ISuke oFYorts Claim to the 


EfFgy of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.O. I I460.— In 1460 the Yorkist 

(died 1471): from his tomb at I Earls of Salisbury,' Warwick, anct 

Stanton Harcourt, 0 ;fon : show- ,, , ^ ^ 

ing armour worn from about 1445 March were once more in England.^ 

They defeated the royal army at 
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I^rtha mpton and captured Ae k ipg. York returned from Ireland, 
an 37 as soon as Parliament met, took an unexpected step. If heredi- 
tary descent was to count for anything, his claim to the throne was 
superior to that of Henry himself, as he was the heir of Edward III. 
thr ough his mot her An^Cj^tlie si ster of the last Earl of March. ^ The 
Duke of York now placed his hand on the throne, claiming it in right 
of birth. The Lords decided that lienry, to whom they had sworn 
oaths of fealty, should retain the cr own, b ut that York should succeed 
hife; tblhe exclusion of Henry’s son, Edward, Prince of Wales. 

II. Battl e of W akefield^.. — The struggle, which had 

at first been one between two unequal sections of the nobility, each 
nominally acknowledging Umry VI. as. their king, thus came to be 
one between the Houses of Lancaster and York. The queen, savage 
at the wrong done to her son, refused to accept the compromise. 
Withdmwing to tjie Nortl:, she summoned to her aid the Earl of 
N orthumberland andjhe Lancastrian lords. The N orth was always 
expose? to Scottish invasions, an?ihe constant danger kept the 
inhabitants ready for war, and strengthened the authority of the 
great lords who led them. For the same reason the people of 
the North were ruder and less civilised than their fellow-country- 
men in the South. Plunder and outrage did not come amiss 
to men who were frequently subjected to plunder and out- 
rage. An army composed of 18,000 of these rough warriors placed 
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itself at the queen’s disposal. With these she routed her enemies 
at Wakefield. York himself His son, Rutland, was 

father had been slain 

at St., Albans. Salisbury was subsequently beheaded by the popu- 
lace at Pontefract. By command of Margaret, York’s head was cut 
off, and, adorned in mockery with a paper crown, was fixed with 
those of Salisbury and Rutland above one of the gates of York. 

12. T he Battle of Mortimer’s Cross and the Second Battle 

of St. Alban s, i ^. — The battle of WakelietJ'diffefeifln' cha- 
fadt6r from the earlier battles of the war. They had been but 
conflicts between bands of noblemen and their armed retainers, in 
which the general population took little part, whilst the ordinary 
business of the country went on much as usual. At Wakefield not 
only were cruel passions developed, but a* new danger appeared. 
When Margaret attempted to gain her ends with the help pf her 
rude northern followers, she rou sed, against her the fears^of the 
wealthier^nd tpqr^^Dsperous South. The South found a leader 
in^l?^l??^^S^^pWar(l. Though only in his nineteenth year. 
Ell t had the qualities of a commander. Rapid 
in his movements, he fell upon some Lancastrian forces and de- 
feated them on February 2, 146 1, at Mortimer’s Cross, In the 
meanwhile Margaret was marcbrng^ITTier northern host upon 
London, plundering and destroying as she went. Warwick, carry- 
ing Ifie king with him, met her on the way, but in the secpnd battle 
of St fought on February 17 — was driven back, leaving 

tliirSlng behind him. 

13. ^ The Battle of Towton and the Coronation of Edward IV. 
1461.— Wifh. a*^ ^cIvTlTsSTaHny^ at her back, Margaret might have 
won her way into London, and established her authority, at least 
for a time. Her unbridled supporters celebrated their victory by 
robbery and rape, and Margaret was uhable to lead them forward. 
The Londoners steeled their hearts against her. Edward was 
marching to their help, and on February 25 he entered London. 
TheTnenbf the neighbouring counties flocked in to his support. 
On March 2 the crown was offered to him at Clerkenwell by such 
lords as happened to be in London. On his presenting him- 
self to the multitude in Westminster H^ll, he was greeted with 
shouts of “ Long live the king ! ” Edward IV. represented to 
peace-loving England the order which had to be upheld against 
the barbarous host which Margaret and the Lancastrian lords had 
called to their aid. He had yet to justify the choice. The northern 
host had retreated to its own country, and Edward swiftly followed 
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it up. His advanced guard was surprised and driven back at Ferry 
Bridge ; but his main army pressed on, and on March 29 gained 
a decisive victory at .Towton. The slaughter of the defeated side 
was enormous. .Margaret escaped with Henry to Scotland, and 
Edward, returning. southwardt» was crowned at Westminster on 
June 29. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE YORKIST KINGS 

EDWARD IV., 1461—1483. EDWARD V., 1483. 
RICHARD III., 1483—1485. 

LEADING DATES 


Coronation of Edward IV. ... . 1461 

Restoration of Henry VI 1470 

Edward IV. recovers the crown— Battles of Barnet and 

Tewkesbury 1471 

Edward V 1483 

Richard IK. deposes Edward V 1483 

Richard III. killed at Bos worth 1485 


I. Edward IV. and the House of Commons. 1461. — On June 29, 
1461, Edward IV. was crowned, and created his two brothers, 
(ieorge and Richard, Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. His 
first Parliament declared the three Lancastrian kings to have beea 
usurpers, and Plenry VI., his wife, his son, and his chief sup- 
porters, to be traitors. At the end of the session Edward thanked 
the Commons for their support, and assured them of his resolution 
to protect them at the hazard of his own life. It was the first time 
that a king had addressed the Commons, and his doing so was a 
sign that a new era had begun, in which the v/ishes of the middle 
class in town and country were to prevail over those of the great 
nobles. It did not follow that the House of Commons would take 
the control of the government into its own hands, as it does at the 
present day. For a longtime the election of the members had 
been carried out under pressure from the local nobility. If the 
great men in a county resolved that certain persons should be re- 
turned as members, those who came to the place of election in 
support of others would be driven off, and perhaps beaten or wounded. 
Consequently each House of Commons had hitherto represented the 
dominant party, Lancastrian or Yorkist, as the case might be. 
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Before there could be a House of Commons capable of governing, 
the interference of the nobles with elections would have to be 
brought to an end, and it was only by a strong king that their 
power could be overthrown. The strengthening of the kingship 
was the only road to future constitutional progress. 

2. Loss of the Mediaeval Ideals.— Before the end of the 15th 
century the English people had lost all the ideals of the middle 

ages. The attempt of 
Henry V. to revive the 
old ecclesiastical feel- 
ing had broken down 
through the race for 
material power opened 
by his French wars, 
and through the sava- 
gery of the wars of the 
Roses. The new reli- 
gious feeling of Wycliffe 
and the nobler Lollards 
had perished with Sir 
John Oldcastle from the 
same causes. Neither 
the Church nor the op- 
ponents of the Church 
had any longer a sway 
over men^s hearts. The 
clergy continued to per- 
form their part in the 
services of the Church 
not indeed without be- 
lief, but without the 
spiritual fervour which 
influences the lives of 
men. The chivalry of 
the middle ages was as dead as its religion. Men spoke of women 
as coarsely as they spoke of their cattle. Human nature indeed could 
not be entirely crushed. John Paston^s' wife (see p. 321), for in- 
stance, was quaintly aflectionate. “ I would,” she once wrote to 
her husband, “ ye were at home, if it were for your ease . . . now 
liever than a gown, though it were of scarlet.” But the system of 
wardship (see p. 116) made marriages a matter of bargain and sale. 
“ For very need,” wrote a certain Stephen Scrope, “ I was fain to 
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sell a little daughter I have for much less than I should ” When 
Scrope was old he wished to marry Paston’s young sister, and the 
girl was willing to take hip if she were sure that his land was not 
burdened with debt. She would 1 ^ glad enough to escape from 
home. Her mother kept her in close confinement and beat her once 
or twice every week, and sometimes twice a day, so that her head 
was broken in two or three places. This low and material view of 
domestic life had led to an equally low and material view of political 
life, and the cruelty which stained the wars of the Roses was but the 
outcome of a state of society in which no man cared much for any- 
thing except his own greatness and enjoyment. The ideal which 
shaped itself in the minds of the men of the middle class was a 
king acting as a kind of chief constable, who, by keeping great 
men in order, would allow their inferiors to make money in peace. 

3. Fresh Efforts of the Lancastrians. 1462— 1465.— Edward 
IV. only very partially responded to this demand. He was swift 
in action when a crisis came, and was cruel in his revenge, but he 
was lustful and indolent when the crisis was passed, and he had 
no statesmanlike abilities to lay the foundatioris of a powerful 
government. The wars were not ended by his victory at Towton. 
In 1462 Queen Margaret reappeared in the North, and it was not 
till 14^ that Warwick’s brother, Lord Montague, thoroughly 
defeated her forces'* af Hedgefey Moor and Hexham ; for which 
victories he was rewarded by Edward with the earldom of North- 
umberland, which had been forfeited by the Lancastrian head of the 
House of Percy. Montague’s victory was marked by the usual 
butcheries ; the Duke of Somerset, a son of the duke who had 
been slain at St. Albans, being amongst those who perished on the 
scaffold. In 1465 Henry himself was taken prisoner and lodged in 
th e Towe r. 

‘“If: Edward’s Marriage. 1^4 . — Whilst these battles were 
being fought Edward was lingeringin the South courting the young 
widow of Sir John Grey, usually known by her maiden name as 
Elizabeth Wqgdville. His marriage to her gave offence to his 
noble supporters, who disdained to acknowledge a queen of birth 
so undistinguished ; and their ill-will was increased when they found 
that Edward distributed amongst his wife’s kindred estates and 
preferments which they had hoped to gain for themselves. The 
queen’s father became Earl Rivers and Lord Constable, and her 
brothers and sisters were enriched by marriages with noble wards 
of the Crown. One of her brothers, a youth of twenty, was 
married to the old Duchess of Norfolk, who was over eighty. 
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5. Estrangement of Warwick. 1465— 1468.— No doubt there 
was as much of policy as of affection in the slight shown by Edward 
to the Yorkist nobility. Warwick— the Kipgrmaker ^ as he jwas 
called— had special cause for ill-humour. He had expec tjgil,to be a 
King-ruler as well as a King-maker, and he 

he found Edward slipping away from his control. It seemed as if 
Edward had the settled purpose of raising up a new nobility to 
counterbalance the old. In 1467 Warwick’s brother, the Arch- 
bishop of York, was deprived of the chancellorship. In foreign 
politics, too, Edward and Warwick disagreed. Warwick had 
taken up the old policy of the Beauforts, and was anxious for an 
alliance with the astute Louis XL, who had in 1461 succeeded his 
father, Charles VII., as king of France Edward, perhaps with 
some thought passing through his head of establishing his throne 
by following in the steps of Henry V., declared for an alliance with 
Burgundy. In 1467 Warwick was allowed to go to France as an 
ambassador, whilst Edward was entertaining Burgundian ambas- 
sadors in England. In the same year Charles the Rash succeeded 
his father, Philip the Good (see p. 306), as Duke of Burgundy, 
and in- 1468 manried Edward’s sister, Margaret. The Duke of 
Burgundy, the rival of the king of France, was the lord of the 
seventeen provinces of the Netherlands, and his friendship brought 
with it that peaceful intercourse with the manufacturing towns of 
Flanders which it was always the object of English policy to 
secure. 

6. Warwick’s Alliance with Clarence. 1469— 1470.— Warwick, 

disgusted with Edward, fouad an .ally in Edward’s brother, 
Cl arence^ ^who, like Warwick, was jealous of the Woodvilles. 
Warwick had no son, and his two daughters, IsabjgL^nd Ajuae, 
would one day share his vast estates between them, ^ftrwid^ 
gave Isab d in.marriageloX encouraged him to ^ink 

thaTirihr^t be possible to seat him — in days when everything 
seemed possible to the strong— on Edward’s throne. Edward had 
by this time lost much of his popularity. His extravagant and 
luxurious life made men doubt whether anything had been gained 
by substituting him for Henry, and in 1469 and 1470 there were 
risings fomented by Warwick. In the latter year Edward, with 
the help of his cannon, the importance of which in battles was 
now great, struck such a panic into his enemies at a battle nea r 
Stamfords that the place of action came to be known as j^ ose - 
IrOayFiBid, from the haste with which the fugitives stripped them- 
selves of their armour to make their flight the easier. Warwick 
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and Clarence fled across the sea. Warwick was governor of Calais, 
but'his own officer there refused to admit him, and he was forced 
to take refuge in France.* 

7. The Restoration of Henry VI. 1470.— Warwick knew that 
he had no chance of recovering power without the support of the 
Lancastrian party, and, disagreeable as it was to him, he allowed 
Louis XL to reconcile him to Queen Margaret, the wife of that 
Henry VL, of whom he had been the bitterest enemy. Louis, who 

, I'-’ S- ■W..44 ' . ■ . 



A fifteenth-century ship : from Harl. MS. 2278. 


dreaded Edward’s alliance with the Duke of Burgundy, did every- 
thing to support Edward’s foes, and sent Warwick.ofif to England, 
where he was subsequently to be joined by Edward, 

who was in his most careless mood, was foolish enough to trust 
Warwick’s brother, Montague, from whom he had taken away, 
not only his new earldom of Northumberland to restore it to the 
head of the Percies (see p. 331), but all the lands connected with 
it, and had thought to compensate him with the mere marquisate 
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of Montague, unaccompanied by any estate wherewith to support 
the dignity of his rank. Montague turned against him, and 
Edward, fearing for his life, fled to Hollana7*'*Warwidc“ became 
master of England, and this time the King-maker drew Pl^ry 
frSiiTthe Tower and placed him once more on the throne, imbecile 
as he now was. 

ST Edward IV. recovers the Throne. 1471.— In the spring 
of 1471 Edward was back in England, landing at Ravenspur, 
where Henry IV. had landed in 1399. Like Henry IV., he lyingly 
declared that he had come merely to claim his duchy and estates. 
Like Henry IV., too, he found a supporter in an Earl of 
Northumberland, who was this time the Percy who, Lancastrian 
as he was, had been restored by Edward to his earldom at the 
expense of Montague. Clarence, too—false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence, as Shakspere truly calls him— had offered to betray 
Warwick. Edward gathered a sufficient force to march unassailed 
to London, where he was enthusiastically received. Taking with 
him tfie unfortunate Hjenry he won a complete victory at.^arneL 
The battle was fought in a dense fog, and was decided by a panic 
caused amongst Warwick’s men through the firing of one of their 
divisions into another. Warwick ^d Montague were ainQng;^the 
slain. By^his time Margaret had landed with a^fresh -army^ a t 
W^mouthT' ^Edward caiight hir and her army at 
where he inflicted on her a crushing defeat. Her son, Edward 
Prince of Wale^ was either slain in the battle, or more probal^ly 
mur'aered after the fight was over ; and the Duke of Somerset, the 
brother of the duke who had been executed after the battle 
of Hexham (see p. 331), the last male heir of the House of 
Beaufort, as well as others, who had taken refuge in the abbey, were 
afterwards put to death, though Edward had solemnly promised 
them their lives. On the night after Edward’s return to London 
Henry VI. ended his life in the Tower. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that he was murdered, and that, too, by Edward’s 
directions. 

9. Edward IV. prepares for War with France. 1471 -1474. — 

Edward IV. was now all powerful. He had no competitor to fear. 
No descendant of Henry IV. remained alive. Of the Beauforts, the 
descendants of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swynford (see p. 282), 
the male line had perished, and the only representative was young 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, whose mother, the Lady Margaret, 
was the daughter of the first Duke" of Somerset, and the cousin of 
the two dukes who had been executed after the battles of Hexham 
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and Tewkesbury.’ His father, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
who died before his birth, was the son of a Welsh gentleman of no 
great mark, who had had the luck to marry Catherine of France, 
the widow of Henry V. The young Richmond was, however, an 
exile, and, as he was only fourteen years of age when Edward was 
restored, no serious danger was as yet to be apprehended from that 
side. Moreover, the slaughter amongst both the Yorkist and the 
Lancastrian nobility had, for the time, put an end to all danger of 
a rising. Edward was, therefore, at liberty to carry out his own 
foreign policy. He obtained grants from Parliament to enable 
him, in alliance with Charles of Burgundy, to make war against 
Louis XL The grants were insufficient, and he supplemented 
them by a newly invented system of bene volenceSj^, which were 
nominally free gifts made to him by the well-to-do, but which 
were in reality exactions, because those from whom they were re- 
quired dared not refuse to pay. The system raised little general ill 
will, partly because the small owners of property who were relieved 
from taxation were not touched by the benevolences, and partly 
because the end which Edward had put to the civil war made his 
government welcome. In some cases his personal charm counted 
for something. One old lady whom he asked for ten pounds 
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replied that for the sake of his handsome face she would give 
him twenty. He kissed her and she at once made it forty. 

10. The Invasion of France. 1475. - In 1475 Edward invaded 
France. If he could have secured the steady support of the Duke 
of Burgundy he might have accomplished something, but the Duke’s 
dominions were too scattered to enable him to have a settled policy. 
He was sometimes led to attack the king of P" ranee, because he had 
interests as a French vassal ; whilst at other times he threw all his 
strength into projects for encroachments in Germany, because he 
had also interests as a vassal of the Emperor. When Edward 
landed Charles was anxious to carry on war in Germany, and 
would give no help to Edward in France. Louis XL, who pre^ 
ferred a victory of diplomacy to one of force, wheedled Edward 
into a seven years’ truce by a grant of 75,cxx) crowns, together 
with a yearly pension of 50,000, and by a promise to marry the 
Dauphin Charles to Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of the k'mg of 
England. Louis also made presents to Edward’s chief followers, 
and was delighted when the English army turned its back on 
France. In consequence of this understanding Queen Margaret 
recovered her liberty. 

11. Fall and Death of Clarence. 1476—1478.- -Soon after Ed- 
ward’s return he became suspicious of his brother Clarence, who 
took upon himself to interfere with the course of justice. In 1477 
the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Rash, was slain at Nancy by 
the Swiss, leaving only a d^iughter, Mary. Ducal Burgundy was 
at once seized by Louis, as forfeited for want of male heirs, but 
Franche Comt6, or the county of Burgundy, was a part of the 
Empire, and therefore beyond his reach ; and this latter district, 
together with the provinces of the Netherlands, formed a dower 
splendid enough to attract suitors for Mary’s hand. Amongst 
these was Clarence,’ now a widower! Edward, who had no wish 
to see his brother an independent sovereign, forbade him to 
proceed with his wooing. Other actions of Clarence were displeas- 
ing to the king, and when Parliament met, 1478, Edward with his 
own mouth accused his brother of treason. Clarence was condemned 
to death, and perished secretly in the Tower, being, according to 
rumour, drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

12. The Last Years of Edward IV. 1478— 1483.— The remainder 
of Edward’s life was spent in quiet, as far as domestic affairs were 

1 Mary was the child of an earlier wife of Charles the Bold than Margaret 
the sister of Edward IV. and Clarence, and the latter was therefore not related 
to her. 
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concerned. In foreign affairs he met with a grave disappointment. 
Mary of Burgundy had found a husband in Maximilian, archduke 
of Austria, the son of the Emperor Frederick III. In 1482 she 
died, leaving two children, Philip and Margaret. The men of 
Ghent set Maximilian at naught, and, combining with Louis, forced 
Maximilian in the treaty^f^^yra^ to promise the hand of Margaret 
to the Dauphin, and the cession of some Netherlandish territory 
to France. Edward died on April 9, 1483, and it has been said 
that the treaty of Arras, which extended French influence in the 
Netherlands, brought about his death. It is more reasonable 
to attribute it to the dissoluteness of his life. 

13. Edward V. and the Duke of Gloucester. 1483.— Edward IV. 
left two sons. The elder, a boy of twelve, was now Edward V., and 
his younger brother, Richard, was Duke of York.' Theonly grown- 
up man of the family was the youngest brother of Edward IV., 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester. Gloucester had shown himself during 
his brother’s reign to be possessed of the qualities which fit a man 
to fulfil the duties of a high position. He was not only a good 
soldier and an able commander, but, unlike his' brother Clarence, 
was entirely faithful to Edward, though he showed his indepen- 
dence by refusing to take part in Edward’s treaty with Louis of 
France. He had a rare power of winning popular sympathy, and 
was most liked in Yorkshire, where he was best known. He had, 
however, grown up in a cruel and unscrupulous age, and had no 
more hesitation in clearing his way by slaughter than had Edward 
IV. or Margaret of Anjou. Though absolute proof is wanting, there 
is strong reason to believe that he took part in cutting down Prince 
Edward after the battle of Tewkesbury, and that he executed his 
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brother's orders in providing for the murder of Henry VI. in the 
Tower. He made no remonstrance against, though he took no part 
in, the death of Clarence, with whom he was on bad terms, because 
Clarence claimed the whole of the estates of the King-maker, whose 
eldest daughter Isabel he had married ; whereas Gloucester, having 
married the younger daughter Anne, the widow of the slaughtered 
son of Henry VI. put in a claim to half. Gloucester was now to be 
tried as he had never been tried before, his brother having appointed 
him by will to be the guardian of his young nephew and of the 
kingdom. If the authority thus conferred upon him met with general 
acceptance, he would probably make an excellent ruler. If it were 
questioned he would strike out, and show no mercy. In those 
hard days every man of high position must be either ham- 
mer or anvil, and Richard was resolved that he would not be 
the anvil. 

14. Fall of the Queen’s Relations. 1483. — The young king was 
at Ludlow, and rode up towards London, guarded by Earl Rivers, 
his uncle on his mothei’’s side, and by his half-brother, Sir Richard 
Grey. Another half-brother, the Marquis of Dorset, was lieutenant 
of the Tower.^ Gloucester had strong reasons for believing that 
the Greys intended to keep the young king in their hands and, having 
him crowned at once, so as to put an end to his own guardian- 
ship, to make themselves masters of the kingdom. He therefore 
struck the first blow. Accompanied by his friend and supporter, 
the Duke of Buckingham, he overtook the cavalcade, and sent 
Rivers and Grey prisoners to Pontefract. The queen -mother at 
once took refuge in the sanctuary at Westminster, whence no 
one could remove her without violating the privileges of the 
Church. 

15. Execution of Lord Hastings. — The young king arrived in 
London on May 4. The Council acknowledged Gloucester as Pro - 
tector, and removed Edward to the Tower, which in those days 
was a place of safety rather than a prison. Dorset, however,* had 
equipped a fleet, and Gloucester was afraid lest a fresh attempt 

^ Genealogy of the Woodvilles and Greys : — 

Richard, Karl Rivers 

_ 1 

Anthony (i) Sir John Grey = Elizabeth Woodville- (2) Edwakd IV. 
Woodville, I _ I 

Earl Rivers, | j 1 

executed Thomas Grey, Sir Richard Grey, Edwakd V., 

1483 Marquis of Dorset executed 1483 murdered 1483 



Large ship and boat of the fifteenth century. The mainsail of the ship has the Kcauchamp 
arms, and the streamer the bear and ragged staff. From the ‘ Life of Richard Bean- 
champ, Earl of Warwick,’ by John Rous; drawn about 1485. 

of the Council, who had tajeen his part against the Woodvilles, 
now turned against him and began to intrigue with the queen’s 

L % 
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supporters. Coming into the council chamber on June 13, 
he laid bare his left arm, which had been withered from his 
birth, and declared that the mischief was the effect of witchcraft, 
and that the witches were the queen and Jane Shore, who had 
been one of the many mistresses of Edward IV., and was now 
the mistress of Hastings. Hastings admitted that the queen and 
Jane Shore were worthy of punishment if they were guilty. 
“ What ! ’’ cried Gloucester, ‘‘ dost thou serve me with ifs and with 
ands ? I tell thee they have done it, and that I will make good on 
thy body, traitor.” Gloucester struck his fist on the table. Armed 
men rushed in, dragged Hastings out, and cut off his head on a 
log of wood. Jane Shore was compelled to do public penance in 
a white sheet. Of the causes of Hastings’ desertion of Gloucester 
it is impossible to speak with certainty. It is a probable conjecture 
that he had discovered that Gloucester entertained the thought of 
making himself more than Protector. Young Edward’s coronation 
would make the boy capable, formally at least, of exercising royal 
power, and as it was known that the boy loved his mother’s rela- 
tions, it was almost certain that he would place the Woodvilles in 
power. Now that Gloucester had imprisoned Rivers and Grey, it 
was certain that the first thing done by the Woodvilles, if they got 
a chance, would be to send Gloucester to the scaffold, and Glou- 
cester was not the man patiently to allow himself to be crushed. 
It is ridiculous to speak of Gloucester as an accomplished dis- 
sembler. The story of witchcraft served its purpose, but it was the 
stupid lie of a man who had not hitherto been accustomed to 
lying. 

16. Deposition of Edward V. 1483.— The execution of Hastings 
was promptly followed by the execution of Rivers and Grey. 
Dorset saved himself by escaping beyond sea. By threats Glou- 
cester got the Duke of York into his hands, and lodged him with 
his brother in the Tower. He was now in a temper which would 
stop at no atrocity. He put up a Dr. Shaw to preach a sermon 
against Edward’s claim to the throne. In those days if a man and 
woman made a contract of marriage neither of the contracting 
parties could marry another, though no actual marriage had 
taken place. Shaw declared that Edward IV. had promised 
marriage to one of his mistresses before he met Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, and that therefore, his marriage with Elizabeth being invalid, 
all his children by her were illegitimate, and Gloucester was the 
true heir to the throne. Further, Shaw declared that Gloucester 
was the only legitimate son of the Duke of York, both Edward IV. 
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and Clarence being the sons of their mother by some other man. 
That Richard should have authorised so base an attack upon hh 
mother’s honour shows the depth of infamy to which he had now 
sunk. At first it seemed as if he had lowered himself to no purpose. 
The hearers of the sermon, instead of shouting, “ God save King 
Richard ! ” held their peace. At a meeting in the City the Duke of 
liuckingham told the same story as had been told by Shaw, and there 
the servants of the two dukes shouted for ‘ King Richard,’ and their 
voice was taken as the voice of the City. On June 25 Parliament 
dec hired Ciloucestcr to 
be the lawful heir, and 
on J Illy 6 he was crowned 
as Richard III. 'J'hc 
Woodvilles were not 
popular, and the blood- 
shed with which Ric'hard 
had maintained himself 
against them was readily 
condoned. 

r 7. Buckingham’s 
Rebellion. 1483. — Rich- 
ard’s enemies were 
chiefly to be found 
amongst the nobility. 

No nobleman could feel 
his life secure if he 
crossed Richard’s path. 

The first to revolt was 
Buckingham, who had 
played the part of a king- 
maker, and who was dis- 
appointed because Rich- 
ard did not reward him 
by conceding his claim 
to estates so vast that if 
he possessed them he 
would have been master of England. Buckingham, who was de- 
scended from Edward III, through his youngest son, the Duke of 
(Gloucester, at first thought of challenging a right to the throne for 
himself, but afterwards determined to support the claim of the 
Earl of Richmond, the Tudor heir of the House of Lancaster 
(see p. 334). He was skilfully led from one step to another by John 



Richard III. : from an original painting belonging 
to the Society of Antiquaries. 
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Morton, Bishop of Ely, one of the ablest statesmen of the day. 
Richmond was to sail from Brittany, where he was in exile, and 
Buckingham was to raise forces in Wales, where the Welsh 
Tudors were popular, whilst other counties were to rise simulta- 
neously. The rebellion came to nothing. Heavy rains caused a 
flood of the Severn, and liuckingham, in Shropshire, was cut off 
from his army in Wales. Buckingham was betrayed to Richard, 
and on November 2 was beheaded at Salisbury. 

18. Murder of the Princes. 1483.— At some time in the 
summer or autumn the princes in the Tower ceased to live. 
There had been movements in their favour in some counties, and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that Richard had them secretly 
killed. It was only by degrees that the truth leaked out. Wherever 
it was believed it roused indignation. Murders there had been in 
plenty, but the murdered as yet had been grown men. To butcher 
children was reserved for Richard alone. 

19. Richard’s Government. 1484— 1485*— As long as the last 
tale of murder was still regarded as doubtful, Richard retained his 
popularity. In a Parliament which met in January 1484 he en- 
acted good laws, amongst which was one declaring benevolences 
illegal. In the summer he was welcomed as he moved about, yet 
he knew that danger threatened. Richmond was preparing inva- 
sion and the hollow friendship of the English nobility was not to 
be trusted. In vain Richard scattered gifts in profusion amongft 
them. They took the gifts and hoped for deliverance. The popular 
good-will grew cooler, and in the winter Richard, needing money, 
and not venturing to summon another Parliament, raised a forced 
loan. A loan not being a gift, he did not technically break the 
statute against benevolences though practically he set it at naught. 
Domestic misfortunes came to add,to Richard’s political troubles. 
His only son, Edward, died in 1484. His wife, Anne, died in 1485. 
Richard was now eager, if he had not been eager before, to 
marry his niece, Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward IV. 
This monstrous proposal was scouted by his own supporters, and 
he had reluctantly to abandon the scheme. If there could be 
queens in England, Elizabeth was on hereditary principles the 
heiress of the throne, unless, indeed, Richard’s argument against 
her mother’s marriage (see p. 340) was to be accepted. Rich- 
mond was naturally as anxious as Richard could be to win her 
hand, and his promise to marry her was the condition on which 
he obtained the support of those Yorkists who were Richard’s 
enemies. 
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20. Richard Defeated and Slain at Bosworth, 

June 1485 Richmond landed at Milford H^en. As he marched 
on he was, joined by considerable riuhirDefs, but on August 22 he 
found Richard waiting for him near Bosworth, with a host far 
larger than his own. Richard, however, could not count on the 
fidelity of his own commanders. Lord Stanley, who had married 
Richmond’s widowed mother, the Lady Margaret (see p. 334), to- 
gether with his brother, Sir William Stanley, were secretly in accord 
with Richmond, though they had placed themselves on Richard’s 
side. When the battle began Stanley openly joined Richmond, 
whilst the Earl of Northumberland who was also nominally on 
Richard’s side withdrew his forces and stood aloof. Knowing that 
defeat was certain, Richard, with the crown on his head, rushed into 
the thick of the fight and met a soldier’s death. After the battle 
the fallen crown was discovered on a bush, and placed by Stanley, 
amidst shouts of ‘ King Henry ! ’ on Richmond’s head. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

HENRY VII. 1485 1509 
LEADING DATES 


Accession of Henry VII . 1485 / 

The Battle of Stoke 1487 

Poynings’ Acts 1494 

Capture of Perkin Warbeck 1497 

Alliance with Scotland *503 

Deathof Henry VII 1509 


I. The First Measures of Henry VI 1 . 1485— 1486.— Henry VI L 
owed his success not to a general uprising against Richard, but to 
a combination of the nobles who had hitherto taken opposite sides. 
To secure this combination he had promised to marry Elizabeth, 
the heiress of the Yorkist family. Lest an attempt should be made 
Vo challenge her title, Henry imprisoned in the Tow^r the Earl of 
Warwick, the son of Clarence, who might possibly maintain that a 
female was incapable of inheriting. He was indeed unwilling to 
have it thought that he derived his title from a wife, and when 
Parliament met on November 7 he obtained from it a recognition of 
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his own right to the throne, though it would have puzzled the n\ost 
acute controversialist to discover in what that right consisted. 
Parliament, therefore, contented itself with declaring that the 






Henry VII. : from an original picture in the National Portfait Gallery. 

inheritance of the crown was to ‘be, rest, and abide in King 
Henry VII. and his heirs,’ without giving any reasons why it was 
to be so.* As far as the House of Lords was concerned the atten- 

1 Abbreviated gentalogy of Henry VII. and bis competitors 
Edward III. 


Lionel, Duke of Clarence John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 


George, 

Duke of Clarence 

Edward IV, Edward, 

I Earl of Warwick 


Elizabeth 


Henry VII. 
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dance when this declaration was made was scapty. Only twenty- 
nine lay peers were present, not because many of the great houses 
had become extinct, but because some of the principal Yorkist peers 
had been attainted, and others had been left without a symmons. 
In the quieter times which followed this slul* upon them was re- 
^moved, and the House of Lords was again filled. On January 
18, i486, Henry married Elizabeth. This marriage and the blending 
of the white and red rose in the Tudor badge was Henry’s way 
of announcing that he intended to be the king of both parties. 



B^Uzabeth of York, ouecn of Henry VII. : from an original 
picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 

2. Maintenance and Livery.— Henry could not maintain himself 
on the throne merely by the support of the nobility. The middle 
classes, as in the days of Edward IV., called out for a strong 
king, and were ready to overlocik violence and cruelty if only order 
could be secured, Henry was shrewd enough to know that their 
aid was indispensable, and, Lancastrian as he was, he adopted the 
policy of the Yorkist kings. Economical and patient, he might 
succeed where Edward IV. had partially failed. He had no injuries 
to avenge, no cruelties to repay. He clearly saw that both the 
throne and the lives and properties of the middle classes were 
rendered insecure by maintenance and livery— the support given by 
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the great landowners to their retainers, and the granting of badges 
by which the retainers might recognise one another, and thus 
become as it were a uniformed army ready to serve their lords in 
the field. Against these abuses Richard II. had directed a statute,'' 
(seep. 281) and that statute had been confirmed by Edward IV. These* 
laws had, however, been inoperative ; and Henry, in his first Parlia- 
ment, did not venture to do more than to make the peers swear to 
abandon their evil courses. 

3. Lovers Rising, i486. — In i486 Lord Level, who had been 
one of Richard’s ministers, rose in arms and seized Worcester. 
Henry found warm support even in Yorkshire, where Richard 
had been more popular than elsewhere. At short warning a 
‘marvellous great number of esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen’ 
gathered round him, and the rebellion was easily put down. 

Lovel escaped to Flanders, where he 

# found a protector in Margaret, the 
dowager Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward IV. and Richard III. 
Before long a new attack upon Henry 
was developed. For the first time an 
English king had to ward off danger from 

4. Lancaster and York in Ireland. 
1399 — 1485. — Since the expedition of 
Tiuior rose (white and red) : from Richard 1 1 . no king had visitcd I reland, 
iiLfy vii°^ Chapel o. English colonists^ were left to 

defend themselves against the Celtic 
tribes as best they might. In 1449 Richard, Duke of York, who 
had not at that time entered on his rivalry with Henry VI., was 
sent to Dublin as Lord Lieutenant (see jj. 319) where he remained 
till 1450, and gained friends amongst both races by his conciliatory 
firmness. In 1459, after the break-up of his party at Ludlow (see 
p. 326), he appeared in Ireland in the character of a fugitive seeking 
for allies. Between him and the English colony a bargain was 
soon struck. They gave him troops which fought gallantly for him 
at Wakefield, and he, claiming to be Lord Lieutenant, assented to 
an act in which they asserted the complete legislative independence 
of the Parliament of the colony. The colony, therefore, became 
distinctly Yorkist. Its leader was the Earl of Kildare, the chief 
of the eastern Fitzgeralds or Geraldines, the Earl of Desmond being 
the chief of the Geraldines of the West. Between them was the 
Earl of Ormond, the chief of the Butlers, the hereditary foe of the 


Tiulor rose (white and red) : from 
the gates of tlje Chapel of 
Henry VIL 

tribes as best they might. 
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Geraldines, who, probably merely because his rivals were Yorkist, 
had attached himself to the Lancastrian party. All three were 
of* English descent, but all three exercised, the tribal authority of 
an Irish chief, and were practically independent of English control. 
Ormond fought at Towton on the Lancastrian side, and was exe- 
cuted after the battle. Family quarrels broke out amongst his 
kindred, and for the time Kildare was supreme in the English 
Pale (see p. 265). 

5. Insurrection of Lambert Simnel. 1487^ — Kildare and the 
colonists had every reason to distrust Hem^ but to oppose him 
they needed a pretender. They found one in the son of an Oxford 
tradesman, a boy of ten, named Lambert Simnel, who had been 
persuaded to give himself out as the Earl of Warwick, who, 
,as it was said, had escaped from the Tower. In 1487 Simnel 
landed in Ireland, where he was soon joined by Lord Lovel from 
Flanders, and by the Earl of Lincoln, of the family of Pole or Dela 
Pole,^ whose mother, Elizabeth, was the eldest sister of Ed ward IV., 
and who had been named by Richard III. as his heir after the death 
of his son (see p. 342). Lincoln and Lovel, after crowning Simnel at 
Dublin, crossed to Lancashire, taking with them the pretender, 
and 2,000 trained German soldiers under Martin Schwarz ; as 
well as an Irish force furnished by Kildare. Scarcely an English- 
man would join them, and on June 16 they were utterly defeated 
by Henry at Stoke^ a village between Nottingham and Newark. 
Lincoln and Schwarz were slain. Lovel was either drowned in 
the Trent or, according to legend, was hidden in an underground 
vault, where he was at last starved to death through the neglect of 
the man whose duty it was to provide him with food. Simnel 

' Genealogy of the De la Poles and Poles : - 

Richard, Duke of York 

I 

Elizabeth = John de la Pole, George, Duke 

Duke of Suffolk of Clarence, 

_ _ died 1477 

1 ;■ i I 

John de la Pole, Edmund de la Pole, Sir Richard do la Pole, Margaret, = . Sir Richard 
Earl of Lincoln, Earl of Suffolk, killed at Pavia, 1525 Countess Pole 
killed at Stoke, beheaded 1513 of 

1487 Salisbury 


Henry. T.ord Montague, 
lielieiided 1 538 


Reginald Pole, 
Cardinal and Archbishop 
of Canteibury, died 1558 
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was pardoned, and employed by Henry as a turnspit in his 
kitchen. 

6. The Court of Star Chamber. Nothing could serve 

Henry better than this abortive rising, Bosworth he_had been 
the leader of o,ne party, a^fii ns t the other. At Stoke he was the 
leader of the nation against Irishmen and Germans. He felt him- 
self strong enough in his second Parliament to secure the passing 
of an act to ensure the execution of the engagements to which the 
lords had sworn two years before (see p. 345). A cou rt w as to bo A 
er^ctec^consisting j)f_certain specified members of the Privy/ 
Cou ncil and of t wo jucfges, empowcredTo punisTi~ wlfRTme’ and/ 
i mprison ment all who were guilfi^bf TnU^fennV wdh justice^ iSyj 
f orce or intrigue . The new court, rcvfving, to some extent, tha 
disused criminal authority of the king’s Council, sat in the Star 
Chamber ‘ at Westminster. The results of its cstalilishment were 
excellent. Wealthy landowners, the terror of their neighbours, 
who had bribed or bullied juries at their pleasure, and had sent 
their retainers to inflict punishment on those who had displeased 
them, were brought to Westminster to be tried before a court in 
which neither fear nor favour could avail them. It was the 
greatest merit of the new court that it was not dependent on a jury, 
because in those days juries were unable or unwilling to give 

! verdicts according to their conscience. 

7, Henry VII. and Brittany, i488-i492.-7-Heni:y^YJIv'X?s.3. 
lover of peace by calculation, and would gladly have let F ranee 
alone if itliad been possible to do so. France, however, was no»^ 
longer the divided power which it had been in the days of Henry V. 
When Louis XI. died in 1483, he left to his young son, Charles VIII., 
a territory the whole of which, with the exception of Brittany, was 
directly governed by the king. Charles’si sister, Anne of Beaujeu, 
who governed in his name, made it the object of her policy to secure 
Brittany. She waged war successfully against its duke, F rancis II., 
and after he died, in 1488, she continued to wage war against his 
daughter, the Duchess Anne. In England there was a strong feeling 
against allowing the Duchess to be overwhelmed. At the beginning 
of 1489 Henry, having received from Parliament large supplies, sent 
6,000 Englishmen to Anne’s assistance. Maximilian— whose hold 
on the Netherlands, where he ruled in the name of his young son, 
Philip (see p. 337), was always slight— proposed marriage to the 


1 So called either because the roof was decorated with stars or because it 
fwas the room in which had formerly been kept Jewish bonds or ‘ starres.’ 
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young duchess, and in 1490 was wedded to her by proxy. He 
was a restless adventurer, always aiming at more than he had the 
means of accomplishing. Though he could not find time to go at 
once to Brittany to made good his claim, yet in 1491 he called on 
Henry to assist him in asserting dt. 

8. Cardinal Morton’s Fork, 1491. — Henry, who knew how un- 
popular a general taxation was, fell back on the system of benevo- 
lences (see p. 335), excusing his conduct on the plea that the 
statute of Richard III. abolishing benevolences (see p. 342) was 
invalid, because Richard himself was a usurper. In gathering the 
benevolence the Chancellor, Cardinal Morto n, who had been 
helpful to Henry in the days oFliis exile (see p. 341), invented a 
new mode of putting pressure on the wealthy, which became 
known as Cardinal Morton’s fork. If he addressed himself to one 
who lived in good style, he told him that his mode of living showed 
that he could afford to give money to the king. If he had to do 
with one who appeared to be economical, he told him that he must 
have saved and could therefore afford to give money to the king. 
Before Henry could put the money thus gained to much use, Anne, 
pressed hard by the French, repudiated her formal marriage with 
Maximilian, who had never taken the trouble to visit her, and 
gave her hand to Charles VIII., who on his part refused to 
carry out his contract to marry Maximilian’s daughter Margaret 
(see p. 337). From that lime Brittany, the last of the great fiefs to 
maintain its independence, passed under the power of the king 
of France.^ Feudality was everywheisJ 2I£akij^^ in 

France, as in England, a strong monarchy was being erected on 
its* ruins. ' — 

9 Ihe Invasion of France. 1492. — Maximilian’s alliance 
had proved but a broken reed, but there was now arising a formid- 
able power in the south of Europe, which might possibly give valu- 
able support to the enemies of France. The peninsula to the south 
of the Pyrenees had hitherto been divided amongst various states, 
but in 1469 a marriage between Ferdinand, king of Aragon, and 
Isabella, the heiress of Castile, united the greater part under one 
dominion. Ferdinand and Isabella were, for the present, fully 
occupied with the conquest of Granada, the last remnant of the 
possessions of the Moors in Spain, and that city did not surrender 
'till early in 1492. In the meanwhile all England was indigmant 
with the king of France. 9n account of his marriage with the heiress 
of Brittany, tdo ney was voted a n^ Ihen were raised, and on 
October 2, 1492, Henry crossed to Calais to invade France. He 
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was, however, cool enough to discover that both Ferdinand and 
Maximilian wanted to play their own game at his expense, and as 
Anne of Beaujeu was ready to meet him half-way, he concluded a 
treaty with the French king on November 3 at Staples , receiving 
large sums of money for abandoning a war in which he had nothing 
to gain. In 1493 the Spaniards followed Henry’s example, and 
made a peace with France to their own advantage. ‘ 

10. Perk in Warbeck. 1491—1494. — Henry’s prudent relin- 
quishment of a war^ of conquest was not likely to bring him popu- 
larity in F2ngland, and his enemies were now on the watch for 
another pretender to support against him. Such a pretender was 
found in Perkin Warbeck, a Fleming of Tournay, who had landed 
at Cork in the end of 1491 or the beginning of 1492, and who had 
been pressed by the townsmen to give himself some name which 
would attach him to the Yorkist family. He allowed them to call 
him Richard, Duke of York, the younger of the princes who had 
been murdered in the Tower. ^ He received support from Desmond,'^ 
and probably from Kildare, upon which Henry deprived Kildare 
of the office of Lord Deputy. Perkin crossed to France, and*^ 
ultimately made his way to Flanders, where he was supported 
by Margaret of Burgundy. In 1493 Henry demanded his sur- 
render, and on receiving a refusal broke off commercial inter- 
course between England and Flanders. The interruption of trade 
did more harm to England than to Flanders, and gave hopes to the 
Yorkist party that it might give rise to ill-will between the nation 
and the king. For some time, however, no one gaye assistance 
.to Perkin, and in 1494 Charles VIII. crossed the Alps to invade 
Italy, and drew the attention of the Continental powers away from 
the affairs of Fhigland. 

11. Poynings’ Acts. 1494.— Henry sjeized the opportunity to 


^ Genealogy of the Houses of Spain and Burgundy 
Charles the Rash , Duke of Burgundy Frederick III., Emperor 


Mary =- Maximilian T. Ferdinand V. = Isabella, Queen 
I Emperor King of Aragon 1 of Castile 


ill I 

Margaret Philip ~ Juana Catharine Henry VIIL, King 

1 I of England 

I i Mary, 

Charles V., Ferdinand I., Queen of England 

Emperor Emperor 
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bring ijato obedience the English colony in Ireland. He sent over 
as Lord Deputy Sir ,iyi^rd..Pj3yniiig^ ^ resolute and able man. 
At a Parliament held at Drogheda two acts were passed 

By the_Qjie_U was enacted that all English laws in force at that 
time^hould be obeyed in Ireland ; by the other, known for many 
’ gen^tions afterwards as Poynings*, Law, no bill was„to belaid be- 
fc)re the Irish Parliament which had not been previously approved 
by the king and his Council in England. ‘ At the same time the 
greater part of the Statute of Kilkenny (see p. 265) was re-enacted ; 
and restricted the authority of the Government at Dublin to the 
English Pale. 

12. Perkin’s First Attempt on England* 1495.— Henry’s firm 
government in England had given offence even to men who were 
not Yorkists. Pearly in 1495 he discovered that Sir William Stanley, 
who had helped him to victory at Bosworth, had turned against him. 
Stanley, who was probably involved in a design for sending Perkin 
to invade Pmgland, was tried and executed. In the summer of 1495^ 
Perkin actually arrived off Deal. Being no warrior, he sent a party 
of his followers on shore, though he remained himself on shipboard 
to see what would happen. The countrymen fell upon the invaders, 

pwho were all slain or captured. Then Perkin sailed to Ireland, 
was repulsed at Waterford, and ultimately took refuge in Scotland, 
where King^ James IV ., anxious to distinguish himself in a war with 
England, acknowledged him as the Duke of York, and found him 
a wife of noble birth, Lady Catherine Gordon. It was probably in 
order to rally even the most timid around him, in face of such a 
danger, that Henry obtained the consent of Parliament to an act 
Klcclaring that no one supporting a king in actual possession of the 
crown could be subjected to the penalty of treason in the event of 
that king’s dethronement. 

13. Tke Intercursus Magnu3*.-J496.-~The danger of a Scot- 

tish invasion made Henry anxious to be on good terms with his 
neighbours. Maj^hnUj^^^ had become Emperor in 1493. upon his 
father’s death. In the Netherlands, however, his influence had 
declined, as his son, the young Archduke Philip, was now grow- 
ing up, and claimed actually to rule the country which he had 
inherited from his mother, Mary of Burgundy (see p. 337), his 
father having merely the right of administering the government 
of it till he , himself came of age. It was therefore with Philip^ 
an d not Maximi lian, that Henry^coneluded, in..J496,.a 
treaty^no^iT^^a^^^ the Magnus^ for the enco urage- 

ment of trade -between England and the Netherlands, each 
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party engagin g at the same time to give no shelter to each pther^s 
rebels^ ' 

14. Kildare Restored to the Deputyship* 1496.-10 Ireland also 
Henry was careful to avert danger. The government of Poynings 
had not been entirely successful, and the Geraldines had taken 
good care to show that they could be troublesome in spite of the 
establishment of English government The Earl of Kildare was 
at the time in England, and a story is told of some one who, having 
brought a long string of charges against him, wound up by saying 
that all Ireland could not govern the Earl, whereupon the king 
replied that then the Earl should govern all Treland. The story is 
untrue, but it well represents the real situation. In 1496 Henry 
sent Kildare back as Lord Deputy. A bargain seems to have 
been struck between them. Henry abandoned his attempt to 
govern Ireland from England, and Kildare was allowed to use the 
king’s name in any enterprise upon which his heart was set, pro- 
vided that he did not support any more pretenders to the English 
throne. 

15. Perkin’s Overthrow. 1496—1497.-10 the autumn of 1496 
James IV. made an attack on England in Perkin’s name, but it was 
no more than a plundering foray. Henry, however, early in 1497, 
obtained from Parliament a grant of money, to enable him to resist 
any attempt to repeat it. This grant had unexpected consequences. 
The Cornishmcn, refusing paynaent, marched up to Blackheath, 
where on June 18 they were overpowered by the king’s troops. 
James IV., thinking it time to be quit of Perkin, sent him off 
by sea. In July Perkin arrived at Cork, but there was no shelteri 
for him there now that jCildare was Lord Deputy, and in September 
he made his way to Cornwall. Followed by 6,000 Cornishmen he 
reached Taunton, but the news of the defeat of the Cornish at 
Blackheath depressed him, and the poor coward ran away from 
his army and took sanctuary in Beaulieu Abbey. He was brought 
to London, where he publicly acknowledged himself to be an im- 
postor. Henry was too humane to do more than place him in con- 
finement. 

16. European Changes. la oi— iaqo.— In 1494 Charles VIII. 
had passed through ItalyHs a ddntjueror to make good his claims 
to the kingdom of Naples. In 1495 he had returned to France, 
and in 1496 the French army left behind had been entirely de- 
stroyed. Yet the danger of a renewed attack from France made 
the other Continental powers anxious to unite, and in 1496 the 
Archduke Philip married Juana, the eldest daughter of Ferdinand 
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and Isabella, whilst his sister was sent to Spain to be married to 
their only son, Juan. 1497 the death of the young prince led 
to consequences unexpected when the two marriages were arranged. 
Philip, who held Tranche Comtd and the Netherlands, and who 
was through his father Maximilian heir to the' German dominions of 
the House of Austria, would now, that his wife }iad become the 
heiress of Spain, be able to transmit to his descendants the whole of 
the Spanish monarchy as well. That monarchy was no longer con- 
fined to Europe. Portugal at the end of the fourteenth cenfhry 
had led the way in maritime adventure, and Portuguese navigators 
discovered a way to India round the Cape of Good Hope. Spain 
was ..anxious ' to do as much, and in X492 Columbus had dis- 
covered the West Indies, and the kings of Spain became masters 
of the untold wealth produced by the gold and silver mines of the 
New World. It was impossible but that the huge power thus 
brought into existence would one day arouse the jealousy of 
Europe. For the present, however, the danger was less than it 
would be after the deaths of Ferdinand and Isabfella, as the actual 
combination of their territories with those which Philip was to in- 
herit from Maximilian had not been effected. In 1499 France gave a 
fresh shock to her neighbours. Charits VIII. had died the year 
before, and his successor, Louis XI invaded Italy and subdued 
the duchy of Milan, to which he had set up a claim. Naturally 
the powers jealous of France sought to have Henry on their side. 
There had been for some time a negotiation for a marriage between 
Henry’s eldest son, Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Catherine of 
Aragon, the youngest daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, but 
hitherto nothing had been concluded, 

17. Execution of the Earl of Warwick. 1499.— Perkin had 
long been eager to free himself from prison. In 1498 he was 
caught attempting to escape, but Henry contented himself with 
putting him in the stocks. He was then removed to the Tpwer, 
where he persu^ did the unhappy Earl of Warwick (see p. 343) to 
join him in flight ItSs almost' certain that Warwick was guilty of 
no more, but Henry, soured by the repeated attempts to dethrone 
him, resolved to remove him from his path. On trumped-up 
evidence Warwick was convicted and executed, and Perkin shared 
his fate. 

18. Prince Arthur’s Marriage Death. 1501-1502.- 

Warwick’s death was the one judicial murder of Henry’s reign: 
To the Spaniards it appeared to be a prudent action which had 
cleared away the last of Henry’s serious competitors. The negotia- 
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King’s College Chapel, Cambridge (looking ea«() Begun by Henry VI. in 1441 i 
completed by Henry V 11 . The screen built between 1531 and 1535. 
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tions for the Spanish marriage were poshed on, and in tspi 
Catherine, a bride of fifteen, gave her hand to Arthur, a bride- 
groom of fourteen. In 1502 the prince died, and the attempt to 
bind England ^nd Spain together seemed to have come to an 
end. 

/ 19. The Scottish Marriage. 1503.*— Another marriage treaty 
proved ultimately to be of far greater importance. Henry was 
sufficiently above the prejudices of his time to be anxious to be on 
good terms with Scotland. For some time a negotiation had been 
in progress for a marriage between James IV. and Henry’s 
daughter, Margaret. The marriage took place in 1503. To the 
counsellors who urged that in the case of failure of Henry’s heirs 
in the male line England would become subject to Scotland 
Henry ^hrewdly replied that there was no fear of that, as ‘ the 
greater would draw the less.’ 

. 20. Maritime Enterprise. — Henry’s chief merit was that he had 
re-established order. Commercial prosperity followed, though the 
commerce was as yet on a small scale. It is probable that the 
population of England was no more than 2,500,000. London con- 
tained but 130,000 inhabitants, whilst" Paris contained 400,000 
There was no royal navy, as there was no royal army, but merchant 
vessels were armed to protect themselves. The company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers made voyages to the Baltic, and the men of 
Bristol sent out fleets to the Iceland fishery. Henry did what he 
could to encourage maritime enterprise. He had offered to take 
Columbus into his service before the great navigator closed 
with Spain, and in 1497 he sent the Venetian, John Cabot, and 
his sons across the Atlantic, where they landed in Labrador 
before any Spaniards had set foot on the American continent. 
England however, was as yet too poor to push these discoveries 
farther, and the lands beyond the sea were for the present left to 
Spain. 

21. Growth of. _the Roval Pow er. — The improvement in th e 
general well-bein^ of^the > €wntr.v.had~LeiMuxei id possibl e ^ 

t he extension oljJxe.koy^^ and the price paid for order was 
t he faUing into abey apee cff. the ronstir uttoflal 
n ients.-. The loss indeed was greater in appearance than in reality. 
In the fifteenth century the election of members of the House of 

I Commons depended more upon the will of the great lords than 
ipon the political sentiments of the community. In the fi rst h^lf 
)£ihg^ sixteenth century they depended on the will of the king. Thfi, 
peculiarity^ rule was that its growing despotism wa^ 
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exercised without th e support of the army . lirestei on the good- 
will o f the middle classed ' ’JVea^ing cautiously iiT the steps of 
Edward ivi,TTenry Vii.. Recognised that in order to have a full 
treasury it was less dangerous to exact payments illegally from the 
few than to exact thenx legally from the many. Hence his recourse 
m times of trouble to benevolences. Hence, too, the eagerness with 
‘ which he gathered in fines. The Cornish rebels were fined indi- 
^vidually. The great lords who persisted in keeping retainers were 
fined. On one occasion the king visited the Earl of Oxford, and 
found, when he went away, a band of retainers drawn up to do him 
honour. My lord,” he said, “ I thank you for your entertainment, 
but my attorney must speak with you.” If there was a man in 
England who had deserved well of Henry it was Oxford, but 
Oxford had to pay 15,000/., a sum worth perhaps 180,000/. at the 
present day, to atone for his offence. No services rendered to 
Henry were to excuse from obedience to the law. 

22. Empson and Dudley . — As Henry grew older the gathering 
of money became a passion. His chief instruments were Empson 
an d Dudlev^-who und er pretence; pf f^nfnrrin^ 

the worst of tvr^-^nnies. Even false charges were brought for the 
sake of extracting money. At the end of his reign Henry had 
accumulated a hoard of 1,800,000/., mainly gathered by injustice 
and oppression. The despotism of one man was no doubt better 
than the despotism of many, but the price paid for the change was 
a heavy one. 

23. Henry and his Daughter-in-law. 1502— i505.~On the 

death of Prince Arthur in 1502, Ferdinand and Isabella proposed 
that their daughter Catharine should marry her brother-in-law, 
Henry, the only surviving son of the king of England, though the 
hoj was six years younger than herself. They had already paid 
halftheir daughter’s marriage portion, and they believed, probably 
with truth, that they had little chance of recovering it from Henry 
VII., and that it would therefore be more economical to re-marry 
their daughter where they would get off with no more expense than 
the payment of the other half. Henry on the other hand feared 
lest the repayment of the first half might be demanded of him, 
and consequently welcomed the proposal. In 1503 a dispensation 
for the marriage was obtained from Pope Julius II., but in 1505, 
when the time for the betrothal arrived, the young Henry protested, 
no doubt at his father’s instigation, that he would proceed no 
farther, 

24. The Last Years of Henry VII. 1505— i509.--Circum- 
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stances were changed by the death of Isabella in 1504, when her son- 
in-law, the Archduke Philip, claimed to be sovereign of Castile 
in right of his wife Juana. Pljilip^'^^sailii^ from the Netherlands to 
Spain in X5Qd,.was driven into Weymouth by a storm, and Henry 
seized the opportunity , of wringing frqm him commercial conces- 
sions as well as the surrender of Edmund de la Pole,' a brother of 
the Earl of Lincoln who perished at Stoke, and a nephew of Edward 
IV. Henry was himself now a widower on the look-out for a rich 
wife, and Philip promised him the hand of his sister, Margaret, who 
had formerly been betrothed to Charles VIII. isee p. 337). Once 
more, however, the conditions of the game changed. Philip died a 
few months after his arrival in Spain, leaving a mad widow, and 
as Ferdinand then regained his authority Catharine's marriage was 
again discussed. Other schemes were also proposed, amongst them 
one for marrying Catharine, not to the young prince, but to her old 
father-in-law, the king. In 1509, before any of these plans could 
take effect, Henry VII. died. He deserves to be reckoned am ongst 
the kings who have accomplished much foj^ E ng|land . If he was 
nof chivalrous or imagma tTve, "neither wa s the afc in which he Jived. 
riis co ntei^oranes needeSTa" cHiefcbnsta ble to keep or dfi y ». and he 
gavelHem what they needed. 

the PrintingPress.— Architecture, 
which in England, as upon the Continent, had been the one great 
art of the Middle Ages, was already, though still instinct with beauty, 
giving signs in its over-elaboration of approaching decadence. To 
the tower of Fotheringhay Church isee p. 31 1) had succeeded the 
tower of St. Mary’s, Taunton. To the roof of the nave of Win- 
chester Cathedral (see p. 276) had succeeded the roof of the 
Divinity School at Oxford (see p, 319), and of the chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge (see p. 355). Art in this direction could go 
no farther. The new conditions in which the following age was 
to move i^ere indicated by the discovery df America and the in- 
vention of printing. New objects of knowledge presented them- 
selves, and a new mode of spreading knowledge was at hand. In 
the reign of Edward IV., Caxton, the earliest English printer, set 
up his press at Westminster, and the king and his nobles came to- 
gaze at it as at some new toy, little knowing how profoundly it 
was to modify their methods of government. Henry VII. had 
enough to do without troubling himself with such matters. It 
was his part to close an epoch of English history, not to op^n a- 
fresh one. 
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THE RENASCENCE AND THE REFORMATION 

1509—1603 


CHAPTER XXIV 

HENRY VIII. AND WOLSEY. 1509—1527 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Henry VIII., 1509-1547 


Accession of Henry VIII X509 

Heniy’s first war with Prance 1512 

Peace with France 1514 

Charles V. elected Emperor 15x9 

Henry’s second French war 1522 

Francis I. taken captive at Pavia X525 

The sack of Rome and the alliance between England and 

France . 1527 


I. The New King. 1509. — Henry VIII. inherited the hand- 
some face, the winning presence, and the Jove of pleasure which 
distinguished his mother’s father, Edward IV., as well as the strong 
will of his own father, Henry VII. He could ride better than his 
grooms, and shoot better than the archers of his guard. Yet, though, 
he had a ready smile and a read);j^est for every one^ lie knew how 
to preserve his dignity. Though he seemed to live for amusement 
alone, and allowed others to toil at the business of administration, 
he took care to keep his ministers under control. He Was no mean 
judge of character, and the saying which rooted itself amongst his 

subjects, that ‘ ^ mnn | 

t o one of the ch ^^f hi*^-****^*"^ He was well aware that 

the greaf n^es were his only possible rivals, and that his main 
support was to be found in the CQnnfgy ar^tvi- ry nnrl 
TSfti^pecausF <^^l ya ttt h ',^ nartly Ae c a u se thfr-re eu h ^ef^he 
II. B B 
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pfilitica.1 struyyle had jy .been iiete rminedM h fiU ,ll£ n u n fe-to the 
thron erfie thought lesHhan his father had done of the importance 
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of.possessing sto red up. wealth by which a rmies mig ht be equippe d 
a nd maintained, a nd nMfffi.trf^s^Wtlg that pqppiarity which at 
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least for thejurpqges of internd go vemmen t> ma^e armies 
necessary. The first act of the new reign was to send Empson 
andiDudley to th e ^T t^Wey^'a tr ttlt ' w as gr g f rif r ^ 
tRSf Tfl6y*’IWSfe tried and executed, not;.^ a charge of having ex- 
torted money illegally from subjects, but on a trumped up charge 
oTconspiracy against the king. It was for the king to see that 
c3Bfences were not cQmifijtted^against the people, but the people 
must be taught that the most serious crimes were those committed 
against the king . Hemyanext act was to marry Catherine. Though 
he^sDUt mn whilst his bride was twenty-five, the marriage 
was for many years a happy one. 

2. Continental Troubles. 1508 — 1511.— For some time Henry 
lived as though his cnly object in life was to squander his father’s 
treasure in festivities. Before long^ Jxowever^ he bethought himself 
of aiming aL distinction in war^as weHas in sport. .Si nce Louis XI I. 
had i^en Wn^ of p. 354) theje had been constant wars 

in Italy, where Louis was striving for the mastery with Ferdinand 
of Aragon. In 1508 the two rivals, Ferdjna ^ ^d abandon- 

ing their hostility for a time, joinedthe.Emperor.MjajU.UlllLan (see pp. 
337, 348) and Pope Julius IL in the. League^ of Cpbrai. tbeJJbject 
Qf.3yjhich was to despoiLtfee , Republic 9/ yenice. In i gn Ferdina nd 
allied witlljulms Venice in tha Hnly^LSgue, t^e 

object of which was to drive the French out of Italy. After a while 
the pew league was joined by Jdaximilian, and every member of it 
was anxious that Henry should join it tOQ.-^ 

of Wolscy. 1512. —England had nothing to gain 
by an attack on France, but Henry was young, and the English 
nation was, in a certain sense, also young. It was conscious of 
the strength brought to it by restored order, and was quite 
ready to use this strength in an attack on its neighbours. In the 
new court it was ignorantly thought that there wi^ no reason why 
Henry VIII. should not take up that work of conquering France 
which had fallen to pieces in the feeble hands of Henry VI. To 
carry on his new policy Henry needed a new minister. The best 
of the old ones were^Fox, the Bishop of Winchester, and Thomas 
of who, great nobleman as he was, had 

been contented tomSfge his greatness in the greatness of the king. 
The whole rnintary nfjgranUatmn of the country, however, had to 
be created afresh, and neither Fox nor Surrey was equal to such 
a task. The work was assigned to 

almonfir^who^ though not, a& Jiisxnemies saidi the*oon of a butchery 
wa^ 0^ jiQ. exalte^ ori gin. WolseVs genius for administration at 

T) B 2 
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once manifested itself. He was equally at home in sketching out 
a plan of campaign, in diplomatic contests with the wariest and most 
experienced statesmen, and in providing for the minutest details of 
military preparation. 

4. ,The War with France. 1512— 1513. — It was not WoRey’s 
fault that his first enterprise ended in failure. A force sent to 

' attack France on the Spanish side failed, not because it was ill- 
equipped, but because the soldiers mutinied, and Ferdinand, who 
had promised to support it, abandoned it to its fate. ^In 1513 
Henry himself lapded at Calais, and, with the Emperor Maximilian 
servfng under him, defeated t he F rench at Guinega.ttft in an en- 
gagement known, fro m the r api dity of t he flight of the French, as 
the Battle of the Spurs. Before the end of the autumn he had 
taken Tefouenne and Tournai. War with France, as usual, led to 
a war with Scotland. Tam es IV .. during Henry’s absence, invaded 
Northumberland, but his army was destroyed by the Earl of Surrey 
at Fl odden; where he h imself was sLiin. 

5. Peace i^th France. 1514. — Henry soon found that his allies 
were thinking exclusively of their own interests. In xya the 

French and.JexdkaJlAJPad&.A^^^ 

master of Navarr e. In 1513 the warlike Pope, Julius I'l., died, and 
a fresh attempt of Louis 10"~gain ground in Italy jyas decisively 
fqile^ ^ Henry’s allies had got what they wanted, and in 1514 
Henry discovered that to conquer France was beyond h'is power. 
Lpul^was ready Jo jmLte-iSgns. He -W.as_JJOw^widower. 
Old in constitution, though not in years, he was foolish enough to 
want a young wife. Henry was ready to gratify him'with the hand 
of his younger sister Mary . T he poor giri. ha d fyjlen in loye with 
Henry’s fa,vqurite , Cha n^ B randon, X>ukerQ£..SuiSelk, a man of 
sturdy limbs and weak brain, ai^]pieaded hard against th&marriage. 
Love counted. for little in those days, arid all that she could obtain 
fronTher brother was a promise thafif she married this time to 
please him, she should marry next time to please herself. Louis 
soon relieved Jan uary 1. KK. after a few weeks of 

wedlock, and Bis widow took care, by marrying Suffolk before she 
left France, to make sure that her brother should keep his promise. 

6. Wolseys Policy of Peace. 1514— iSi8.— In 1514 the king 
made Wolsey Archbishop of York. In iSiSJitkqJiftpe made him a 
Cardinal. Before the end of the year lie was Henry’ s Chancellor. The 
whole -of the busmess of the government passed through his hands. 
The magnificence of his state was extraordinary. To all observers 
he seemed to be more a king than the king himself. Behind bun 
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was Henry, trusting him with all his power, but self-willed and un- 
controllable, quite ready to sacrifice his dearest friend to satisfy his 
least desire. A s yet th a conflict .itl-Henrj^&..mind wm- the 

rnpflirt ahniit- p<»ayA Qt, iynr With FfflVf Henry’s love of display! 
and renown had led him to wish to rival the exploits of Edward 1 1 Ll 



I .. I 

Cardinal Wolsey : from an original picture belonging to the 
Hon. Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, K.C.B. 

and Henry V. Wnlsait-Ptofertfi d the old policy of Richard II. an d 
Henry y ^ - but he knew that he could oiiTy make it palatabl^^to 
the king and the nation by connecting the ide^ p^^ce w ith the 
i dea of national gr eatness. H e aspire^ to be thq peare.maia.rrg 
Eur o^ an'J l^ J B!dB rEn[j[land’s int erest in peace the law of the 
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v^d. In 1515 the new king of France, Francis L, needed peace 
with England because he was in pursuit of glory in Italy, where he 
won a brilliant victory at Marignano. In. 15x6 Ferdinand’s death 
gave Spain to his grandson, Charley the son of Philip and Juana 
isee p. 358), and from that time Francis and Charles stood forth as 
the rivals for supremacy on the Continent Wolsey tried his best to 
maintain a balance between the two, and it was owing to his ability 
that England, thinly populated and without a standing army, was 
eagerly courted by the rulers of states far more powerful than herself. 
In 15x8 a lea gue was struck between F^n glan d and Franc e, in which 
P*6pe"L^&. A.rine Empc^r M.txiiTiilian. a i^harle j king of , Spain, 
thus conver ting-it into a. league of ^universal peacg^ 
Yet Wolse^ was no cosmopolitan philanthropist. He believed that 
England would be more influential in peace than she could be in war. 

7. Wolsey and the Renascence. —In scheming for the elevation 
of his own country by peace instead of by conquest, Wolsey reflected 
the higher aspirations of his time. No sooner had internal order 
been secured, than the best men began to crave for some object to 
which they could devote themselves, larger and nobler than that of 
their own preservation. Wolsey gave them the contemplation of 
the political importance of England on the Continent. The noblest 
minds, however, would not be contcht with this, and an outburst of 
intellectual vigour told that the times of internal strife had passed 
away. This intellectual movement was not of native growth. Jhe 
Renascence, or new birth of letters, sprung up in Italy in the four- 
t ee nth century, and received a further impulse through - the taking 
of Constantinople by the XmJssm 1453^ when the dispetsal of Greek 
teachers from the £asf fevivccTthe study of the Greek language. It 
was not merely because new teachers landed in Italy that the 
irterature of the ancient world was studied with avidity. Men were 
weary of the mediaeval system, and craved for other ideals than 
those of the devotees of the Church. Whilst they learnt to admire 
the works of the Greek and Latin authors as models of literary form, 
they caught something of the spirit of the ancient world. They 
ceased to look on man as living only for God and a future world, 
and regarded him as devoting himself to the service of his fellow- 
men, or even— in lower minds the temptation lay perilously near — 
as living for himself alone. Great artists and poets arose who gave 
expression to the new feeling of admirajjpn for hunofan action and 
human beauty, whilst the prevailing revolt against the religib'n" of " 
the middle ages gave rise to a spirit of critici sm which refused 
belief to popular legends. 
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8. The Renascence in England^-— The spirit of thg^Renascence 

was slow . Ridiard^I?. 

CEaucer visited Italy, jnd Italian influencF^is tb be traced in his 
Q^nterbut^^: Tales. tfT!^ days of Henry VI. the selfish politician, 
"ijirmphrey, Duke of Gloucester, purchased books, and gave to 
Oxford a collection which was the foundation of what was after- 
wards known as the Bodleian Library. Even in the Wars of the 
Roses the brutal John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, and the gentle 
Earl Rivers, the brother of Elizabeth Woodville, were known as 
patrons of letters. The invention of printing brought literature 
within reach of those to ^oni IF'fed hitherto been strange! 
Edward IV. patronised Caxton, the first English printer. In the 
peacefutTeigri of Henry VII. the seed thus sown sprang into' a 
crop. There was, however, a great difference between the 
foiiowers'^f the new learning in England and in Italy. In Italy, for 
the most part, scholars mocked at Christianity, or treated it with 
ta^ contempt. In England there was no such breach with the 
religion of the past. '' Tliose who studied in England sought to 
permeate~their old faith with the new thoughts., 

9. The Oxford Reformers.— Especiajly..was this the case with 
a group of Oxfoixl Reformers, Grocyn, Linacre, and Colet, who 
wefe'^figTitThg hard to introduce '‘the study of Greek into the 
Umyg^sTl g; Aihoiig'tliese Colet specially addicted himself to the 
ej^ iana^ n of the epistles of St. Paul, insisting on following their 
plain meaning instead of the mystical interpretations then in vogue. 
In 1510 he founded St. Paul’s School, that boys might be there 
taughfWitHout being subjected to the brutal flogging which was 
in those days the lot even of the most diligent of schoolboys. The 
most remarkable member of this group of scholars was Thomas 
MoT^ rYoung’ More, who had hoped much from the accession of 
Henry VIIL, had been disappointed to find him engaging in a war 
with France instead of cultivating the arts of pehce. He meditated 
deeply over the miseries of his fellow-men, and longed for a time 
when governments would think it to be their highest duty to labour 
for those who are too weak to help themselves. 

10. < ytyBIgi* 1515 15^ More produced 

a book which he it to serve 

as a satire on the defects of the government of England, by 
praising the results of a very different government in his imaginary 
country. The Utopians, he declared, fought against invaders of 
their own land or the land of their allies, or to deliver other peoples 
from tyranny, but they made no wars of aggression. In peace no 
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‘ <i*ie was allowed either to be idle or overworked. Everyone must 
work six hours a day, and then he might listen to lectures for 
the improvement of his mind. As for the religion of Utopia, no 
one was to be persecuted for his religious opinions, as long as 
he treated respectfully those who differed from him. If, however, 
he rsed scornful and angry words towards them, he was to be 
banished, not as a despiser of the established religion, but as a 
stirrer up of dissension. Men of all varieties of opinion met 
together in a common temple, the worship in which was so ar- 
ranged that all could take part in it. Amongst their priests were 
women as well as men. More practical was the author’s attack on 
the special abuses of the times. England swarmed with vagrants, 
who easily passed into robbers, or even murderers. The author 
of Utopia traced the evil to its roots. Soldiers, he said, were 
discharged on their return home, and, being used to roving and 
.dissolute habits, naturally took to vagrancy. Robbery was their 
(only resource, and the law tempted a robber to murder. Hanging 
was the penalty both for robbing and murder, and the robber, 
therefore, knowing that he would be hanged if he were detected, 
usually killed the victim whom he had plundered in order to silence 
evidence against himself; and More consequently argued tliat the 
best way of checking murder would be to abolish the penalty of 
death for robbery. Another great complaint of More’s was against 
the ever-growing increase of inclosures for pasturage, ,? Sheep,” 
he said, “be become so great devourers and so wild that they eat 
up and swallow down the very men themselves. They consume, 
destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, and cities.” More saw 
the evil, but he did not sec that the best remedy lay in the estab- 
lishment of manufactures, to give employment in towns to those 
who lost it in the country. He wished to enforce by law the 
reversion of all the new pasturage into arable land. 

II. More and Henry VIII.— Henry VIII. was intolerant of 
those who resisted his will, but he was strangely tolerant of those 
who privately contradicted his opinions. He took pleasure in the 
society of intelligent and witty men, and he urged More to take 
office under him. More refused for a long time, but in 1518- the 
year of the league of universal peace — believing that Henry was 
now a convert to his ideas, he consenteSratitt^came Sir Thomas 
^or^^nd a Privy Councjllor. Henry was so pleased with his 
conversation that he tried to keep him always with him, and it was 
only by occasionally pretending to be dull that More obtained 
leave to visit his home. 
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12. The Contest for the Empire, xsip,— In January lyp th e 

TV^a;>^jmj]jpin HteH_ His grandsoii Charle s was now 
possessed of more extensive lands than an^ other European 
sovereign. He ruled in in^Anstr^ in and^Sicily, in 

the Netherlands, and i n the County of Burgundy, usually known as 
Franche Comtd Betwe en Mm and P Vancls I. a struggle was in- 
evitable. The chances were apparently, on the whole, on the side 
dC^Cbarles. His dominions,. indeed, were scattered, and devoid 
of the strength given by national feeling, whilst the smaller domi- 
nions of Francis were compact and united by a strong national 
bond. In character, however, Charles had the superiority. He was 
cool and wary, whilst Francis was impetuous and uncalculating. 
BQth-scuterdgns4v«r^n^ean4idates for..the.Empire. The seven 
electors who had it in their gift were open to bribery. Charles 
bribed highest, and being chosen became the Emperor Charles V. 

13. The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 1520. — Wolsey tried hard 
to keep the^^ae’e.*' ' ^h igSb 'Henry Fmneis on the border of 
the territory of Calami and the magnificence of the display on both 
si(!fe*gavel6"the scene the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold^ 
In the same year Henry had interviews with Charles. Peace was 
for a^ime maintmned, becauseTotli Charles and P'rancis were still 
too much occupied at home to quarrel, but it could hardly be 
: maintained long. 

^ 14. TheExecutiqn of th;g,. Duke of Buckingham. 1521.-— Henry 

was efltiF^ master in England. In 1521 the Duke of Buckingh am, 
son of the Buckingham who had been beheaded by Richard III., 
was tried and executed as ^ tirfiito*’ — fault was that he had 
grtar wealili, an^nat,bSr^ theI>uka.of Gloy.Q.^^tj5r, 

the yo gflgfis^^ he had not only cherished some 

icleaof claiming the throne^after Henry’s death, but had chattered 
about his prospects. In former days justice was not to be had by 
those who offended the great lords. Now, one despot had stepped 
into the place of many, and justice was not to be had by those who 
offended the king. The legal forms of trial were now as before 
observed. Buckingham was indeed tried before the court of the 
Lord High Stewa rd, which consisted of a select number of peers, 
a.nd which had jurisdiction over peers when Parliament was not 
sitting. These, however, were no more than fonns. It probably 
a mingled f? 3 Tng of gratitude and fear which made peers as well 
as ordinary juries ready to, take fi[enry’s,.\vord for the gqilt of any 
offender. 

15. Another French War. 1522— 1523.— The diplomacy of 
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The embarkation of Henry VIII. from Dover, 1520 : from the original painting at Hampton Court. 
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those days was a mere tissue of trickery and lies. Behind 
the felsehood, however, Wolsey had a purpose of his own, the 
maintenance of peace on the Continent. 
oijt between Charl es and Francis, both o f whom laid claim to the 
V uchy of Mila n, and it was evident that Wolsey would be unable 
to Iceep En^and ouf of the struggle. If there was to be fight- 
ing Henry preferred to fight France rather than to fight Charles. 
Iii 1522, in conjunctipp with ' ‘ 

diafres: •Ke'|hv^de(L France. 

TKere was burning and ravag- 
I ing enough, but nothing of im- 
portance was. done.. Neverthe- 
less in 1523 Henry was in high 
sgtat's.** 'A great Trench noble, 

""the Duke of Bour bon, pro- 
VokeSTB^ill-treatment, revolted 


against Francis, and Henry and 
Charles fancied that he would 
open a way to them into the 
heart of France. J[f Henry was 
to,be crowned at Parjs, which 
was the object on which he was 
beat,. ie must have a supply 
of money from his subjects. 
Though no Parliament had 
s^ummoned for nearly 

rlSw," of whi(jjJjIoijgjj^^ 
Wolsey asl^ for an 
enormous grant of oqo^qqq /., 
ne'Sfy equaPhrn 2,000,000/. at 
the present day. Finding that 
the Commons hesitated, he 
swept into the House in state 
to argue with them. Expecting 
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London. 


a reply, and finding silence, he turned to More, who told him that 
it was against the privilege of the House to call on it for an imme- 
diate answer. He had to depart unsatisfied, and after some days 
the House granted a considerable sum, but far l ess than that which 
h ad been demanded. Wolsey was now in a positmTordanger. 
His own policy was pacificT^f his maser’s policy was warlike, 
aridlie had been oblige^ make_hlmwrf the unquestioning mouth- 
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piece of his master Ja^demanding supplies for war. He had long 
ttSefirSateS 'By'tHe nobles for thrusting them aside. He was now 
begiimi«&.teJtj.U^ by the people as the supposed author of an 
expensive war, which he would have done his best to preven|. 
He had not even the advantage of seeing his master win laurels in 
the field. The national spirit of France was roused, and the com- 
bined atta^^^^ Charles proved as great a failure i n 152 3 

1522. The year 1524 was spent by Wols^y in diplomatic 
intrigu e. 

10. The Amicable Loan. 1525.— Early in 1 525 Europe w as 
stajiled by.tbe-.»ew& that FrancisJ iad-vbe< ^*^^ def eat ed by 
t h^ Imperialists h ad been 

Wolsey knew ffial Charles’s influence was now likely to predomi- 
na^ in^Eijrope, and that unless England was to be overshadowed 
by it, Henry’s alliance must be transferred to, Francis, ^enry, 
however, saw in the imprisonment of Francis only a fine oppor- 
tunity for^cofidUOring France. Wolsey had again lo carry out- his 
mSSfePs^istejja^ though they, were his -Own. Eaking up old pre- 
c^en tsJTie* suggested that the people should be asked for what was 
called at^micablj^ty^^ on thej)lea that Henry was about to in- 
vade jPranceTt^erson. He obtained the consent of the citizens 
oTLoridon by telling them that, if they did not pay, it might ‘fortune 
to cost some their heads.’ All over £nglaad Wolsey was cursed as 
the orig^inator of the loan. There were even signs that a rebellion 
was imminent. In Norfolk when the Duke of Norfolk demanded 
payment there was a general resistaAce. On his demanding the 
name of the captain of the multitude which refused to pay, a man 
told him that their captain’s ‘ name waskJEaiWPtJ^«^^ ‘ he and his 
cousin Necessity’ had brought them to thisjk" Wolsey, seeing that 
it was inipossible Joj:^[ecj^^ th"e unpopularity of 

cidvl^n g the Toan upon himself. ‘ Because,’ he wrote, ‘ every man 
layetn theburden from him, I am content to take it on me, and to 
endure the fame and noise of the people, for my good-will towards 
the king . . . but the eternal God knoweth all.’ Henry had no 
such nobility of character as to refuse to accept the sacrifice. He 
liked to make his ministers scapegoats, to heap on their heads the 
indignation of the people’ that he might himself retain his popu- 
larity. For three centuries and a half it was fully believed that the 
Amicable Loan had originated with Wolsey. 

17. Closing Years of Wolsey’s Greatness. 1525—1527. — ^All 
idea of continuing the war 
negotiated for an alliance 


being now abando ned, Wolaev r antinufily 
with rrance^ and in the autumn of 1^5 




Hampton Court; built by Cardinal Wolsey, finished in 1^26. 
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p eace was s i |? pd between France and Englanj d. In Eebruary 
igS tWIesJseCfl^ at llWrty on nTs_^o^ to abandon 
toTmnlarge tracts of French territory. As soon as he was out of 
S pain Fmncis^d^lared that, without the consent of his subjects, 
such promises were not binding on hkn. An Italian lea gue, jealous 
of Charles’s power, gathered jra^d Jhe . Pope, jCiemenTxtTj to 
o p|!PGISe tfie exiled Duke of Bourbon, who was 
now one of Charles’s generals, took Rome by assault He was 
hims3Qf slain as he mounted the wall, but his followexsjtdok prisoner 
the Pope, and Rome wkh horrible barbarity. Wolsey was 

too v’orlSIy^nded to be shocked at the Fdpe^s misfortunes ; but 
he had much to fear from the enormous extension of the Emperor’s 
power. For some weeks he had been negotiating a close alliance 
with France on the basis of a marriage between Henry’s only sur- 
viving chMj^Mary^ and the worn-out vorupluaTy FlTancfs. "Sud- 
denly^tfie scheme was changed to a proposal for a marriage between 
Mary, whojvas ten years old, and the second son of F rancis, who 
waTlbut si^ The Bargain ^was concluded, and for' a time there 
was some thought of carrying it out. At all events when the news 
of the sack of Rome arrived, England and France were already in 
close alliance. Wolsey’s position was, to all outward appearance, 
secure. ^ 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE BREACH WlTH THE PAPACY. 1527-1534 


LEADING DATES 


Reign of Henry VIII., 1509-1547 
* 

Henry seeks for a divorce 

His suit before a Legatine Court 

Fall of Wolsey ... 

The clergy acknowledge Henry to be Supreme Head of the 

Church of England 

The first Act of Annates 

The king’s marriage to Anne Boleyn and the Act of 

Appeals 

Cranmcr’s sentence of divorce 

The final separation from Rome 


i5«7 

1529 

1529 

153X 

153a 

1533 

1533 

1534 


I. The Papacy and the Renascence.— T he Ren^sce 
c^ y ild i Tint m a ke , the w erld-faetter, ap d , in . m a n y-^jeepeete^ijoiade it 
^rae . The respect which U paid to h uma nity, which was^^its 
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l^^ding^ ch atacteristict..a^^ itself in More with sureverupce for 

God, which led him to strive to mellow the religious teaching of the 
Mygale A^e^ yiBy fitting it for the needs of the existing worm. Too 
m^nv threw off all religious r estraints, and mMejt 
to seek their o^ enjoyme nt, on;thejripmpte ,ol.tbe^ 
lectu al skilL jjensual flights were pursued with less brutal direct- 
Ti^Sj(|,but becanjci,,mor?le^^ the 

s ^dendour an d gracefulnes s of theJifejofjvW formed a pajj. 

IjUlali^ IS'exander VI. ^1492— 

1503) gave himself up to the most degrading vices. Julius II. 
(1503—15x3) was a passionate warrior struggling for the extension 
of his temporal possessions. Leo X. (15x3—1521) was a polished 
lover of art, perfectly indifferent to religious duty. “ J^t ^ enjoy 
the Papacy,” he said when he was elected, “ since God ha^given it 
to' lIST'^ISSfffdst the lust of the flesh, the lust oTtlie^ eyes 7 and tfie 
jilfiaS'ofllfe, the Popes became as other Italian princes, no better 
and no worse. Spiritual guidance was no longer to be expected 
of them. 

2. Wolsey and the Papacy. — By Wolsey and his master the 
Papacy was respected as a venerable and useful institution, tho 
centre of a religious organisation which they believed to be of 
divine origin, though when it came in conflict with their own 
projects they were quite ready to thwart it. Iq tSZ I ^ 

and Wolsey, having some hopes of being himself elected, asked 
Charles V. to send troops to compel the cardinals to choose him, 
promising to pay the expenses of the armament. Charles, though, 
in the previous year, he had offered to support Wolse/s candida- 
ture at the next vacancy, now deserted him, and the new Pope was 
in 1423 was v|j ^ 

3. Wolsey^s Legatme Powers.— It is milikely that Wolsey 
was much disappointed. His chief sphere of action was England, 
where since ^^|gh£ had held unwonted authority, as in that year 
he had b een appointed Legate a later e^, by Jjeo X. .at .Henry's 
request, and the powe rs of 

to those of WarhamJj^^^ i^cebiushap ..of .Caaterbu^. Wolsey 
was therefore clothed with all the authority of king and Pope 
combined. His own life \Yas, indeed, like those of many 
churchmen in his day, very far from the ideal of Christianity ; 
but for all that he had that respect for religious order which 
often lingers in the hearts of men who break away from the 

* Le. a Legate sent from the Pope’s side, and therefore having power to 
speak almost with full Papal authority. 
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precepts of religion^ and he was too great a statesman to be bUnd 
to the danger impending over the Church. The old order was 
changing, and Wolsey was as anxious as More, though from more 



Portrait of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 15(^3-1532, showing the ordinary 
episcopal dress, with the mitre and archiepiscopal cross : from a painting belonging 
to Viscount Dillon, dated 1527. 


worldly motives, that the change should be effected without 
violence. He knew that the Church was wealthy, and that wealth 
tempted plunderers, and he also knew that, with some bright ex* 
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ce^tions, the clergy were ignorant, and even when not absolutely 
dissolute were remiss and easy-going in their lives. He was, 
therefore, anxious to make them more worthy of respect, and, with 
the consent of king and Pope, he begag in to dissol ve several 
small monasterie s, and to „ a pply their revenues to two^ca t 

Ipswich. He hoped that without any change of doctrine or organisa- 
tion the Church would gradually be purified by improved education, 
and would thus once more command the respect of the laity. 

4. Henry VIII. and the Clergy, — With Wolsey’s object Henry, 
being himself well educated and well read, fully sympathised 
P’or many years there had been a tacit understanding between 
the king and the Pope, and now that both the king and the Pope 
supported Wolsey’s action there seemed to be less danger than ever 
of any disturbance of the friendly relations between Church and 
State. Yet though Henry was on good terms with the Pope, he 
had made up his mind that whenever there was a conflict of juris- 

in e^^c.|esia^tical matters his own will^ and ncj: that the 
clergy, was to be predominan t. As eaily as in 1515, when a question 
o? this kind was moved, Wolsey asked on behalf of the clergy that 
^it might be referred to the Pope. ‘‘We,” said Henry proudly, “ are 
by Gods grace king of England, and have no superior but God ; we 
will maintain the rights of the crown like our predecessors ; your 
decrees you break and interpret at your pleasure, but we will not 
consent to your interpretation of them any more than our prede- 
► cessors have done.” Henry VIII., in short, took up the position 
which Henry II. had assumed tov^ards the clergy of his day, and 
he was far more powerful to give effect to his views than Henry 1 1, 
had ever been. Such an act of self-assertion would probably have 
caused a breach with the great Popes of the middle ages, such as 
Gregory VII. or Innocent III. Leo X. was far too much a man 
of the world to trouble himself about such matters. 

5. German Lutheranism. — Before many years had passed the 

hi^ginninprg n relig ious revolution which appeared in 

Germany served ty b ind Henry ard j Lco_ more closely together, 
mttin Luther, a Saxon friar, had been disgusted by the proceed- 
ings oTa ha^er oLin.d ulgana;s^i.w.ho extracted small sums from 
the ignorant, by the sale of the remission of the pains of purgatory. 
\yhat gave world-wide importancelo Luther’s resistance was that 
he was not only an eloquent preacher of morality, but jthe con- 
vinced mmntainer of a doctrine whicli, though not a new one, had 
ilong been** laid a^e. He preached hy and the 

n, c c 
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acceptance of his teaching implied even.more than the acceptance 
new"19octnhe. “tor centuries it had been understood that each 
(Srtstian held intercourse with God through the sacraments and 
ordinances of the Church- His individuality was, as it w^e, 
swallowed up in the vast community to which he belonged. Ijither 
taught each of his hearers that thi^mpgrtant thing was his faith, 
tHSTisTto's^y his., immediate personal relation with God, and that 
the intervention of human beings might, indeed, be helpful to him, 
but could be no mgre: Such a doctrine touched all human 
aSrvTty. ^The man who in religion counted his own individual 
faith as the one thing necessary was likely to count his own indi- 
vidual convictions in social or political matters as worth more to 
him than his obedience to the authority of any government. In 
Luther's teaching was to be found the spirit of political as well as 
of religious liberty. This side of it, however, was not likely to 
reveal itself at once. After^a^ me Lu t her sho olf gff 
clai ms ol the Papacy u ^ on W^oKHieng^, bu t he niagn ified the 
duty of obeying the princes who gave him their support in his 
struggle 'with the Pope. 

6. Menry’s Controversy with Luther.— Luther, when once he 
was engaged in controversy with the Papacy, assailed other doc- 
trines than those relating to justification. In 1521 Henry, vain of 
his theological learning, wrote a book against him in defence of the 
seven sacraments. Luther, despising a royal antagonist, replied 
with scurrilous invective. Pope Leo was delighted to have found 
so influential a Champion, and conferred on Henry the title of 
Defender of th^^Fa^ . ‘Henry Ifad not been moved by stronger 
motives than contfbver^al vanity he might have remained the 
Pope’s ally till the end of his life. 

7. Queen Catharine and Anne Boleyn,— It was a great dis- 
appointment* to Henry that he had no surviving male children. 
'En^laTI^KacT ifever been fuied^b^a queen,' and it was uncertain 
whether Henry’s daughter, Mary, would be allowed to reign. Henry 
h ad already b egun to ask hbn^l£w^Aer_hejm not get rid ot 
iMsI^otrme tharama mj^wlt^^ 

unlawful, and thi s c<msideratio Q the greatet-Wfiight wUb him 
.b ecause Catharine was five )cears.xi]det than himself an(i was 
grnwing -j i;rt nn ti>fni When in 1521, in his book against 

Luther, he assigned a divine origin to the Papacy, he told More of 
a secret reason for this exaltation of the Pope*^ power, and it is 
possible that this reason was his desire to obtain from the Pope a 
divorce under the pretext that it would secure a peaceful succes- 

cca 
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sion. At all events his scruples regarding his marriage with 
Catharine were quickened in 1522 by the app earance at court of 

flirt in her sixteenth year, 
wjio took his fancy as she grew into womanhood. Flirt as she 
was, she knew her power, and refused to give herself to him except 



Catharine of Aragon ; from a painting in the National Portrait Gallery. 


in ma rriage. The king, on his part, being anxious for a legitimate 
son, set hl 5 heart on a divorce which would enable him to marry 
Anne. Wolsey,'knowing the obstacles in the way, urged him to' 
abandon the project ; but it was never possible to turn Henry from 
his course, and Wolsey set himself, in this as in all things else, to 
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carry out his master^s wishes, though he did so very reluctantly. 
Moral scruples had little weight with Wolsey, but in 1525, when he 
learnt the king’s design, there were strong political reasons against 
its i^ecution, as England was in alliance with Catharine’s nephew, 
the Emperor, Charles V., and a divorce would be certain to en- 
danger the alliance. 

8. Henry’s Demand for a Divorce. 1527— 1528.— Two years 
later, in 1527, as Henry was veering round towards a French alli- 
ance (see p. 374), he had no longer much reason to consider the 
feelings of the Emperor. On the other hand, the strong position 
which Charles occupied in Italy after the sack of Rome made it 
improbable that Clement VII. who was then Pope, and who 
thought more of his political than of his ecclesiastical position, 
would do anything'to thwart the Emperor. An attempt made by 
Henry in 1527 to draw Clement to consent to the divorce failed, 
and in 1528 Wolsey sent to Rome his secretary, Stephen Gardiner, 
an adroit man, of business, to induce Clement to appoint legates 
to decide the question in Henry’s favour. Clement, anxious t’o 
please all parties, appointed Wolsey and another cardinal, 
iCampeggio, as his legates, but took care to add that nothing done 
^y them should be valid until it had received his own approval. 

9. The Legatine Court. 1529.— The court of the two legates 
was opened at Blackfriars in 1529. Before proceeding to business 
they tried haid to induce either Henry to abstain from asking for 
a divorce or Catharine to abstain from resisting his demand. In 
such a matter Catharine was as firm as the self-willed Henry. 
Even if she could consent to leave the throne, she could not, if she 
retained any sense of womanly dignity, acknowledge that she had 
never been a wife to Henry, or suffer her daughter to be branded 
with illegitimacy. When king and que^n were at last cited to 
appear Catharine knelt before her husband. She had, she said 
been his true and obedient wife for twenty years, and had done 
nothing to deserve being put to open shame. As it was, she ap- 
pealed to Rome. The queen’s cause was popular with the masses, 
who went straight to the mark, and saw in the whole affair a mere 
attempt to give a legal covering to Henry’s lust. The legates re^ 
fused to consider the queen’s appeal, but when they came to hear 
arguments on the merits of the case they were somewhat startled 
by the appearance of the aged Fisher. Bishop of Rochester, one of 
the holiest and most learned prelates of the day, who now came 
voluntarily, though he knew that Henry’s wrath was deadly, to 
support the cause of Catharine. Campeggio took advantage of 
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the strong feeling which was growing against the king to interpose 
delays which he knew to be well-pleasing to Clement, and before 
these delays were at an end Clement annulled all the proceedings 
in England and revoked the cause to Rome. Most probably- he 
was alarmed at the threats of the Emperor, but he had also rerfsons 
of his own for the course which he took. Henry did not ask for 
a divorce on any of the usual grounds, but for a declaration that 
his marriage had been null from the beginning. As, however, his 
marriage had been solemnised with a Papal dispensation, Clement 
was asked to set aside the dispensation of one of his predecessors, 
a proceeding to which no Pope with any respect for his office 
could reasonably be expected to consent. 

10. The Fall of Wolsey. 1529—1530. — Henry was very angry 
and made Wolsey his victim. Wolsey’s active endeavours to pro- 
cure the divorce counted as nothing. It was enough that he had 
failed. He was no longer needed to conduct foreign affairs, as 
Henry cared now only for the divorce, and raised no objection 
when Charles and Francis made peace at Cambrai without con- 
sulting his interests. The old nobility, headed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, who as Earl of Surrey had been the victor of Flodden, 
had long hated Wolsey bitterly, and the profligate coiiffiers, to- 
gether with the friends and relatives of Anne, hated him no less 
bitterly now, Rpfnri> pnd nf thft yeaMyoceedings iindei^^he 
(seeppr25B75^*^’ere. take.a.^£ainst him onf 
the ground that he had^usurped legati ne power s. It was notoriou^ 
thatTiTtarct exercised them at "iRe Tclhg^s wish^ and he could have 
produced evidence to show that this had been the case. In those 
days, however, it was held to be a subjeefs duty not to contest the 
king’s will, and Wolsey contented himself with an abject supplica- 
tion for forgiveness. H e was driven frojii-his. , o ffices^ a ndjiU his 
goods and estates seiz ed. The college which he had founded at^ 
Ipswich was sold for the king’s use, and his college at Oxford, then 
known as Cardinal College, was also seized, though it was after- 
wards refounded under the name of Christchurch by the robber 
king. Wolsey was reduced to extreme poverty. In 1530 Ihe was 
allowed to return to the^os^ssjoiLof.the ^ of York ; 

JbutEeTinprudently opened communications with the French 
[Embassador, and harmless as they were, they gave a handle to his 
I inemies. Hjsnry ord ered^ him ^to b e cha rged with treason. The 
sufferings oniismmd affected his body, and on his way to London 
her kn e w "that he was a dying man. “ Father Abbot,” he said, in 
taking shelter in Leicester Abbey, “ I am come hither to leave my 
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bones am^g you.” “ If I had served my God,” he acknowledged 
as he was passing away, “ as diligently as ' I have done my king. 
He would not have given me over in my grey hairs.” 



Hall of Christchurch, Oxford ; built by Cardinal Wolsey, and finished in 1529. 
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11. The House of Commons and the Clergy. 1529.— No king 
ever felt the importance of popularity like Henry, and the compas- 
sion which had been freely given to Catharine by the crowd, on her 
appearance in the Legatine Court, ipade it necessary for him to find 
support elsewhere. It had beeu-Wolsey’s policy to summon Par- 
liament a^seldo^jx^ possible. It was.tabe Henry’s policy to sum- 
mon it as frequently as possible. He no longer feared the House 
of Lords, and either he or ^olse/s late servant, XS9Ipas jCrom- 
^llj an able and unscrupulous man, who rose rapidly in Henryks 
favour, perceived the use which might be made of the House of 
Commons. By his influence the king could carry the elections as 
he pleased, and when Parliament met in 1529 it contained a 
packed House of Commons ready to do the king’s bidding. The 
members were either lawyers or country gentlemen, Ihe main 
supports of the Tudor monarchy, and Henry strengthened his hold 
upon them by letting them loose on the special abuses which had 
grown up in the ecclesiastical courts. Lawyers and country 
gentlemen were very much what they had been in the fifteenth 
century, without large political ideas or fine spiritual perceptions ; 
but now that they were relieved of the oppression of the great nobles 
they turned upon the clergy, who claimed fees and dues which 
they disliked paying, and who used the powers of the ecclesiastical 
tribunals to exact heavy payments for moral and spiritual offences. 

12. The Universities Consulted. 1530.— Henry had as yet no 
thought of breaking with the Pope. He wanted to put pressure on 
him to make him do what he had come to regard as right. In 1530 
he sent to the universities of Europe to ask their opinion on the 
question whether a marriage with a brother’s widow was contrary 
to the law of God. The whole inquiiy was a farce. Wherever 
Henry or his allies couM bribe or bully the learned doctors, an 
answer was usually given in the affirmative. Wherever the Em- 
peror could bribe or bully, then the answer was usually given in 
the negative. That the experiment should have been tried, how- 
ever, was a proof of the strength of the spirit of the Renascence. 
A question's of morals which the Pope hesitated to decide was 
submitted to the learning of the learned. 

13. The Clergy unijer a Pr^raunire. IS 30 — ^53^* — T 0 w ards the 

end of 1530 Henry charg ed the_whole cL ^ of E ngland wjth a breach 
of tlie^ Statute ofTraemunire by their submission to Wolsey’slega- 
tine , A more monstrous charge was never brought, as 

when thataufhority was exercised not a priest in England dared to 
offend the king by resisting it Whenjhe Convocation of Can'ter- 
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bury met in it offered to buy the pkrdon of the clergy by a 
grant ©f Too^ooor, to which was aftefwaTds added" r8i(X)br.^^y tfie 
Convoc ation dry brk. Henry refused to issue the j)ardon unless 
the clergyi.u«3iild^ a^^^ toJhfL supreme head .of the 

CliMrch.o£ England. ' t 

14; The King’s Supreme Headship acknowledged by the 
Clergy. 1531. — The title demanded by Henry was conceded by 
the clejrgy, with the qualification that "he was Supreme Head of the 
Eng lis h Cliurch and clergy so far as was allowed^^ the law of 
The title thus giveri'was vague, and did not bar the 
acknowledgment of the Papal authority as it had been before 
exercised, but its interpretation would depend on the will of the 
stronger of the two parties. As far a? the Pope was concerned, 
Henry’s claim was no direct invasion of his rights. The Pope had 
exercised authority and jurisdiction in England, but he had never de^ 
dared himself to be Supreme Head of the Church either in England 
or anywhere else. Henry indeed alleged that he asked for nothing 
new. He merely wanted to be known as the supreme authority in 
the relations between the clergy and the laity. Nevertheless it 
was a t^ireat to the Pope, who might well fear lest the clergy, after 
giving way to the assumption of a title which implied authority over 
themselves, might give way to the widening of that same authority 
over matters on which the Pope’s claims had hitherto been 
undoubted. 

15. The Submission of the Clergy. 1532.— Everything done by 
Henry at this crisis was done with a view to the securing of his 
purposed divorce. In the Parliament which sat in 1532 the* Com- 
mons were again let loose upon the clergy, and Henry, taking 
their side, forced Convocation * gign Hornmorit Vnnwn as the 
§j^]pinissinn.c)f_t]ie_clcigy. In this the clergy engaged in the first 
place neither to meet in Convocation nor* to enact or execute new 
canons without the king’s authority, and, secondly, to submit all 
past ecclesiastical legislation to examination with a view to the 
removal of everything prejudicial to the royal prerogative. The 
second article was never carried into effect, as the first was enough 
for Henry. He w’as now secure against any attempt of the clergy 
in Convocation to protest against any stjp that he might take 
about the divorce, and he was none the less pleased because he 

1 There were two Convocations, of the two provinces of Canterbury and 
York, but the former was so much more important that it is usually spoken of 
simply as Convocation. 
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had incidentally settled the question of the relations between the 
clerical legislature and the Crown. 

16. Sir Thomas More and the Protestants. 1529— 1532.— The 
. submission of the clergy cost Henry the services of the best and 



wisest of his statesmen.^ Sir Thomas More had been appointed 
Chancellor on Wolsey’s fall in 1529. When More wrote the Uto- 
pia^ Luther had not yet broken away from the Papacy, and the 
tolerant principles of the author of that book had not been put to 
the test. Even in the Utopia More had confined his tolerance 
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to those who argued in opposition to the received religion without 
anger or spite, and when he came to be in office he learnt by 
practical experience that opposition is seldom carried on in the 
spirit of. meekness. Prote stantisim as th^ Lutheran begaii 

to be called in ii:2Q^^ py^(^Wo'''Eng!SdTt:houg^^^^^^ 
a hold'only bh a few scaffereci individuals. H e re and there thought- 
ful me^ dissatisfied with the teaching given to them and with the 
liveT of many of their teachers, embrac ed the Luthers doctrine of 
justification by faith. Even the bSFof them couTd'hftWlly bebx- 
pecfed to^eat witE philosophic calm the doctrines which they had 
forsjJJiL; whilst some of their converts took a pleasure in reviling 
the clergy and the common creed of the vast majority of English- 
men. With many again the doctrine of justification by faith slipped 
into the condemnation of the merit of good works, and even into a 
light es»timation of good works themselves. For this bitterness of 
speech and mind More had no tolerance, and while he pursued 
his antagonists with argument and ridicule, he also used his 
authority to support the clergy in putting down what they termed 
heresy by the process of burning the obstinate heretic. 

17. Resignation of Sir Thomas More. 1532. — More had no 
ground for fearing that the increase of the king’s authority over the 
clergy would at once encourage revolt against the Church, Henry 
was a representative Englishman, and neither he nor the House of 
Commons had the least sympathy with heresy. They wanted to 
believe and act as their fathers had done. More, however, was 
sufficiently prescient to foresee that a lay authority could not for 
ever maintain this attitude. Laymen were certain td' be moved by 
the current of thought which prevailed in their age, and it was 
only, he believed, the great Papal organisation which could keep 
them steady.^ Though Henry had not yet directly attacked that 
organisation, he might be expected to attack it soon, an^jJn^iSS^ 
More retired from all ronnftrt;inp with H spry’s gnve.rmnjSLtSat!ier 
than take part in that attack. 

The First A ct of Ant^jes^ 1532.— Haying secured himself, 
asTCwere, in the rear’by the submission of the clergy, Henry pro- 
ceeded to deal wiffi the Pope » He,,still.wi5l>ed if, possible to win 

^ent an Art Annat^^ 

year’s income of xccksiastical benefices, and by this Act thejSr^- 
Tr uits of bi 5[i^rics, which had hitherto been paid to the Pope, were 
t^e keprB^. ThrXcfWaS ndf.Tiiowever, to come into force 
taro g-kffigTiad. ratified it, and Henry refused fora time to ratify 
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itJlQpingJp reduce Clement to submission by suspending oyerjiis 
head a threat upon Kis purse. 

19. The King’s Marriage and the Actj)f Appe als. 1533*— 
Henry, however, found that Clement was not to be moved, and his 
patience coming at last to an end, he was secretly married to 

January Now that he had reluctantly 

given up hope of obtaining a favourable decision from the Pope, 
helresolved to put an end to the Papal jurisdiction in England. 
Otherwise if he obtained a sentence in an English ecclesiastical 
court declaring his marriage with Catharine to be null from the 
beginning, his injured wife might appeal to the superior court of 
Jhe Pope. He accordingly obtained from Parliamenjjhe Act of 
j Apggalg, declaring that the king held the supreme authority in 
lEngland, and that as under him all temporal matters were to be 
decided by temporal judges, and all spiritual matters by spiritual 
judges, np appeals should hereafter be suffered to any authority 
o utside the realm. Henry was capable of any meanness to serve 
his ends, but he also knew how to gain more than his immediate 
ends by connecting them with a large national policy. He almost 
made men forget the low design which prompted the Act of 
Appeals by fixing their eyes on the great object of national inde- 
pendence. 

20. Archbishop Cranmer and the Court at Dunstable. X533.— 

Henry found a convenient instrument for his personal as well as for 
his national policy in Cranmgr, whom he ap pointed Arch- 

bishop of jCanXerJ?,UX>Litt of 1533. Cmrmie^ was in tel- 
lectuSlIy acute, and took a worthy part in thg, further dev elopment 
of tKe English Church ; but jie was m orally. w,Qak» and inclined to 
carry out orders whatever they might be, especially if they came 
from a king as strong-willed as Henry. He had already thrown 
himsaf as an active agent into the cause of Henry’s divorce, and 
he was now prepared cis archbishop to give effect to his arguments. 
In March Convocation was hal f perspaded hal f driven to declare 
Catharine’s mcmia.gp to and in May Cranmerf sif tin g at 

DujSiStab^ court, pronounced sentence-ag^jnst 

her. I n accordance with the_A i:L.Qf>-Aweate -the- eeftteucu was 
final, but botli Henry and Cranmer feared lest Catharine should 
sen? her counsel to make an appeal to Rome, and they were there- 
fore mean enough to conceal from her the day on which sentence 
was to be given. The temporal benefits which the Pope derived 
from England were now to come to an end as well as his spiritual 
jurisdiction, and in July the king ratified the Act of Annates. 
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21. Frith and Latimer. 1533. — When a man of special intel- 
lectual acquirements like Cranmer could descend to the trick 
which he had played at Dunstable, it was time that some one 
should be found who, in the stedfastness of his faith, would refuse 
to tru’Cklc to the king, and would maintain the rights of individual 
conscience as well as those of national independence. The teach- 
ing of Zxyjpgli^ a Svd^j;^efgj:uxfir, who held that the bread and wine 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was a mere sign of the 
Body and Blood of the Redeemer, was begin ning lo inflA),Sfl£e-.the 
Englis^Prqtestants, and its reception was one more reason for the 
masT"^ Englishmen to send to prison^^'The stake tEose who 
maintained what was, in their eyes, so monstrous a heresy. 
Amongst the noblest of the persecuted was John^r^ who. whilst 
he stoutly held to the belief that the doctrine'"offl5BiSbstantiation 
was untrue, begged that men should be left ‘ to think thereon as 
God shall instil in any man’s mind, and that neither part condemn 
other for this matter, but receive each other in brotherly love, 
reserving each other’s infirmity to God.’ JFrith was in advance of 
his time as the advocate of religious liberty as well as of a special 
creed, and he was burnt alive. Henry meant it to be understood 
that his supreme headship made it easier, and not harder, to 
suppress heresy. He might have succeeded if he had had merely 
to deal with a few heroes like Frith. That which was beyond his 
control was the sapping process of the spirit of the Renascence, 
leading his bishops, and even himself, to examine and explain 
received doctrines, and thus to transform them without knowing 
what they were doing. Hugh Laiim^r, for instance, a favourite 
chaplain of the king, was, indeed, a preacher of righteousness, 
testing all things rather by their moral worth than by their con- 
formity to an intellectual standard. The received doctrines about 
Purgatory, the worship of the saints,. and pilgrimages to their 
images seemed to him to be immoral ; but as yet he wished to 
purify opinion, not to change it altogether, and in this he had the 
support of the king, who, in 1535, made him Bishop of Worcester. 

22. Completion of the Breach with Rome. IS 33 -“I 534 *— 
Before 1533 was over Henry appealed from the Pope to a General 
Council. Clement not only paid no heed to his appeal, but gave 
sentence in favour of Catharine. When Parliament met in 15^, 
therefore, Henry was obliged to strengthen his position of hostility 
to the Pope. He procured from it three Acts. The first of these 
(fcvas a second Act of Annates, which conferred on him absolutely 
[not onl7the S-st-fruIts orBTslioprics which had been the subject of 
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the conditional Act of Annates in 1532 (see p. 388), but also the 
jfirst-fruits of all the beneficed clergy, as well as a tenth of each 
year’s income of both bishops and beneficed clergy, all of which 
payments had been hitherto made to the Pope. Incidentally this 
Act also regulated the appointment of bishops, by ordering that 
.the king should issue a congd cVNire to the chapter of the vacant^ 
see, together with a letter missive compelling the choice of his 
nominee. The second was an Act concerning Peter’s pence, 
abolish ing ^ all m inor paymenTs "to tKe Pope, and cutTing away all 
interference of the Pope by transferring liis* right to issue licences 
and dispensations to the Archbishop, of Canterbury. The third 
confirmed the submission pf Jhe clergy and enacted "that appeals 
from the courts of jthe JVrchbishop should be heard by commis- 
sioners appointed by the King, and known as the 
of Appeals . It wa^ by ^hPse.Acts that the the 

Church^pf England and Rome was finally enbctedr. -They merely 
completed the work which had been done by the great Act of 
Appeals in The Church of England had indeed alw^ays been 

a national Churcti with its own ecclesiastical assemblies, and with 
ties to the Crown which were stretched more tightly or more loosely 
at various times. It had, however, maintained its connection with 
the Continental Churches by its subordination to the Pope, and 
this subordination had been made real by the subjection of its 
courts to appeals to Rome, and by the necessity of recurring to 
Rome for permission to do certain things prohibited by English 
ecclesiastical law. All this was now at an end. The old supremacy 
of the king was Sharpened and defined. The jurisdiction of the 
Pope was abolished. Nominally the English ecclesiastical 
authorities became more independent ; more capable of doing 
what seemed to them to be best for the Church of the nation. 
Such at least was the state of the law. In practice the English 
ecclesiastical authorities were entirely at Henry’s bidding. In 
theory and in sentiment the Church of England was still a branch 
of the Catholic Church, one in doctrine and in discipline with the 
Continental Churches. Practically it was now, in a far more un- 
qualified sense than before, a national Church, ready to drift from 
its moorings and to accept new counsels whenever the tide of 
opinion should break strongly Upon it. 
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Reign of Henry VIII., 1509-1547 

The Acts of Succession and Supremacy ...» 1534 

Execution of Fisher and More 1535 

Dissolution of the smaller monasteries and the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace 1536 
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greater monasteries 1539 

pall of Cromwell 1540 

Henry VIII. king of Ireland 1541 

Solway Moss .... ... 1542 
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1. The Act of Succession. 1534.— In September 1533 Anne 
had given birth to a daughter, who was afterwards Queen Elizabeth. 

? In 1534 Parliament passed an Act of Succession. Not only did 
Mi declare Anne’s marriage to be lawful and Catharine’s unlawful, 
and consecjuently Elizabeth and not Mary to be heir to the crown, 
.but it required all subjects to take an oath acknowledging their 
"approval of the contents of the Act. More and Fisher professed 
themselves ready to swear to any succession which might be autho- 
rised by Act of Parliament ; but th ey would not sw p.<r tn ±hp il, 
le gality of Cl^atharlne’s marriag e. It was on this point that Henry 
was most sensitive, as he knew public opinion to be against him, and 
he threw both Fisher into th^ Tower . In the year before 

the language held in the pulpit on the subject of tienry’s marriage 
with Anne in his wife’s lifetime had been so strong that Cranmer 
had forbidden all preaching on the subject of the king’s laws or 
the succession to the throne. Of the clergy, the friars were still 
the most resolute. Henry now sent commissioners to visit the 
friaries, and those in which the oath was refused were summarily 
suppressed. 

2. The A.Cts of Treason and Supremacy. 1534.— In 1534 Parlia- 
ment also passed a new AcLpI Treasons which made it high treason 
to wish or practise harm to the king,lhe queen, ana tneir heirs, to 
use words denying their titles, or to call the king a ‘ heretic, schis- 
matic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the crown.’ Later in the same 
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year, but in a fresh session, Parliament passed the Act of Supre- 
macy, which confirmed the title of Supreme Head on earth of the 
Church of England, a title very similar to that to which the king 
had obtained the qualified assent of the clergy in 1531 (see p. 386). 
From that time anyone who denied the king to be the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England was liable to a traitor’s death. 

3. The Monks of the Charterhouse. 1534. - It can hardly be 
doubted that Henry’s chief adviser in these tyrannical measures 
was the able iiny^rrupithtn-'f’ rnmivrll It „was Cromwellkml an 
to exalt the roY^ilautho- 


vien t Parlia ment. He ' 

\fa?^re^y _ 1 ienry’s ' ; ' 

^vas appointed.^ -Oie 

in ; ’■ ' S' “ '* 

ecdesiajt]^^ / 

He was quite ready to « ' 

pushthe Actsof harlia- ' , ^ !' ! ' 

ment which had re- ' . 

cently been passed to ^ 

their extreme ^ conse- ■' ; ' 

selysL^jl^ *to 

whnt thev railed in Jokn Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 1504-1535 ? from 

wnac ^ laey canea in drawing by Holbein in the Royal Library, 

plainness of speech the Windsor Castle. 
kilTi^S....adultwery. ^11 

their houses ^were suppressed, and some of the inmates put* to 
death.' thcn^jQa^mwell.^^^ die- the in- 
mates of which had been imprisoned in the year before simply for 
a refusal t o take the oath of Uie AcJUlf.^^^ had 

not pHf^rf d w Qi-da^ainst the king’s proceedings. They could now 
b e put to death under t he new'Treason Act, for denying the kingjs 
supremacy, and^my of them were accordingly executed after the 
usual JharbtirousJash ion, whilst others perished of starvation oi of 
diseases contracted in the filthy prisons in which they were confined. 






John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 1504-1535 ; from 
a drawinsT by riolbein in the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle. 


' The Charterhouse here means the house of the Carthusians. 
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I pi;<^ess said the Prior, Houghton, “ that it is not out of obstinate 
malice or a mind of rebellion that I do disobey the king, but only 
for the fear of God, that I offend not the Supreme Majesty ; because 
our Holy Mother the Church hath decreed and appointed otherwise 
than the king and Parliament hath ordained.” Houghton and his 
fellows were as truly martyrs as Frith had been. They at least had 
sown no seeds of rebellion, and they died because a tyrannical king 
insisted on ruling over consciences as well as over bodily acts. 

4. Execution of Fisher and More. 1535.— Fisher and More 
wer e the next t o suffer on the same charge thoughlHeir sentences 
were commuted to dea th by beheading. More preserved hTs^vit to 
the last. “ I pray you,^Tie said as he mounted the scaffold, “ see 
me safe up, and for my coming down I will shift for myself.” After 
he had knelt to place his head on the block, he raised it again to 
move his beard aside. ‘‘ Pity,” he muttered, “ that should be cut 
that has not committed treason.” 

5. The Dissolution of the Smaller Monasteries. i536.-3iJ!J^fincy 

amiss to Henry, and Cromwell now rooted himself’ 
fi rmly in his m asters iaYOUr.h)^ pmntihg.^mL tg.him booty. 
T he English monasteries were jjch^jm weak, and it was^easy to 
t rump UP or exaff fferat<*- char|^^against> them. Cromwell sent 
c ommissi oners^ to inquire into .their moral state (1535), and the 
commissioners, who were as unscrupulous as himself, rushed round 
the monasteries in such a hurry that they had no time to make any 
real inquiry, but nevertheless r eturned with a number of scanda- 
lous tales . These tales referred to some of the larger monasteries 
as.weJlas the smaller, but, when Parliament met in 1536, Hen^^con- 
tented hjmsejfxith asking that monasteries having property worth 
l ess than 2 00 /. a yearjshould be dissolved,^ a nd their estates given to 
himself, Sr ny^^rrQund that whilst the smaller ones were dens of vice 
the^ larger ones were examples of virtua ParliamenPgranted his 
requgst,^AUd the work of spoliation began. There can be no doubt 
that vice did exist in the monasteries, though there was not so much 
of it as the commissioners asserted. It would have been indeed 
strange if innocence had been preserved in communities living in 
enforced celibacy, with no stress of* work to occupy their thoughts, 
^and with the high ideals of their profession neglected or cast aside. 

1 On the other hand, the monks were easy landlords, were hospitable 
I to the stranger and kindly to the poor, whilst neither the king him- 
■ self nor those to whom he gave or sold the lands which he acquired 
cared for more than to make money. The real weakness of the 
monks lay in their failure to conciliate the more active minds of the 
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age, or to meet its moral needs. The attack upon the vast^ edifice 
of Henry's despotism in Church and State could only be carried 
on successfully by the combined effort of men like the scholars 
of the Renascence, whose thoughts were unfettered, and of those who, 
like the Protestants, were full of aggressive vigour, and who substi- 
tuted for the duty of obedience the duty of following their own con- 
victions. 

6 . T he Execution of Anne Bolevn. Before the end of 

1536 there was a new queen. Henry became tired of Anne, as he 

had been tired of .. ^ ^ 

Catharine, and on a I 

series of monstrous ' 

charges, so mons- 
trous as to be hardly 
credible, he had her 
tried and executed. 

Her unpardonable 
crime was probably 
that her only living 
child was a daughter^ 
and not a son. Ten 
days after Anne's 
death Henry married 
a third wife, Jane 
SeYmour.- As Catha- 
rine was now dead, 
there could be no 
doubt of the legiti- 
macy of Jane’s off- 
spring, but to make 
assurance doubly 
sure, a new Parlia- 
ment passed aq^Aci 
settling the jucce^sion on Jane's children, and declaring both Mary 
and.£Ika beth illegitim ate. * 

7. The Ten Articles. 1536. — It is probable that when Henry 

took the title of Supreme Head he intended to maintain the doctrines 
and practices of the Church exkctly as he found them. In 1536 the 
ckr gy we re crying out not merely against attacks on their faith, but 
againsLJhe ribaldry with which these attacks were often conducted 
One assailant, forTnstance. Hpriaypri hcpH in pytremr. unction 



Edward Seymour, Earl of Hcrtfurtl, brother of Jane 
Seymour, afterwards Duke of Somerset, ki;own as 
‘the Protector, 'at the age of 28 (1535), 1507-1552; 
from a painting at Sude'ey Castle. 
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another that it was of no more use to invoke a saint .thanit was- to 
whlrV a stone "a ^nsr^Twina. ' Many of the clergy would have 
been well pleased witFmere repression. Henry, however, and the 
bishops whom he most trusted wished repression to be accompanied 
with reasonable explanations of the doctrines and practices en- 
forcecL The result was seen i n the Te n Articlesjyh ich were drawn 
UP by Convocatio n, and sent abroad wi th the authori ty of t h e k ing. 

to be. obtained by the cli(;;ur^|£ 6? a 
wri tten document, in which the old doctrines were stripped of much 
that had given oiTence, and their acceptance made easy for educated 
men. Qf^e seven sacraments, .three^pnly, B appspi . P enap^e, an d 
the SacramehT^ot .the Aitar ^ wer e exp]^ whilst the other four 
•-^ llTose ofMalrriag c, Orders , Confirmation, and Extreme^TJnetion — 
were passed over in silence. On the whole the Ten Articles in 
ct^w ed a distinct advance 

anism^^ though there was also to be discerned in them an equally 
distinct effort to explain rather than to reject the creed of the 
mediyeval Church. 

8. The Translation of the Bible authorised. 1536.— The same 

tendency to appeal to educated intelligence showed itself m the 
sanction givfmjjy (>mnwell 

o f the Bible which had been completed in 1535 by IVliles Coverdale, 
whose versToh of the New Testament was founded on an earlier 
one by Tyndale. It is probable that Henry, in authorising the cir- 
culation of this version, thought of the support which he might derive 
fiom the silence of the Bible on the Papal claims. The circulation 
of the Bible was, however, likely to work in a direction very different 
from that of the Ten Articles. The Ten Articles were intended to 
promote unity of belief. The Bible, once placed in the hands ot 
everyone who could read, was likely to promote diversity. It 
would be the storehouse in which Lutherans, Zwinglians, and 
every divergent sect would find weapons to support their own 
special ideas. It would help on the growth of those individual 
opinions which were springing up side by side with the steady 
forward progress of the clergy of the Renascence. The men who 
attempted to make the old creed intellectually acceptable and the 
men who proclaimed a new one, under the belief that they were 
recurring to one still older, were together laying the foundations 
of English l^rotestantism. 

9. The Pilgrimage of Grace. 1536— 1537.— Slight as these 
changes were, they were sufficient to rouse suspicion that further * 
change was impending. The losses who could neither read nor 
write were stirred by the greed and violence with which^thejisso- 
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l ution qf smaller monasteries was carrie d on., and by the ces- 

which had afforded, to 

t he wants of the pooj;; ""A rumour spread that when Cromwell had 
despoiled the monasteries he would proceed to despoil the parish 
churches. In the autumn 0(1536 there was a rising in Lincolnshire, 
which was easily suppressed, but was followed by a more formid- 
^able risjpg^ in Yorkshire. The insurgents, lieaded by Robert Aske,„ 
‘ callejRt the Pilgrimage of Grace, and bore a banner embroidered 
with the five wounds of Christ. They asked, among other things 
for the restoration of the monasteries, the punishment of Cromwell 
and his chief supporters, the deprivation of the reforming bishops, 
the extirpation of heresy, and the restoration of the Papal authority 
in a modified form. 'Pheir force j[rew so large that the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was sent to disperse it, did not venture to make the 
attempt, and the king found Jiimself obliged to issue a general 
gardmigild tQ.prpmi§eJthat. a Parliament should meet in the North 
for the redress of g rievances. On this the^Ji^urgents returned 
horned Early in 1537 Henry, who had no intention of keeping his 
word, took advantage of some new troubles in the North to declare 
that his engagement was no loiter bjiicjing, and seized and ex- 
eciitjed,jiot inerely'the- leaders, but many of the Ies5Sf7uppQr.tera of 
thcjiisiliXfiStion. Of the Parliament in the North nothing more 
was heard, but a Council of the North was established to keep the 
peojile of those parts in order, and to execute justice in the king’s 
name. 

TO. Birth of a Prince. 1537. — In 1537 Jane wSeymour gave 
birth to a boy, who was afterwards Edward VI flenry had at last 
a male heir of undoubted legitimacy, but in a few days his wife died. 

II. The Beginning of the Attack on the Greater Monasteries. 

1537- 1538. — The failure of the Pilgrimage of Grace brought in 

fresh booty to Henry.~ Abboj^s and pr 1 ors wh o had taken part 
in it, or were accused of doing vvp]-^ bniigp/( and th^ir n-^pnng. 
tenes w jmrc nothing could be pr oved against the 

greater mon aj^t e ries, whic h 1^^^ been decla red by Parliament to 
be fi ee . from vice, their heads w ere terrified into amappeai^ance of 
voluntary submi^yion. CromwellTfiad liTs spies and informers 
everywhere, and it was as easy for them to lie as to speak the truth. 
In £537 and 1538 many abbots Itawed before tbe$tamv.-aiwb .con- 
fessing that they and their monks: had been guiky of tbe mpsi de- 
grading sins, asked tc^ be allowe d t o surrender their monasteries 
to^Bie^Wng. CromvvcTl’s^ commissionci?"'ni^ looFJIossel^^ sold 
thebelis, the lead on the roof, and every article which had its price, 
4nd left the walls to serve as a quarry for the neighbourhood, 
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The lands went to the king. It not unfrequently happened that 
Henry promoted to ecclesiastical benefices those monks who had 
been most ready to confess themselves sinners beyond other men. 
There is no doubt that the confessions were prepared beforehand 
to deceive contemporaries, and there is therefore no reason why 
they should deceive posterity. 

12. Destruction of Relics and Images* 1538.— The attack on 
t he monas teries was accompanied by an attack on^r 3 ics”mi<r?uch 
images as attracted more than ordinary reyere^eT 'Thg" explana- 
tion ^fthftjseaL. vvUkJ\vhjjdh..the^ down iTlll’ many 

cases^o be found in the gold and jewels with which they"w'cre 
adoniacU^ Some of them were credited with miraculous powers. 
The figure of tlie Saviour on the rood at Boxley, in Kent, moved 
its head and eyes. A phial at Hales, in Worcestershire, contained 
a substance which had been brought from Germany in the thirteenth 
century, and was said to be the blood of the Saviour. Pilgrims 
thronged in numbers to adore, and their offerings brought in no 
small profit to the monks who owned such treasures. What was 
fondly believed by the common people was derided by critical spirits, 
and Henry was well pleased to destroy all reverence for anything 
which brought credit to the monks. The rood of Boxley was exhi- 
Ibited in London, where the Bishop of Rochester pulled the wires 
iwhich caused its motions, and the blood m the phial of Hales was 
Ideclared to be no more than a coloured gum. An ancient wooden 
'figure, worshipped in Wales under the name of Darvel Gathern, 
served to make a fire which burned Friar Forest, who maintained 
that in spiritual things obedience was due to the Pope and not to 
the king. Instead of hanging him under the Treason Act (see 
p. 392) Henry had him burnt as a heretic. It was the first and only 
time when the denial of the royal supremacy was held to be heresy. 
When war was made against superstition, *the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbuiy could hardly be allowed to escape. Thomas was a 
saint who had bearded a king, and his shrine, which had attracted 
such crowds of pilgrims that the marks which they left as they 
shuffled forward on their knees towards it are still to be seen on the 
stone floor, was smashed, and the bones of the saint burnt. Shrines 
were usually covered with gold and jewels, and all shrines shared 
the fate of that of St. Thomas.* The images in parish churches, 

1 Shrines were receptacles above ground of the bodies of saints. That of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster was rebuilt by queen Mary, and that ol 
St. Alban at St. Albans in recent times. These two are the only shrines now 
to be seen in England. 
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not being attractive to the covetous, and being valued by the people 
for ordinary purposes of devotion, were still left untouched. 

13. The Trial of Lambert. iS38.--Henry’s violence against 
monasticism and superstition made him extremely anxious to show 
his orthodoxy. The opinion held by Zwingli, the reformer of 
Ziirich, th at the Body and Blood of Christ were in no wav 
in the sacrament of the 




jieBfij;^was no^v-apreading in 


Eb^l aftS, an iTtlio^^^^w^ held it were known as Sacramentaries. 
One oi these, Joh n Lam bert, was^ tried before Henry himself. 
Henry told Lambeit scornfully that the words of Christ, * T his is 
M y B9dyJ ti tled the whole question, and Lambert wa T coq 4^mn ed 
a nd burn t. 

i^rTPhe Marquis of Exeter and the Poles. 1538.— Amongst 
the descendants of the Duke of Clarence was Reginald Pole.* He 
had been scandalised by the divorce, had left England, had been 
made a Cardinal in 1536, and had poured out a torrent of invective 
against the wickedness of Henry. In the end of 1538 Henry, having ' 
been informed that some of Pole’s kinsfolk had been muttering dis- 
satisfaction, sent them to execution together with his own cousin, 
the Marquis of Exeter, the son of his mother’s sister. 

15. TJlf ,§g, — Cruel and unscrupulous as 

Henry was, he was in many respects a representative Englishman, 
sympathising with the popular disgust at the spread of ideas hitherto 
unheard of. In a new Parliament which met in 1539 he obtained the 
willing consent of both Houses to the statute of the Six Articles. 
This statute declared in favour of: (1) ‘ the, 

natural Body and Blood of Christ’ in the Lord’s Supper; (2) the 
sufficiency of communion in one kind ; (3) clerical celibacy ; (4) the 
perpetual obligation of vows of chastity ; (5) private masses ; and 
(6) auricular confession. Whoever spoke against the first was to 
be burnt ; whoever spoke against the other five was to suffer im- 
prisonment and loss of goods for the first offence, and to be hanged* 


* Genealogy of the de la Poles and Poles : — 
Richard, Duke of York 


Edward IV. Elizabeth = John de la Pole, 

1 'Duke of Suffolk 


John Edmund Richard 

de la Pole, de la Pole, de la Pole, 

Earl of Lincoln, Earl of Suffolk, killed at Pavia, 

killed at Stoke, beheaded 1525 

X487(seep. 347) 1513 


Gorge, Duke of 
Clarence 


Margaret, = Sir R. Pole 
Countess 
of 

S.'ilisbury 

Reginald Pole 
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for the second. By those who suffered from the Act it was known 
as ‘ The Whip with Six Strinj^s/ Cranmer, who was a married 
archbishop, was forced to dismiss his wife. Bishops Latimer and 
Shaxton, whose opinions had gradually advanced beyond the line 
at which Henr/s orthodoxy ended, were driven from their sees ; 
but the number of those put to death under the new Act was not 
great. 

1 6. Completion of the Suppression of the Monasteries. 1539 

'—X540.— So completely was thestatutj^pf tfee Si^i: Articles in accord- 
ance with p^ic ppmlo^J^ Henry had no difficulty in obtaining 
flie”consent of Parlianient to an Act giving 'to his proclant^tions 
the lorce oflaw, and to another Act securing, to him the whole of 
ffie mona steries whether., they had been already suppressed or not 
[ Before the end of 1 ^9 sj ngle mo rgstery was left. Three 

abbots, those of Glastonbury, Colchester, andlJeltttrngJ’had been 
hanged the year before after the mere semblance of a trial. The 
disappearance of the abbots from the House of Lords made the 
lay peers, for the first time, more numerous than the ecclesiastical 
members of the House. The lay peers, on the other hand, were 
reinforced by new creations from amongst Henry’s favourites, 
whom he had enriched by grants of abbey, lands. The new peers 
and the more numerous country gentlemen who had shared in the 
spoil were interested in maintaining the independence of the 
English Church, lest the Pope, if his jurisdiction were restored, 
should insist on their disgorging their prey. Of that which fell into 
the hands of the king, a small portion was spent on the foundation 
of five new bishoprics, whilst part of the rest was employed on 
shipbuilding and the erection of fortifications on the coast, part in 
meeting the general expenditure of the Crown. 

17. Anne of Clevesand the Fall of Cromwell, 1539—1540. — 

In all that had been done Cromwell had been the leading spirit. 
It had been his plan to erect an absolute despotism, and thereby 
to secure his own high position and to enrich himself as well as his 
master. He was naturally hated by the old nobility and by all 
who suffered from his extortions and cruelty. In the summer of 
Xp39 he was ea ger Jor an alliance with the Gemian Protestants 
against the Emperor Charles V., and suggested to Hemy a fourth 
marriage with a J^erman princess^ Anne of "Cleves:' "Rcrtb^in, a 
great German painter settled in England, ^ take a por- 

trait of the lady, and Henry was so pleased with it that he sent for 
her to make her his wife. When ske^rxix^d.he found hec-aiiylhiug 
but good-looking. I^ 1540 he went through the marriage ceremony 
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w idi her, b ut he divorced her shortly a fterwards. Fortunately for 
hmeI?, Xnhe made iio objection, and was allowed to live in England 
on a good allowance till her death. For a time Cromwell seemed 
to be as high as ever in Henry’s good opinion, and was created Earl 
Henr y, however, was inwardly anno yedj^and.. he haa 
always the h fi^it brdroppin^ soon as theiriinpopulari ty 

brqu yilt jiscrejd it on himself. Ciopyyll was rh.-trypfl 
by the Duke of Norfolk^ A Bill of aftaihder ^ was rapidly passed, 
ahd~Crom Welf was sent to the scaffold ^dtjipuj, bping even heard in 

18. Catherine Howard and Catherine Parr. 1540—1543. — In 

was lier uncle^^ined the upper hand at court, and was supported by 
Gardiner (see p. 382), now Bishop of Winchester, who was strongly 
opposed to all further ecclesiastical innovations. Those who 
denied the king’s supremacy were sent to the gallows, those who 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation to the stake. In 1541 the 
old Countess of Salisbury, the mother of Cardinal Pole, and the 
daughter of the brother of Edward IV., was executed in the belief 
that she had favoured an abortive conspiracy. Before the end of 
1 540 H ^nry discovered that his young wife had, before her marriage, 
been guilty of incontinency, and in 1542 she was beheaded. In 
^^Jdenry mari^d a si .xth wife^ . Ca^erme. TaTiT 
siirvi^ljiim.^" 

19^ Ireland. 1534. Henry’s masterful rule had made him 
many enemies abroad as well as at home, and he was therefore 
constantly cxposcd_to....the-xb>k attack from .the Continent. 

In the Tice of such danger he coujd no longer allow Ireland to 
reniTim dlgOfgamsed j ts it had been. hxJb,i& ^|atlief^^ and 
in t lie early years ot ins own, lest Ireland shoul d’ bee ping^ the"* 
steppmg^OTtfe^ invasion of PhigTandT" In Jrelan d the Celtic 
clTi^s^naintaineff carrying on "cleslructive 
wars with one'ahbthcr, both they and their followers being inspired 

1 A Bill of a ttainder w;\s brought into one or other of the Houses of Parlia|| 
men t ,imdT)ecainolavv^ like any other Act of Pailiainent, after it had passeta 
both Houses and received the Royal assent. Its object was conchMunation tol 
death, and, as the legislative powers of Parliament were unlimited, it need no« 
be supported by the production of evidence, unless Parliament chose to askl 
for it. Henry VHI. preferred this mode of getting rid of ministers withi 
whom he was dissatisfied to the old way of impeachment ; as in an im])each-l 
ment (see p. 262) there was at least the semblance of a judicial proceeding, the* 
Commons appearing as accusers, and the Lords as judges. 
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with a high spirit of tribal patriotism, but without the slightest 
idea of national union. 

population were quite as quarrelsome and even^more oppressive 
tRatrT]i?Uertic^^^^ whilst ITieTiiKaBIIan^ of the English l^ale 
(see^pT^y^ ruled over by what was only in name a , civilised 
govmment, were subjected alike to the oppressive exactions of 
the authorities at Dublin and to the plundering of the so-called 
‘ Irish enemies,* from whom these authorities were unable to pro- 
tect them. Th cLmost powerful o f the Anglo-Norman lords was 
still the of Kildar eYsee p. 

of Lord Deputy, unblushingly used the king’s name in wreaking 
vengeance on his private enemies. 

20. The Geraldine Rebellion, In Henry sum- 

moned Kildare to E ngland a nd th rew him into the Tower. On a 
riT!ft 5 iF'‘' 5 r^^ ^at[rTns^n 7 T!^ "TEomas ‘ Eitzgerald— 
Snken Thomas, as he was called in Ireland— rose against the king” 
The Geraldines, as the Fitzgeralds were sometimes called, had 
often frightened kings by rebelling, but this time they failed in 
their object. In 15,^5 .the .Lord. Deputy Skeffington brought heavy 
guns and battered down the walls qf the great Geraldine. Q^si\e 
at Maynooth. One by one all the males of Kildare’s family, with 
the exception of two boys, were captured and put to death. 

21. Lord Leonard Grey. 1536—1539. — L ord Leonard Grqy 

became L ord Dcpulv i n J 536 - The I rish P arliament vyhich met in 
ihal yea r w^s stiH pq ly English Pafe^ but ft^acts 

sfiwgck that Ikenryantended* j£.possibl% 4 o- r^ule -alLkekuad. On 
the one hand the royal supremacy was declared. ' On the other 
hand an Act was passed which showed how little was, in those days, 
understood of the difficulties standing in the way of the assimila- 
tion of two peoples at different stages of civilisation. The native 
Irisl^were ordered to be exac^ as tii e jji nglish. They were to 
use the EngT^TTranguage, to adopt the English dress, and to cut 
their hair after the EnglishTashion. It was t o the Church as 
it was to be in the State. No one w^ia receive any ecclesiastical 
preferment who did not speak English. Such laws naturally 
could not be put in force, but they served as indications of the 
spirit of the Government. Even more obnoxious was the conduct 
bf the Archbishop of Dublin, George Browne, a mere creature of 
Henry and Cromwell. The assertion of the royal supremacy, in- 
deed, if it had stood alone, would have made little difference in the 
church-life of Ireland. Browne, however, persisted, in obedience 
to orders from England, in destroying relics and images which 
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were regarded by the whole population with the deepest reverence. 
The doubting spirit of the Renascence found no echo in Ireland, 
because that country was far behind England in education and 



King Henry VIII. : from a picture belonging to the Earl of Warwick. 
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culture. It would have been of less consequence if these unwise 
proceedinpfs had been confined to the English Pale. Lord 
Lepnard (}rey was, however, a stern warrior, and carried his arms 
successfully amongst the Irish tribes. When he left Ireland in 
MQ a larg e part of the Celtic population had been compelled to 
su^lt tliaFpopulatroh was evffi'T^^ 

were the inhabitants of the Pale for violent alterations of religious 
ceremonial. 

22. Henry VIII. King of Ireland. iS 4 i»— In 1541 a Pail ia- 
ment at Dublin acknowledged Henry Xo be ESS^S^^i^land." 

but Lord of Ireland. As that title had been 
granted by Tope Adrian IV. to Henry II. (see p. 152), Henry VIII. 
wished to have a new one which should mark his complete inde- 
pendence of Rome. This Parliament was the first attended by 
the native chiefs, and the assumption of the new title therefore 
indicated a new stage in Irish history. Unfortunately Heiti'y bent 
himself to conciliate the chiefs rather than their tribes. He gave 
to the chiefs English titles — the O’Neill, for instance, becoming 
Earl of Tyrone, and O’Brien, Earl of Thomond— whilst he hoped 
to win their suppoit by dissolving the monasteries, and by giving 
them a share in the plunder. All this Henry did in the hope that 
the chiefs would use their influence to spread English habits and 
EngliUi law amongst a people who were attached to their own 
ways. P'or the time he gained what he wanted. As long as the 
plunder of the abbeys was to be had the chiefs kept quiet. When 
that had been absorbed both chiefs and people would revolt 
against a Government which wanted to bring about, in a few years, 
a complete change in their mode of life. It is indeed useless to 
regret that Henry did not content himself with forcing the tribes 
to keep peace with one another, whilst allowing them gradually to 
grow in civilisation in their own fashion. There are often things 
which it would be well to do, but which no government can do. 
In the first place Henry had not money enough to enforce peace, 
the whole revenue of Ireland at that time being no more than 
5,000/. a year. In the second place he was roused to futile efforts 
to convert Irishmen into Englishmen because he was in constant 
dread of the intervention in Ireland of his Continental enemies. 

23. Solway Moss. 1542.-- Henry was probably the more dis- 
trustful of a possibly independent Ireland because an actually 
independent Scotland gave him so much trouble. In Scotland 
there had been no Wars of the Roses, and the warlike nobility still 
resembled petty kings in their own districts, ^ ames V.. , |hp ^^*7^ 
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Henry’s sibter Margaret, strove to depres|5 the nobles by allying 
liirMSirwi^KTFeTh’urch and the Commons. Sootlah 3 ^wa^^ 
ready to come to blows with England, and the clergy urged James 
to break with a king of England who had broken with the Pope, 
From i532 _to 153 4 there had been actual war_between the king- 
doms. ^ 'Even after pegceTwas restored James’s attitude was con- 
stantly menacing. I n 1542 war b^ke out again, ahcl Hie 'Dllke of 
Norfolk crossecT the Tweed and wasted the border counties of Scot- 
land. Then James launched an army across the BordcrrllTtO'Cum- 
berland. His distrust of the nobles, however, made him place at 
the head of it a mere court favourite, Oliver Sinclair. The Scottish 
army was harassed by the horsemen of the English border, and as 
night was drawing on was suddenly assailed by a small English 
party. Having no confidence in Sinclair, the whole multitude fled 
in a panic, to be slain or captured in Solway Moss. James’s health 



Angel of Henry Vlll. 1543. 


broke down under the evil tidings. As he lay sick news was 
brought to him that his wife had given birth to a child. Hearing 
that the child was a girl, and remembering how the heiress of the 
Unices had brought the crown to the House of Stuart (sec p. 295), 
he was saddened by the thought that the Stuart name also would 
come to an end. “It came with a lass,” he murmured, “and it 
will go with a lass.” In a few days he died, and his infant daughter, 
the Queen of Scots, received the name of Mary.^ 

24. War with Scotland and France. 1542— 1546.— Henry, 
anxious to disarm Scottish hostility, proposed a marriage between 
his son Edward and the young queen. The proposal was rejected, 
and an .^) jiance Jort^ied b&iv^^pn ^(;nt land and France. In 1544 
Henry, ha\dng formed an alliance who^jS jiow. 

at^vv^'with France, invadedTrance and too ^ Bou jo ^m e after a 


^ James’s foreboding was not realised, because Mary married a Stuartr 
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long siege— thus enlarging the English possessions in the 
neighbourhood of Calais— whilst Charles concluded a peace with 



^rnnrir left his ally in the lurch. In the same year 

Henry sent Lord Hertford, Jane Sey mour^ bro ther, to invade 
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Part of the siege of Boulogne by Henry VIII., 1544, showing military operations : from an engraving made bj- Vertue for the Society 

of AntK^uaries from the novv destroyed X'^-inting at Oowdray IIour>c. 
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Scotland. Hertford burnt every houseand cottage between Berwick 
and Edinburgh^ fb'dk EdmbwiT 5 iritgel^"atid 15 fif 
peace was inad(^betweenj£^^ in wkicIuS^Uaad 

wa 51 ncK 3 I^. The war had been expensive, and in 1544 Parliament 
fiaTcomSTo^ Henryks help by enacting that he need not repay a 
loan which he had gathered, yet even then Henry had had recourse 
to the desperate remedy of debasing the coinage. 



Armour as worn in the reign of Henry 
VIII. : from the brass of John 
Lymsey, 1545, in Hackney Church. 



Margaret, wife of John Lymsey: from 
her brass in Hackney Church, 
showing the costume of a hdy circa 
1545 - 


25. The Litany and the Primer. 1544— 1545.- In 1 544, when 
Henry, vs:a§. Boulogne, Cranmer, ordered prayers to be 

offered for hb success. In the' true spirit of the Re nasc ence he 
wished those, prayerg* to be intellig|l^ter'fl^S^^ they 

shjtyldJtfLin JSn^shr “in thif i^e .year he composed the English 
Litany , in tended to be. reafed-by 

cessiOTl. This T.itnny y;as the foundation- StOnC of the ru tnre Knnlf 
U. E E 
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ofXomm piLJBiftver. It was jssu^d in 1544 together with .a Priml y, 
ot ^oblc~b f iLn glls lir" In 

the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and tfie Ten Commandments were 
to be in English, the remainder being left in Latin as before. 

26. The Last Days of Henry VIIL 1545— .c547.~When once 



Thomas Ho\vard, third Dale of Norfolk, 1473 (?)~r 554 T 
from the picture by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 

inquiring intelligence is let loose on an antiquated system, it is 
hard to say where the desire of making alterations will stop, and 
there are reasons to believe that Henry was contemplating further 
changes. There were two parties at court, the one anxious to resist 
further change, headed, amongst the temporal lords^bythe Duke of 
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Norfolk and his son, the Earl of Surrey, and amongst the bishops 
by Gardiner ; the other, desiring doctrinal innovations, especially 
if money was to be got by them,, headed by the Earl of Hertford. 
In i^5^an,Act had beea, the dissolution of chantries, 

l^)^ pitaIs T and free chapels. The chantrigs had beett^ founded for 
the maintenance of priests to say mass for the souls of the founders, 
and it was convenient for those who sought to divert this main- 
tenance to their own use to believe that it was wrong to pray for 
the dead. In the end of 1546 Henry was taken ill, and, feeling 
himself to be dying, ordered the arrest of Norfolk and Surrey qn’ 
charges of treason. It is probable that Heniy turned against 
Norfolk and Surrey because he thought Hertford, as the^ uncle of 
the young Prince of Wales, more likely to be faithful to the future 
king. On January 27, 1547, Surrey was executed. His father was 
to have suffered on the 28th. Jiefore he reached the scaffold, 
Henry died, and he was conducted back to prison. Henty, before 
his death, had done something to provide against the danger .of 9, 
disputed succession. An Act of ParJiainent,.passed in JS44’>.had 
given back to Mary and P^izab eth the places in the line of inberit- 
aacfiJUi.WTllclLjtiey wmrtd iiajc been e ntitled. Hf^iihFliatT pver 
-been cast on Uie leljtliiiacy oi thcu~lMrth,’ and had authorised' 
-Henry to provide by will for the future occupancy of the throne in 
caiJe of the failure of his own descendants. In accordance mlh 
this Act he left the crown, in case of such fiilure, to the descendants 
of his younger sister Mary, leaving out those of his elder sister 
Mfergaret, with whose son, James V., he had had so much reason 
to be displeased. 

i Genealogy of the children of Henry VII^. : — 

(i) Cathai ine^~ Hknky VIII. - ( 2) Anno ~ (3) Jane Seymour = (4) Anne of 
of Aragon 1 I lloleyn I Cleves 

I I I * (5) Catherine 

Maky Klizaketii Edwaki) VT. Howard 

(i553~CS5S) (1558-1^03) (^547-^553) Catherine 

Parr 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

EDWARD VI. AND MARY 

EDWARD VI., iS 47 "-i 5 S 3 - MARY, 1553 - 1558 . 
LEADING DATES 


Somerset’s Protectorate I54> 

First Prayer Book of Edward VI 1549 

Fall of Somerset Z549 

Second Prayer Book of Edward VI 1553 

Death of Edward VI. and accession of Mary . . 1553 

Mary’s marriage with Philip X554 

Submission to Rome and re*enactment of the heresy 

laws 1554 

Beginning of the persecution 1555 

War with France 1557 

Loss of Calais and death of Mary 1558 


L Somerset becomes Protector. 1547.— The new king, Ed- 
ward VI., was but a boy, and Henry had directed that England 
should be governed during his son’s minority by a body composed of 
ffirHeclitors of his will atid other councillors, jn which neither the 
p^tisans ofTRangc nor the partisans of the existing order should 
be stpng enough to have their own way.. The leading innovators, 
pretending to be anxious to carry out his wishes, asserted that he 
had been heard to express a desire that they should be made peers 
or advanced in the peerage, and should receive large estates out 
of , the abbey lands. After gaining their object, they set aside 
Henry’s real plan for the government of the realm, and declared 
Itot^rd (who now became Duke of Somi^rset) to be l?rqj,ectpr. A’ 
council was formed, from which Gardiner and the Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesley were excluded as likely to take part against them. 

2. The Scotch War. 1547 - 1548, - Somerset was as greedy 
of Church property as the greediest, but he was covetous also of 
popularity, and had none of that moderating influence which Henry, 
with all his faults, possessed. He had always too many irons in 
the fire, and had no sense of the line which divides the possible 
from the impossible. His firstjliou ght w as to intervene^ Jn-^cot- 
lanjJ- For some time past Protestant missionaries had been at- 
tempting to convert the Scottish people, but most of them had 
been caught and burnt. Cardinal Beaton, the Archbishop of St. 
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Andrews, had lately burnt George Wishart, a noted Protestant. 
In 1546 the Cardinal was murdered in revenge by a party of Pro- 
testants, who seized on the castle of St. Andrews. A French fleet, 
however, recaptured the castle, and Som erset, who had sent no 
help to the Protestants in St. Andrews, marghcd into Scotland in 
the hope of putting an end to all future troubles between the 
kingdoms by mariying the young Queen of Scots to Edward. He 
carried with him a body of foreign mercenaries armed wiih the 
improved weapons of Continental warfare, and with their help he 
defeated and slaughtered the Scotch army at Pinkie Cleugh, burnt 
Holyrood and Leith, and carried destruction far and wide. Such 
rough wooing, exasperated the Scots, jind in 1548 they formed a 
close alliance-with Henry IL, who had succ^ilcd Francis 1. as 
king^bf'Francei and sent their young queen across the sea, where 
sITd^ w7rs~Tnarrie3* to Henry’s eldest son, the Dauphin Francis. 
Sanrtnf'Seiliad gained nothing by his violence. 

jT^CrahmePs Position in the Church of England. 1547. - 
S omerset’s ecclesiastical reforms wer^ a^ rash a s hispolhical c n te r- 
ptises; C7anmer had none o? that pioral strcngtii which would 
have hiade some men spurn an alliance with the unscrupulous 
politicians of the time. He was a learned student, and through 
long study had adopted the 'pjFThcipie that wlrere Scripture was 
hard to understand it was to be interpreted by. the consent of the 
writers . of .the first ages of Christkinity. As he had also convinced 
himself that the writers of the first six centuries had known nothing 
(if the doctrine of transubstantiation, he was now prepared to reject 
It though he had formerly not only believed it, but had taken 
part in burning men who denied it. It is quite possible that if 
Henry had been still alive Cranmer would have been too much 
overawed to announce that he had clianged his opinion. His exact 
shade of belief at this time is of less importance than the method 
by which he reached it. In accepting the clontrincs and practices 
of the existing Church till they were tested and found wanting by 
a combination of human reason and historical study of the scrip- 
tures, interpreted in doubtful points by the teaching of the writers 
of the early Church, Cranmer more than any one else preserved 
the continuity of the Church of England, and laid down the lines 
On which it was afterwards to develop itself. There was, therefore, 
a great gulf between Cranmer and the advanced Protestants, who, 
however much they might differ from one another, agreed in 
drawing inferences from the Scripture itself, without troubling 
themselves whether these inferences conformed in any way to the 
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earlier teaching. This gulf was constantly widening as time went 
on, and eventually split English Protestantism into fractions. 

4 . Ecclesiastical Reforms. 1547 - 1548. In 1547 ^ blow 
was struck at the devotions of the people. Tn^tli^churches -by 
order of the Government - tberc wasjnuch smashing of images 
anSToTpainted glass bright with the figures of saints and angejl^. 








Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1556 ; from a 
painting dated- 1547, at Jesus College, Cambridge. 


C^axdmer, who protested that the Government had no aiitUority 
|Q,,^jJ4iB^^igion till the King was of age, was sent to prison, as 
t he easi est mode of confuting him. As Parliaments were usually 
packed in those days, it does not follow that the nation was eager 
for changes because Parliament ordered, them. There was, how- 
ever, no difficulty in filling the benches of the House of Commons 
with men who profited by the plunder of the Church, and when 
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Parliament met, it showed itself innovating enough. It repealed 
all the statutes giving special powers to Henry VIII. and all laws 
agaihS t here^ yV It also pa^d an ^Act vesting in the reigning king 
the whole of the chahrrfes and othjer like foundations whicFlIenry- 
hciff^Tieeii ^^p^i jn ^^ ttTI ake. but jyhich. he JradJiafL untbtiehed. 
Crafmier^Thdeed, would have been glad if the money had been 
devoted to the relief of the poorer clergy, but the grasping spirit of 
the laymen was too strong for him. So violent was the race for 
wealth that the Act decreed the confiscation even of the endow- 
ments of lay corporations, such as trading companies and guilds, 
on the excuse that part of their funds was applied to religious 
piir[)oses. It was soon, however, found that an attempt to enforce 
this part of the Act would cause resistance, and it was therefore 
abandoned. In 15 48 the Government issued ord^rs^ ^bnlishin^ r a 
greatjr^ie^^ and, in consecjiiencc of m e 

o ppo sitiem ofte ied by the clerg y to these "su^clen'^^ ordered 

that no se rmon s sho uld be preached .except by a few licensed 
_preacha ;s. 

5. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 1549.— In .J549 

Parliament autliaiU5£^ .tlaCuissue-of. aThayenJiook in English, now 
known a s the Fiist Prayer Bo ok of Edward VI. T hfi . §^ p^ 
l iament aL sjo^^SS,£.d.aiX^ct 43 m^^^ clergy. 

6. The Insurrection in the West. 1519. - Somerset’s own 
brother. Lord Seymour of Sudley, was sent to the block by this 
Parliament. He had spoken rashly against the Protector’s govern- 
ment, but it has been thought by some that his main fault was his 
strong language against the rapacity with which Church jiroperty 
was being divided amongst the rich. That rapacity was now 
reaching its height. The Protector had set an evil example in 
order to raise the palace which, though it has since been rebuilt, 
still bears the name of Somerset House. He had not only seteed 
on a vast amount of ecclesiastical property, but had pulled down 
a parish church and had carted off the bones of the dead from 
their graves. The Reformers themselves, men of the study as 
most of them were, had gone much farther than the mass of the 
people were prepared to follow. In ig4Q an inf^^^ri-fctjori /Mif 

Cornw all for the rcstoiatiunaf t hr TT MTCi f j;i e Hj w hw h 
was only suppressedjvi th difik«ltv. 

7* KePs Rebe llion^ I j 49 .— -Another rising took place in Nor- 
folk, headed by Ket, a tanner. KeVs rel^ellion was directed not 
so much against ecclesiastical reforms, as against civil oppression. 
T he ge ntry, who had been enriching themselves at the expense of 
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the clergy, had also been enriching themselves at the expense of 
the" poor. The ' inclosures against which More had testified were 
multiplied, and the poor man’s claims were treated with contempt. 
Ket gathered his followers under a tree, which he called the Oak 
of Reformation, on Mousehold Hill, outside Norwich, and sent them 
to pull down the palings of the inclosures. The Jiarl rOf-W axy kk 
— the son of that Dudley who, together with Empson, had been 
the obj&t of popular hatred in the reign of Henry VII. (see p. 357) 
- dispers^ the insurgfini§ with great slaughter ; but it- was noted 
that both here and in the West the Government was driven to use 
the bands of German and Italian mercenaries which Somerset had 
gathered for the war in Scotland. • It was the first time since the 
days of John (see p. 182) that foreign troops had been used to 
crush an English rising. 

8. The Fall of Somerset. 1549. —Somerset no longer pleased 
any single party. His invasion of Scotland had led to a war with 
France, and to carry on that war he had found it necessary to 
debase the coinage.siill further than it bad been debased by Henry 
VTII. All the disturbance of trade, as well as the disturbance of 
rel igio n, was laid to his door. At the same lime he was too soft- 
hearted to satisfy his colleagues in the C(kmcil, and had shown 
himself favourable to the outcr>^ against inclosures. Accordingly, 
before the end of J549,fe^^lleitgues.jose,iigamst h^ and thrust 
him into the Tower. The Protectorate was abolished. Hence- 
forth (he Council was to govern, but the leading man in the 
CoUnd T^was Warwick. 

9. Warwick and the Advanced Reformers. 1549. — Religion 
was a matter to whidjjiiawwkk was supremely indifferent. It 
w as an open qu estion when he rose to power whether he would 
protect the men of tKe'oHTHigion'or'fKe advanced reformers. He 
ch'^e to protect the advanced reformers. ’Even be&re Somerset’s 
faTf Cranmer had been pushing his inquiries still farther, and was 
trying to find some common gTound with Zwinglian (see p. 399) 
and other reformers, who went far beyond Luther. Foreign 
preachers, such as Ikiccr and Peter Martyr, were introduced 
to tieach religion to the English, as foreign soldiers had been 
introduced to teach them obedience. Bighpps w ere now ap- 
pointed by the king’s letters-patent, without any form of election. 
G51*dfrief and Bonner, refusing to accept the new state of things, 
were deprived of their sees of Winchester and London, and 
Ponet and Ridley set in their places. Ridley’s moral character 
was as distinguished as Ponet’s was contemptible. Hooper was 
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made Bishop of Gloucester. For some time he hung back, refusing 
to wear the episcopal vestments as being a mark of Antichrist, but 
at last he allowed himself to be consecrated in them, though he 
cast them off as soon as the ceremony was over. 

10. Latimer’s Sermons. 1548—1550.- -Latimer had refused to 
return to the bishopric from which he had been thrust by Henry 
VIII., but he lashed from the pulpit the vices of the age, speaking 



Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, 1550-1553 : from the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


plainly in the presence of the court of its greed and oppression. It 
was not enough, he said, for sinners to repent : let them make restitu- 
tion of their ill-gotten gains. In 1550 the courtiers became tired of 
his reproofs, and he was no longer allowed to preach before the king. 

n. Warwick and Somerset. 1550-1552.-111 1550 Warwick 
v yas cnmpcllpd fn mnh e poamyitb prarirei a n d gave up Boulng Hf 
.•ig iiB prica. lu 1551 hg was Very nearly drawn into war with the 
Phnperor on account of his refusal to allow mass to be celebrated 
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in the household of the king’s sister, Mary. Finally, however, he 
gave way, and peace was maintained. There was a fresh issue of 
base money, and a sharp rise of prices in consequence. Now that 
there were no monasteries left to plunder, bishoprics were stripped 
of their revenues, or compelled to surrender Iheir lands. Hooper 
was given the ecclesiastical charge of the see of Worcester in 
addition to that of (iloucester, but he was driven to surrender all 
the income of the bishopric of (ilouccster. The sec of Durham 
was not lillcd up, and before the end of the reign it was suppressed 
by Act of Parliament, and ceased to have a lc‘gal existence till it 
was restored by Edward’s successor. So unpopular did Warwick 
become that Somerset began to talk as though he might supplant 
his supplantcr. His rash words were carried to the young king, 
who had for some time shown an interest in public affairs, and 
wlio now took the part of War v -jfk iw w nf 

nnrXft. , SomCrsct WaS aiiested, 

and i n 1KK2 was tried and beheaded. 

12. The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 1552.-111 1552 
Parliament authorised the issue of a revised Prayer Bool^TinbVrr 
as the Second l^rayer Book of PIdward VI. T he first book had 
been franied Jiy . the modification of the old worship under the 
influence of Lutheranism. The sec ond b ook was compLOsoLiinder 
thcHriflue^a of-tli^ Reformers. The tendency of the two 
books may be gatliered from the words ordered to be employed in 
the administration of the bread in the Communion. In the first 
I’rayer Book iheyhad been : “The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto ever- 
lasting life.” In the second they were. ‘‘Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in thy 
heart by faith with thanksgiving.” There were some who urged 
that the Communion should no longer l>e received kneeling. It 
was significant that their leaders were foreigners — John Alasco, a 
Pole, and John Knox, a Scot, who was hereafter to be the father 
of a Scottish reformation more drastic than that of luigland. 
Cranmer withstood them successfully. The dispute marked the 
point beyond which the spirit of the Renascence refused to go. In 
the midst of his innovations Cranmer preserved not only a reverent 
spirit, but an admiration for the devotional style of the prayers of 
the medieval Church, which he therefore maintained even in the 
midst of the great changes made, mainly at least by himself, in 
the second Prayer Book. Happily, amidst these disputations, 
there was one point on which both parties could combine— namely, 
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1550-1551 T^OVNDATWN OP GPAMMAR^SCHOOLS 

on the encouragement of education. The reign of Edward VI. is 
mjixbed.by.the founda tion of g rammar-schools—too scantily carried 
out, but yet in such a measure as to mark the tendencies of an age 
which was beginning to replace the mainly ecclesiastic education 
of the monasteries by tl\e more secular education of modern times. 



King Edward VI. : from a picture belonging to H. Hucks Gibbs, Esq, 


cocious youth, taught by much adulation to be confident in his own 
powers. He had learnt to regard all defection from Protestant 
ortlmdoxy^as a crime. The statute which repealed the heresy laws 
3 Icl not altogether stop the burning qf heretics, as the lawyers dis- 
covered that heresy was punishable by the common law. In 1550 
Joan Bocher was burnt for denying the Incarnation, and in 1551 Van 
Parris, a Fleming, was burnt on the same charge. I'he persecution, 
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however, was much more restricted than in the preceding reign. 
Few persons were punished, and that only for opinions of an 
abnormal character. In forty-two articles of faith, after- 
wards^ ..-the reign of^^lizabeth. converted into were 

set forth a s a standard the Churc hes be li ef by 
tjje ’Btti T" compfetSy'diT the reforming clergy recognise their 
entire dependence on the king, that by a slip of the pen Hooper once 
wrote of ‘the kfiig’s majesty’s diocese of Worcester and Gloucester.’ 

14. Northumberland’s Conspiracy. 1553.— A religious system 
built up solely on the will of the king, was hardly likely to survive 
him. By this time it was known that Edward was smitten with 
consumption, and could not live. Northumberland cared little 
for religion, but he cared much for himself. He knew that Mary 
was, by Henry’s will sanctioned by Act of Parliament, the heiress 
of the throne, and that if Mary became queen he was hardly likely 
to escape the scaffold. He was daring as well as unscrupulous, and 
he persuaded Edward to leave the crown by will to Lady Jane 
Grey, the granddaughter of Mar)^, Duchess of Suffolk, the younger 
sister of henry VIII. He secured (as he hoped) Eady’ Jane’s 
devotion by marrying her to his own son, Lord GuUford Dudley. 
As Lady Jane was a convinced Protestant, Edward at once 
consented. ^^^TS^ather, he thought, had left the crown by will 
in the case of the failure of his own heirs (see p. 41 1), and why 
should not he ? He had been taught to think so highly of the 
kingship that he did not remember that his father had been 
authorised by Act of Parliament to will away the crown in the case 
of his children’s death without heirs, whereas no siich authority 
had been given by Parliament to himself. He forced— by com- 
mands and entreaties - the councillors and the judges to sign the 
will. Cranmer was the last to sign, and was only moved to do 
so by the sad aspect of his suffering pupil. Then Edward died, 
assured that he had provided best for the Church and nation. 

15. Lady Jane Grey. 1553.— On July 10 Lady Jane Grey, a 
pure-minded, intelligent girl of sixteen, was proclaimed queen in 
London. She was a fervent Protestant, and there were many 
Protestants in London. Yet, so hated was Northumberland, that 
even Protestants would have nothing to say to one who had been 
advanced by him. Lady Jane passed through the streets amidst a 
dead silence. All England thought as London. In a few days 
Mary was at the head of 30,000 men. Northumberland led against 
her what troops he could gather, but his own soldiers threw their 
caps in the air and shouted for Queen Mary. On the 19th Mary 
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was proclaimed queen in London, and the unfortunate Jane passed 
from a throne to a prison.' 

16. Mary restores the Mass. 1553.— Mary, strong in her 
popularity, was inclined to be merciful. Amongst those who had 
combined against her only Northumberland and two others were 
executed— the miserable Northumberland declaring that he died in 
the old faith. Mary made Gardiner her Chancellor. Some of the 
le adinsf Protestan ts werig ^rr^^te d, and many fled to the'Continent 
The bishops"^!!^*!! '^ been deprlv^m l iitfwSr'aT yelprwefe rein- 
State4aadj|^fl»sajyafi.g ^ restored fihe queen allowed 
hersel f to be called Suprem e Head of the Church, and at first it 
seemeSTaTtliou^ she would be content to restore the religious 
system of the last year of Henry’s reign, and to maintain the 
ecclesiastical independence of the country. 

17 - Mary’s First Parliament. 1553. — By taking this course 
Mary would probably have contented the great majority of her 
subjects, who were tired of the villainies which had been cloaked 
under the name of Protestantisni^ and who were still warmly at- 
tached to the religion of their fathers. She was, however, anxious 
to restore the authority of the Pope, and afso to marry Philip, the 
eldest son of her cousin, the Emperor Charles V. It was natural 
that it should be so. Her mother’s life and her own youth had 
been made wretched, not by Protestants, but by those who, without 
being Protestants, had wrought the separation from Rome in the 
days of Henry, at a time when only the Pope’s adherents had main- 
tained the legitimacy of her own birth and of her mother’s marriage. 
In subsequent times of trouble Charles V. had sympathised with 

^ Genealogy of the Greys : — 

Henry VII. (1485-1509) 


Henry VIII. Margaret = James IV. Mary 

(1509-1547) of Scotland in. (i) 

Louis XII 
of France 


Frances = Henry 
Grey, 

Marquis of 
Dorset and 
Duke of 
Suffolk 


Jane Grey = Guilford Dudley Catherine Grey Mary Grey 


= (2) Charles 
l^randon, 
Duke of 
Suffolk 
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her, and It was by his intervention that she had been allowed to 
continue her mass in her brother’s reign. Mai italso w ished- to 
‘‘‘*‘‘1?’'^ ^biirrh itg On the other hand, when Parlia- 



Queen Mary Tudor : from a painting by Lucas de Heere, dated 1554, belonging 
to the Society of Antiquaries. 

ment met it.aDa fiar£d,that her subjegtS-wiabed nei ther to submit to 
Rome, nor to surrender the property of which 

tho ugh they were delig hted to restore tb r r'Tr"h’f inrl 
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practJcesjvydiJia^ of Henry VIJI. 

IVliTment, 

and repealed the A ct allowing the clergy to marry, but it pres ented 
aj^titjon Although the hatred of 

Spain which grew up a few years later was not yet felt, Englishmen 
did not wish their country to become a dependent province on any 
foreign monarchy whatever. Mary dissolved Parliament rather 
than ta^ke its advice, 

j 8. Wj|ratt!s R^ellion.^ result was an insurrec tion, 

the aim of^iicli was tojdac^Mary’s half-sister, Elizabeth, on the 
th rone. janeJj^foUlg^^ Duke. of Suffolk, was to raise the 

Micllan^s and Sir Thomas Wyatt to raise Kent. Suffolk failed, 
--btit Wyatt, with a large following, crossed the Thames at Kingston, 
and pushed on towards the City. His men, however, were for the 
mostpan cut off in an engagement near Hyde Park corner, and it 
was with only three hundred followers that he reached Ludgate - 
to find the gate closed against him. ‘ I have kept touch,’ he said, 
and suffered himself to be led away a prisoner. Mary was no 
IcHTger merciful. Not only Suffolk and Wyatt, but the innocent 
Lady Jane and her young husband, (iuilford Dudley, were sent to 
the block. Elizabeth herself was committed to the Tower. She 
fuHy betieVcd that she was to die, and sat herself down on a wet 
stone, refusing for some time to enter. In many ways she had 
shown that she bore no goodwill to her sister or her sister’s plans, 
but she had been far too prudent to commit to writing any words 
expressing sympathy with Wyatt. Being far too popular to be 
safely put to death on any testimony which was not convincing, 
Elizabeth was before long removed froip the 'Power and placed at 
Woodstock, under the charge of Sir Henry Bedingfield, but was 
after a few months allowed to retire to Hatfield. 

19. The Queen’s Marriage. A Parliament which met in April 
1554 gave its consent to Mary’s marriage, but it would not pass Bills 
to restoic the old statutes for the persecution of heretics. Though 
it was now settled that the queen was to marry Philip, yet never 
WMS a wooer so laggard. For some wrecks he would not even write 
to his betrothed. The fact was that she was twelve years older 
than himself, and was neither healthy nor good-looking. Philip, 
however, loved the English crown better than he loved its wearer, 
and in July he crossed the sea and was married at Winchester to 
the queen of England. Philip received the title of king, and the 
names of Philip and Mary appeared together in all official docu- 
ments and their heads on the coins. 
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20. The Submission to Rome. 1554. — After the marriage a 
new Parliam etit wa ^ rall<»H, inQ^ subserviaS^ tl^^ inp fi^st. .It r 
in^OEIjQgOtXO-mplied witk.Jwlcy’s. vKjshes. It re-enactS^ the 
statutes for the burning of heretics and agrec)JJW,tl}e.xe£Q,hcUiatian 
of the Church of England to thVsee (rf'Rome, but it wqyld not sur- 
render the aHbey^ lands. ^ Only after their possession had been 
clffifflmiedaid it give its consent to the acknowledgment of the 
Pope’s authority. Then Cardinal Pole (see p. 399), who had been 
sent to England as the Pope’s legate, was allowed to receive the 
submission of England. The queen, the king, and both Houses 
knelt before him^ confessed their sin of breaking away from the 
Roman see, and received absolution Jrqm hi^mouth. To Mary 
the moment was one of inexpfessTKTe jby. She had grieved over the 
separation from Rome as a sin burdening her own conscience, and 
she believed with all her heart that the one path to happiness, 
temporal and eternal, for herself and her realm, was to root out 
heresy, in the only way in which it seemed possible, by rooting out 
the heretics. 

21. The Beginning of the Persecution. 1555, — It was not only 
Mary who thought it meet that heretics should be burnt. John 
R^p gers. who was the first to suffer, had in the days of EdwarT 
pleaded for the death of Joan Bocher (see p. 419). 
fqJhMipd to the stake blL^ishop Hogper. who was carried to 
Gloucester, that he might die at the one of his two secs which 
he had stripped of its property to enrich the Crown (see p. 418). 
lie and many another died bravely for their faith, as More and 
Forest had died for theirs (see pp. 394, 398). ^Rowlan d Taylor, fo r 
instance (a Suffolk clergyman), was condemned in London to be 
burnt, and sent to his own county to die. As he left his prison in 
the dark of the early morning he found his wife and children 
waiting for him in the street. He was allowed to stop for a moment, 
and knelt down on the stones, repeating the Lord’s IVayer with his 
family. “ Farewell, my dear wife,” he said, as soon as he had risen 
from his knees; “be of good comfort, for I am quiet in my 
conscience. God shall stir up a father for my children.” “ Thanked 
be God,” he exclaimed when he at last reached the village where 
his voice had once been heard in the pulpit, and where now the 
stake rose up amidst the faggots which were to consume him, “ I 
am even at home ! ” After he had been tied to the stake a wretch 
threw a faggot at his face. “ O friend,” he said gently, “ I have 
harm enough : what needed that ?” The flames blazed up around 
his suffering body, and Rowland Taylor entered into his rest. 
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l^timfir wftrft burnt at. Oxford, in the town ditch, m 
front of Balliol CollegeT" Be •good* comfort,’ Master Ridley, and 
play the man,” cried Latimer, when the fire was lighted at his feet. 
“ We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out.” 

22. Death of Cranmer. 1556.- Cranmer would have accom- 
panied Ridley "yrnfl'TSTTmer to the stake, BuTas he alone of the 


i 
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Hugh Latimer, liishop of Worcester, 1535--39, burnt t 555’- 
from the National Portrait Gallery. 


three had been consecrated a bishop in the days when the Pope s 
authority was accepted in England, it was thought right to await the 
Pope’s authority for the execution of his sentence. In 1556 that autho- 
rity arrived. CranmePs heait w'as as weak as his head was strong, 
and he six times recanted, hoping to save his life. Mary specially 
detested him, as having sat in judgment on her mother (see p. 389), 
and she was resolved that he should die. Finding his recantation 
useless, he recovered his better mind, and renounced his recantation. 
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“ I have written,” he said, “ many things untrue ; and forasmuch 
as my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, my hand 
therefore shall be the first burnt.” He was hurried to the stake, 
and when the flames leapt up around him held his right hand 
steadily in the midst of them, that it might be ‘ the first burnt.’ 

23; Continuance of the Persecution. 1556 - 1558. — I mmediately 
after Cranmer’s death Pole became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The persecution lasted for two years more. The number of those 
who suffered has been reckoned at 277. Almost all of these were 
burnt in the eastern and south-eastern parts of England. It was 
there that the Protestants were the thickest. New opinions always 
flourish more in towns than in the country, and on this side of 
England were those trading towns, from which communication 
with the Protestants of the Continent was most easy. Sympathy 
with the sufferers made these parts of the kingdom more strongly 
Protestant than they had been before. 

24. The Queen’s Disappointment. 1555 -1556. — Mary was a 
sorrowful woman. Not only did Protestantism flourish all the 
more for the means which she took to suppress it, but her own 
domestic life was clouded. She had longed for an heir to carry 
on the work which she believed to be the work of God, and she 
had even imagined herself to be with child. It was long before 
she abandoned hope, and she then learnt also that her husband 
to whom she was passionately attached —did not love her, and had 
never loved anything in England but her crown. I n ISSS Phijj p 
left I^ r. He had indeed cause to go abroad. Hfe falheyp^^plek V., 
w^5cfik®*r7THieaUb, and, his, schemes fgr jnaking hmself master 
of Germany having ended in failure, he had resolved to abdicate. 
Charles was obliged to leave his Austrian posse»sions.to his brother 
Ferdinand; and the German electors, who detested Philip and his 
Spanish ways, insisted on having Ferdinand as Emperor. Charles 
could, however, leave his western possessions to his son, and in 
155^^ completed, the,. §^rrender of th^^ Mary’s husband then 
l}ecame Philip IP of Spam, ruling also over large territories in 
Italy, over Tranche ComTe 7 and the whole of the Netherlands, as 
well as over vast tracts in America, rich in mines of silver and gold, 
which had been appropriated by the hardihood, the cruelty, and 
the greed of Spanish adventurers. No prince in Europe had at 
his command so warlike an army, so powerful a fleet, and such an 
abounding revenue as Philip had at his disposal. Philip’s in- 
crease of power produced a strong increase of the anti-Spanish 
feeling in England, and conspiracies were formed against Mary, 
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who was believed to be ready to welcome a Spanish invading 
army. 

25. War with France and the Loss of Calais. 1557—1558.— 

In 1557 Philip was at war with France, and, to please a husband 
who loved her not, Mary declared war against Philip’s enemy. 
She sent an English army to her husband’s support, but though 
Philip gained a crushing victory over the French at St. Quentin, 
the English troops gained no credit, as they did not arrive in time 
to take part in the battle. In thP, winter, Francis, Duke of Guise, 
an ableJ Frgiurh^warrior, tbr-oatonerl Talais. Mary, who, after 
wringing a forced loan from her subjects in the summer, had spent 
it all, ha 44 itUe^) 0 }Vj^Uubl^ i-Sr5^1^?Jltwprth, 

and persuaded herself that the place was in no danger. Guise, 
however, laid siege to the town. The walls were in disrepair'and 
the garrison too' small for defence. On January 6, 1558, Guise 
stormed-Calaia, and when, a few days afterwards, he also stormed 
the outlying post of Guisnes, the last port held by the English in 
France fell back into the hands of the French. Calais was now 
again a French town, after having been in the hands of strangers 
for 21 1 years. 

26. Death of Mary. 1558.— The loss of Calais was no real 
misfortune to England, but it was felt as a deep mortification both 
by the queen and by her people. The people distrusted Mary too 
much to support her in the prosecution of the war. They were 
afraid of making Philip more powerful. Mary, hoping that Heaven 
might yet be gracious to her, pushed on the persecution, and sent 
Protestants in large numbers to the stake. Philip had visited her 
the year before, in order to persuade her to join him against P' ranee, 
and she again fancied herself to be with child. Her husband had 
once more deserted her, and she now knew that she was suffering — 
without hope - from dropsy. On November 17 she died, sad and 
lonely, wondering why all that she had done, as she believed on 
God’s behalf, had been followed by failure on every side— by the 
desertion of her husband and the hatred of her subjects. Happily 
for himself, Pole too died two days afterwards.^ 


^ The 19th is the date of Machyn’s contemporary diary ; but other authori- 
ties make it the 17th or i8th. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT IN CHURCH AND STATE. 

1558-1570 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1558— 1603 


Accession of Elizabeth 1558 

The Acta of Supremacy and Uniformity 1559 

The Treaty of Edinburgh . . * 1560 

Mary Stuart lands in Scotland 1561 

End of the Council of Trent 1563 

Marriage of Mary and Darnley 1565 

Murder of Darnley . . 1567 

Escape of Mary into England 1568 

The rising in the North 1569 

Papal excommunication of Elizabeth 1570 


I. Elizabeth’s Difficulties. 1558.— Elizabeth, when she received 
the news of her sister’s death, was sitting under an oak in Hatfield 
Park (see p. 423). “This,” she exclaimed, “is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.” Her life’s work wa s to throw 
d own all that Mary hnd build build up all 

that Mary had th rown down. It was no easy task that she had 
undertaken. The great majority of her subjects would have been 
well pleased with a return t aAe-avsteiniof Henry VIII.-— that is to 
say, w ith the retention of the m ass^ together with its accompanying 
s ystem of doctrine., under the protection of the royal supremacy, in 
corpjglete disr egard olthe.threats or \yarjaings of the Pope. Eliza- 
ibeth was shrewd enough to see that this could not be. On the 
one hand, the Protestants, few as they were, were too active and 
intelligent t 6 ^l 35 “i 5 iTPDl*esSet[;"“andrif Mary’s burn ings had been 
unavailing^ it was not likely that milderlneasurer^ 

3 n the othe r Jiand, the experience of the reign of Edward VI. had 
thowi L that inunutability in doctrine a nd pm edee could only be 
s ecured by ^Lependence upon the immutable Papacy, and Elizabeth 
had made up her mind that she would depend on no one but herself. 
She would no more place herself under the Pope than she would 
place herself under a husband. She cared nothing for theo- 
logy, though her inclinations drew her to a more elaborate ritual 
I than that which the Protestants had to offer. She was, however, 
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imenseJx^Qa^ govern $0 that England 

might be great and flourishing, esjjedally as her own greatness 
would depend upon her successr "“ FQr_tl]js end she must e stablish 
national unitj a unity w hich, as she \vas'*^wen' 

awarej^ could only be attain ed if large advances, were made in the 
dire<Sron oif ProtStantism. There must be as little persecution asi 
/possible, but extreme opinions must be silenced, because there was 
a dajnger lest those who came under their influence would siir up 
civil war in order to make their own beliefs predominant. T]je 
-goveniment wa s internal peace. 

2. The Act of Uniformity and Supremacy. 1559.— Elizabeth 
marked her intention^ by choosing for her secretary Sir William 
Cecil, a cautious supporter of Protestantising flie best and most 
faithful of her advisers. As Convocation refused to hear of any 
change in the Church services, she appointed a commission com- 
posed of divines of Protestant tendencies, who recommended the 
adoption, with certain alterations,’ of the second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. Elizabeth’s first Parh^ent^^which met in 1559, passed 
jan Act of U niformity^forblddiin^ the use of any form of public 

I prayer other than that of the new Prayer Book. The same^ 
Parliament also passed a new Act of Supremacy, iA which thej 
title of Supreme Head of the Church was abandoned, but all the^’ 
ancient jurisdiction of the Crown over ecclesiastical persons was! 
claimed. This Act imposed .an oath in which the queen was 
acknowledged to be the Supreme Governor of the Realm ‘asj 
well m all spiritual or ecclesiastical things as temporal’ ; but this; 
Voath, unlike that imposed by Henry VIII., was only to be taken 

persons holding office or taking, a university degree, whilst 
larelusal to swear was only followed by loss of office or degree, 
uhe maintenance of the authority of any foreign prince or prelate 
was to be followed by penalties increased upon a repetition of the 
offence, and reaching to a traitor’s death on the third occasion. 

3. The new Bishops and the Ceremonies. 1559—1564.— AlUhe^ 
bishops except on e refusing to accept the new order of things, new 

' oneslwete^^bsti tu ted^ for ^ Jjiem, the old system of election by the 
chapters on a royal cong^f d'Mirc being restored (see pp. 391, 415). 
Matthew Parker, a modenUe man aftei;^£ljijgbeth’s own heart, 
E icame j)f Canterbu ry. Very few of the old clergy 

who had said mass in Mary’s reign refused to use the new Prayer 

^ The most noteworthy of these alterations was the amalgamation of 
the forms used respectively in the two Prayer Books of Edward VI. at the ad- 
ministration of the ComAiunion (see p. 418). 
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Book, and as Elizabeth prudently winked at cases in which persons 
of importance had mass said before them in private, she was able 
toiiope that, by leaving things to take their course, a new genera- 
tion would grow up which would be too strong for the lovers of 
the old ways. T he main diffi culty pX,tbj5^.-bishQp&^was^wth-4he 
Protcstah ts* Many of those v^o ha^been in exile had returned 
with a Vtreng tfiSaecL belief thalLit ?bsdyte]y uncM 
jadopt any vestments or other ceremonies which had ,been.jyised 
in the Papal Church, a nd which the y, t herefore, contumeliously 
described as rags of Antichrist A large number even of the 
bishops sympathised with them, and opposed them only on the 
'ground that, though it would have been better if surplices and 
^square caps had been prohibited, still, as suctf matters were in- 
different, tfhe queen ought to be obeyed in all things indifferent. 
To Elizabeth refusal to wear the surplice was not only an act of 
insubordination, but likely to give offence to lukewarm supporters 
of the Church system which she had established, and had, 
therefore, a tendency to set the nation by the ears. In Parker 
slvQ^found a tower of strength. He was in-^very sense the 
successor of Cranmer^ with all Cranmer^s strength but with none 
o LCranmeTsT^lmes s. 

^urch of knglancT was to test its declines ar^d practices by those 
nt first SIX hundred nF and 

he,*™^refore, claimed ^jfor it cathoricity^^liich he denied to the 
Church of Rome; whilst he had all Cranmer’s feeling for the 
maintenance of external rites which did not directly imply the 
existence of beliefs repudiated by the Church of England. 

4. Calmism.-— The returning exiles had brought home ideas 
even mbre* 3 istasteful to Elizabeth than the rejection of ceremonies. 
The weak poigtof the T.iitherans in Q^rqiany, antLof^the reformers 
in England, had been their dependence upbp the State. ^ This de-^ 
P^rfdence . mad je. ^ enr^share^the. blame which fell upon rule rs who, ' 
like Hen ry VIII., \yere bent on satjsfying lilTe 

^^thum ^Iand, on approp riating t he of others . Even 

(ViQiigbi iRrgf of what"wascmii^SBnnSr1^^ 
a nd secondly, if she thought at all, of tH(6*qw§l afier truth and purity.^ 

Genp v n th e 1 e wllfe Itod Touhd a system in fait working order 
wmqh to satisfy the cravings of their minds. It had been 

fpuiTded by anFTehTRmim,’ ^ Calvin^^ ho in i gg|S had published 
Th^ treated 

hjg.subject coherencelvlik^ impressed itself on all 

Pi stleittnti , who , \yer^ jn, need of a definite creed. He had soon after- 
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ward s been summoned to Gene va^ to take charge of the congrega- 
tton m ade believ^Cta'iie, a 

m odel C hurch. Wit h C^vin everything was r igid and defined, and 
he^SS*PlfflSRr?s severely as he taught. He established a discipline 
which W3y even iiiure^effiradous than his doctrine. His Church 
proclaimed itself, as the Popes had. proclaimed themselves, to be 
ifldependent of the State, and proposed to uphold truth and right irre- 
spective of the fancies and prejudices of kings. Bishops there were to 
be none, and the ministers were to.be elected by the congregation. 
The congregation was also tp elect lay-elders, whose duty it was to 
enforce morality of the strictest kind ; card-playing, singing profane 
. songs, and following after amusements on the Sunday — or Sabbath 
as it was called in Geneva— being visited with excommunication. 
T he magistrates were expected to in flict temporal penalties ^upon 
th e otife nder. This Presbyterian system, as it was called, spread 
toother countries, especially to countries like France, where the 
Protestant cor^rega^ons were persecuted by the Government. In 
prance a final step was taken in the Presbyterian" organisation, 
the scattered congregations elected representatives to meet in 
%nods or assemblies, and the French Government, in this way, 
round itself confronted by an ecclesiastical representative republic. 

5. Peac e with It was this Calvinistic system 

which vSs admire ^bv m^y^ of Ae^ Englsmd, 
but which Elizabeth detested as challenging her own authority. 
Her only bbaric^ of 'resisting with success lay in her power of 
appealing to the national instinct, and of drawing men to think 

6 ~nf iinity at-lrotne than of thafe-&gaj:rh aftffr tr^^fh 

inevitably divides, because all human conceptions of truth 
ecessarily imperfect, and are differently held by different 
;. To do this she must be able to show that she could main- 
er independence of foreign powers. Though her heart was 
set on the recovery of Calais, she was obRgeS i n 1559 to make 
pSce With' Fraft’C gi.'ptrtalhmg only a vague promise that it might 
hfi rpsfp|-ed jlta- Ttmffr Shortly afterwaitts peace^s 
bet ween Franc e and Spain at Cateau CambrSisT Elizabeth was 
aware that, thouglT neiffler Philip II. of Spain nor Henry II. loved 
he^ neither of them would allow the other to interfere to her detri- 
ment. She was therefore able to play them off one against the 
other. Her diplomacy was the diplomacy of her time, felizabeth 
like her contemporaries, lied whenever it suited her to lie, and made 
promises which she never intended to perform. In this spirit she 
treated the subject of her marriage. She at once rejected Philip, 
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who, though he was her brother-in-law, proposed to marry her 
immediately after her accession, but when he suggested other 
candidates 'for her hand,, she listened without giving a decided 
answer. It was convenient not to quarrel with Philip; but it 
would be ruinous to accept 1 husband at his choice. 

^ 6. TThe Reformation in Scotland. iSS9.--Philip was formidable to 
Elizabeth because he might'place himself at fHeEea 3 *brtTieXnglish 
CathOTS.’ "“Heniy was formidable because the old alliance between 
Ffarfce and ScofSiid, confirmed by the recent marriage of the Dau- 
phinjvntlL^ made it easy for him to send French 

troops by way of Scotland into England. Early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, ''however, events occurred in Scotland which threatened to 
sever the links between that country and France. The Reg ent^ 
Mary of Gujse — mother of the absent queen and sister of the 
DuTTe of Gu|^, .tho French conqueror of Calais, and leader of the 
french Catholics — was h ostile. Xq the. Protestants..iiQt..oiJy.^,by 
conviction, but because there had long been a close alliance between 
t HebTsFop s^nd kings in their struggle with the tur- 

bulent nobles. ' The wealth of the bishops, however, great according 
to the standard of so poor a counti*y, tempted the avarice of the 
nobles, and their profligacy, openly displayed, offended all who 
cared for morality. I n_i»Sg9 a co mbination was formed amongst a 
large number of the nobles, khowh^s the Lords of the ^Qqngre^^ 
t ion, to a ssail the bishops. J ohn Knox, t he bra vest anjLstfitnest 
o 7 Calvinists, urged them on. The Regent was powerless before 
them. 'rhebiisTwas suppressed, images destroyed,, and monas- 
teries pulled down. Before long, however, the flood seemed about 
tQ subside as rapidly as it rose. The forces of the lords consisted 
of untrained peasants, who could not keep the field when the 
labours of agriculture called them home, andi rapidly melted away. 
Then the Lords of the Congregation, fearing disaster, called on 
Elizabeth for help. 

7. The Claims of Mary Stuart. 1559.— Elizabeth was .decided 
enough when she could see her way clearly. When she did not 
she was timid and hesitating, giving contradictory orders and 
making contradictory promises. S he detested Calvinis^ n, and 
regarded rebellion as of evil example. S he especially abhorre d 
Knox, becaus e in her sisted s reign he liad-^ir^en ^ b^ agaihst 
Reg imen of Wonun^ disbelieving his asserti n that 
she' was' herself an exception to the rule that no woman was fit to 
govern!' It is therefore almost certain that she would have done 
nothing for the Lords of the Congregation if France had done 
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nothing for the Regent. Henry II., however, was killed by an 
accide ntal lance-thru st whicfi pierced his eye in a tournament, and 
oh the^accesslon of his son as Francis II,, M ary Stuart, now gueen 
of France, assumed thejinns The 

We-long quarrel “Vetween Elizabeth and Maiy could hardly be 
staved off. Not only did they differ in religion^ but there was also 
between them an irrecon cil able p oljtic ^l antag onism c losely con- 
noted with their difference in re ligion. If the Papal authority was 
all that M ary^belieyed it Jo, be, Elizabeth was a bastard and a 
usi^er. if the national Church o? England had a right to in- 
dependent exist^ence, and the national Parliament of England to 
independent authority, Mary’s challenge of Elizabeth’s title was 
an unjustifiable attack on a sovereignty acknowledged hy the con- 
siiTutional authorities of the English nation. 

8. The Treaty of Edinburgh. 1560. — In spite of Cecil’s 
urgency Elizabeth was slow to assist the Scottish rebels. For 
some months Mary of Guise had been gathering French troops to 
I her support, and she at last had a foreign army at her command 
powerful enough to make her mistress of Scotland, and to form 
|the nucleus of a larger force which might afterwards be sufficiently 
powerful to make her mistress of England. This was more than 
Elizabeth could bear, and in January i5(to she sent her fleet with 
troops to the help of the Lords of the Cpngrj^a^ion. The Frencl^ 
retre^ed into Leith, where they were besieged by the allied forces. 
In June the Regent died, and in July Leith surrendered. By a 
treaty signed at E dinburg^h the French agreed to leave Scotland, 
and to acknoviTedge Elizabeth’s title to the English crown. In 
Deceniber’^Pranas fl. died, and as his brother, who succeeded him 
as Charle s was too young to govern, his mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, acted, as regent. Catherine was jealous of the Duke 01 
Guise, and also of his niece, Mary Stuart, the widow of her eldest^ 

^ Genealogy of the last Valois kings of France 

Francis I. 

i5i5yiS47 

Henry II. = Catherine de ‘Medicis 

1547-1559 I 


Francis II. Charles IX. Henry III. Francis, Duke 
i5S9“*S6o 1560-1574 Duke of of Alen9on, 

Anjou, king afterwards 
of France, Duke of Anjou 

1574-15S9 
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1561 

son,* Mary, finding no longer a hme in Franc^ wasi}j!iKen.j6)r 
refuge to her owSlififuly reaftii of Scotland . 

9. Scottish Presbjrterianism. 1561. — The Sco ts had not failed 
to profit -by the cessation of , authority following on the death of 
Mary ofi jCuise. ' ^hey disclaimed t he authority of the Pope and 
mad^ it punish able.tQ attend masSj.t^jjsnaltyjQr jhe.thirdL.Qffence 
being death. The English Reformation had been the work o^the 
i cing and oTthe clergy oTtHe hsdT^hgwrfgrsrlbee n 

_carri ed^ under th e torm of lawJ 1 he"^cottish Refo r m aU^ had 
bee njlig^iy^ wgrk oT^the nobility and of the CalymTst ic 

England the power of the State had b^ n s tren^ ^^ 

I n Scotland it was weakened, Almo st^^from the beginning the 
nobles wKb iiad taken part in the revolution showed signs of dis- 
agreement A few of them were earnest Protestants, but there 
were more who cared only for political or personal ends. “ I 
have lived many years,” said the aged Lord Lindsay; “now 
that it hath pleased God to let me see this day ... I will say 
\vith Simeon, ‘ Now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace.’ 

“ Hey then ! ” said Maitland of Lethington sarcastically, when he 
heard that the clergy claimed to govern the Church and own its 
property in the place of the bishops, “ we may all bear the barrow 
now to build the house of the Lord.” Knox organise d the Churc h 
^on a democratic and Presbyterian basis with Ltiiirch Courts com- 
posed onK^miluiSr ahTTav efd er s" in~v ^^^^ repre- 

sentative Presbyteries in e vcr y group^f j jwisKes ^ and withTrepre- 
sentatjye General Asse^^^ for alT^tljm^^ CTke a prophet of old, 
Rnox bitterly denounced those who laid a finger on the Church’s 
discipline. The nobles let him do as he would as far as religion 
was concerned, but they insisted on retaining nominal bishops, not 

* Genealogy of the Guises : — 


Claude, Duke of Guise 


Franci.s, Duke 
of Guise, 
killed at 
Dreilx, 1563 


Henry ( liarles, Louis, Cardinal 

Duke of Guise, Duke of of Guise, 
murdered in 1588 Mayenne murdered in 

1588 


Mary ^ James V. 
of Guise, king of 
died in Scotland 
1560 


Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots 
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to ruleJ,Ua.Church, but tobol 4 the Church lands and pass the rents 
over to themselves. 

loTTWafy and Elizabeth. is6x.~In August 1561 Mary landed 
in Scotland, having come by sea because Elizabeth refused to 
allow her fo pass through England, unless she would renounce her 
claim lb the English crown. Mary would perhaps have yielded if 
Elizabeth would have named her as her successor. Elizabeth 
would do nothing of the kind. She had a special dislike to fixing 
on any one as her successor. About this time she threw into prison 
Lad y Cath e rine Grey for committing the offence of marrying with- 
offi nff Teave. Lady Catherine was the next sister of Lady Jane 
Grey, and therefore Elizabeth’s heir if the will of Henry VIII. in 
favour of the Suffolk line (see p. 410) was to be held binding. 
El izabeth, no doubt had a political obje ct. m..^Qwing no favour to 
ipither of her ex^ct ant lieirs. By^coura ging Catherine’s 



A ‘milled ’ half-sovereign of Elizabeth, 1562-1568. 


Cathnlir subjects to ^desperation. 
she, would, driv^, hen , Jrotes tant subjects to des# 
o peration . Yet there was also strong personal feeling to account 
for her conduct. She was resolved never to marry, however much 
her resolution might cost her. Yet she too was a very woman, 
hungry for manly companionship and care, and, though a politician 
to the core, was saddened and soured by the suppression of her 
womanly nature. To give herself a husband was to give herself a 
master, yet she dallied with the offers made to her, surely not from 
political craft alone. The thought of marriage, abhorrent to her 
brain, was pleasant to her heart, and she could not lightly speak 
the positive word of rejection. Even now, in the vain thought 
that she might rule a subject, even if she became his wife, 
she was toying with Lord Robert Dudley, the handsome and 
worthless son of the base Northumberland. So far did she carry 
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heir flirtations that tales against her fair fame were spread abroad, 
but marry him she never did. Her treatment of the Lady 
Catherine was doubtless caused far less by her fear of the claims 
of the Suffolk line than by her reluctance to think of one so near 
to her as a happy wife, and as years grew upon her she bore 
hardly on those around her who refused to live in that state 
of maidenhood which she had inflicted on herself. 

11. The French War. 1562— 1564.— Elizabeth and Mary were 
not merely personal rivals. The deadly struggle on which they 
had entered was a European one, and the success or failure of the 
Cajtholic or the Protestant cause iri some Continental country might 
determine the future history of Britain. InjS62 a civil war broke 
out between the French Protestants— or HuguehotsV as they were 
usually called in France - and their Catholic fellow-subjects. The 
leaders of the Huguenots obtained Elizabeth’s aid by offering her 
Havre, which she hoped to exchange for Calais. T he Hug uenots 
w ere, however, defeated at the battle of Dreux. though Guise, who 
commanded the Catholics, was in the moment of victory shot dead 
by an assassin. . In 1563 peace was patched up for a time between 
the French parties, burEllzabeth refused to surrender Havre, till 
a^TagSe'Bfoke out amongst the English garrison, and drove the 
scanty remnants of it back to England. In 1564 Eliz^elh was 
forced to make peace without recovering C^ms. The war thus 
ended was the only one in which she ever took part except when 
absolutely no alternative was left to her. 

12. End of the Council of Trent. 1563. —If Rome was to be 
victorious she must use other than carnal weapons. The main 
cause of the growth oXlirptestantism had been the revolt of honest 
nitirdSi ’agamst the profligacy of the Popes and the clergy. The 
^ Popes had after a long time learnt the lesson^’and were now as 
austerely moral as Calvin himself. Thfey had of late busied them- 
selves with bringing the doctrines of the Church into a coherent 
whole, in order that they might be referred to with as much cer- 
tainty as the Institution of Calvin was referred to by the Calvinist. 
This work was accomplished by an ecclesiastical council sitting at 
Trent, and composed mainlyof Spanish and Italian prelates. The 
Council, having completed its task, broke up in 1563. 

13. The Jesuits. — The main instruments of the Popes to win 
back those who had broken loose from their authority were the 

^ Probably from Eidgenossen, the name of the Swiss Confederates, because 
the first Protestants who appeared at Geneva came from Switzerland, and no 
French-speaking mouth could pronounce such a word as * Eidgenossen.’ 
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members^fjhe Society of |esus, usually known as Jesuits. The 
s ociety w^fou nded in i^ by Ignatius Loyo la, a gpanislL knight 
w ho, having been incapari^ ted.hy a wnuml fnr a military mrppr, 
ha d.,devoted hiiH iisejt jo' tEcxhi yalry-of jcelit i^ i fin. The members of 
the society which he instituted were not, like the ihonks, to devote 
themselves to setting an example of ascetic self-denial, nor, like the 
friars, to combine asceticism with preaching or well-doing. Each 
Jesuit was to give himself up to wimnnjg^^so^ 
from he^enism orJrori^^£ 5 y With this end, the old soldier 
who established the society placed it under more than military 
discipline. Tbo first vi.rtu e..Qf t)l^ Q^ ^dience. He was to 

be in the hands of his superior as a stick in thehand^U a man. He 
was to do as he was bidden, unless he was convinced that he was 
bidden to commit sin. .What was hardest, perhaps, of all was 
that he w as not allowe d^JULiu.d^hi§ own character in choosing 
hisTv^ 5 Y lr.‘^^‘ffe^ that he was admirably qualified to be 

a missionary in China, but if his superior ordered him to teach 
boys in a school, a schoolmaster he must become. He might 
believe himself to be a great scholar and fitted by nature to inipart 
his knowledge to the young, but if his superior ordered him to go 
as a missionary to China, to China he must go. Discipline volun- 
tarily accepted is a great power in the world, and this power the 
Jesuits possessed. 

14. The Danger from Scotland. 1561— 1565.— Whilst the 
opposing forces of Calvinism and the reformed Papacy were laying 
the foundations of a struggle which would split western Europe 
in twain, Elizabeth was hampered in her efforts to avert a dis- 
ruption of her own realm by the necessity of watching the 
proceedings of the Queen of Scots. If in Elizabeth the politician 
predominated over the woman, in Mary the woman predominated 
over the politician. She was. keen of sight, strong in feeling, and 
capable of forming far-reaching schemes, till the gust of passion 
swept over her and ruined her plans and herself together. After 
her arrival in jcotland j^^jno^nlxacknoMedged-theiiew.C^ 
istic establishmenl, but put down with a strong hand the Earl of 
Huntly, wholitfempted to resist it, whilst on the other hand sfie 
insisted, in defiance of Knox, on the retention of the mass in her 
own efiapd. It is possible that there was in all this a settled 
deSgiTto^wait some favourable opportunity, as she knew that 
there were many in Scotland who cherished the old faith. It i^ 
possible, on the other hand, that she thought for a time of 
making the best of her uneasy position, and preferred to be met 
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with smiles rather than with frowns. Knox, however, took care 
that there should be frowns enough. There was no tolerant thought 
in that stern heart of his, and he knew well that Mary would in the 
end be found to be fighting for her creed and her party. Her 
dancing and light gaiety he held to be profane. The mass, he 
said, was idolatry, and according to Scripture the idolater must die. 
There was in Scotland as yet no broad middle class on which 
Mary could rely, and, feeling herself insulted both as a queen and 
as a woman, she took up Knox’s challenge. She had but the 
weapons of craft with which to fight, but she used them admirably, 
and before long, with her winning grace, she had the greater 
number of the nobility at her feet. 

15. The Darnley Marriage. 1565.— The sense of mental 
superiority could not satisfy a woman such as Mary. Her life was 
a lonely one, and it was soon known that she w^as on the look-out 
for a husband. The choice of a husband by the ruler of Scotland 
could not be indifferent to Elizabeth, and in 1564 Elizabeth offered 
to Mary her own favourite JDudley, whom "she created .Earl of 

Very likely Elizabeth imagined that Leicester would 
be as pleasing to Mary as he was to herself. Mary could only 
regard the proposal as an insult. In 1565 she married her second 
cousjn, _Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley.^”^ Elizabeth was alarmed, 
takin g^lhe marriage . as a stgn"*th^f*^ary intended to defy her in 
everything, and urged the Scottish malcontents, at whose head w'as 
Mary’s illegitimate brother, the Earl of Murray, to rebel. Mary 
chased them into England, where Elizabeth protested loudly and 
falsely that she knew nothing of their conspiracy. 

16. The..Murder of Rizzio. 1566.— Mary had taken a coarse- 
minded fool for her husband, and had to suffer from him all the 
tyranny which a heartless man has it in his power to inflict on a 
woman. Her heart craved for affection,’ and Damley, who plunged 

* Genealogy of Maiy and Darnley : — 

(i) James IV. == Margaret Tudor =(2) Archibald Douglas, 
1488-1513 I I Earl of Angus 

I I 

Mary of Guise = James V. Matthew Stuart, = Margaret Douglas 

I T513-1542 Earl of Lennox | 

Francis II. = Mary « Henry Stuart, 

King of 1542- Lord Darnley 
France 1567 

James VI. 

1567-1625 
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without scruple into the most degrading vice, believed, or affected 
to believe, that his wife had sacrificed her honour to David Rizzio, 
a cultivated Italian who acted as her secretary, and carried on her 
correspondence with the Continental powers. A league for the mur- 
der of Rizzio— such things were common in Scotland— was formed 
between Darnley and the Protestant lords. On March 9, 1566, 
th ey b urst into Mary’s supper-room at Holyrood. Rizzio clung to 
his patrbne^’s robe, but was dragged off and slain. Murray with 
his Tellow-conspirators ^came "Sack to Scotland: Mary, however, 
with loving looks and words, won over the husband whom she 
despised, broke up the confederacy, and drove most of the con- 
federates out of the country. 

17. The Murder of Darnley. 1567.— On June IQ. Mary 
gave birth t o a sojn, <d'ter„wa.rds^J,amcs^yL of Scotland, and Jmnes J. 
of^England r Ji is bi rth gave strength to the party in England which 
was anxious tt^h aye Mary named heiress of .the.Ci;a\5a}i^ Whatever" 
little chance there was of Elizabeth’s consent being won was wrecked 
through a catastrophe in which Mary became involved. Mary 
despised her miserable husband as thoroughly as he deserved. 
He at least, weak as water, could give her no help in her struggle 
with the nobles. Her passionate heart found in the Earl of Both- 
well one who seemed likely to give her all that she needed-^a 
strong will in a strong body, and a brutal directness which might 
form' a complement to her own intellectual keenness. Mary and 
Bothwell were both married, but Bothwell at least was not to be 
det erred by sucli an obstacle as this. The evidence on Mary’s 
conduct is conflicting, and modem enquirers have not succeeded in 

looming to an agreement about it. It is possible that she did not 
actually give her assent to the evil deed which set her free ; but it can 
hardly be doubted that she at least willingly closed her eyes to the 
preparations made for her husband’s murder. Whatever the truth 
as to her own complicity may.be, it is certain that on February 10, 
i^r^JBgj?nlfey was blown up by gunpowder at Kirk o’ Field, a lonely 
noi^ ne ar Edinburgh, and slain by Bothwell, or by Both well’s 
o 3 ers, as" Ke" was ^^rttefhipting to escape. Bothwell then obtained 
a drvorce from his oivn wife, carried Mary off— not, as was firmly 
believed at the time, against her will— and married her. 

18. The Deposition and Flight of Mary. 1567— 1568.— Mary, 
in gaining a husband, had lost Scotland. Her subjects rose against 
her as adUltereyii "and a murderessT At Carberry H ill, on June 
IS, 1567, her own followers rc^fused lo d^fepf^ hey, a nd she wa s 

ior^eef to surrender, whilst Bothwell fled to Denmark, remaining 
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in exile for the rest of his life. 
Mar y was im pri soned in a castle 
onTan island in Loch Leven. and 
on July 24 she was forced to 
abdicate jn fa vour of her son. 
Murray act^d.. as regent in the^ 
infantas name. On May 2, 1568, 
MaS ^ffecte d her e s^^p e/'WBT 
rallied to her side the family of 
the Hamiltons;^ which was all- 
powerful in Clydesdale. On May 
13 she was defeated by Murray 
at Lang^s.ide, near Glasgow. Rid- 
i^'lfard for'the !?blway Firth, 
she threw herself into a boat, 
and found herself safe in Cum- 
berlaiid She at once appealed 
to Elizabeth, asking not for pro- 
tection only, but for an English 
army to replace her on the 
throne of Scotland, 

19. Mary^s Case before Eng- 
lish Commissioners. 1568—1569. 
Elizabeth . could harcUy replace 
her rival in power, and was sdll 
less inclined to set her at liberty, 
lest she should go to France, 
and bring with her to Scotland 
another French army. After 
innumerable changes of mind 
Eliza^th appointed a body of 
jcommissioners to consider the 
jcasejgainst Mary. Before them 
jMurray produced certafh letters 
jcontained in a casket, and taken 
after Bothwell’s flight. The cas- 
ket letters, as they are called, 
were alleged to be in Mary^s 
handwriting, and, if genuine, 
place out of doubt her guilty 
passion fcr Bothwell, and her 
connivance in her husband^s 
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murder. They were acknowledged by the commissioners, with the 
concurrence of certain English lords who were politically partisans 
of Mary »,to be in her hand. Magf— either, as her adversaries allege, 
because she knew that she was guilty, or as her supporters allege, 
because she was afraid that ehe cbiild not obtain justice~^w|thditcw 
h^r advocates, and pleaded with Elizabeth for a personal interview. 
ThfeyElifabetB reused to grant, but ..on the other hand she denied 
the right jq£. the Scots to depose,, their, queen. MaQLremained 
virtually a pris oner, in Enj^an^ She was an interesting j^fisSner, 
aTiSr m spTteof aliTIer fatilts there were many who saw in her claim 
to the English crown the easiest means of re-establishing the old 
Church and the old nobility. 

20. The Rising in the North. i569.-~The old Church and 
the old nobility were strongest in the North, where the Pilgrimage 
of Grace had broken out in 1536 (see p, 397). The northern lords, 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorlandi-jQ nged to free 
Mary, to proclaina Her queen of England, and to depose Elizabeth. 
They were, however, prepared to content themselves with driving 

I Cecil from power, with forcing Elizabeth to acknowledge Mary as 
Iher heir, and to withdraw her support from Protestantism. Mary, 
Recording to fhis' latter plan, was to marry the Duke of Norfolk, The 
son of that EM of Surrey wKo had been executed in the last days of 
Henry VIIL (see p. 411). On October 18 Elizabeth, suspecting 
t hat Norfolk was entangling him self with the Queen of Scots^ sent^ 
hi m to the T ower. Northumberland and Westmorland hesitated 
what course to pursue, but a message from the Queen requiring 
their presence al_ Court decided them, and they rose in insurrec- 
tion.* On November 14, with the northern gentry and yeomanry 
at- thSr heels, they entered Durham Cathedral, tore in pieces the 
English Bible and Prayer Book, and knelt in fervour of devotion 
whilst mass was said for the last time in any one of the old cathedrals 
of England. Elizabeth sent an army against the carls. Both of them 
were timorous and unwarlike, and they fled to Scotland before the 
year was ended, leaving their followers to the vengeance of Elizabeth. 
Little* mercy was shown to the insurgents, and cruel executions fol- 
lowed this unwise attempt to check the progress of the Reformation. 

21. The Papal Excommunication. 1570.— Elizabeth, it seemed 
for all her triumph over the earls, had a hard struggle still before 
her. In January 1570 the regent Murray was assassinated by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, and Mary’s friends began again to 
raise their heads in Scotland. In April Pope Pius V. excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth and absolved her subjects from their allegiance. 

ti. G G 
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In May, a fanatic named Felton affixed the Pope^s bull of excom- 
munication to the door of the Bishop of London^s house. Felton 
was eventually seized and executed, but his deed was a challenge 
which Elizabeth would be compelled to take up. Hitherto she 
had trusted to time to bring her subjects into one way of thinking, 
knowing that the younger generation was likely to be on her 
side. She had taken care to deal as lightly as possible with those 
who shrank from abandoning the religion of their childhood, and 
she had recently announced that they were free to believe what they 
would if only they would accept her supremacy. The Pope had now 
made it clear that he would not sanction this compromise. English- 
m^^tnust choose between him and their queen. On the side of 
the Pope it might be argued with truth that with Elizabeth on 
the throne it would be impossible to maintain the Roman Catholic 
faith and organisation. On the side of the queen it might be argued 
that if the Papal claims were. admitted it would be impossible 
to maintain the authority of the national government. A deadly 
conflict was imminent, in which the liberty of individuals would 
suffer whichever side gained the upper hand. Nations, like per- 
sons, cannot attend to more than one important matter at a time, 
and the great question at issue in Elizabeth's reign was whether 
the nation was to be independent of all foreign powers in ecclesi- 
astical as well as in civil affairs. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

ELIZABETH AND THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT. 157O— X587 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1558—1603 


The Execution of the Duke of Norfolk . . . , 1572 

The foundation of the Dutch Republic 1572 

The arrival of the Jesuits 1580 

The Association ..... 1584 

Babington’s Plot . 1586 

Execution of Mary Stuart 1587 


I. The Continental Powers. 1566— 1570.— If the Catholic 
powers of the Continent had been able to assist the English 
Catholics Elizabeth would hardly have suppressed the rising in the 
North. It happened, however, that neither in the Spanish Nether* 
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lands nor in France were the governments in a position to quarrel 
with her* In the Netherlands Philip, who burnt and slaughtered 
Protestants without mercy, was in 1566 opposed by the nobility, 
and in 1568 he sent the Duke of Alva, a relentless soldier, to 
Brussels with a Spanish army to establish the absolute authority of 
the king and the absolute authority of the Papacy. In 1569 Alva 
believed himself to have accomplished his task by wholesale 
executions, and by the destruction of the constitutional privileges of 
the Netherlanders. His rule was a grinding tyranny, rousing both 
Catholics and Protestants to cry out for the preservation of their 
customs and liberties from the intruding Spanish army. Alva had 
therefore no men to spare to send to aid the English Catholics, 
tn France the civil war had broken out afresh in 1568, and in 1569 
the Catholics headed by Henry, Duke of Guise, the son of the 
murdered Duke Francis (see p. 436), and by Henry, Duke of Anjou, 
the brother of the young king, Charles IX., won victories at Jamac 
and Moncontour. Charles and his mother took alarm lest the 
Catholics should become too powerful for the royal authority, and 
in 1570 a peace was signed once more, the French king refusing to 
be the instrument of persecution and being very much afraid of 
the establishment of a Catholic government in England which 
might give support to the Catholics of France. Accordingly in 

1570, France would not interfere in England if she could, whilst 
Spain could not interfere if she would. 

2. The Anjou Marriage Treaty and the Ridolfi Plot. 1570— 

1571. — For all that, Elizabeth’s danger was great. In 1570 she 
had done her best to embroil parties in Scotland lest they should 
join against herself. The bulk of the nobility in that country had 
thrown themselves on the side of Mary, and were fighting against 
the new regent, Lennox, having taken alarm at the growth of the 
popular Church organisation of Knox and the Presbyterians, who 
sheltered themselves under the title of the little James VI. At 
home Elizabeth expected a fresh outbreak, and could not be certain 
that Alva would be unable to support it when it occurred. Cecil 
accordingly pleaded hard with her to marry the frivolous Duke of 
Anjou. He thought that unless she married and had children, her 
subjects would turn from her to Mary, who, having already a son, 
would give them an assured succession. If she was to many, an 
alliance with the tolerant Government of France was better than 
any other. Elizabeth indeed consented to open negotiations for 
the marriage, though it was most unlikely that she would ever 
really make up her mind to it. The English Catholics, in conse- 
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quence, flung themselves into the arms of the king of Spain, ind in 
March Ridolfi, a Florent in e banker residing^ in England ^ who 
carried on their correspondence with Alva, crossed to ths^lJether- 
landr to inform"dMm-*that the gf^ESTma^ofit^of the lay peets had 
to 5 eiRt'^,ooo-€pairisii' Soldiers^ t dethrone Elizabeth 
and to put Mary in her place. Norfolk,' who had been released 
frofrTllie" Tower (see p" 44!), "was then to become the husband of 
Mary, and it was hoped that there would spring from the marriage 
a long line of Catholic sovereigns ready to support the Papal 
Church. 

3. Elizabeth and the Puritans. —Elizabeth’s temporising policy 
had naturally strengthened the Calvinism of the Calvinistic clergy. 
. In every generation there are some who ask not what is expedient 
but what is true, and the very fact that they aim at truth, in defianiie 
of all earthly considerations, not merely assures them influence, but 
difbses around them a life and vigour which would be entirely 
wanting if all men were content to support that which is politically 
or socially convenient. Such were the best of the English 
Puritans, so called because, though they did not insist upon the 
abolition of Episcopacy or the establishment of the Calvinistic 
discipline (see p. 431), they contended for what they called purity 
of worship, which meant the rejection of such rites and vestments 
as reminded them of what they termed the idolatry of the Roman 
Church. Elizabeth and Parker had from time to time interfered, 
and some of the Puritan leaders had been deprived of their bene- 
fices for refusing to wear the cap and surplice. 

4 * Eli zabeth a nd Parliament. 1566.— From to 1571 

' !lElizabetfrabstained from summoning a Parfiainentjn^^^ 
far more economical than any one of the last three sovereigns. 
Early in her reign she had restored the currency, and after the 
session of 1566 had actually returned td her subjects a subsidy 
w^hich had been voted to her and which had been already 
collected. Her reason for avoiding Parliaments was political. 

I Neither of the Houses was likily^tCrfetornrireFecclesi^^^^^ 
phe House of Lords wanted her to go backwards— to decl are M ;^ 
per. auccH-Soi and .to restore the mass. TKe*"House of Cominons 
(wanted her to go forwards— to marry, and have childr§p of her 
pwh,'^ahdTo alter the Prayer Book in a Puritan direction. In '‘1566, 
If theTfouse or'Commcns had really represented the average 
opinion of the nation, she would have been obliged to yield. That 

I A subsidy was a tax on lands and goods voted by Parliament to the 
Crown, resemliing in many respects the modem income-tax. 
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it did not was partly owing to the imposition in 1562 of the oath of 
supremacy upon its members, by which all who favoured the Pope’s 
authority were excluded from its benches, but still more on account 
of the difficulty of packing a Parliament so as to suit the queen’s 
moderate ideas. Those who admired the existing Church system 
were but few. The majority of the nation, even if those who 
refused to accept the Royal supremacy were left out of account, was 
undoubtedly sufficiently attached to the old state of things to be 
favourable at least to Mary’s claim to be acknowledged as heir to 
the throne. To Elizabeth it was of the first importance that the 
influence of the Crown should be used to reduce the numbers 
of such men in the House of Commons. If, however, they were 
kept out, there was nothing to be done but to favour the election of 
Puritans, or at least of those who had a leaning towards Puritanism. 
The queen, therefore, having to make her choice between those 
who objected to her proceedings as too Protestant and those who 
objected to them as not Protestant enough, not unnaturally pre- 
ferred the latter. 

5. A Puritan Parliaments xS 7 i.— Inj[S 7 i^.Elizahelb.ha^ 

with a Puritan House of Commons. The House granted supplies, 
and warned^ to impose new penalties on the Roman Catholics and 
t o shl^ess ecclesiastical abuses, bne of the members nanied 
TJtnckland, having ^^ropdsed to ask leave to amend the Prayer 
Book, the Queen ordered him to absent himself from the House. 
The House was proceeding to remonstrate when Elizabeth, too 
prudent to allow a quarrel to spring up, gave him permission to 
return. She had her way, however, and the Prayer Book remained 
untouched. She was herself a better representative of the nation 
than the House of Commons, but as yet she represented it only as 
standing between two hostile parties ; though she hoped that the 
time would come when she would have a strong middle party of her 
own. 

6. The Duke of Norfolk’s Plot and Execution. 1571—1572. 
For the present Elizabeth’s chief enemies were the conspirators 
who were aiming at placing Mary on her throne. In Ap gl 
Ridolfi reached the Netherlands, and,Ujrg§d Alva to send a Spanish 
a fpiy td"^n^la aLd^ Alva was cautious, and thought the attempt 
dangerous unless Elizabeth had first been killed or captured. 
Philip was consulted, gave his approval to the murder, but after- 
wards drew back, though he ordered Alva to proceed with the 
invasion. In the meanwhile Cecil, who had just been made Lord 
^Burghley, came upon tra^s of the plot. Norfolk was arrested, and 
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befoi^Jbe-eiuLof ihe. year everythi | i g jmasJtaoam. Though the 
proposal of a marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou 
had lately broken down, she now, in her anxiety to find support in 
France against Spain, entered into a negotiation to marry Anjou’s 
brother, the Duke of Alengon, a vicious lad twenty-one years 
younger than herself. Then she was free to act. She drove the 
Spanish ambassador out of England, and Norfolk was tried and 
convicted of treason. A fresh Parliament meeting io- urge d 
the queen to consent to the execution of Mary. Elizabeth refused , 

.7. The Admonition to Parliament. 1572. — The rising in the 
North and the invitation to bring a Spanish army into England 
could not but fan the zeal of the Puritans. At the beginning of the 
, reign they had contented themselves with calling for the abolition 
of certain ceremonies. A more decided party now added a demand 
for the abolition of episcopacy and the establishment of Presby- 
terianism and of the complete Calvinistic discipline. The leader 
of this party was Thomas Cartwright, a theological professor at 
Cambridge, the university which had produced the greater number 
of the reformers, as it now produced the greater number of Puritans. 
In 1570, Cartwright was expelled from his Professorship. He sym- 
pathised with An Admonition to Parliament written in 1572 by 
two of his disciples, and himself wrote A Second Admonition to 
Parliament^ to second their views. Cartwright was far from 
claiming for the Puritans the position of a sect to be tolerated. He 
had no thought of establishing religious liberty in his mind. He 
declared the Presbyterian Church to be the only divinely appointed 
one, and asked that all hlnglishmen should be forced to submit to 
its ordinances. The civil magistrate was to have no control over 
its ministers. All active religious feeling being enlisted either on 
the Papal or the Puritanical side, Elizabeth’s reformed, but not 
Puritan, Church seemed likely to be crushed between two forces. 
It was saved by the existence of a large body of men who cared for 
other things more than for religious disputes, and who were ready 
to defend the Queen as ruler of the nation without any special 
regard for the ecclesiastical system which she maintained. 

8. Mariners and Pirates.— Of all Elizabeth’s subjects there were 
none who stood their country in such good stead in the impending 
conflict with Spain and the Papacy as the mariners. Hardy and 
reckless, they cared little for theological distinctions or for forms of 
Church government, their first instinct being to fill their own purses 
either by honest trade if it might be, or by piracy if that seemed 
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likely to be more profitable. Even before Elizabeth's accession, 
the Channel and the seas beyond it swamed with English 
pirates. Though the pirates cared nothing for the nationality of 
the vessels which they plundered, it was inevitable that the greatest 
loss should fall on Spain. Spain was the first maritime power in 
the world, and her galleons as they passed up to Antwerp to 
exchange the silks and spices of the East for the commodities of 
Europe, fell an easy prey to the swift and well-armed cruisers which 
put out from English harbours. The Spaniards retaliated by seizing 
English sailors wherever they could lay their hands upon them, 
sometimes hanging them out of hand, sometimes destroying them 
with starvation and misery in fetid dungeons, sometimes handing 
them over to the Inquisition— a court the function of which was 
the suppression of heresy— in other words, to the torture-room or 
the stake. 

9. Westward Ho !— Every year the hatred between the mariners 
of Spain and England grew more bitter, and it was not long before 
English sailors angered the king of Spain by crossing the Atlantic to 
trade or plunder in the West Indies, where both the islands and the 
mainland of Mexico and South America were full of Spanish settle- 
ments. In those days a country which sent out colonies claimed 
the sole right of trading with them ; besides which the king of Spain 
claimed a right of refusing to foreigners an entrance into his 
American dominions because, towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Pope Alexander VI. being called on to mediate between Spain 
and Portugal, Itad drawn a line on the map to the east of which was 
to be the Portuguese colony of Brazil, whilst all the rest of America 
to the west of it was to be Spanish. From this the Spaniards 
reasoned that all America except Brazil was theirs by the gift of 
the Pope - which in their eyes was equivalent to the gift of God. 
English sailors refusing to recognise this pretension, sailed to the 
Spanish settlements to trade, and attacked the Spanish officials 
who tried to prevent them. The Spanish settlers were eager to 
get negro slaves to cultivate their plantations, and Englishmen 
were equally eager to kidnap negroes in Africa and to sell them in 
the West Indies. A curious combination of the love of gain and 
of Protestantism sprang up amongst the sailors, who had no idea 
that to sell black men was in any way wrong. One engaged in 
this villanous work explained how he had been saved from the 
perils of the sea by < Almighty God, who never suffers his elect to 
perish ! ’ There was money enough to be got, and sometimes there 
would be hard fighting and the gain or loss of all 
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la Francis Drake’s Voyagfe to Panama. 1572.— The noblest 
of these mariners was Francis Drake. Sickened by one experience 



Su Francis Drake, in his 43rd year ; from the engraving by Elstracke. 

-of the slave trade, and refusing to take any further part in it he 
flew at the wealth of the Spanish Government. In 1572 he sailed 
for Nombre de Dios, on the Atlantic side of the isthmus of 
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Panama. Thither were brought once a year gold and silver from 
the mines of Peru, In the governor’s house Drake found a pile of 
silver bars. ITiave now,” he said to his men, “ brought you to 
the mouth of the treasury of the world.” He himself was wounded, 
and his followers, having little spirit to fight without their leader, 
were beaten oflF, “ I am resolved,” he said somewhat later to a 
Spaniard, “ by the help of God, to reap some of the golden harvest 
which you have got out of the earth and sent to Spain to trouble 
the earth.” It was his firm conviction that he was servi^ God in 
robbing the king of Spain. Before he returned some Indians 
showed him from a tree on the isthmus the waters of the Pacific, 
which no civilised people except the Spaniards had ever navigated. 
Drake threw himself on his knees, praying to God to give him life 
and to allow him to sail an English vessel on those seas, 

1 1. The Seizure of Brill, and the Massacre of ^^Bartholomew. 

Exiles from the Netherlands took refuge on the sea from 

Alva’s tyranny, and plundered Spanish vessels as Englishmen had 
done before. In 1572 a party of these seized Brill and laid the 
foundations of the Dutch Republic. They called on Charles IX. of 
France to help them, and he (being under the influence of Coligny, 
the leader of the Huguenots) was eager to make war on Spain on 
their behalf. Charles’s mother, Catherine de Medicis, was, how- 
ever, alarmed lest the Huguenots should grow too powerful, and 
frightened her son with a tale that they were conspiring against 
him. He was an excitable youth, and turned savagely on the 
Huguenots, encouraging a fearful butchery of them, which is 
known as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, because it took place 
on August 24, which was St. Bartholomew’s day. Coligny himself 
was among the victims. 

12. The Growth of the Dutch Republic. 1572— 1578.— By 
this time the provinces of Holland and Zeeland had risen against 
Spain. They placed at their head the Prince of Orange with the 
title of Stadtholder or Lieutenant, as if he had been still the lieu- 
tenant of the king of Spain whom he resisted. The rebels had but a 
scanty force wherewith to defend themselves against the vast armies 
of Spain. Alva took town after town, sacked them, and butchered 
man, woman and child within. In 1574 Leyden was saved from his 
attack. Holland is below the sea-level, and the Dutch cut the dykes 
which kept off the sea, and when the tide rushed in, sent flat-bottomed 
vessels over what had once been land, and rescued the town from^ 
the besiegers. Alva, disgusted at his failure, returned to Spain. 
In 1576 his successor Requesens died. Spain, with all the wealth 
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of the Indies pouring into it, was impoverished by the vastness of 
the work which Philip had undertaken in trying to maintain the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church in all western Europe. The 
expenses of the war in the Netherlands exhausted his treasury, and 
on the death of Requesens, the Spanish army mutinied, plundered 
even that part of the country which was friendly to Spain, and 
sacked Antwerp with barbarous cruelty. Then the whole of the 
seventeen provinces of the Netherlands drove out the Spaniards, 
and bound themselves by the Pacification of Ghent into a con- 
federate Republic. In 1578 Alexander, duke of Parma, arrived as 
the Spanish governor. He was a great warrior and statesman, 
and he won over the Catholic provinces of the southern Netherlands 
to his side. By the Union of Utrecht the Prince of Orange formed 
a new confederate republic of the seven northern provinces, which 
were mainly Protestant. 

13. Quiet Times m England. 1572— 1577.— The Spaniards 
were no longer able to interfere in England. Elizabeth was equally 
safe from the side of France. In 1574 Charles IX. died, and was 
succeeded by Elizabeth’s old suitor Anjou as Henry III. There 
were fresh civil wars which gave him enough to do at home. In 
1573 Elizabeth sent aid to the party of the young king in Scotland, 
and suppressed the last remnants of Mary's party there. In England 
she pursued her old policy. Men might think what they would,- 
but they must not discuss their opinions openly. There must be 
as little preaching as possible, and when the clergy began to hold 
meetings called prophesyings for discussion on the Scriptures, she 
ordered Grindal, who had succeeded Parker as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to suppress them, and on his refusal in 1577 suspended 
him from his office, and put down the prophesyings herself. 

14. Drake’s Voyage. 1577— 1580.— Elizabeth had no sympathy 
with the heroic Netherlanders, who fought for liberty and conscience, 
but she had sympathy with the mariners who by fair means or 
foul brought treasure into the realm. In 1577 Drake sailed for that 
Pacific which he had long been eager to enter. Passing through 
the Straits of Magellan, he found himself alone on the unknown 
ccean with the ‘ Pelican,’ a little ship of too tons. He ranged up 
the coast of South America, seizing treasure where he landed, but 
never doing any cruel deed. The Spaniards, not thinking it pos- 
sible that an English ship could be there, took the ‘Pelican’ for 
one of their own vessels, and were easily caught. At Tarapaca, for 
instance, Drake found a Spaniard asleep with bars of silver by his 
side. At another landing place he found eight llamas laden with 
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silver. So he went on, till he took a great vessel with jewels in 
plenty, thirteen chests of silver coin, eighty pounds^ weight of gold, 
and twenty-six tons of silver. With all this he sailed home by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, arriving in England in 1580, being the 
first commander who had circumnavigated the globe. ^ The king 
of Spain was furious, and demanded back the wealth of which his 
subjects had been robbed. Elizabeth gave him good words, but 
not a penny of money or money’s worth. 

15. Ireland and the — 1547 — 

Since the deatlfTSTTrenry VIII. the manage- 
ment of Ireland had been increasingly diffi- 
cult. An attempt had been made in the reign 
of Edward VI. to establish the reformed 
religion. All that was then done had been over- 
thrown by Mary, and what Mary did was in turn 
overthrown by Elizabeth. As yet, however, the 
orders of the English Government to make re- 
ligious changes in Ireland were of compara- 
'tively little importance. The power of the 

Ciovemment did not reach far, and even in the 
districts to which it extended there was none 
of that mental preparation for the reception of 
the new doctrines which was to be found in 
England. The Reformation was accepted by 
very few, excepfby' English officials, who were 
ready to 'accept anything to please the Govern- 
ment. Those who clung to the old ways, how- 
ever, were not at all zealous for their faith, and 
there was as yet no likelihood that any reli- 
gious insurrection like the Pilgrimage of (jrace Armour ns worn during 
or the rising in the North would be heard of in 
Ireland. The lives of the Celtic chiefs and the of Francis ciopton, 
Anglo-Norman lords were passed in blood- fo/J, ’.Suffolk"^ 

shedding and looseness of life, which made 
them very unfit to be champions of any religion whatever. 

16. Ireland under Edward VL and Mary. i 547 “ iSS®* — The 
real difficulty of the English Government in Ireland lay in its rela- 
tions with the Irish tribes, whether under Celtic chiefs or Anglo- 
Norman lords. At the end of the reign of Edward VI. an attempt 
had been made to revert to the better part of the policy of Henry 

* Magellan died on the way, though his ship completed the voyage round 
the world* 
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VI I L, and the heads of the tribes were entrusted by the government 
with powers to keep order in the hope that they would gradually 
settle down into civilisation and obedience. Such a policy required 
almost infinite patience on the part of the Government, and the 
Earl of Sussex, who was Lord Deputy under Mary, began again 
the old mischief of making warlike attacks upon the Irish which 
he had not force or money enough to render effectual. It was 
Mary and not a Protestant sovereign who first sent English 
colonists to occupy the lands of the turbulent Irish in King’s County 
and Queen’s County— then much smaller than at present. A war 
of extermination at once began. The natives massacred the 
intruders and the intruders massacred the natives, till — ^far on in 
Elizabeth’s reign— the natives had been all slaughtered or expelled. 
There vfas thus introduced into the heart of Ireland a body of 
Englishmen who, no doubt, were far more advanced in the arts of 
life than the Irish around them, but who treated the Irish with 
utter contempt, and put them to death without mercy. 

17. Elizabeth and Ireland. 1558— 1578.— From the time of the 
settlement of King’s and Queen’s Counties all chance of a peaceable 
arrangement was at an "end. Elizabeth had not money enough to 
pay an army capable of subduing Ireland, nor had the Irish tribes 
sufficient trust in one qinother to. unite in national resistance. 
iTS^ was, in fact, no Irish nation. Even , Shan O’Neill, the most 
formidable Irish opponent of the English Government, who was 
predominant in the North during the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, failed because he tried to reduce the other Ulster chiefs to 
subjection to Jiimself, and in 1567 wa^sjmil^i^^ 

nells, and not by an English army. When the English dfiicials 
gained power, they were apt to treat the Irish as if they were 
vermin to be destroyed. New attempts at colonisation were made, 
but the Irish drove out the colonists, ahd Ireland was in a more 
chaotic state than if it had been left to its own disorder. 

18. The Landing at Smerwick, and the Desmond Rising. 
1579 — 1583. — Elizabeth’s servants were the more anxious to subdue 
Ireland by the process of exterminating Irishmen, because they 
believed that the Irish would welcome Spaniards if they came to 
establish a government in Ireland hostile to Elizabeth. On the 
other hand, the English Catholics, and especially the English 
Catholic clergy in exile on the Continent, fancied, wrongly, that the 
Irish were fighting for the papacy, and not for tribal independence, 
or, rather, for bare life, which tribal independence alone secured. 
In 1579 Sir James Fitzmaurice landed with a few men at Dingle, 
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under the authority of the Pope, but was soon defeated and slain. 
In 1580 a large number of Spaniards and Italians landed at Smer- 
wick, but was overpowered and slaughtered by Lord Grey, the Lord 
Deputy. Then the Earl of Desmond, the head of a branch of the 
family of Fitzgerald, all-powerful in Munster, rose. The insurrection 
was put down, and Desmond himself slain, in 1583. It is said that 
in 1582 no less than 3o,cxx) perished— mostly of starvation— in a 
single year. It is an English witness who tells us of the poor 
wretches who survived, that ^ out of every corner of the woods and 
glens they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could 
not bear them ; they spoke like ghosts crying out of their graves ; 
they did eat the dead carrions, happy where they could find them.’ 

19. The Jesuits in England, In England the landing 

of a papal force at Smerwick produced the greater alarm because 
Parma (see p. 450) had been gaining ground in the Netherlands, 
and the time might soon come when a Spanish army would be 
available for the invasion of England. For the present what the 
Government feared was any interruption to the process by which 
the r)ew religion was replacing the old. In 1571 there h ad been an 
^ o f Parl iament in answer to the Papal Bull of Deposition (see 
p. 442), declaring all who brougFt BuT&lmto tile cbuntfjr^md^.ll 
w ho were'^ ^njse iverYgt lcn thlTseirSIKome, or who .recon- 

ciled others to be traitors, but for along time no use was made by 
Elizabeth of these powers. The Catholic exiles, however, had wit- 
nessed with sorrow the gradual decay of their religion in England, 
and in 1568 William Allen, one of their number, had founded a 
college at Douai (removed in 1578 to Reims) as a seminary for 
missionaries to England. It was not long before seminary priests, 
as the missionaries were called, began to land in England to revive 
the zeal of their countrymen, but it was not till 1577 that one of 
them, Cuthbert Mayne, was executed, technically for bringing in a 
copy of a Bull of a trivial character, but really for maintaining that 
Catholics would be justified in rising to assist a foreign force sent 
to reduce England to obedience to the Papacy. There were, in 
fact, two rival powers inconsistent with one another. If the Papal 
power was fo prevail, the Queen’s authority must be got rid of. If 
the Queen’s power was to prevail, the Pope’s authority must be got 
rid of. In 15S0 two Jesuits, Campion jmd Parsons, landed. They„. 
brought with, them an explanation of Jhe . Bull of Deposition, which 
prac tically meant that no one need act on it till it was convenieat 
jQ.dQ_^ The y .went about making .amverts. and strengthening 
j^e.lukcwarm in the resolution to stand by their faith. 
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20. The Recusancy Laws. 1581. — Elizabeth in her dread of 
religious strife had done her best to silence religious discussion 
and even religious teaching. Men in an age of religious contro- 
versy are eager to believe something. All the more vigorous of 
the Protestants were at this time Puritans, and now the more 
vigorous of those who could not be Puritans welcomed the Jesuits 
with joy. There were never many Jesuits in England, but for -a 
time they gave life and vigour to the seminary priests who were 
not Jesuits. In 1581 Parliament, seeing nothing in what had hap- 
pened but a conspiracy against the Crown, passed the first of the 
acts which became known as the Recusancy laws. In addition to 
the penalties on reconciliation to Rome and the introduction of 
Bulls, fines and imprisonment were to be inflicted for hearing or 
saying mass, and fines upon lay recusants -that is to s ^perso ns 
who refused to go to churcHT^Jathblics were frotn this time fre- 
quently subjected to torture to drive them to give information which 
would lead to the apprehension of the priests. Campion was 
arrested and executed after cruel torture ; Parsons escaped. I^* 
the Government and the Parliament did not see the whole of the 
causes of the Jesuit revival, they were not wrong in seeing that 
there was political danger. Campion was an enthusiast. Parsons 
was a cool-headed intriguer, and he continued from the Continent 
to direct the threads of a conspiracy which aimed at Elizabeth's 
life. 

21. Growing Danger of Elizabeth. 1580— 1584. —Elizabeth 
was seldom startled, but her ministers were the more frightened 
because the power of Spain was growing. In. 1580. Philip took 
possession of Portugal and the Portuguese coIonieSy whilst in the 
Netherlands Parma was steadily gaining ground. Elizabeth haJT 
long been nursing the idea of the Alengon marriage (see p. 446), 
and in 1581 it seemed as if she was in earnest about it.. She enter- 
tained the Duke at Greenwich, gave him a kiss and a ring, then 
changing her mind sent him off to the Netherlands, where he hoped 
to be appointed by the Dutch to the sovereignty of the independent 
states. In the spring of 1582 a fanatic, Jaureguy, tried to murder the 
Prince of Orange at Philip’s instigation. Through the summer of 
that year Parsons and Allen were plotting with Philip and the 
Dqke of Guise, for the assassination of Elizabeth, on the under- 
standing that as soon as Elizabeth had been killed, Guise was to 
send or lead an army to invade England. They hoped that such 
an army would receive assistance from Scotland, where the young 
James had become the tool of a Catholic intriguer whom he made 
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Duke of Lennox. Philip, however, was too dilatory to succeed. In 
August James was seized by some Protestant Lords, and Lennox 



Hall of Burghley Huuse, Northamptonshire, built about 1580: from Drummond’s 
Histories 0/ Noble British Fantilies^ vol. x. 


was soon driven from the country. In 1583 there was a renewal of 
the danger. The foolish Alentjon, wishing to carve out a princi- 
pality for himself, made a violent attack on Antwerp and other 
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Flemish towns which had allied themselves with him, and was 
consequently driven from the country; whilst Parma, taking 
advantage of this split amongst his enemies, conquered most of the 
towns — Antwerp, however, being still able to resist. He now held 
part of the coast line, and a Spanish invasion of England from the 
Netherlands once more became feasible. In November 1583 a 
certain Francis Throgmorton, having been arrested and racked, 
made known to Elizabeth the whole story of the intended invasion 
of the army of Guise. In January 1584 she sent the Spanish 
ambassador, Mendoza, out of England. On June 29 Balthazar 
Gerard assassinated the Prince of Orange. 

22. The Association. 1584— 1585.— Those who had planned 

the murder of the Prince of Orange were planning the murder oJ 
Elizabeth. In their eyes she was a usurper, who by main force 
held h^r subjects from all hope of salvation by keeping them in 
ignorance of the teaching of the true Church, and they accordingly 
drew the inference that it was lawful to murder her and to place Mary 
on her throne. They did not see that they had to do with a nation 
and not with a queen alone, and that, whether the nation was as 
yet Protestant or not, it was heart and soul with Elizabeth against 
assassins and invaders. In November i«i8 4, at the instig ation bt 
the Council, the mass of Englishmen— irrespecfre of cr eed-boun d 
themselves in an association not only to defend the Quee^ byt, in 
case ofTier murder, to put to death the person for ^'Itose^jjg jjje 
cm^lKdTeen committed— or, in other words, to send Mary to the 
grave instead^ to the throne. JbLlSSS association,, .with con- 

siderable modifications, was confirmed by Parliament. At the same 
time an act was passed banishing all Jesuits and seminary priests, 
and directing that they should be put to death if they returned. 

23. Growth of Philip’s Power. 1584— 1585.— In the meantime 
Philip’s power was still growing. The .wretched Alengon died in 

TS8?h"and"'a far'dlstant^c^^^ the childless Henry III., Henry 
kiilg of Navarre, who was a Huguenot, became heir to the French 
throne. Guise and the ardent Catholics formed themselves into 
a league to exclude Huguenots from the succession, and placed^ 
themselves under the direction of the king of Spain. A civil war 
broke out once more in 1585, and if the league should win (as at 
first seemed likely) Philip would be able to dispose of the resources 
of France in addition to his own. As Guise had now enough to do 
at home, Philip took the invasion of England into his own hands. 
He had first to extend his power in the Netherlands. In August 
the great port of Antwerp surrendered to Parma. The Dutch had 
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offered to make Elizabeth their sovereign, and, though she had 
prudently refused, she sent an army to their aid, but neutralised 
the gift by placing the wretched Leicester at its head, and by 
giving him not a penny wherewith to pay his men. In 1586, after 
an attempt (after Alen^on’s fashion) to seize the government 
for himself, Leicester returned to England, having accomplished 
nothing. What Elizabeth did not do was done by a crowd of young 
Englishmen who pressed over to the Netherlands to fight as volun- 
teers for Dutch freedom. The best known of these was Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose head and heart alike seemed to qualify him for 
a foremost place amongst the new generation of Englishmen. 
Unhappily he was slain i n battle near Zi^tplien . As he lay dying 
he handed a cup of water untasted to another wounded man. 
‘ Thy necessity,* he said to him, ‘ is greater than mine.* Parma 
took Zutphen, and the territory of the Dutch Republic— the bulwark 
of England— was the smaller by its loss. By sea England more 
than held her own, and in 1586 Drake returned from a voyage to 
the West Indies laden with spoils. 

24. Babington’s Plot, and the Trial of Mary Stuart. 1586. — 
The Spanish invasion being still delayed, a new plot for murdering 
Elizabeth was formed. A number of young Catholics (of whom 
Anthony Babingtpn was the most prominent) had been allowed to 
remain'‘at Court by Elizabeth, who was perfectly fearless. Acting 
under the instructions of a Jesuit named Ballard, they now sought 
basely to take advantage of their easy access to her person to assas- 
sinate her. They were detected and exyuted, and Walsingliam, 
the Secretary of State who conducted the deteHive department 
of the government, discovered, or said that he had discovered, 
evide nce of M ary Stuart*s approving knowledge of the conspiracy. 
Elizabeth’s servanfs~!elt that there was but one way of saving the 
life of the queen, and that was by taking the life of her whose 
existence made it worth while to assassinate Elizabeth. Marywas 
brought to trial and condemned to death on a charge of coa)t^:ity 
in Babingtoi?s"pT6't. When Parliament met it petitioned Elizabeth 
•to execute t|ie sentence. Elizabeth could not make up her mind. 
She knew that Mary’s execution would save herself and the country 
from enormous danger, but she shrank from ordering the deed to 
be done. She signed the warrant for Mary’s death, and then asked 
Mary’s gaoler Paulet to save her from responsibility by murdering 
his prisoner. On Paulet’s refusal she continued her vacillations, till 
the Council authorised Davison, Walsingham’s colleague in the 
Secretaryship, to send off the warrant without further orders. 

II. H H 
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25. Execution of Mary Stuart. 1587.— On February 8, 1587, 
Mary Stuart was beheaded at Fotheringhay. Elizabeth carried out 
to the last the part which she had assumed, threw the blame on 
Davison, dismissed him from her sei^vice, and fined him heavily. 
After Mary’s death the attack On Enghind would have to be con- 
ducted in open day. It would be no advantage to Philip and the 
Pope that Elizabeth should be murdered if her place was to be taken, 
not by Mary, but by Mary’s Protestant son, James of Scotland. 


CHAPTER XXX 

ELIZABETH’S YEARS OF TRIUMPH. 1587-1603 
LEADING DATES 


Reign of Elizabeth, 1558 i6c3 

Drake singes the King of Spain’s beard .... 1587 
The defeat of the Armada . . .... 1588 

The rising of O’Neill 1594 

The taking of Cadiz - 1596 

Essex arrives in Ireland . 1599 

Mountjoy arrives in Ireland 1600 

The Monopolies withdrawn .... . . 1601 

Conquest of Ireland, and death of Elizabeth . . 1603 


1. The Singeing of the King of Spain’s Beard, Af ter 

Mary’s execution Philip claimed the crown of England for liiiiiself 
or his'^Saughter the Infanta Isabella^, on the plea th^Jiejye^ 
descenHed frohTa^laughteT^o^ of Gaunt, and4>repai«da.gri^lt 
^eet 'in the Spanish and Ppirtuguese harjbours for the invaston-of 
England." In attempting to ovcrtKFo’w Elizabeth he was eager hot 
merely to suppress English Protestantism, but to put an end to Eng- 
lish smuggling and piracy in Spanish America, and to stop the assis- 
tance given by Englishmen to the Netherlanders who had rebelled 
against him. Before his fleet was ready to sail Drake appeared 
off his coast, running into his ports, burning his store-ships, and 
thus making an invasion impossible for that year (1587). Drake, 
as he said on his return, had singed the king of Spain’s beard. 

2. The Approach of the Armada. 1588. —The Invincible 

'Armada,^ as some foolish Spaniards called Philip’s great fleet, set 


1 ‘ Armada ’ was the Spanish name for any armed fleet 
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out at last in i<88^ It was to sail up the Channel to Flanders, and 
to '~ttain 9 pDrrT’arma Siia'his army t o England. Parma’s soldiera 

m Europe, while Elizabeth’s 

were raw militia, who had never seen a shot fired in actual war. 
If, therefore, Parma succeeded in landing, it would probably ga 



Sir Martin Frobisher, died 1594 : from a picture belonging to the 
Ear) of Carlisle, 

hard with England. It was, therefore, in Engiand^s interest to 
fight the Armada at sea rather than on land. 

3* The Equipment of the Armada. 1588.— Even at sea the 
odds were in appearance again st^e English^ The SpanisE sKips 
w'Se not indeed so much largeflH^ the lai^st English vessels as 
has often been said, but they were somewhat larger, and they were 

H H 2 
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built so as to rise much higher out of the water, and to carry a 
greater number of men. In fact, the superiority was all on the 
English side. In great military or naval struggles the superiority 
of the victor is usually a superiority of intelligence, which shows 
itself in the preparation of weapons as much as in conduct in 
action. The Spanish ships were prepared for a mode of warfare 
which had hitherto been customary. In such ships the soldiers 
were more numerous than the sailors, and the decks were raised 
high above the water, in order that the soldiers might command 
with their muskets the decks of smaller vessels at close quarters. 
The Spaniards, trusting to this method of fighting, had not troubled 
themselves to improve their marine artillery. The cannon of their 
largest ships wertf fe^, and the shot which they were capable of 
firing w^s light. Philip’s system of requiring absolute submission 
in Church and State had resulted in an uninventive frame of mind 
in those who carried out his orders. He had himself shown how 
little he cared for ability in his selection of an admiral for his fleet. 
That post having become vacant by the death of the best seaman 
in Spain, Philip ordered the Duke pf Medina_Sidqnia to take his 
place. The Duke answered— with perfect truth— that he knew 
nothing about the sea and nothing about war ; but Philip, in spite 
of his candour, bade him go, and go he did. 

4. The Equipment of the English Fleet. 1588.— Very different 
was the equipment of the English fleet. Composed partly of the 
queen’s ships, but mainly of volunteers from every port, it was 
commanded by Lord Howa rd of Effingham, a Catholic J?y.convic- 
tign.. The very presence of such a man was a token of a patriotic 
fervour of which Philip and the Jesuits had taken no account, but 
which made the great majority of Catholics draw their swords for 
their queen and country. With him were old sailors like Frobisher, 
who had made his way through the ice of Arctic seas, or like 
Drake, who had beaten Spaniards till they knew their own superi- 
ority. That superiority was based not merely on greater skill 
as sailors, but on the possession of better ships. English ship- 
builders had adopted an improved style of naval architecture, hav- 
ing constructed vessels which would sail faster and be more easily 
handled than those of the older fashion, and —what was of still 
greater importance— had built them so as to carry more and heavier 
cannon. Hence, the English fleet, on board of which the number 
of sailors exceeded that of the soldiers, was in reality — if only it 
could avoid fighting at close quarters— far superior to that of the 
enemy. 




The Spanish Armada. Fight between the English and Spanish fleets off the Isle of Wight, July 25, is88 : 
from tapestry formerlv in the House of Lords. 
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5, The Defeat of the Armada. 1588. — When the Armada 
was sighted at the mouth of the Channel, the English commander 
was playing bowls with his captains^. Plymouth Hoe. Drake 
refused to break off his amusement, saying that there was time to 
finish the game and to beat the Spaniards too. The wind was 
blowing strongly froni the south-west, and he recommended I-ord 
Howard to let the Spaniards pass, that the English fleet might 
folteWThefii up with the wind . behind it. When once they ha^bne 
by they were at the mercy of their English pursuers, who kept 
oT'^fheir way whenever the Spaniards turned in pursuit. The 
supgibrj ty of the English gm^nery soon told, and, after losing slyps 

the Channel, the Armada put into Calais. The' 
sent in fire-ships and drove the T?paniards out. 
TTien came ^ fight off Gravjglines— *if fight it could be called— in 
wKIcETtfie helpless mass of the Armada was nddled wh¥*"Eh^ish 
shot?” The wind rose into a storm, and pursuers and, pursued were 
cfrmih on past the coast of Flanders, where Parma^s soldiers were 
bfobfiaded by a Dutch fleet. Parma had hoped that the Armada 
when it came would set him free, and convoy him across to 
England. As he saw the tall ships of Spain hurrying past before 
the enemy and the storm, he learnt that the enterprise on which 
he had set his heart could never be carried out. 

6. The Destruction of the Armada. 1588. — The Spanish fleet 
was driven northwards without hope of return, and narrowly escaped 
wreck on the flats of Holland. There was never anything pleased 
me better, wrote Drake, as he followed hard, “ than seeing the 
enemy flying with a southerly wind to the northwards. : . . With the 
grace of God, if we live, I doubt not, ere it be long, so to handle 
the matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at 
St. Mary Port^ amongst his orange trees.” Before long even 
Drake had had enough. Elizabeth, having with her usual economy 
kept the ships short of powder, they were forced to come back. 
The Spaniards had been too roughly handled to return home by 
the way they came. Round the north of Scotland and the west 
of Ireland they went, strewing the coast with wrecks. About 
i2^of their ships had entered the. Channel, but only 54 returned. 
“ I sent you,” said Philip to his admiral, “ to fight against men, and 
not with the winds.” Elizabeth, too, credited the storms with her 
success. She struck a medal with the inscription, “ God blew with 
his wind and they were scattered.” The winds had done their 


* A place near Cadiz where the Duke’s residence was. 
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part, but the victory was mainly due to the seamanship of English 
mariners and the skill of English shipwrights. 

7. Philip II. and France. 1588—1593. — Philip’s hopes of con- 
trolling France were before long baffled as completely as his hopes 
of controlling England. In 1588 Guise, the partisan of Spain, was 
murdered at Blois by the order of the king in his very presence. 
In 1589 Henry III. was murdered in revenge by a fanatic, and the 
Huguenot king of Navarre claimed the crown as Henry IV. The 
League declared that no Huguenot should reign in France. A 
struggle ensued, and twice when Henry seemed to be gaining the 
upper hand Philip sent Parma to aid the League. The feeling 
of the French people was against a Huguenot king, but it was 
also against Spanish interference. When in 1593 Henry IV. 
declared himself a Catholic, Paris cheerfully submitted to him, and 
its example was speedily followed by the rest of France. Elizabeth 
saw in Henry IV. a king whose position as a national sovereign re- 
sisting Spanish interference much resembled her own, and in 1589 
•and again in 1591 she sent him men and money. A close alliance 
against Spain sprang up between France and England, 

8. Maritime Enterprises. 1589 — 1596.— It was chiefly at sea, 
however, that Englishmen revenged themselves for the attack of 
the Armada, In 1592 Drake and Sir John Norris sacked Corunna 
but failed to take Lisbon, Other less notable sailors plundered 
and destroyed in the West Indies. In 1595 Drake died at sea. 
In the same year Sir Walter Raleigh, who was alike distinguished 
as a courtier, a soldier, and a sailor, sailed up the Orinoco in search 
of wealth. In 1596 Raleigh, together with Lord Howard of 
Effingham and the young Earl of Essex, who was in high favour 
with the Queen, took and sacked Cadiz. Essex was generous and 
impetuous, but intensely vain, and the victory was followed by a 
squabble between the commanders as to ‘their respective merits. 

9. Increasing Prosperity. — It was not so much the victories as 
the energy which made the victories possible that diffused wealth 
and prosperity over England. Trade grew together with piracy and 
war. Manufactures increased, and the manufacturers growing in 
numbers needed to be fed. Landed proprietors, in consequence, 
found it profitable to grow corn instead of turning their arable lands 
into pasture, as they had done at the beginning of the century. 
The complaints about inclosures (see pp. 368, 415) died'away. The 
results of wealth appeared in the show and splendour of the 
court, where men decked themselves in gorgeous attire, but still 
more in the gradual rise of the general standard of comfort. 
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10. BuMngs.— Even in Mary’s days the good food of English- 
men had been the wonder of foreigners. “ These English,” s^aid a 
Spaniard, “ have their houses of sticks and dirt, but they fare com- 
monly as well as the king.” In Elizabeth’s time the houses were 
improved. Many windows, which had, except in the houses of the 
great, been guarded with horn or lattice, were now glazed, and 
even in the man- 
sions of the nobility 
large windows stood 
in striking contrast 
with the narrow open- 
ings of the build- 
ings of the middle 
ages. Glass was wel- 
come, because men 
no longer lived— as 
they had lived in the 

• days when internal 
Wars were frequent 
— in fortified castles, 
where, for the sake 
of defence, the open- 
ings were narrow and 
infrequent. Elizabe- 
than manor-houses, 
as they are now 
termed, sometimes 
built in the shape 
of the letter E, in 
honour, as is some- 
times supposed, of 
the Queen’s name, 
rose all over the 
country to take the place of the old castles. They had chimneys to 
carry oflf the smoke, which, in former days, had, in all but the laigest 
houses, been allowed to escape through a hole in the roof. See pp. 

466,467,469-471. 

11. Furniture. — The furniture within the houses underwent a 
change as great as the houses themselves. When Elizabeth came 
to the throne people of the middle class were content to lie on a 
straw pallet, with a log of wood, or at the best a bag of chaff, under 
their heads. It was a common saying that pillows were fit only 



A mounted soldier at tlie end of the sixteenth century ; 
from a broadside printed in 1596. 




Wollaton Hah, Nottinghamshire ; built by Thorpe for Sir Francis Willoughby abouc 1580-1,88. 





Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire ; built by Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, about 1597. 
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for sick women. Before many years had passed comfortable 
bedding had been introduced. Pewter platters and tin spoons re- 
placed wooden ones. Along with these improvements was noticed a 
universal chase after wealth, and farmers complained that landlords 
not only exacted higher rents, but themselves engaged in the sale 
of the produce of their lands. 

12. Growing Strength of the House of Commons.— This in- 
crease of general prosperity could not but strengthen the House of 
Commons. It was mainly composed of country gentlemen, and it 
had been the policy of the Tudors^ to rely upon that class as a 
counterpoise to the old nobility. Many of the country gentlemen 
were employed as Justices of the PeAce, and Elizabeth had gladly 
increased their powers. When, therefore, they came to fulfil their 
duties as members of Parliament, they were not mere talkers unac- 
quainted with business, but practical men, who had been used to 
deal with their own local iffairs before being called on to discuss 
the affairs of the country. Various causes made their opinions m ore 
important as the reign went on. In the- first place, the national 
uprising against Spain drew with it a rapid increase of Protestantism 
in the younger generation, and, for this reason, the House of 
Commons, which, at the beginning of the reign, represented only 
a Protestant minority in the nation itself (see p. 428), at the end of 
the reign represented a Protestant majority, and gained strength 
in consequence. In the second place, Puritanism tended to de- 
velope independence of character, whilst the queen was not only 
unable to overawe the Puritan members of the House, but, unlike 
her father, had no means of keeping the more worldly-minded in 
submission by the distribution of abbey lands. 

13. Archbishop Whitgift and the Court of High Commission. 
1583.— The Jesuit attack in 1580 and 1581 strengthened the queen’s 
resolution to put an end to the divisions which weakened the 
English Church, as she was still afraid lest Puritanism, if un- 
checked, might give offence to her more moderately-minded 
subjects and drive them into the arms of the Papacy. In 1583, on 
Grindal’s death, she appointed to the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
Whitgif^^ had taken a leading part in opposing Cartwright 
($0^7440). Whitgift held that as questions about vestments and 
ceremonies were unimportant, the queen’s pleasure in such matters 
ought to be the rule of the Church. He was, however, a strict 
disciplinarian, and he was as anxious as the queen to force into 
conformity thos^ clergy who broke the unity of the Church for the 
sake of what he regarded as mere crotchets of their own, especially 
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as some of them were violent assailants of the established order. 
In virtue of a clause in Art i^fL<^iiprfn >acy th^ queen erecte d 
a C9UTtpf JH^^ Though many laymen were mem- 

berrof tiie new Court, they seldom attended its sittings, and it 
was therefore practically mana ge^ by bish ops and ec clesiastica l 
It s bugjnesrw^to^ conforniity on the.^atgar^d 

and cormiiitting;^ to pri^op^clerg ^(used to conform. 

The House of Commons and Puritanism. 1584.— -The 
severity of the High Commission roused some of the Puritan clergy 
to attempt — in private meetings — to bring into existence something 
of the system of Presbyterianism, but the attempt was soon aban- 
doned. Few amongst the Protestant laity had any liking for 
Presbytepanism, which they regarded as oppressive and intolerant, 
and it had no deep roots even amongst the Puritan clergy. If 
many members of the Hoifee of Commons were attracted to 
Puritanism, as opposed to Presbyterianism, it was partly because 
at the time of a national struggle against Rome, they preferred 
those amongst the clergy whose views were most antagonistic to 
those of Rome ; but still more because they admired the Puritans 
as defenders of morality. Not only were the Church courts op- 
pressive and meddlesome, but plain men were disgusted at a system 
in which ignorant and lazy ministers who conformed to.the Prayer 
Book were left untouched, whilst able and energetic preachers who 
refused to adopt its ceremonies were silenced. 

15. The Separatists. — The desire for a higher jstandard of 
morality, which made so many support the Puritan demand for 
a further reformation erf the Church, drove others to denounce 
the Church as apostat%^ Robert Browne, a clergyman, was thefirrt 
to declare in favour of a sy'sTeM which was neither Episcopal nor 
Presbyterian. He h eld it to be the duty of all true Christians to 
separate .thems^ejyes from the Cl^rdi, and to form cgjogregations 
apart; to whidr only those" whose religion and morality were beyond 
question should be admitted. These separatists, as they called 
themselves, were tnown as Brownists in common §pe^h. Un- 
fortunately their zeal made them uncharitably contemptuous of 
those who were less zealous than themselves, and it was from 
amongst them that there came forth-r-beginning in 1588 —a series of 
virulent and libellous attacks on the bishops, known as the Mar- 
prelate Tracts, printed anonymously at a secret press. Browne and 
his followers advocated complete religious liberty— denying the 
right of the State to interfere with the conscience. The doctrine 
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was too advanced for general acceptance, and the violence of the 
Marprelate Tracts gave offence even to the Puritans. Englishmen 
might differ as to what sort of church the national church should be, 
but almost all were as yet agreed that there ought to be one national 
church and not a number of disconnected sects. In 1593 an act of 
Parliitment was passed imposing punishment on those who attended 
conventicles or private religious assemblies, and in the course of 
the year three of the leading separatists— liarrow. Greenwood, and 
Penry— were hanged, on charges of sedition. 

16. Whitgift and Hooker.— The Church of England would 
certainly not have sustained itself against the Puritans unless it 
had found a champion of a higher order than Whitgift. Whitgift 
maintained its organisation, but he did no more. Cranmer, at the 
beginning of the Reformation, had declared the Bible as interpreted 
by the writers of the first six centuries to be the test of doctrine, 
but this assertion had been met during the greater part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, on the one hand by the Catholics, who asserted 
that the Church of the first six centuries differed much from 
the Church of England of their day, and on the other hand 
by the Puritans, who asserted that the testimony of the first six 
centuries was irrelevant, and that the Bible alone was to be con- 
sulted. Whitgift had called both parties to obedience, on the ground 
that they ought to submit to the queen in indifferent matters. 
Hooker in the opening of his Ecclesiastical Polity called the Puritans 
to peace. “ This unhappy controversy,” he declared, “ about the 
received ceremonies and discipline of the Church of England, which 
hath so long time withdrawn so many of her ministers from their 
principal work and employed their studies in contentious opposi- 
tions, hath, by the unnatural growth and dangerous fruits thereof, 
made known to the world that it never received blessing from the 
Father of peace.” Hooker’s teaching was distinguished by the 
importance which he assigned to Haw,’ as against the blind 
acceptance of Papal decisions on the one side and against the 
Puritan reverence for the letter of the scriptures on the other. 
The Puritans were wrong, as he taught, not because they disobeyed 
the queen, but because they did not recognise that God revealed 
Himself in the natural laws of the world as well as in the letter ot 
Scripture. “ Of law,” he wrote, “ there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of 
the world : all things in heaven and earth do her homage— the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power : both angels and men and creatures of what condition 
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soever— though each in dififerent sort and manner, yet all with 
universal consent— admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.” It was therefore unnecessary, according to Hooker’s teaching, 
to defend certain usages on the ground of their sanction by tradi- 
tion or by Papal authority, as it was unreasonable to attack them 
on the ground that they were not mentioned in Scripture. It was 
sufficient that they were fitting expressions of the feelings of 
reverence which had been implanted by God in human nature itself. 




Coaches in the reign of Elizabeth : from A rchcpologia 


17* Spenser, Shakspere, and Bacon.— With the stately periods 
of Hooker English prose entered on a new stage. For the first 
time it sought to charm and to invigorate, as well as to inform the 
world. In Spenser and Shakspere are to be discerned the same 
influences as those which made Hooker great. They, too, are 
filled with reverence for the reign of law. Spenser, in his Faerie 
Queeny set forth the greatness of man in following the laws which 
II. II 
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rul6 the moral world— the laws of purity and temperance and 
justice ; whilst Shakspere, ifi the plays which he now began to ppur 
fortl^taught them to recognise the penalties whieh follow hartf on 
him Who disregards not only the moral but also the physical 
laws of the world in which he lives, and to appraise the worth of 



man by what he is and not by the dogmas which he accepts. That 
nothing might be wanting to point out the ways in which future 
generations were to walk, young Francis Bacon began to dream of 
a larger science than had hitherto been possible— a science based 
on a reverent inquiry into the laws of nature. 



- ONEILDS klSING 4^5 

18. Condition of the Catholics. 1588— 1603.— Bacon cared for 
many matters, and one of his earliest recommendations to Eliza- 
beth had been to make a distinction between the Catholics who 
would take an oath , to defend her against all enemies and those 
who would not. Thie patriotism with which many Catholics had 
taken her side when the Armada appeared ought to have procured 
the acceptance of this proposal It is seldom, however, that either 
men or nations change their ways till long after the time when 
they ought* to change them. Spain and the Pope still threatened, 
and all Catholics were still treated as allies of Spain and the Pope, 
and the laws against them were made even more severe during the 
remainder of the reign. 

19. Irish Difficulties. 1583— 1594.— -The dread of a renewal of 

a Spanish invasion was productive of even greater mischief in 
Ireland than in England. After the suppression of the Desmond 
insurrection, an attempt was made to colonise the desolate lands 
of Munster (see p. 453) with English. The attempt failed, chiefly 
because— though courtiers willingly accepted large grants of lands— ' 
English farmers refused to go to Ireland in sufficient numbers to 
till the soil. On the other hand, Irishmen enough reappeared to 
claim their old lands, to rob, and sometimes murder,, the few settlers 
who came from England. The settlers retaliatei^y acts of violence. 
All over Ireland the soldiers, left without pay, spoiled and maltreated 
the unfortunate inhabitants. The Irish, exasperated by theit 
cruelty, longed for someone to take up their' cause, and in 1594 a 
rising in Ulster Hugh O'J^ejllj;^^ 

as.lhe>Eari^^ How bitter the Irish feeling was against 

England is shown by the fact that the’ other Ulster chiefs,, who 
usually quarrelled with one another, now placed themselves under 
O’Neill / . , / 

20. O’Neill ahd the Earl of Essex. 1595— 1600.— In 1595 O’Neill 
applied to the king of Spain for help ; biit Spain weaker now 
than in former years, and though Philip promised help, he died 
in 1598 without fulfilling his engagement, being succeeded by his 
son, Philip III. In the same year O’Neill utterly defeated an 
English army under Bagenal on ihe Blackwater. All Celtic Ireland 
rose in his support, and in 1599 Elizabeth sent her favourite, 
Essex, to conquer Ireland in good earnest, lest it should fall into 
the hands of the king of Spain. Essex, through mismanagement, 
failed entirely, and after a great part of his army had melted away 
he came back to England without leave. On his arrival, knowing 
Elizabeth’s fondness for him, he hoped to surprise her into forgive- 

1 1 
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ness of his disobedience, and rushed into Elizabeth's presence in 
his muddy and travel-stained clothes. 

21. Essex’s Imprisonment and Execution. 1599—1601. — The 
queen, who was not accustomed to allow even her favourites to 
run away from their posts without permission, ordered him into 
confinement. In 1600, indeed, she restored him to liberty, but 
forbade him to come to court. Essex could not brook the dis- 



Robert Devereux, second Karl of Essex. K.G., i567>ifior : from a painting 
by Van Somer, dated 1599, belonging 10 the Earl of Essex. 


grace, especially as the queen made him suffer in his pocket for 
his misconduct. As she had little money to give away, Elizabeth 
was in the habit of rewarding her courtiers by grants of monopoly— 
that is to say, of the sole right of selling certain articles, thus 
enabling them to make a profit by asking a higher price than 
they could have got if they had been subjected to competition. 
To Essex she had given a monopoly of sweet wines for a term of 
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yeare, and now that the term was at an end she refused to renew 
the grant. Early in 1601 Essex— professing not to want to injure 
the queen, but merely to force her to change her ministers— rode 





Queen Ii:ii;Abeih, *558-1603 : from a painting belonging to the University of Cambridge. 


at the head of a few followers into the City, calling on the citizens 
to rise in his favour. He was promptly arrested, and in the course 
of the enquiries made into his conduct it was discovered that when 
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he was in Ireland he had entered into treasonable negotiations with 
James VI. At his trial, Bacon, who had been most kindly treated 
by Essex, shocked at the disclosure of these traitorous proceedings, 
turned against him, and, as a lawyer, argued strongly that he had 
been guilty The Ead was convicted and executed. 

22. Mountjoy’s Conquest of Ireland. 1600—1603.— In x6oo, 
after Essex had deserted Ireland, Lord Mountjoy was sent to take 
his place. He completed the conquest systematically, building forts 
as places of retreat for his soldiers whenever they were attacked 
by overwhelming numbers, and from which he could send out flying 
columns to devastate the country after the enemy had retreated. 
{In z6oi a Spanish fleet and a small Spanish army at last arrived 
|to the help of the Irish, and seized Kinsale. The English forces 
hemmed in. defeated the Irish army which came to their 
support, and compelled the Spaniards to withdraw. The horrid 
work of conquering Ireland by starvation was carried to the end. 
“ No spectacle,” wrote Mountjo/s English secretary, “ was more 
frequent in the ditches of the towns, and especially in wasted 
countries, than to see multitudes of these poor people dead, with 
their mouths all coloured green by eating nettles, docks, and all 
things they could rend up above ground.” In one place a band of 
women enticed little children to come among them, and murdered 
them for food. At last, in 1603, O’Neill submitted. Ireland had 
been conquered by England as it had never been conquered 
before. 

23. Parliament and the Monopolies. i6oz.— Thie conquest of 
Ireland was expensive and in x6oi Elizabeth summoned Parliament 
to ask for supplies; The House of Commons voted the money 
cheerfully, but raised an outcry against the monopolies. Elizabeth 
knew when to give way, and she announced her intention of can- 
celling all monopolies which could be shown to be burdensome. 

I have more cause to thank you all than you me,” she said to the 
Commons when they waited on her to express their gratitude; “for 
had 1 not received a knowledge from you, I might have fallen into 
the lap of an error, only for lack of true information. I have ever 
used to set the last judgment-day before mine eyes and so to rule 
as I shall be judged to answer before a higher Judge— to whose 
judgment-seat I do appeal, that never thought was cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people’s good. Though you have had, 
and may have, many princes, more mighty and wise, sitting in 
this seat, yet you never had, or ever shall have, any that will be 
more careful and loving.” 
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24. The Last Days of Elizabeth. 1601— 1603.— These were 
the last words spoken by Elizabeth to her people. She had many 
faults, but she cared for England, and, more than any one else, 
she had made England united and prosperous. She had found it 
distracted, but by her moderation she had staved off civil war, till 
the country had rallied round the throne* No doubt those who 
worked most hard towards this great end were men like Burghley 



William Cecil, Lord Burghley, K.G., 1520-1593 : from a painting 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


and Walsingham in the State, and men like Drake and Raleigh at 
sea ; but it was Elizabeth who, being what she was, had given to each 
his opportunity. If either Edward VI. or Mary had been in her 
place, such men would have found no sphere in which their work 
could have been done, and, instead of telling of ‘the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth,’ the historian would have had to narrate the 
progress of civil strife and of the mutual conflict of ever-narrowing 
creeds. The last days of the great (^ueen were gloomy, as far as 
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she was personally concerned. Burghley, the wisest of her 
ministers, died in 1598. In his last days he had urged the queen 
to bring to an end the war with Spain, which no longer served any 
useful purpose ; and when Essex pleaded for its continuance, the 
aged statesman opened the Bible «at the text, Bloody and deceit- 
ful men shall not live out half their days ” In 1603 Elizabeth her- 
self died at the age of sixty-nine. According to law, the heir to 
the crown was William Seymour, who, being the son of the Jarl of 
Hertford and Lady Catherine Circy, inherited the claims of the 
Suffolk line (see pp. 41 1, 435). There were, however, doubts about 
his legitimacy, as, though his parents had been married in due form, 
the ceremony had taken place in private, and it was believed by 
many that it had never taken place at all. Elizabeth had always 
refused toUllow her heir to be designated ; but as death approached 
she indicated her preference for James, as having claim to the 
inheritance by descent from her own eldest aunt, Margaret (see 
p. 41 1). My seat,’’ she said, hath been the seat of kings, and I 
will have no rascal to succeed me.” “And who,” she added, 
“ should that be but our cousin of Scotland 1 ” 
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THE PURITAN REVOLUTION i6o3~.i66o 

CHAPTER XXXI 

JAMES I. 1603—1625 
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1. The Peace with Spain. 1603— 1604.— At the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign there had been much talk of various claimants to the throne, 
but when she died no one thought seriously of any one but James. 
The new king at once put an end to the war with Spain, though 
no actual treaty of peace was signed till 1604. James gave his 
confidence to Sir. Rob ert Cecil, Lo rd Burghley^ 

he continued in the office of Secretary of State, which had been 
conferred on him by Elizabeth. Tho-^lpru^ pr of the war-party w as 
Raleighjjvho was first dismissed from his offices and afterwards 
accused of treasbo^^on the charge of having inyited the Spaniards 
to invade England. It is most unlikely that the charge was'ffue, 
but as Raleigh was angry at his dismissal, he may have_5poken 
rashly. He was condemned to death, but James commuted, the 
sentence to imprisonment. 

2. The Hampton Court Conference. 1604. —The ^^st im- 
portant question whicK JamesTTad to decide on his accession was 




that of religious toleration. Many of the Puritan clergy signed 
a petlKbiTto him known as the Millenary Petition, because it was 
intended to be signed by a thousand ministers. A conference was 
held on January 14, 1604, in the king's presence at Hampton Court, 
m which some of the bishopFtook part, as well as a deputation of 
Puritan ministers who were permitted to argue in favour of the 
demands put forward in the petition. The Puritan Clergy had by 
this time abandoned Cartwright's Presbyterian ideas (see p. 446) 
and merely asked that those who thought it wrong to wear surplices 
and to use certain other ceremonies might be excused from doing so, 
without breaking away from the national church. James listened 
quietly to them, till one of them used the word Presbytery, He at 
once flew into a passion. “A Scottish Presbytery,” he said, “agreeth 
as ^yell with a monarchy as God with the devil. Then Jack and 

Tom and Will and Dick shall 




" I ^ meet, and at their pleasures cen- 

^ ^ ^ ^ council. . . . 

^ Until you find that I grow lazy 

I . A ^ r ^ —let that alone.” James ordered 

^ ^ I J conform or to leave the 

ministry. He adopted the motto, 

\ Elizabeth, he used the bishops 

\ \ ^ ^1^/ to keep the clergy from gaining 

\ V power independent of the Crown. 

y The bishops were delighted, and 

said that ‘ his Majesty 
spoke by the inspiration of God.' 
3. James and the House of 
Ti^^o^^Tuart'iwreins!'"'’ , Commons — In 1604 Parliament 

met. Th«^ members of the House 
' of Commons had no more wish than James to overthrow the bishops, 
but they thought that able and pious ministers should be allowed 
to preach even if they would not wear surplices, and they were dis- 
satisfied with the king's decision at Hampton Court. Ort the otbar 
hand, James was anxious to obtain their consent to a union with 
Scotland, which the Commons dislifce^j partly because the king had 
brought many Scotsmen with him, and had supplied, them with 
English lands and money. Financial difficulties also arose, and the) 
session ended in a quarrel between the king and the House on 
Commons. Before the year was over he had deprived of theirj 
livings many of the clergy who refused to conform, 


Royal Arnifi borne by James I. and 
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4. Gunpowder Plot. 1604— 1605.— Not only the Puritans, but 
the Catholics as well, had appealed to James for toleration. In the 
first year of his reign he remitted the recus^cyfin^(see pr454). 
As mi^ght be expwte^, the number 01 reoysants iiKreased, pro- 
bably because many who had ^tended church to avoid paying fines 
stayed away as soon as the fines ceased to be required. James 
took alarm, and in February 1604 banished the priests from, 
London. On this, a Catholic named Robert Cates^proposed to 
a few of his friers a plot to blow up "King, Lords, and Commons 
with gunpowder at the opening of Parliament. The king had two 
sons, Henry and Charles, and a little daughter,"Elizabeth. Catesby, 
expecting that the two princes would bq destroyed with theii 
father, intended to make Elizabeth queen, and to take care that 
she was brought up as a Roman Catholic. Guy Fawkes, a cool 
soldier, was sent for from Flanders to manage tSe scheme. The 
plotters took a house next to the House of Lords, and began to dig 
through the wall to enable them to carry the powder into the base- 
ment. The wall, however, was nine feet thick, and they, being little 
used to mason’s work, made but little way. In the spring of j6p5 
James increased the exasperation of the plotters by re-imposing 
the recusancy fines on the Catholic laity. Soon afterwards their 
task was made more easy by the discovery that a coal-cellar reaching 
under the floor of the House of Lords was to be let. One of their 
number hired the cellar, and introduced into it barrels of powder, 
covering them with coals and billets of wood. Parliament was to 
be opened for its second session on November 5, and in the pre- 
ceding evening Fawke^ went to the cellar with a lantern, ready to 
fire the train in the morning. One of the plotters, however, had 
betrayed the secret. Fawkes was seized, and his companions were 
pursued. All. the conspirators who were taken alive M^ere executed, 
and the persecution of .the Catholics grew hotter than before. 

5. The JPost- nati. 1606 — 1607. — When hnother session opened . 
ip 1606 James repeated his eflbrts to induce the Commons tp do 
something for the union with Scotland. He wanted them to ^e|ta- 
blish free trade between the countries, and to naturalise his 
Scottish subjects in England. Finding tha't he could obtain neither 
of his wishes from Parliament, he obtained from the judges a 
decision that all his Scottish subj^ts bom after his accession in 
England— the Post-md u as they were called— were legally natu- 
ralised, m>d were 'thus ckpable of holding land in England, iie 
l^d to give up all hope of obtaining freedom of trade., 

6. Irish Difficpltips. 1603— i6ia— James was the fi rst English 
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govereig^ master ofihe whole. otlreJand. He tried to 

wjjpi. the affection of the tribes byjg^iying them .the protectioiujf 
English law against Jhe exactij^S.of tbeirxjhififs. Naturally, the 
chiefi;“ reSedted the change, while the tribesmen distrusted the 
interference of Englishmen from whom they had suffered so much. 
In 1607 the chiefs of the Ulster tribes of O’Neill and O’Donnell— 
known in England as the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell— seeing 
resistance hopeless, fled to Spain. James ignored the Irish doctrine 
that the land belonged to the tribe, and confiscated six counties as 
inhey hidJ>een the properly, of the chiefs, acGordk^ to the feudal 
principles of Englisklaw. He then poured in English and Scottish 
colonists, leavingllo the ^Qativerohly the leavings to live on. 

i\ Bate’s Case and the New Impositions. 1606— 1608.— The 
s|a^t?. pijames’a. finance was^ almostiopeless. Elizabeth, stingy 
lW!GJ5"Iuff"lcarcely succeeded m making both ends meet, 
and James, who had the expense of providing for a family, from 
which Elizabeth had been free, would hardly have been able to 
meet his expenditure even if he had been economical. He was, 
however, far from economical, and had given away lands and 
money to his Scottish favourites. Tliere was, therefore, a large 
deficit, and James wanted all the money he could get. In r6o6 a 
merchant named Bate challenged his right to levy an imposition 
bn currants, which liad already been levied by Elizabeth. The 
' Court of Exchequer, however, decided that the king had the right 
of levying impositions— that is to say, dutfes raised by the sole 
authority of the king— without a grant from Parliament— holding 
that the Confirmatio Cartarum (see p. 221), to which Bate’s 
counsel appealed, only restricted that right in a very few cases. 
■Whether the argument of the judges was right or wrong, they were 
the constitutional exponents of the law, and when CeciHw ho had 
been James’s chief minister from the beginning of the reign, and 
was created Earl of Salisbury in 1605) was Lprd Treasurer 
as well a s Secretary in 1 608^ h e at once levied new impositions to 

t^moiint nf ghrtnt n yoar, nn pkaJpat mOrC money 

w as !Beed eai4a.,consequence si the.jjQul3les..ijLllpland. 

8. Xbe . Great Contract. i6io— i6ii.— Even the new imposl- 
.tions did not fill up the deficit, and Parliament was summoned 
i p 1610 to meet the difficulty. It entered into a bargain— tilte Great 
Contract^ as it was called— by which, on receiving 200,000/. a year, 
l^es was to abandon certain antiquated feudal dues^ such .aa- 
those of wardship and marriage (see p. 116). An ageeement was 
also come to on the impositions. James voluntarily remitted the 
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North-west view of Hatfield House, Herts; built for Robert Cecil, first £arl of Salisbury, between 1605 and i6ii. 
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most burdensome to the amount of 20,900/. a year, agd the Jl.ouse 
orCommohs agreed to grant him thie remainder on his passing 
an Act declaring illegal all further levy of impositions without a 
Parliamentary grant- Unfortunately, before the details bf the 
GreaT Contract were finally settled, fresh disputes arose, "and early 
in i6ii.J[ ames dissolved his first Parliament in anger without 
settling anything either about the feudal dues' dr about the im- 
positions. 

9. Bacon and Somerset 1612— 1613.— In 1612 Sali sbury died, 
and Bacon, alw ays ready w ith good advice, recommended. Jmnes 
to abandon ~ 5 a'fil 5 u tys jolicy of baigaining with the Commons. 
Bacon was a .warm supportei^^f monarchy, because he was anxious 
for ^o^'^andlTe believed that reforms were more likely to come 
from tI^Jung^ai^,his Coui^c^ than from a House of* Commons 
•— vVliich was mainly cpmposed of country gentlemen, with little 
knowledge of affairs of State. Bacon, however, knew what were 
the. conditions under which alone a monarchical system could be 
^intaj ned, and reminded Iamei.,that^n g:.^.and ..Earhamejit 
were rne mber^f^ gne body , wit^cpmmon interests, and that he 
coind lbniy expe the Commons to grant supplies if he stepped 
forward as their leader by' setting forth a policy which would 
commend itself to them. James had no Tdea of leading, and, instead 
of taking Bacon^s advice^ resolved to do as long as be could with- 
out a ParliaiSenL A few years before he had taken a fancy to a 
handsome young Scot named Spb^rt^ . jCarr, thinking that Carr 
would be not only a boon companion, but also an instrument to 
carry out his orders, and relieve him from the trouble of dispensing 
patronage. He enriched Carr in various ways, especially by giving 
him the estate of Sherborne, which he took from Raleigh on the 
ground of a flaw in the* title— -though he made Raleigh some 
compensation for his loss. I n iftrj ie married Carr to Lady Essex, 
who had been divorced from ner husband under very disgraceful 
circumstances, and created hi m Earl of Somerset, Somerset was 
brought by this marri^e into ctJnnection with the family of the 
Howards— his wife’s father, the Earl of Suffolk, being a Howard. 
As the Howards were for t he mostjart R oman Ca tho li cs at 

if not openly, Somersers"mIue p€ewas"^ 

tion to the Protestant aims which had found favour in Hniiift- 

oC^njouin?. 

10. Xbft Addled Parliament. 1614. — In spite of Somerset and 
the Howards, James’s want of money drove him, in_ 1614 , to 
another Parliament Instead of following Bacon’s advice that he 
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should win popularity by useful legislative projects, he tried first 
to secure its submission by encouraging persons who were known 
as the Undertakers because they qpdertook that candidates who 
supported the kin^s interests should be returned, When this 
failed, he again tried, as he had tried under Salisbury’s influence 


I 



Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk : from a painting belonging 
to T. A. Hope, Esq. 

in 1610, to enter in to a bargain with the Commons. The Co mmons. 
howe;rer, replied byHsIang huh to abandon the impositions and to 
restore thgjQonconfoming dergy ej^c^Jjljgg^ (see p. 482). On 
this James dissolved Parliament. As^it granted no supplies, and 
passed nyichTtliecaifiS Btovm'as the Addled Parliament 
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n. The Spanish Alliance. i6i4~i6i7.~J[ain£5.^wa^^^^ 
anxiou^to. bejh^pea^^ EurjQp.e,.being wise enough to see 
that the religious wars which had long been devastating the Conti- 
nent might be brought to an end if only the contending parties 
would be more tolerant. Jiope of gaining 

influ^ n^^^Q enable him to carry out his pacificatory policy that he 
aimed, early Jja hi? reign, at marrying his children into influential 
fanulTes the^ Continent. In 161 3 he gave--h k.jdaughter Elija- 
SelhTo Fre derick V .. ^ctor I^ktine / who was the leader of the 
fieiii5airc^inists/anr^|^]^^mTo^ 

betweeaJiis."eldest .son , Prince H enry. amLn^Spanish Infanta. 
Prince Henry, however, died in 1612, and, though James’s only 
surviving son, Charles, was still young, there had been a talk of 
marrying hhu tp a French princess. The breaking-up of the Par- 
liament of 1614 left James in great want of money ; and, as he had 
reason to'BSieve that Spain would give a much larger portion 
than would be given with a French princess, he became keenly 
ea j^er to marry Fis so iI^Jp, the I nfant^"M^a , jlie^ daug fitef 
Imil iplir of Spa|u T Negotiations with this object were hot formally 
opeh^' till 1617, and in 1618 James learnt that the marriage could 
not take place unless he engaged to give religious liberty to the 
English Roman Catholics. He then offered to write a letter to the 
king of Spain, promising to relieve the Roman Catholics as long as 
they gave no offence, but Philip insisted on a more binding ?nd 
permanent engagement, and, on James’s refusal to do more than he 
had offered, to do, Gondomar, Ibe^very able Spimls h anA ass^dor 
who had-hithei^o kept James in good humour, was withdrawn from 
England, and the negotiation was, -for the time, allowed to drop. 

12. The rise of Buckingham. 1615— -1618.-^ n 1615 Somerset 
ai^ his wife were accused of poisoning Sir Thomflr*^ Over hmy. 
There can be no doubt that the Countess was guilty, but it is less 
certain what Somerset’s own part in the matter was. In xfa fi the y 
were both found guilty, and, though James spared their lives, 
he never saw either of them again. He had already found a new 
favourite in Georgie Villie^s, a handsome youth who could dance 
and ride gracefiilfy, and could entertain the king with lively con- 
versation. The opponents of the Spanish alliance had supported 
Villiers against Somerset, but they soon found that Villiers was 
ready to throw himself on the side of Spain as soon as he found 
that it would please the king. James gave him large estates, and 
rapidly advanced him in the peerage, till, in i6i8Jie cregt^l^n 
Ma^^is He also made him 
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hope Jthat he w<w td impr ove ^na^^and ^Ictwed allthe-patronage 
of fq j^i^thraiigl^il 1 iaadi> Statesmen and lawyers had 

to bow down to Buckingham if they wished to rise. No wonder 
the young man felt as if the nation was at his feet, and gaVe him- 
self airs which disgusted allfrhe wisl^ to preserve independence 
of character, 

13. The Voyage and Execution of Raleigh. 1617— 1618.— In 
liberated through Buckingham’s influ- 
ence, "5isd^the_Orinocp in search . of a gold-mine, of which be 
had heard in an earlier voyage in Elizabeth’s reign (see p. 464). 
H e engaged , before he sailed, _not tq touch the land of the king pf‘ 
S pain , and Tames let him Know that, iLhe. broke his promise, he . 
would lose his head. It was, indeed, difficult to say where the lands 
of theTcmg of Spain began or ended, but James left the burden of 
proving this on Raleigh ; whilst Raleigh, imagining that if only 
he could find gold he would not be held to his promise, sent his 
men up the river, whhput distinct orders to avoi^ fluting. They 
attacIce 3 "and“TiufnT a Spanish village, but never reached the 
mine. Heart-broken at their failure, Raleigh proposed to lie m 
wait for the Spanish treasure-ships, and, on the refusal of his 
captains to follow him in piracy, returned to England withhothing 
in his hands. James sent him to the scaffold for a fault which hfe 
should never hav¥beai given the chance of committing, Raleigh 
was the last of the Elizabethan heroes— a many-sided man : soldier, 
sailor, statesman, historian, and poet. He was as firmly convinced 
as Drake had been that there was no peace in American waters, 
and that to rob and plunder Spaniards in time of peace was in 
itself a virtue. James’s ifTaiiti «»■ 

with Spain made ^.alei gh a pop 

/t^uuaand New England. ' 1607— idao.- 
Gradually Englishmen learned to prefer peaceable commerce and 
colonisation to piratical enterprises. Injj^^ Raleigh had sent out 
colonists to a regicrn in North America to which he gave the name 
__of Virginia, in honot t'* pf F.li»ahgth, but the coloniste either reftli^ed 
to l ^glaftcl or w ere' destroyed by the 'Indians. Tn 1 607 a 'fresh 
attCmiptwas made,1inH,.werl)assmg through terrible hardshjps, 
the'TTolony of Virginia^ grew into a tobacco-planting, well-to-do 
community. I n xdpS a C on gre gati on o f Sepa ra tists emig rated fcom 
4 ^HSES® 9 rSnd, a fter a while ^lilBe^ 

^kibbs Td^escape from the te^tatU^ ot the woud, nl^y of them 
resolved to emigrate to America, jvhere th^ey might lead an ideally 
' I n xdao the em igrants, a’hu ndj^din alU * lifting up 
n. ' — . — . — ^ ^ 
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their eyes to heaven, their dearest country/ crossed ^ ^ 

Tn the ^ Mayflower^ * arid found a new home which 
Plymou^Sp These first emigrants, their 

descendants fondly called them, lost half t heir and 

d^se^si ^ iyi thejS rst winter, but tlyg. re^ pai^ ^ helU ^- ^ orm a 

r m<^feuS for^ th e Pnnf jm \T— of thf fiiturr^. 

, f is. 

As yet, however, these small beginnings of a colonial ^^^pire 
attracted little attention in England. Men’s thoughts ran far more 
on a great war---^ 

desolate Germany. In that year a revolution took place in Bohemia, 
wHSe the Protestant nobility rose apunsf their a 

JTatholiCj.who was at the same time Emperor, and, in 16x9; after the 
death , of Matthias, the y de posed his suc cessor/ Ferdina nd, and 
chose Fr ede rick, the Elector Palatine, James’s Calvinist son-in-law, 
asTKng in ^place. Almost at the same time Ferdinand becam e by 
elecilo n th e Em^ Ferdinand II. James was urged to interfere 
on behalf ofT rederick, but he could not make up his mind that the 
cause of his son-in-law was righteous, and he therefore left him to 
his fete. Frederick’s cause was, however, popular in England, and 
in x(Sjw, when there were rumours that a Spanish force was about 
iS^tupy the Palatinate in-order to compel Frederick to abandon 
Bohem ia, Xames— drawing a distinction between helping his son- 
in-law to keep his own and supporting him in taking the land of 

Horace Ver^to garrisfip fhfiutoresstfi of fht P^^ ^i^t^ . In the 
summer of that year, a Spanislijirn icv.ui^ actually occu- 

pied the Western Palatinate, and jamesj^ angry at the news, sum- 
mone 4 J?a 3 lam obtain a 

.Before' Parliahient coul 3 meet, Frederick had been crushingly 

defeated on the White Hill, near Prague, and driven out of 
Bohemia. --ntm-Tr--— 

16. The Meeting of James’s Third Parliament. 1621.— Parlia- 
. ment, w hexLit Jnet in 1621, waaJtK^breTH^ of James, as 
.Gondomar had returned to England in ifoQ. and , had_ revived 
Spanish marriage treaty. When the Houses met, they were 
itf^ppointed to find that James did not propose to go to war pt 
^nc^"^ Jaines fancied that, because he himself wished to act justly 
wd fairly, every one of the other Princes would be regardless of 
his own dnterestSjand, although be had already sent several ambas- 

he now 
negotia- 


sadors to settle matters without producing any results 
p roposed to send more ambas sad ors, and only to fi ^htlf 
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ifel T*^E THlRfy YEARS' WAR 

I tion foiled. On leaminjrthisj^e Hotise of Commons only voted 
■; him a small supply, not being willing to grant war-taxes unless it 





King James I. : from a painting by P. van Soroer, dated tfiai, in the 
National Fortnut Gallery. 
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was sure that ty be a war^ Probably James was right in 

not enga^ng England in hostilities, as ambition had as much to <Jo 
with Frederick’s proceedings as religion, and as, if James had helped 
his German allies, he could have exercised no control over them ; 

he had too litde decision or real knowledge of the situation to 
inspire confidence either at home or abroad ; and thfi-Coynmon^y 
as fiCKm as they had began to criticise his gover n- 

ment in domesti c matte rs. 

1616— 1621.-- Elizabeth had been 
high-handed enough, but she had talked little of the rights which she 
claimed, and had set herself to gain the aflFection of her subjects. 
James, on the other hand, liked to talk of his rights, whilst he took 
no trouble to make himself popular. It was 
his business, he held, to see that the judges 
did not break the law under pretence of ad- 
ministering it “ This,” he said in 1616,,.“ is 
a thing regal and proper to a king, to keep 
every court within its true bounds.” More 
startling was the language which followed. 
‘‘As for the absolute prerogative of the 
Crown,” he declared, “ that la no subject foi^ 
the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it lawful to be 
disputed. It is atheism and^ blasphemy to 
dispute what God can do ; good Christians 
content themselves with His will revealed in 
Hi^^'^rd; $0 it is presumption and high 
contempt in a subject to dispute what a king 
can do, or say that a king cannot do this or 
that ; but rest in that which is the king’s will 
revealed in his law.” What James meant 
was that there must be in^ every state a power above the law to 
provide for emergencies as they arise, and to keep the authorities— 
judicial and administrative— from jostling with one another. At 
present this power belongs to Parliament. When Elizabeth handed 
on the government to James, it belonged to the Crown. What 
James did not understand was that, in the long run, no one-^either 
king or Parliament— will be allowed to exercise powers which are 
unwisely used. Such an idea probably never entered into James’s 
m$ttd, because he was convinced that he was himself not only the 
best but4he wisest of men, whereas he was in reality —as Henry IV* 
of France had said of him— ‘the wisest fool in Christendom.’ 

18. Financial Reform. 16x9.— James not only thought too 
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highly of his own powers of government, but was also too careless 
to check the misdeeds of his favourites. For some time his want 
df money led him to have recourse to strange expedients. In i6ii 
hie founded the order of baronets, mak ing each of those cre ated pa y 
pirn t,o8o/. a year for ffi’ee years to enable bim to ^nppnrt soMiars 

tBergelence of _'n ESrr'"Alter Ihelifst tew years, however, the 
money, though regularly required of new baronets, was invariably 
repaid tothem. More disgraceful was the sale of peerap es..n£jyhich 
there’^ were examples in 1618. In i6ta however, through the exer- 
tions of Lionel Cranfield, a city merchant recommended to jfames 
by Buckingham, financial order was comparatively restored, and in, 
quiet times the expenditure no longer much exceeded the revenue. 

19. Favouritism and Corruption. — Though James did not ob- 
tain much money m irregular ways, he did not keep a watchful 
eye on his favourites and ministers. The salaries o f Ministers were 
l ow, and we re, in .part themselves _ made up bv the, presents of 
s' 0 itofo 7 ~~Candidates for ' office, who looked forward to being 
enriched by the gifts of others, knew that they must pay dearly for 
the goodwill of the favourites through whom they gained promo- 
tion. In 1620 Chief Justice Montague was appointed Lord 
Treasurer. “ Take care, my lord,” said Bacon to him, when he 
started for Newmarket to receive from the king the staff which was 
the symbol of his office, “wood is dearer at Newmarket than in 
any other place in England.” Montague, in fact, had to pay 20,000/. 
for his place. Others, who were bachelors or widowers, received 
promotion on condition of marrying one’ of the many penniless 
young ladies of Buckingham’s kindred. 

20. The Monopolies Condemned. ifei.— The Commons, 
therefore, in looking for abuses, had no laclTo? subjects on which 
to complain. They lighted upon monopoli es. J^es,^oon after 
his ac cession, ha d pol ished most of those left by ^£liaSst h,.but the 
^mb4f*faad ' oeen mc'l'l!U!>W8'‘f»ai tly ■ liiiough a wish to encourage 
' home mahuiacturesr S Ra''bartW from'a''desire"to“ reflate comfilSfce. 

One set of persons, for exampe,'Ea 3 ~lKr"s 6 leTipit~bTmiKmg 
glass, because they bound themselves tO heat their furnaces with 
cbal instead of wood, and thus spared the trees needed for ship- 
building. Others had the sole right of making gold and silver 
thread, because they engaged to import all the precious metals 
they wanted, it being thought, in those days, that the precious 
metals alone constituted wealth, and that England would therefore 
be impoverished if English gold and silver were wasted on personal 
adornment There is no doubt that courtiers received payments 
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from persons interested in these grants, but the amount of such 
payments was grossly exaggerated, and the Comntons im agined 
that these and similar grievances owed their existence merely fo 
the desire to hli the pockets of Buckingham and his favourites. 
There was, th^rSore, •a ' louii outcry in Parliament.*~t 7 lire’bf the 
m;^in nromntFrs..nf Si r Giles MomPe^ SOO. flfilLthe 

kmgdom.' Others were pnnishefL and the monopolies recalled by 



Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alban, Lord Chancellor : from the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


the king , though i^s vet no .act was 
illegal. ! 

*^2 1. The Fall of Bacon. 1621. — After this the Commops 
turned upon Bacon. He was now Lord Chancellor, and had lived to 
find that his good advice was never followed. He had, neverthe- 
less, been an active and upright judge. Th<. Cfimrpnns, however, 
d istyus^ him as having supported grants of monopolies, and, 
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brought against - him^ s en^ thein^ 4^ 
toJhe^^or^s i^Q|; At first Bacon thought a political trick 

was being placed against him. He soon discovered that he had 
thoughtlessly taken gifts even before judgrfient had' been given, 
though if they had been taken after judgment, he would— according 
to‘ the custom of the time— have been considered innocent. His 
own opinion of the case was probably the true one. His sentefnee, 
he said, was ^ just, and for reformation’s sake fit.’ Yet he was ‘ the 
justest Chancellor’ that had been since his father’s time, his 
father, Sii^ Nicholas Bacon, having creditably occupied under 
Elizabeth the post which he himself filled under James. He was^^ 
stri pped of offi ce^ fine^iuuli^ His imprisra;iment.>., 1 ^^^ 

ever, was extremely brief, and his, fine wa$-,-uUiraately. remitted. 
TBpi5§fi"Tiirtfia1 that of the old impeachments, 

it was practically, the revival of the system of impeachments which 
had been disused since the days of Henry VI. It was a sign that 
the power of Parliament was increasing and that of the king 
growing less. 

22. Digby’a Mtsaioo, and the Dissolutio n of Parli ytent> 1621. 
— The king announced to Parliament that he wasabouttos^^ an 
ambassador , to Vienna to ind uce the Emperor Ferdinand to be 
content with the re-conquest of Boh emia, an d to leave Frederick 
ufi^stu^edj^ Parliamentwas therefore a ^y^^ 

in order to give time for the resuirSf Sis embassy to be known*; and 
th ^ C ommons, at, their last sitting, declared— with wilj^jpnthusiaspi 
— thatj^ failecl, they would.^supportJPr6^ic^^ 

their lives and foijtipes^ \Vhen Lor d Dj ,gbv> who was the chosen 
ambassad orsjrfeturned^ha^ «Qi .good* FerdiiiaudJS^s toq^ 

anxious to p ush his success further, and Frederick was too anxious 
to mate good liis losses for any negotiation to be successful. The 
Imperialisms invade^&e Palatinati^ and in the winter James 
on "Wfliament— which had by tftat time re-assembled after the 
a^oumment — for money sufficient ..to defend the P^tinate till fee 
had made one mfffe diplomatic ^ort The Commons, believing*, 
^^iiatihe king^s alliance with Spain was the root of all evil, petit ioned 
httB^to marry his son to a Protestant Ifidy, and plainly shewed 
wish to see him at war with Spain. James replied that the ' 
. Commons had no' right to discuss matters on which he had not 
consulted them. They drew, up a protestatioqjisserting their rigjit 
ti? discuss., all jnatters of Ta mes tore it o ut oi 

their iotimal-Tiioo k. and-ihssolved. Pa rliament, had noiyc^ 

graitt^ him a penhv l ” 
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• 23. The Loss of the Palstiaate. 1622.— In 1614, James, being 
in want of mopey, had had recourse to a benevolence — the lawyers 
having' a dvise d h jm {hat, though the Act of Richard IIL (see p. 342) 
m ade it ille gal for him to compel its payment, there was no law 
agaii^ Ws asking his subjects to pay it voluntarily. He took 
the saniecduhe'^in 'i'6»r and got ehbugh io support the ear yi^ns 
i n the as many who did not like to 

give the ntoney feared to provoke the king’s displeasure by a refusal 


Before end.nflh a. v fia r . however, the^whfidc. J»e 

exceptiOT of one 

24. Cfiarle^' journey to Mtiond. 1623.— It was now time to 


try if the Spanish alliance was worth 


anything. Early. in 162 3 , Prinr B 


Charjes, Mcompanied by Bucking- 
ham, started for Madrid to woo the. 
I nfahtaln neisdn . TTie young men 
imagined that the king of Spain 
would be so pleased with this un- 
usual compliment, that he would 
use his influence— and, if necessary, 
his troops— to obtain the restitution 
of the Palatinate to Charles’s 
brother-in-law, the Elector Frede- 
rick. Thejn&nta’s brother, Philip 
IV.j Was now king oT Spain, and he 
had lately Ifeen informed by his 
sister that she was resolved not to 
marry" a heretic. Her confessor had 
urged her to refuse. “ What a com- 
fortable bedfellow you will have ! ” 
he said to her : “ he who lies by 
your side, "knd will be the father of 



your children, is certain to go to hell” Philip and his prime 
minister Olivares feared lest, if thejf^ annoiiwW this refusal^ it 
Would lead to a war with Englahd. Thex,firs.t tried tp convert the, 
prince to their religion, and when that failed, secretly , in^ifed'' 
the. Pope tprefuse to grant %.4ijpensati0n for the , tnarriage^> «Thp' 
Pope, however, fearing that, if he caused a breach, j^es and 
Charles would punish him by increasing the 'persecution of the 
English Catholics, informed Philip that he should have thi dispen* 
sation for his sister, on condition not only that James and Charles 
should swear to grant relipous liberty tp the Catholics in’England, 
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but that he should himself swear that James and Charles would 
keep their word. 

35. The Prince’s Return, 1623. — Philip referred the point 



whether he could conscientiously take the oath to a committee of 
heologtans. In the meantime, Charles attempted to pay court to 
the Spanish etiquette was, however, strict, and he was 

not aUowed to speak to her, except in public and on rare occasions. 
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The Lower House of Convocation ; Xrom a broad^e, dated 1623. 
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Once he junq>ed over a wall into a garden in which she was. The 
poor girl shrieked and fled. At last Charles was in fgymed that 
the theologians had come to a decision. H e mig ht inanTf if he 
pl^as(^j but, the moi|ient t^t the ceremony was over, he was „tD 
lea ve for Englan d. If, ^ the end of sjx months, he had nQt,only 
praised r&gious liberty to the Catholics, hut had actually jgiit 
them In thejenlopnent of U, then, awd"t 5 nly then, his T^ife sfhnnld 
be sent "iKer him. Charles ^s mjjghant— the more so because 
he learnt that there was little chance that the king of Spain would 
interfere to restore the Protestant Frederick by force — and returned 
to Enghnd eager-fijr war. with. Spain. Never before or* after ya s 
he so popular as when he landed at Portsmouth— no t so much 
because he had come back, as because he had not brought the 
In fahtaJatEh um" ' 

The Las t IPtfli^ent of J^es I. 16^ — ^James’s foreign 
^lityhad now 'Eopelessiy broken down. He had expected that 
simpfy because it seemed to him to be just, Philip would quarrel 
with Ac Emperor for tlm ssdce of restoring the Palatinate to a 
Protestant When he found that this could not be, he had nothing 
more to propose. His son and his favourite, who had been created 
Duke of Buckingham whilst he was in Spain, urged him to go to 
war, and early in 1624 Jam es summoned a new Parliamen t, which 
was entirely put of his^control. For the time B^uckingliam, who 
urged bh the war, was the most popular man in England. A larg e- 
grant of supply was given, but the Commons distrusting James, 
or 3 ere 31 Ke|nraey to treasurers appointed by themselves, 

and to be spent only upon four objects— the repairing of forts in 
England, the increase of the army in Ireland, the fitting-out of a 
fleet, and the support of the Dutch Republic, which was still at war 
with Spain, and of other allies of the king. The king, on his part, 
engaged to invite idendly states .to.join hiip. in watloruthe-raeovery 
of thel^alatrn^i and to summon Parliament in the autumn to 
announce tbe result. The Commons were the less anxious to trust 
James with money as they were in*favour of a maritime war against 
Spain, whilst they believed him to be in fevour of a milita^ war in 
They had reason to think that^i^field, who was now 
Treasurer, had used his influence with 
th^ing to-keep him from a breach with Spain ; and, with Charles 
and Buckingham hounding them on, they now impeached Mid^e- 
sex on charges of malversation, and drove him from office. It 
was generally believed that the Lord Treasurer owed his fall to 
lus (Uslike of a war which would be ruinous to the finances 
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which it was his business to guard. The old king could not 
resist, but he told his son that, in supporting an impeachment, 
be was preparing a rod for himself. Before the end of the session 
the king agreed to an act abolishing monopolies, except in the 
case of new inventions. s , 

37. The Frehch Alliance. — Ev en before Parliament was pro- 
rogued, a negotiation was opened for a marriage between Charles 
and Henrietta, Maria ^the sijter.j)I.LpuK.Xin.. k of France. . 
Both james and Charles bad" promlsed 'Parffraen^^ Quit, ,}f the^ 
fptJurejpefiajKereij'iSinam.Ca^bijc,no.relig^ 

the English Catholirs by the marriage treaty. J^tb James 
andCharles gave way when they 7 dund' tbsit Eouis insisted on this 
conce§aQiVAnd.pjfieiis.eiijsl^ tQ,„the..Catholks. Con-' 

sequently, they did not venture to summon fariiament till the 
marriage was over and it was too late to complain. Yet Bucking- 
ham, who was more firmly rooted in Charles’s favour tfian he 
had ever been in that of his father, had promised money in all 
directions. Before the end of the year he had^Pgagedto find large 
sums for the Dutch Republic to fight Sp ain. ro.ooo/. a month for 
Christian IV., king of Denmark, to make war in Germany against 
the Emperor, 20,000/. a month fo r Count- Mansfeld, a German 
adventurer, to advance to the Palatinate, and anything that might 
be needed for a fleet tp attack the Spanish ports. James, in short, 
was, for a war by land, the Commons for a war by sea, and 
Buckingham for both. 

28. Mansfold’s Expedition, and the Death of James I. 1624— 
16^— Before the end of ids^j t^lve„tbOUSmid.-.Ei)iglishmen 
gathered at Dover to go witiii Mansfejd t o the Palatingte. The 
king of France, who had promised to help them, refosed to allow 
them to lapd in his dominions. It was accordingly resolved that 
they should pass through Holland. James, however, had nothing 
to give them, and they were consequently sent across the sea 
without money and without provisions. On their arrival in Holland 
they were put on board open boats to make their way up the Rhine. 
Frost set in, and the boats were unable to stir. In a few weeks 
three-fourths of the men were dead or dying. It was Buckingham’s 
first experience of making vfar without money and without Parlia- 
mentary support Before anything further could be» done, James 
was attacked by a fever, and, on March 27,^^jjhed^. Though 
his reign did not witness a revolution, it witnessed ttat loosening 
of the bonds of sympathy between the ruler and the ruled which i; 
often the precursor of revolution. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE PERSONAL GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 

1625—1634 

LEADING DATES 

The Reign of Charles L, 1695-1649 

Charles's first Parliament and the expedition to Cadiz . 1625 
Charles's second Parliament and the impeachment of 

Buckingham 2696 

The expedition to R6 1697 

Charles's third Parliament and the Petition of Right . 1698 

Dissolution of Charles's third Parliament .... 1699 

jLaud, Archbishop of Canterbury 1633 

Prynne's sentence executed 1634 

1. CKarles I. and Buckingham. 1625.— The new king, Charles I., 
was mpte dignified than his father, and was conscientiously desirous 
of governing well. He was, unfortunately, extremely unwise, 
being both obstinate in persisting in any line of conduct which he 
had himself chosen, and ready to give way to the advice of others 
in matters of detail. Buckingham, who sympathised with him in 
his plans, and who was never at a loss when called on to express 
an opinion on any subject whatever, had now made himself com- 
pletely master of the young king, and was, in reality, the governor 
of England far more than Charles himself. On May i Charles was 
married by. proxy to Henrietta Maria, and Buckingham fetched 
home the bride. 

2. Charles’s First Parliament 1625.— Charles was eager to 
"meet his first Parliament, because he thought that it would grant 

him enormous sums of money to carry on the war with Spain, on 
which he had set his heart. He forgot that its members would be 
disgusted at the mismanagement of Mansfeld’s expedition, and 
at the favour shown by himself to the Catholics in consequence of 
his marriage. When Parliament met on June 18, the .Hogi^f ,jOf 
Commons voted a small sum of 140,000/., and ^sked hipi tqj»m in ■ 
^execution "the recusancy laws. “ Charles adjourned Parliamenr to 
Oxford, as the plague was raging in London, in order that he might 
urge it to vote -him a larger sum. It met at Oxford on August 1, 
but the Commons refiised to vote more money, unless cqun^Il^s 
ijl wdiom.they cWd confide— in other wo^s,counse!li^o^or titan 
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Buckingh§im~had Charles seeing that, if the 

Commons could force him to accept ministers against his wish, 
thg^J^^' sooh^ cddtrpl himself dissolved the Parliament. On 
everytKin^^ was ready to give way— making no objection 
to the renewal of the persepution of the Catholics, whom a few 
months ago he had solemnly promised in his marriage treaty to 
protect. Though the question now raised was whether England 
was to be ruled by the king or by the House of Commons, it 
would be a mistake to think that the Commons were consciously 
aiming at sovereignty. They saw that there was mismanagement, 
and all that they wanted was to stop it. 

3. The Expedition to Cadix. 1^5.— Charles thought that, if 
he could gain a great victory, there would be no further talk about 
mismanagement. Scraping together what money he could, he 
sent a great fleet and army, under the command qf^ Sir Edward 
Ce cil, to take Cadiz, the harbour of which was the port at which 
the SpanisK treasure ships arrived from America once a year, 
laden with silver and gold from the mines of America. The 
greater part of C .£dils>^ileet..waa .made-.up. ,of-merchant-vessels 
pressed by forpe inta lhfi-.kingf.s service. Neither soldiers nor 
sailors had any heart in the matter. The masters of the merchant 
vessels did all they could to keep themselves out of danger. The 
aoldiers-^er^landing outside the town got drunk in a body, and 
would have been slaughtered if any Spaniards had been near. 
Cecil failed to take Cadiz, and after he left it, the Spanish 
treasure-ships fro^^ America, which he hoped to capture, got 
safely into Cadiz harbour, whilst he was looking for them in 
another part of the sea. The great expedition sent by Buckingham 
to Cadiz was as complete a failure as that which he had sent out 
the year before under Mansfeld. Whilst Cecil was employed in 
Spain Buckingham himself went to the Hague to form a conti- 
nental alliance for the recovery of the Palatinate, hoping especially 
to secure the services of Christian IV., king of Denmark. Finding 
Christian quite ready to fight, Buckingham tried to pawn the 
king’s jewels at Amsterdam in order to supply him with 30,000/. a 
month, which he bad promised to him. No one would lend money 
on the jewels, and Buckingham came back, hoping that a second 
Parliament would be more cbmpliant than the first. 

4. Charles’s Second Parliament. 1626.— The new Parliament 
met on February 6,"^V626. Charles, in order to secure himsel f 
against what he believed to be the^ attacks of interested and 
ambitio us men, had hit o il th e clever expe dient of making sher iffs 
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of the leadfers of the Opposition, so as to secure their detention in 
own counts The Opposition, KoweWr, t^und a leader in 
Sir ' Toh^^ Eiiot who, though he had formerly been a friend of 
Bucm^ham, was now shocked at the misconduct of the favourite 
and regarded him as a selfish and unprincipled adventurer. Eliot 
not only a natural orator, but one of the most pure-minded of 
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patriots, though the vehemence of his temperament often carried 
him to impute more evil to men of whom he thought badly than 
they were really guilty of. At present, he was roused to i ndi gn ation 
a gainst Bucking ham, not only on account of the jecent failures, 
but because, m" the preceding summer, he had lent some English 
shjpsJta-thlt.F?®*lch, who wanted to use them for suppressing 
tllsJl^toqteof Rochelle, then in rebellion against their kingi 
Jtouis Xliii. %fore long the Commons, under Eliofs g:uidanc4 


1626 


BUCKINGHAM IMPEACHED 


SOS 

impeached Buckingham of all kinds of crime, making against him 
charges of some of which he was quite innocent^ whilst others were 
much exaggerated;,.^ The fact that the only way to get rid .of " 
unpopular minister was to accuse him of crime, made those who 
would otherwise have been content with his dismissal ready to 
believe in his guilt. Charles’s vexation reached its height when he 
heard that Eliot had branded Buckingham as Sejanus. “ If he is 
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Sejanus,” he saicj, “ I must be Tiberius.” Rather than abandon 
his minister, he dissolved Parliament, before it- had voted him a 
sixpence. f 

The Forced Loan. 1626.— If the war was to go on, money 
must in some way or other be had. Charles asked his subjects to 
bestow on him a free gift for the purpose. Scarcely any one gave 
him anything. Then came hews that the king of^P enmark> to 
\^hom the promised 30,000/. a moqth had not been paid (see 
II. Lh 
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p. 501, 503), had been signally defeated at Lutter, . so that the 
r ecovery of theTalatinate was. further off tlian ever. Some clever 
person suggested to Charles that, though the Statute of Ben evolenc es 
(see p. 342) prohibited him from making. EIF^ubjects give- him 
money, no law forbade him to make them lend, even though there 
Was no chance that he would ever be able to repay what he 
borrowed. He at once gav e ordei^^fep ;t^'Cpilec^02Ljg^^;,^rgf d 
logjj^ Before tfe was gatfiereJ in, troubles arose with France. 
Louis X III. was preparing to besiege Rochelle, and Charles 
believed himself to be in honour bound to defend it because Louis 
had at one time pronnsed him that he would admit his Huguenot 
subjects to terms. Besides, he had offended Louis by sending out 
of the country the queen’s French attendants, thinking, probably 
with truth, that they encouraged her to resent his breach of promise 
about the English Catholics (see p. 501). 

6. The Expedition to Rd, 1627.— In 1627 war broke out be- 
tween Frapce and England. Payment the ' Forced loan was 
u^ed in order to supply the means'. "Tllilef Justice Cre^weTrefusing 
to ackiidwtedge'ifs legality, was dismissed. Pooyij^j^jjjyjjJjjjSSd 

By such 

means a considerable sum was got together. A small force was 
sent to help the king of Denmark, and a" fleet of a hundred sail, 
carrying soldiers on board, was s ent to. relieve -Rp^^l^ell e, under 
the command of Buckingham himself. Oh July 12 Buckingham 
landed on the Isle of Re, which would form a good base of 
operations' for the relief of Rochelle. He laid siege to the fort of 
St. Martin’s on the island, and had almost starved it into surrender, 
when, on September 37, a relieving force of French boats dashed 
through the English blockading fleet, and re-victualled the place. 
Buckingham, whose own numbers had dwindled away, called for 
reinforcements from England. Charles did what he could, but 
Englishmen would lend no money to succour the hated Bucking- 
ham; and, before reinforcements could arrive, a French army 
landed .on the Isis of Re, and drove Bucking ham back to hisshijis. 
Out of 6,800 soldiers, less than 3,000— worn by hunger and sickness 
— returned to England. 

7. The Five Knights’ Case. 1627. — Buckingham was more 
unpopular than ever. “ Since England was England,” we find in 
a letter of the time, “ it received not so dishonourable a blow.” 
Attention was, however, chiefly turned to domestic grievances. 

, Soldiers had been billeted on householders without their consent, 
and martial law had been . ej^^ercjsed cnw civilians as well as 
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soldiers. Moreover, the forced loan had been exacted, and some 
of tKose who ref used to pay had"1oe«rri^»Tson edfev the mt;r^ prd^r 
o f the king, and th e Privy Coupcil. AgSnst this J^TJnju^, five 
knijg^^, who had been imprisoned, appealed-ta the Court of 
king^s Bjsaich, A writ of Ao^^dgj^wjwaj issued— that is to say, an 
order was given to the gaoler to produce the prisoners before the 
Court, together with a return showing the cause of committal. All 
that the gaoler could , show was that the prisoners had been com-{ 
mitted by order of the king, signified by the Privy Council. The 
lawyers employed by the five knights argued that every prisoner 
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had a right to be tried or liberated on bail ; that, unless cause was 
shown —that is to say, unless a charge was brought against him—, 
there was nothing on which he could be tried ; and that, therefore] 
these prisoners ought to be bailed. The lawyers for the Crownt 
argued that when the safety of the state was concerned, the king 
had always been allowed to imprison without showing cause, and 
that his discretion must be trusted not to imprison any one ex-| 
cepting in cases of necessity. The judges did not decide this point,| 
but sent the five knights back to prison. In a few days, all the 
pris oners were set free, and Charles summoned a third Parha- 
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m entf hoping that it wouid vote money for a fresh -.expedition to 
re lieve Rochell e. 

8. Wentworth and Eliot in the Third Parliament of Charles 1 . 

lilSaS. — Charles’s third Parliament met on March The 

leadership was at once taken by Sir Thomas Wentworth, who, as 
w^l a^ Eliot, had been imprisoned for refusing to pay the loan. 
Though the two inen now worked together, they were, in most 
points, opposed to one another. Eliot had been a. warm advocate 
of the war with Spain, till he found it useless to carry.^pn the, 
war under Buckingham’s guidance. Wentworth disliked all wars, 
and especially a war with Spain. Eliot believed in the .wisdom of 
the House of Commons, and thought that, if the king always took' 
its advice, he was sure to be in the right. Wentworth thought that 
the House of Commons often blundered, and that the king was > 
more likely to be in the right if he took advice from wise counsellor?. < 
Wentworth, however, believed that in this case Charles had unfor- 
tunately preferred to take the advice of foolish counsellors, and 
though not sharing the opinions of Eliot and his friends, threw 
himself into the struggle in which the House of Commons was 
trying to stop Buckingham in his rash course. F rom time to t ime 
Wentworth com^^ that he was no en^ypf the king, 

or oTa strong government such as that which had existed in the 
reign of Elizabeth. He was, however, an ardent and impetuous 
speaker, and threw himself into any cause which he defended with 
more violence than he could, in calmer moments, have justified to 
himself. He, saw clearly that the late aggressions on thejiberty 
of the ju^^ct weakened, instead of strerigthe'fiiilg, the Crown; 
and he now proposed a bill which should declare them illegal in 
the future. Charles refused to accept the bill, and Wentworth, 
unwilling to take a prominent part in a struggle with the king 
himself, retired into the background for the remainder of the 
session. 

9. The Petition of Right. 1628.— Instead of Wentworth’s bill, 
Eliot and the lawyers-— Coke and Selden being prominent amongst 
them— brought forward a Petition of Right, not merely providing 
for the future, but also declaring that right had actually been vio- 
lated in the past. Charles was willing to promise everything else 
asked of him, but he resisted the attempt to force him to promise 
never to imprison without showing cause, and thus to strip himself 
fOf the power of punishing offences directed against the safety 
of the State. The Commons, who held that he had directed his 
powers against men who were patriots, proved inexorable. Cha^ 
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needed money for another fleet which he was preparing for the 
relief o f 'Roc helle, which was siraitly besieged by the French 
king. He tried hard to get over the difficulty by an evasive 
answer, but at last, bn June 7, he gave way, and the Petition 
of Right becanie the law oft^the land- After thisit, saiar as, the 
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law went, there was to be no mor ejnartial law or enforced billeting , 
n n'fnfrpd loans or t^es imposed without a Parliamrataiy g^ant, 
or impriso nment witR0iiil3nise*shown; - - 

lof Tonnage anff PoffiSaagST" i^— Befgtrfi. Jjjs, the 

session a freih questipn wae raised. For many reigns Parliament 
bad voted to each king for l ife, at the beginning of his reign, certain 
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cggtoms datie s kno wn as T onnage and Ptwnd^e. In addition to 
haS added t&e Impositions (see p. 484) without a 
Parliamentary grant. In the first Parliament of Charles, the 
Commons, j^robably wishing' fo' settle the question of impositions 
before"pe'rmanently granting Tonnage and Poundage, had passed a 
bill grantinjg the latter for a single year ; but that Parliament 
Had been dissolved before the bill had passed the Lords, 'The 
second Parliament was dissolved before the Commons bad even 
discussed the subject, and the third Parliament now sitting had 
found no time to attend to it till after the Petition of Right had 
been granted. Now that the session was drawing to a cjose the 
Com mons again^ proposed to grant Tonnage and Poundage for a 
veai^ only . Charles, wjio had been levying, the duties ever since 
his accej<sipn,"refused to accept a grant on these terms, and the 
Commons then asserted that the clau se of the Petition of Right 
forbidding him to levy taxes without a vote of Parliament made his 
raising of Tonnage and Poundage illegal. It was a nice legal point 
wKether customs were properly called taxes, and Charles answered 
that he did not think that in demanding the petition they had meant 
to ask him to yield his right to Tonnage and Poundage, and that he 
was sure he had not meant to do so. The Commons then attacked 
Buckingham, and on June 26 Claries prorogued. jparliament 

11. Buckingham’s Murder. 1628.— In return for the Petition 
of Right Charles had received a grant of money large enough to 
enable him to send out his fleet. In August Buckingham weht to 
Port sm outh to take the command. He was followed hy J ohn Felton , 
an officer lo whom he had refused employment, and w^o^BaJTnot 
been paid for his former services. Language used by the House of 
Commons in their recent attack on Buckingham persuaded Felton 
that he would render service to God and man by slaying the enemy 
of both. On August 23 he stabbed the Duke as he came out from 
brfa^ast, crying, ‘ God have mercy on thy soul 1 ’ ' Buckingham 
fell dead on the spot. The fleet went out under the command of 
the Earl of Lindsey to relieve Rochelle, but it failed utterly. There 
was no heart in the sailors or resolution in the commanders. 
Rochelle surrendered to the King of France, and Charles was 
left to bear the weight of the unpopularity of his late favourite. 

12. The Question of Sovereignty. 1628. — Charles was anxious 
to come to terms with his Parliament on the question of Tonnage 
and Poundage, and would probably have consented to accept the 
compromise proposed in 1610 (see p. 486). Neither party, indeed, 
could afford to surrender completely to the other. The customs 
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duties were already more than a third of the revenue, and, if Charles 
could levy what he pleased, he might so increase his income as to 
have no further need of parliaments ; whereas, if the Commons 
refused to make the grant, the king would soon be in a state 
of bankruptcy. The finangial question, in short, involved the 
further question whether Chkries or the Parliament was to have 
the sovereignty. Dangerous as it would be for both parties to 
enter upon a quarrel which led up to such issues, it was the more 
difficult to avoid it because the king and -the Commons were 
already at variance on another subject of pre-eminent importance. 

13. Protestantism of the House of Commons. 1625—1628.— 
That subject was the subject of religion. The country gentlemen, 

benches of the House of Commons^ 
were not Puritan In the sense In wliich Cartwright had been Puritan 
in' Elizabeth’rreigh (see p.' 446 )Tnrhey did’not wish to abolish epis- 
copacy or the r'rayer Book ; but they were strongly Protestant, a^ 
tneir Protesiandsrii had Been strengthened by a sense of danger 
from the engagements in favour of the English Catholics into which 
James and Charles had entered. Latelyr^oo,. the pow er o^the 
C atholic States on t he Continent had been growigg. In idadi he. 
KingofD^m^k lmd been defeat at Lutter. In 1628 the French 
fli^imnpts.. had been defeated at Rochelle. It was probably in 
consequence of these events that there was in England a revival 
of that attachment to Calvinistic doctrines which had accompanied 
the ^ilizabethan struggle against Spain and the Pope. 

14. Religious Differences, rtteit— 1628. — On the other hand, a 

small b ut growing number amongst the clerg y were breaking 
^av from fe d n^as-of-Cabdaism. and esneclaJly frotn its 
doctrine ^ thp preda Brintitio n The House of Commons 

cTauned^ to . represent the nation, and it upheld the unity of the 
national belief as strongly as it had been upheld by Henry VIII. 
In 1625 the House summoned to its bar Richard Montague, who 
had challenged the received Calvinist opinions on the ground that 
they were not the doctrines of the Church of England, Ijm^itl 
impeached hirq. Naturally, Montague and those who agreedwItSl 
him wanniy supported the royal power, and in 1627 urged the dutw 
of paying the forced loan. Another clergyman, Roger Manwaring, 
preached sermons in which Parliaments were treated with con- 
tempt, and the Commons retaliated by impeaching the preacher. 
C harles ynnlH have acted in a spirit in advance of his times, an d, 
ceiia inly in advance of his oj^hbn ts, ifJrfeSad-mwely-uirfiejd^e 
right rf the minority to liberty, of. speech. Instead of contenting 
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himsfeff with th is he made Montague Bishop of Chicheste r and ^ve 
living. 

"*15. The King’s Declaration. i628.~-With the intention ot 
smoothing matters down, Charles issued a declaration prefixed to 
the Articles, which would, as he Koped, make for peace. No one 
was in future to speak in public on the controverted points. Charles 
probably believed himself to be acting fairly, whilst, in reality, his 
compromise was most unfair. The Calvinists, who believed their 
views about predestination to be of the utmost importanC6"tor the 
sojuls of Christiani^were hardly treated by the order to hold their 
tongues“6n the subject. Their opponents did not care about the 
doctrine at'^allTand'^would be only too glad if nothing more was 
heard of it. Charles, however, was but following in Elizabeth’s 
steps in imposing silence and calling it peace. But the times 
were different. There was no longer a Catholic claimant of the 
throne or a forefgn enemy at the gates to cause moderate men to 
support the government, even in its errors. 

16. The Second Session of the Third Pa rliament of Charles I. 
1(829. — ^The Houses met for a second session on^nuary 20, 1629. 
The Commons attacked the clergy on a side on which they were 
especially vulnerable. S om^ of fV><. 

^alvinistic doctrines had revived cer tain ceremonial fornis whic L 
b n ;] grntrn^ Ih Durham Cathedral espe- 

cially, parts of the service had been sung* which had not been 
sung before, and the Communion table, which had hitherto stood 
at the north door and had been moved to the middle of the choir 
when needed, had been permanently fixed at the east end of 
the chancel. The Commons were indignant at what they styled 
Polish practices, and summoned the offenders before then^. Then 
they* turned to Tonnage and Poundage. Eliot, instCead of con- 
fronting the difficulty directly, attempted to make it a question of 
privilege. The goods of a member of the House, named Rolle, 
had been seized for non-payment of Tonnage and Poundage, and 
Eliot wished to summon the Custom House officers to the bar, not 
for seizing the goods of an Englishman, but for a breach of privi- 
lege in seizing the goods of a member of Parliament. Pym, who 
Occupied a prominent position amongst the popular party, urged 
the House to take broader ground : “ The liberties of this House,” he 
said, “ are inferior to the liberties of this kingdom. To determine 
the privileges of this House is but a mean matter, and the main 
end is to establish possession of the subjects.” ^ Eliot carried the 

' to establish the right of the subjects to possess their property. 
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House with him, but Charles supported his officers, and refused to 
allow them t9 appear af fSeSar of the House. Once more the ques- 
tiorTS^^^ereignty was raised, TKe House was adjourned by the 
ki^§.i2i:der in, the hope that a compromise might be discovered. 

17. Breach between the King and the Commons. 1620.— No 

bf and on March 2 a fresh o rder ibr 

" ^oumment was given. WheiT ITnch^^ffiF T?pea^ rose to 
announce it, two strong young members, Holies and Valentine, 
pushed him back into his chair whilst Eliot r ead ^bree lesolut iot^s 
to the effect that whoever brought in innovations in religion, or 
introduced opinions differing from those of the true and orthodox 
church ; whoever advised the levy of Tonnage and Poundage without 
a grant by Parliament ; and whoever voluntarily paid those duties, 
was an enemy to the kingdom and a betrayer of its liberties. A 
wild tumult arose. A rush was made to free the Speaker, and 
another rush to hold him down. One member, at least, laid his 
hand on his sword. The doors were locked, and, amidst the 
hubbub. Holies repeated the resolutions, which were accepted with 
shouts of ‘ Aye, aye.^ Then the doors were opened, and the mem- 
bers poured out The king at once dissolved^Parliament, and for 
eleven years no.Parliament met again in England. 

18. The Constitutional Dispute. 1629.— The constitutional 
system of the Tudor monarchy had practically broken down. The 
nation had, in the sixteenth century, entered upon a struggle for 
national independence. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had headed, 
it in that struggle, and the House of Commons had but represented 
the nation in accepting Henry VIII. and Elizabeth as supreme! 
rulers. The House of Commons now refused, to admit that Charles! j 
was its supreme- ruler, because he could neither head the nation, nor 
understand either its wants or its true needs. Yet the House had; 
not as yet shown its capacity for taking his place. It had criticised 
his methods of government effectively, but had displayed its own 
intolerance and disregard for individual liberty. Yet, till it could 
learn to respect individual liberty, it would not be likely to gain 
the sovereignty at which it aimed. A king becomes powerful when 
men want a strong government to put down enemies abroad or 
petty tyrants at home. A Parliament becomes powerful when men 
want to discuss political questions, and political discussion cannot 
thrive when voices disagreeable to the majority are silenced. The 
House of Commons had thought more of opposing the king than 
of laying a wide basis for its own power, and now it was, for a 
time at least, silenced. 
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19. G o vernment. 1629-1632.- 

Charles '8?n)etter than the 

Commons* He had gained one great convert soon after the end 
of the first session of the last Parliament. Wentworth, satisfied, it 
is to be supposed, with the Petition of Right, and dissatisfied with 
the claim to sovereignty put forward by the Commons, came over 
to his side and was made first a baron and then a viscount, ^fter 
which before the end of 1628 he was made Preydent of the Council 
of the North (see p. 397). Wentworth was no Puritan, and the claim 
of the Commons, in the second session, to meddle with religion no 
doubt strengthened him in his conviction that he had chosen the 
right side. Before the end of 1620 he Jbecan^y ^ Privy Coupcilly. 
The most however, was 

Weston, the Lord Treasurer. Peace was made with France in 1620^ 
a nd with ^ain in 1630 . To bring the finances into order, the king 
ilnrrsrM on coliecting t£e customs without a Parliamentary grant, and 
Chambers, a merchant who refused to pay, was summoned before the 
Council, and then fined 2,000/. and imprisoned for saying that mer- 
tchants were more wrung in England than they were in Turkey. The 
tleading members who had been concerned in the disturbance at the 
last meeting of Parliament were imprisoned, and three of them, EJiptj 
Holies, and Valentine, were charged before the King^s Bench with 
riot and sedition. prnnnd that the 

jpdges had no ju risdiction over things done in Parlia[meni.'"**i[1^ 
judges heldlHat riot ana sotlillon TnTISTbFpuhrsfiS^somewhere, and 
that as Parliament was hot always sitting it must be punished by 
themselves. As the accused still refused to plead they were fined 
and imprisoned. Eliot died of consumption in the Tower in 
1632. Charles had refused to allow him to go into the country to 
recover his health, and after his death he refused to allow his 
children to dispose of his body. Eliot was the martyjr,.,not of 
ii ^ividual libert y, but of Pa rliam entary supremcy. Charles hated 
Imnbecause he regarded him as the factious accuser of Bucking- 
ham. 

20. Star Chamber Sentences. 1630— 1633.— The first years of 
unparliamentary government were, on the whole, years* of peace 
and quiet. The Star Chamber, which under Hemy VIL had put 
down the old nobmty, was now i;eady to put down the opponents 
of the king. It^ numbers had grown with its work, and all of 
the Privy Councillors were now members of it, the only other 
members being two judges. It was therefore a mere instrument in 
the king^s han 4 s.' In 1630 Alexander Leighton was flogged and 
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mutilated by orde^of the Star Chamber for having written a virulent 
libel against the bishops ; in which he blamed them for all existing 
mischiefs, including the extravagance of the dress of the ladies, and 
ended by advising that they should be smitten under the fifth rib. 
In 1633 the same court fined lienry Sherfield for breaking a church 
window which he held to be superstitious. The bulk of Englishmen 
were not touched by these sentences, and there was more indigna- 



Sir Edward and Lady Filmer : from their brass at East Sutton, Kent, 
showing armour and dress worn about 1630. 


tion when, in order to pay i off debts contracted in time of war, 
Charles ordered the enforcement of fines upon all men holding by 
military tenure lands worth. 40/. a year who had neglected to be 
knighted. The Court of Exchequer held that the fines were legal ; 
but the whole system of military tenure was obsolete, and those 
who suffered regarded themselves as wronged through a mere 
technicality. 
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21. Ljmd^a Intellectual Position. 1629— 16^.— For all matters 

relating to the Church Charles’s principal adviser was William 
Laud, now Bishop of London. As far as doctrine was concerne d 
Laud carried on the teaching of Cranmer and Ho oker. He Jheld 
that the basis of belief was the Bible, b ut that the Bible wg^ to 
be interpreted by the tradition of the early church, and^^t all 
doubtful points were^ to be subjected, not to heated arguments in 
the pulpits, but to sober discussion by learned men. His^inin dy 
in short, like those of the earlier EnpTsTi cnmbined ^he 

^ Pff^esta nt reliapc^e on . the S criptures with reverence, % 
tradition and with the critical spirit of Jhe Reni^s^ce. Laud’s diffi- 
culty lay, as theirs had lain, in the inipossibility of gaining over any 
large number of his fellow-countrymen. Intelligent criticism and 
intelligent study were only for the few. Laud, as he himself plain- 
tiydy declared, was in danger of being crushed between the upper 
and lower mill-stones of Puritanism and the Papacy. 

22. Laud as the Upholder of Uniformity.—In all this there 
was nothing peculiar to Laud. What was peculigLr..tp him was his 
perception that intellectual religion could not maintain itself by 
intellect alone. Hooker’ s appeals to Church history and to the 
supremacy of reason had rolled over the heads of men who knew 
nothiiig about Church history, and who did not reason. Laud fell 
back upon the influence of ceremonial “ I laboured nothing mbre,” 
he afterwards said, ‘‘ than that the external public worship of God — 
too much slighted in most parts of the kingdom — might be pre- 
served, and that with as much decency and uniformity as might 
be ; being still of opinion that unity cannot long continue in the 
Church when uniformity is shut out of the Church door.” He, like 
Eliot and the Parliamentarians, was convinced that there could be 
but one Church in the nation. As they sought to retain their hold 
on it by the enforcement of uniformity bf doctrine, Laud sought to 
retain his hold on it by enforcing uniformity of worship. To do this 
he attempted to put in force the existing law of the Church as opposed 
to the existing practice. What he urged men to do he believed to 
be wholly right. He himself clung with all his heart to the doctrine 
of the divine right of episcopacy, of the efficacy of the Sacraments, 
and to the sobering influence of appointed prayers and appointed 
ceremonies. What he lacked was broad human sympathy and 
respect for the endeavour of each earnest man to grow towards 
perfection in the way which seems to him to be best, j^ len 
were to obey for their own good, and to hold their tongues. The 
king was the supreme governor, and with his authority, as exercised 
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(jn Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, Laud hoped 
Ip rescue England from Pope and Puritan. 

23. The Beginning of Laudas Archbishopric. 1633— 1634. — 

his hand felt in every direction. By his advice, in consequence of 

an gftppipt nf tliA juHg-ps tn pn» an ffj SiinHay amuj^^me^tS. 

Charles republished the DeclarcU ipn o( Sponts.. »thkh..ha]^Ltoea>„ 



Archbishop Laud : from a copy in the National Portrait Gallery 
by Henry Stone, from the Van Dyck at Lambeth. 


isfiUfiH Ky h\f^ authorising such amus e ments under certam 

r estrictions. Where, however, James haxi "contented himself with 
giving orders, Charles insisted on h aving t^ e Declar ation read m 
c hurch by all the cler^, and roused the resista nce of those who 
r^rded^&nday amusements^asa breach of the Sabbath. Laud 
was also anxious To VeefKTt^^ standing eveiywhere 

at the east end of the church. No doubt his anxiety came in part 
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frdin his reverence of the holy sacrament for which it was set apart, 
but it also arose from his dislike to the base purposes for which it 
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Silver-gilt tankard made at London in 1634-15, now belonging to the 
Corporation of Bristol. 

was often made to serve. Men often put their hats on it, or used it 
as a writing table. The canons, or laws of the Church, indeed, 
directed that the position of the table should, when not in use, te at 
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east end, though at the time of Communion it was to be placed 
in that part of the church or chancel from which the minister could 
best be heard. A case was brought before the king and the Privy 
Council in 1633, and it was then decided that the bishop or other 
j^roper authority shcmld settle what was the position from which 
the minister could best be heard. Of course the bishops settled 
that that place was the east end of the chancel. 

24. Laud and Pr3mne. 1633— 1634.— Amongst ^he most virulent 
opponents'of Laud was William Pryrm e, a lawyer whose extensive 
study of theology had not tended to^ootli away the asperities of 
his temper. He was, moreover, a voluminous writer, and had 
written books against drinking healths and against the wearing of 
long hair by men, in which these follies had been treated as equally 
blameworthy with the grossest sins. Struck by the immorality of 
the existing drama, he attacked it in a heavy work called Histrio-^ 
mastixs o r. The scourge of stage players, in which he held the 
frequenting of theatres To be the Cause of every crime under the 
sun. He pointed out that all the Roman emperors who had 
patronised the drama had come to a bad end, and this was held by 
the courtiers to be a reflection on Charles, who patronised the 
drama. He inserted in the index a Vil e charge agains^t.alLactreSJses^ 
and this was held to be an ii«ultji?„the .queen,.wbo wasat.the 4 i|ne^ 
taking^aiFinlhe TeKS of a theatrical representation. Ac- 
corcEigly in i633"Trynhe sentenced by the Star Jubamber to 
loseju^ j^rs^^ihT^ pilloryy 4 o-ey hea^fil^CSndja' imprisom^etit 
during Se tlnjs pleasure. In 1634 the sentence wasxanied out. 
Prynne’s cas^ however, awakened no general sympathy, and the 
king does not appear to have as yet become widely unpopular. 
The young lawyers canie to Whitehall to give a masque or drama- 
tic representation in presence of the king and queen, in order to 
show their detestation of Prynne% conduct, whilst Tohn__Milton , 
th« most piir&.minded of pdefe. Wrote a masQtte. 

Comus, to ^how how little_sMn aaJJtty.]i£.bad.Hatft 
( Enunciations. Yet. a augb.MiUQn.9mmsed Prynne’s exaggeration, 

^ protest against Lau das attempt to reaph th e 
m ind tha:QnghJ 3 ie^ense s....,.J(lUtQnJ^ of. the 

dear,” he wrote in Comus^ 


to Heaven is saintly phastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ‘ 
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And, in clear dream and solemn visidn, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear,. 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence. 

Till all be made immortal. 


CHAPTER X^XIII 

THE OVERTHROW OF THE PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF CHARLES I. 1634—1641 

LEADING DATES 
The Reign of Charles I., x625-‘X649 
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Second Ship-money Writ (to all the counties) . 1635 

Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick in the pillory . . x537 
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Second Bishops’ War 1640 
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Execution of Strafford, and Constitutional Reforms . 1641 

I. The Metropolitical Visitation. 1634— 1637.— The antagonism 
which Laud had begun to rouse in the first months of his arch- 
bishopric became far more widely spread in the three years beginning 
in 1634 and ending in i63J|, in consequence of a Met ropolitical 
Visitation — that is to say, a vi sitation which 1^ copflu<^te4 b y 
the Metropolitan or Archbishop — eitjiep in . person or by f^gppty — 
to"enquu;e info the cdndjpjoa of tfi^xlergy ai^ fJuitchsS-Ql the 
Province of Canterbury ; a similar visitation being held in the 
Provmce of Y ork by the authority of the Archbishop of Y ork. Every 
^clergyman who refused to conform to the Prayer Book, who resisted 
jfthe removal of the Communion table to the east end of the chancel,’ 
for who objected to bow when the sacred name of Jesus was pro- 
fnounced, was called in question, and if obstinate, was brought I 
before the High Commission and suspended from, ihe exercise. Qfj 
his functions or deprived of his living. Laud wantedJjo.-i?each 
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unity through uni formit y, and mad^ the canons of the Church his 
standard of uniformity. Even moderate men suspected that he 
so^^^U^ subject England again to the Pope. The queen, too, 
entertained" a Papal a gent at her ffourt^ and a few sucoSSSWTTbn- 
versions, brought about by Cdn, who at one time resided with her 
in that capacity, frightened the country into the belief that a plot 
existed to overthrow Protestantism. of Her ^caLsup- 

porters favoured this idea, by talkiqg ^-ihnut mirh 
and the invocation of the saint s, whirh had Klttu^rfri be^n ^ > el d to 
iia ve no place in Protestant teach i ng . The result was that modera te 
P^estant s now ioi netLt he Purita ns in op posing Laud 
"2. Prynne , Bastw icls. and had little 


hope of being able to abate the storm. One of his best qualities 
was that h^was no respecter of persons, and he had roused 
animosity lii the t^per classes by punishing gentlemen guilty of 
immorality or of breaches of church di^cipUae as freely as he 
punrshed rnore lowly offenders. In .1632 Jie characteristically at- 
tempVd to defend himself from the charge of being a Papist andi 
an innoyator in religion by bringing three of his most virulenli 
assailanil— Prynne, Bastwick,and Burton— before the StajL,Cham- 
ber. The trial afforded him the opportunity of making a speech 
in his own defence, to which nobody paid the least attention. As a 
matter of course the accused were heavily punished, being sentenced 
to lose their ears in the jpillory, to pay a fine of 5,000/., and to 
imprisonment for life. It was not now as it had been in 1634, when 
Prynne stood* alone in the pillory, no man regarding him. The 
three victims had a triumphal reception on their way to the pillory. 
Flowers and sweet herbs were strewed in their path. The crowd 
applauded them whilst they suffered. On their way to their several 
prisons in distant parts of the country men flocked to greet them 
as martyrs. 

3. Financial Pressure. 1635 — 1637. —Revolutions are never 
successful without the guidance of men devoted to ideas ; but pn 
the other hand they are not caused only by grievances felt 
by religious or high-minded people. To stir large masses 
of men to resistance, their pockets must be touched as well 
as their souls. 111^1635 W^^ ton. who had been created Earl of 
Portland, died, and q. bf^y pf t h^ Treaspjr^fc 

who succeeded him, laid" additional impositions on commeri^ 
and established corporations for exercising various manufac- 
tures under the protection of monopolies* This proceeding was 
according to the letter of the law, as corporations had been 
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exempted from the act in restraint of monopolies which had been 
|)assed in 1624 (see p. 501); So, too, was a claim put forward by 
Charl^ in 1637 to levy ^^?_iipmJhj9se who (^pqrp^ched on the 
ordT)Oundaries of the forests, h is triie that, in the teeth of the 
oppositioiT^ro^ Charles ^cted but a small part of the fines 
imposed, but he incurred almost as much obloquy as if he had 
taken the whole of the money. 

4. Ship-money. 1634— 1637.— More important was Charles’s 

effort to provide himself with a fleet. As the Dutch navy was 
powerful, and the French navy was rapidly growing in strength, 
Charles, not unnaturally, thought that England ought to be able 
to meet their combined forc"es at sea. In 1634 , ^7 advice of 
Attorney -^Gene ral Nov, he issued writs to tKe port towns, to furnish 
ium^th sfiips . He took care to ask for ships larger than any port 
— except London— had “got , an d the n , offered to supply ships , of 1 
his own, on condition that the port towns should equip and, man 
them. in.^J^--Noy having died in the meantime — Charles 
asked for ships not merely from„ the ports, but from the inland 
as weU as from the maritime counties. Again London alone 
proyided^ships ; in all the rest of England money had to be found 
to pay for the equipment and manning of ships belonging to 
the king. In t his way Charles .got,„a- strong. juav^ wh he 
manned with sailors in the habit of managing ships of war, and 
entirely at his own orders. The experience of the Cadiz voyage 
had shown him that merchant-sailers, such as those who had 
done good service against the Armada, were not to be trusted 
to fight in enterprises in which they took no interest, and it is from 
the ship-money fleet that the separation of the naval and mercantile 
marine dates. Necessarily, however, En glls lunen begap., to 
plain,^^ot that they had a navy, but that the money needed for the 
navyj^Vt^eh.froj£.theni without a Parliamentary grant. Year 
aftj^ yeaf '^trip=mohey levied, and thd murmurs against it 
incre^as‘€d:* “TirEebruary,j[6jjr ChaLrlesj£^uUed,.t^^ md* 

wpl ve judges declared ,a.xiglU.la4o| 

what necessary for the defence of in time of danger,] 
and tltat'the kmg was the sole judge of the existence of danger. 

5: Ham|Kieh’s Case. 1^—1638.— It was admitted that, in 
accordance M'ith the Petition of Right, Charlea could not levy a/ 
Parliamentary grant. Charles, however, held that 
ship-money"was hot a fax, but money paid in commutation of the 
duty of all Englishmen to defend their country. Common sense 
held that, whether ship-money was a tax or not, it had been 

MM2 
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levied without consulting Parliament, simply because the king 
shrank from consulting Parliament ; or, in other words, because 
he was afraid that Parliament would ask him to put an end to 
Laud’s system of managing the Church. Charles was readj^as 
he said, to allow to Parliament liberty of counsel^ but not of 
/control. The sense of irritation was now so great that t^e nation 
IWanted to control the Government, and knew that it would never 
be able to do so if Charles could, by a subterfuge, take what money 
|he needed without summaning .Parliament. Of this feeling John 
llfwipden, a Buckinghamshire squire, became- the mouthpiece. 
H e refuse d to pay 20s. levied pi]Lhis^e.sj:ate for ship-money. His 
case^was argued b 3 bre the tv^jygjiuiges E xchequer 
CR^ber. In i^ two pronounced distinctly in his favour, Ifiree 
supported him on technical grounds, and seven pronounced for the 
king. Cl^jes continued to levy ship-money, but the arguments of 
Hampden’s lawyers were circulated in the country, and the judg- 
ment of the majority on the Bench was ascribed to cowardice or 
obsequiousness. Their decision ranged against the king all who 
cared about preserving their property, as the Metropolitical visi- 
tation had, ranged against him all who cared for religion in a 
distinctly Protestant fcton. Yet, even now, the Tudor monarchy 
had done its work too thoroughly, and had filled the minds of men 
too completely with the belief that armed resistance to a king was 
unjustifiable, to make Englishmen ripe for rebellion. They pre- 
ferred to wait till some opportunity should arrive which would 
enable them to express their disgust in a constitutional way. 

6. Scottish Episcopacy. 1572---1612. --The social condition of 
Scotlandwas very different from that of England. Thg nobles 
there had never been crushed as they had been in England, and 
they had tried to make the reformation conduce to their own profit. 
In 1572 they obtained the appointment of what were known as 
Tulchan bishops, who, performing no episcojaJ function^ received 
the revenues of their sees and then handed them over to certain 
nobles. ‘ The Presbyter iaa cler gy, however,, represented the popular 
element in the nation— anSdTat element, though it had hitherto been 
weak, was growing strong through the discipline which it received 
in consequence of the leading share’ assigned to the middle and 
lower classes in the Church Courts (see p. 434). The disagreement 
between these classes and the nobles gave to James the part of 
arbitrator, and thus conferred on him a power which no Scottish 

* A Tulchan was a stuffed calf's skin set by a cow to induce her to give 
her milk freely. 
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king had had before. After much vacillation, he consented, in 155®, 
to an i3,ct fully re-establishing the Presbyterian sys^tei^ It waTnot 
long before he repented. The Presbyterian clergy attacked his 
actions from the £ulpit, and one of them, Andrew Melville, 
pluckTrig Tiim by the sleeve, called him ‘God’s silly vassal.* 
Xb.aJiObles, too, were angry because the clergy assailed their 
vices, and tried to subject them to the discipline of the Church. 
Though their ancestors had, at almost all times, been the adver- 
saries of Jhp kings, they now made common cause, with . James. 
Gradually episcopacy was restored. Bishops were reappointed in 
Step by step episcopal authority was regained for them. In 
1610 three of their number were consecrated in England, and in 
1612 the Scottish Parliament ratified all that had been done. 

7. The Scottish Bishops and Clergy. 1612 -1637. —In Eng- 
land b]shqps had ajparty (lay and clerical) behind them. In Scot- 
land they were mere instruments of the king and thenobles to keep 
the clergy, quiet. In i6i8j James, supported by the bishops and 
the nobles, forced upon a general assembly the acceptance of the 
Five Articles of Perth, the most important of which was a direction 
that the Communipn should be received in a kneeling posture. 
Yet, in spite of all that James had done, the local popular Church 
courts still existed, and the worship of the Church remained still 
distinctly Calvinistic and Puritan. Charles was more eager than 
his father to alter the worship of the Scottish Church, and, in 
1637, command, certain Scottish Jbishops— often referring for 
advice to Laud— completed a new Prayer Book, no^unlike that in 
use in England, but differing from it, for the most pirt, in a sense 
adverse to Puritanism. The clergy declared against it, and this 
time the clergy had on their side the nobles, who not only feared 
lest Charles should take from them the Church lands appropriated 
by their fathers, but were also irritated at the promotion of some 
bishops to high offices which they claimed for themselves. 

8. The Riot at Edinburgh and the Covenant. 1637—1638.— 

On July 23, 1^7, an attempt was mad^to read the new service in 
St. Giles’s, at Edinburgh. The women present burst into a riot, 
and one of them threw her stool at the head of the officiating 
minister, fortunately missing him. AU Scotland took part with 
the rio ters. The n ew* Pra yer Book was hated, not only because it 
was said trL .,. hA -Pnpjghj hut , ai<;n iF wac In 

November four committees, known as the Tables, practically 
assumed the government of Scotland. In February, 16; ^, all good 
Scots were signing a National Covenai^t . Nothing was said in it 
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about episcop acy, but those who signed it, bo und thqmselv ^ to 
labour, by all meam lawful, to recover .the. purity .andUbertjr of 
tHFGbspeT, asir was established and professed before the recent 
innovations. 

"9- iasentbl iuiL.GtesgflH. and the Abolition of Episco- 
pacy. 1638. — The greater part o f 1638 w as passed by Charles in 
an endeavour to come to an understanding with the Scots. On 
S^,tember 2 he rpvniffiH tiiP 

the^powej:$.^Qf ,tJ:)i^.^l^ops. On November 21 a general assembly 
ineT" at Glasgow, in which ninety-six lay members— for the most 
part noblemen— sat with 144 c]er^m6n, and which, may -therefore 
be regarded as a sort of Eocle siastlcar Parliam ent in which the 
clergy predominated as TETliobies predoininated in the single 
house which made up the real Parliament. The Assembly claimed 
to jud^e the bishops, on which the king’s commissioner, the Marquis 
of Hamilton, dissolved the Assembly rather than admit its claim. 
The Assembly, however, on the ground that it possessed a Divine 
ri^Vto settle all affairs relating to the Church independently of 
che King, sat on, as if nothing had happened, deposed the bishops, 
and re-iwtabl^^ the Presbyteri^, system. 

,Tio. The First Bishops* War. 1639.'— In refusmg j^ obey jthe^ 
order for dissolution, the Scottish General Assembry had practically 
made itself independent of the king, and Charles was driven — unless 
he cared to allow the establishment of a precedent, which might 
some day be quoted against him in England — t p mahe w ar upon 
the Scots. Yet he dared not summon the English Parliament, 
Test It should follow their example, and he had to set forth on 
what came to be known as the First m§hQps!Yifar—" because it was 
waged in the cause of the bishops—with no more money than he 
could get from a voluntary contribution, not much exceeding 
50,000/. Soon after he reached Berwick with his army, he found 
that the Scots had, on pu nse_. La3vJ an army almost equal to his 
own in numbers, commanded by Alexander Leslie, an old soldier 
who had fought in the German wars, and mainly composed of 
veterans, who had seen much service on the Continent, whilst his 
own men were raw recruits. Hi^moiiey soon came to an end, and 
it was then found impossible to keep the army together. The war 
was one in which there was no fighting, and in which only one man 
was killed, and he by an accident. OrtJimS-24 Ci^arles sign ed the 
Treaty of Berwick . Both sides passed oyerjn silence the deeds of 
the Glasgow Assembly, but a promise was given that all^affairs civil 
^ * Law/ in the Lowlands of Scotland, means a solitary hill. 
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and ecclesiastical should be 
settieH^ inlin assembly and 
Parliament. Assembly and 
Parliament met at Edinburgh, 
and declares in favour of the 
abolition of episcopacy ; but 
C harles, who could not, even 
how, make up his mind to 
submit, ordered the adjourn- 
ment of the Parliament, and 
prepared ior a new attack on 
Scotland . 

1 1. Wentworth in Ireland. 
1633— 1639. — In preparing for 

worth by his. side. Went- 
worth, who was by far the 
ablest of his advisers, after 
ruling the north of England 
(see p. 514) in a high-handed 
fashion, had, in 1632, been 
appointed., Lprd Deputy ot 
Irdand In_i634. he_s\yn- 

taking^careuthat the iijiglish 
Protestant settlers and, the 
Irish Catholics should be so 
evenly balanced that he could 
do what he would- with it 
He carried through it admir- 
able laws and a vote of money 
which "enabled hihrto be in- 
dependent of Parliament for 
some time io comp. As far 
as its material interests were 
concerned, Ireland had never 
peen so prosperous. Trade 
grew^, and tKe^Hax industry of 
‘the“”N6rth Sprang into exist- 
ence under Wentworth’s pro- 
tection. Churches which had 
lain in ruins since the deso- 



Soldier armed with a pike : from a broadside, 
printed etna 163a 



Soldier with musket and crutch : from a broad- 
dde printed about 2630. 
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lating wars of Elizabeth's reign were rebuilt, and able and active 
ministers were invited from England. The Earl of Cork, who had 
illegally seized Church property to his own use, was heavily fined, 
and Lord Mountnorris, a self-seeking official, who refused to resign 
his office, was brought before a court-martial and condemned to 
death ; though Wentworth let him know that his life was in no 
danger, and that all that was wanted of him was the resignation of 
an office which he was unfitted to fill. Wentworth required all the 
officers of the Crown to live up to the motto of ‘Thproijgh/ jyAich 
he had adopted for himself, by which he meant a ‘ thorough’ de- 
votion to the service of the king and the State, without regard for 
private interests. 

12. The Proposed Plantation of Connaught. — Wentworth gave 
great offence to the English officials and settlers by the harsh and 
overbearing way in which he kept them in order. His conduct to 
the Celtic population was less violent than that of some other lord 
deputies, but he had no more idea than his predecessors of leaving 
the Irish permanently to their own customs and religion. He 
believed that, both for their own good and for the safety of the 
English Crown, they must be made as like Englishmen as possible, 
and that, to effect this, it would be necessary to settle more 
Englishmen in Ireland to overawe them. Accordingly, in 1635, 
visited Connaught, where he raked up an old claim of the king’s 
to the whole land of the province, though Charles had promised 
not to put forward any such claim at all. In every county of 
Connaught except Galway, a jury was found to give a verdict 
in favour of the king’s claim. The jury in County Galway re- 
fused to dp . his bidding, and Wentworth had the jurymen fined, 
and the land of the county seized by the order of the Irish Court of 
Exchequer, which pronounced judgment without a jury. He then 
invited English settlers to Connaught ; but he found that few English 
settlers would go to such a distance from their homes. Perhaps 
many refused to come because they distrusted Wentworth. Yet, 
for the moment, his government appeared successful. In i6'^q 
he visited England, and Charles, who needed an able counsellor, 
made hi m Earl of Strafford, and fr om that time took him for h is 
chief advise r. 

13. The Short Parliament. 1640.— Strafford’s advice was that 
Charles should summon an English Parliament, whilst he himself 


held a Parliament in Dublin, wlygh might show an example of 
loyalty. The Irish Parliament did all that was expected of it, the 
iCathblic members being especially forward in yotijig:.-suppli6s*4a 
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thfil hope that, if theyjhel^ed Charles to conquer the ScQt?^ TO^d 
j^llow freedom orFe lTiiShl h Ireland. In England, Parliament met 
oiT/ipnl'is!’ Pym at once laidTiefore the Commons a statement 
of the grievances of the nation, after which the ' House* resolved 
to ask for redress of these grievances before granting supply, 
^aflesfo^^^ to abandon ship-money if the Commons would 
give him. twelve subsidies equal* to about "9^, 000/. The Commons 
hesitated about granting so much, and wished the king to yield on 
other points as well as upon ship-money. In the end they preparea 
to advise Charles to abandon the war with Scotland aUgge^^^^ and, 
to avoid^ffijS, he dissolved Parliament on May 5. As it had sat for 
sccucelyniore Aar^hree weeks, it is known as the Short P arliament 

14. The Second Bishops’ War. 1640.— In spite of the failure 
of the army by pressing men from 

all partsj/ England, and found money to pay them for a time by 
buying a large quantity of pepper on credit and selling it at once 
for less worth. The soldiers, as they marched north- 

wards, broke into the churches, burnt the Communion rails, and 
removed the Communion tables to the middle of the building. 
There was no wish amongst Englishmen to see the Scots beaten. 
T)ifi knowing this, crossed the Tweed, and, on August 28, 

routed a p^rt of tlieJ i n g b s h .a gmv .a t th ^T^yg^^ Even 

Strafford„ did not venture to advise a prolongation of the war. 
Negotiations were opened at Ripon, and Northumberland and 
Durham were left in the hands of the Septs , as a pledge for the 
payment of 850/. a day for the maintenance of their army, till a 
permanent treaty could be arranged. Charles, whose money was 
already exhausted, summoned a Great Council, consisting of Peers 
alone, to meet at York. All that the Great Council could do was 
to advise him to summon another Parliament, and that , advice he 
was obliged to take^^ ^^,.^ 

rj. TITe Meeting of tne Long Parliament. 1640. —On No-^ 
vember 3, 1640, the new Parliament, which was to be known as the 1 
Long Parliament, met. Pym once more took the l6ad, and proposed 
t he impeachment of Strafford, as the ki ng^s chief_a,dy,i^er in the^ 
atte^tp pt to, carry on warTn defiance of ParlianiQnt. Strafford had 
also collected an Irish army for an attack on Scotland, _andji,\yas 
stron^'berieyed th'athe had advised the king to use that army to 
reduce England as well as Scotland under arbitrary government. 
The mere suspicion that he had threatened to bring an Irish 
army into England roused more than ordinary indignation, as, in 
those days, Irishmen were both detested and despised in England. 
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Strafford was therefQr&impeached..aa^ sent , to. the Tower. I^ud 
was also imprisoned in the Tower, whilst other officials escaped 
ho the Continent to avoid a similar fate. The Houses then pro- 
ceeded to pass a Triennial .JilL* directing that t^rlian ient. s hould 
^meet every three ^ years, even if the summon it, 
and to thiSj with some hesitation, Charles assented. He could 
ndtilirTact, refuse anything which Parliament asked, because, if 
he had done so, Parliament would give him no money to satisfy 
the Scots, and if the Scots were not satisfied, they would recom- 
mence the war. 

16. The Impeachment of Strafford. i(S4i.~~0n March 22, 
^ xd4X, Strafford’s trial was opened in Westminster Hall. All his 
overbearing actions were set forth at length, but, after all had 
been said, a doubt remained whether they constituted high treason, 
^hat crime having been strictly defined by a statute of Edward III. 
(see p. 250). Young Sir Henry Vane, son of one of the Secretaries 
of State, found amongst his father’s papers a note of a speech 
deliver^ by Strafford in a Committee of the Privy Council just 
after the breaking up of the Short Parliament, in which he had 
spoken of the king as loose and absolved from all rules of govern- 
ment. “ You have an army in Ireland,” Strafford was reported to 
have said, “ you may employ here to reduce this kingdom, for I 
am confident as anything under heaven, Scotland shall not hold 
out five .months.” The Commons were convinced that ‘this 
kingdom ’ meant England and not Scotland ; but there were signs 
that the lords would be likely to differ from them, and the 
Commons accordingly abandoned the impeachment in which the 
lords sat as judges,, and introduced a^BnTISTTfft^ilie^ (see p. 401, 
note), to which, after tFe Commons haff acceptedTf,lhe lords would 
have to give their consent if it was to'lbecome law, as in the case 
of any ordinary Bill. 

17. Strafford’s Attainder and Execution. — Pym would have 
preferred to go on with the impeachment, because he believed that 
Strafford was really guilty of high treason. He he]d_lh.at trea son 
was not an. offence against the king’s private person, but against 
the king as a constitutional ruler, and that Straferd^had acm^^ 
diminisTied the king’s autWity by attempting ^^tq Mm,jan 
absolute ruler, and thereby to weaken. Charles’s bold uppp thegood- 
will of the people. This argument, however, did not break down 
thF scruj^e of the Peers, and if Charles had kept quiet, he 
would have had them at least on his side. Neither he nor the 
queen could keep quiet. Before the end of 1640 she had urged the 
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Pope to send her money and soldiers, and now she had a plan 
for bringing the defeated English army from Yorkshire to West- 
minster to overpower Parliament Then jcarne an attempt of 
Charles to get possession of the Tower^ that he might. llBerate 
Strafford by forc£ Pyin, who had learnt the secret of the queen^ 
army-plot, disclosed it, and tfie peers, frightened at their danger,! 
pas sed the Bill of Attainde r. A moh gathered round Whitehall* 
"tEe Station of the sentence. Ch arles , fearing 
lest the mob should take vengeance on his wife, weakly signed a 
commission appointing commissioners to give the royal assent to 
the JgiJl, though he had promised Strafford that not a hair of his 
head should be touched. With the words, “ Put not your trust 
in princes ” on his lips, the great royalist statesman prepared for 
the scaffold. On May 12 he was beheaded, rather because men 
feared his ability than because his offences were legally punishable 
with death. ‘ ' V * 

18. Constitutional Reforms. ' 1641.— Englishmen would not 
have feared Stfaffcrd iflth^y could have been sure that the king 
could be trusted to govern according to law, without employing 
force to settle matters in his own way. Yet, though the army-plot 
had made it difficult to feel confidence in Charles, Parliament was 
at first content to rely on constitutional reforms. On the day.^on. 
which Charles assented to the bill for Strafford^s execution hej 
assented to another bill declaring that the existing Parliament/ 
should not be dissolved without its own consent, au-^stipulatiojiy 
whiclvmaie t^e fiTduse of Commons legally irresponsible either t6 
the king or to its constituents, and which could only be justified by 
the danger. pf an attack by an armed force at the bidding of the»^ 
king. Acts were passed abolishing the Courts of Star Chamber - 
and the High^ Commissi 6 n 7 declaring ship-money to be illegal, 
limiting the king’s claims on forests, prohibiting fines for not taking^^ 
up knighthood, and preventing the king from levying Tonnage an<j|j. 
Poundage or impositions without a Parliarnentafy grant. Taking 
these acts as a whole, they stripped the Crown of tlie extraordinary 
powers which it had acquired in Tudor times, and made it impossi- 
ble for Charles, legally, to obtain money to carry on the govern- 
ment without the goodwill of Parliament, or to punish offenders 
without the goodwill of juries. All that was needed jp wi^y 
^Sgastjtu^ipnal 

.could do iL the system ofpersonal government which Chanesj 
^d in part inherited irj^.bis p^t^decessors and in part had built! 
up for h imself, was broug ht to a n end. 
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CHAPTEB XXXIY 

4^ « i— 1- ■ ' ^»r«*rcs=a* 

THE FORMATION OF PARLIAMENTARY PARTIES AND THE 
FIRST YEARS OF THE CIVIL WAR. X64I— 1644 


LEADING DATES 
Reig:n of Charles I., x625-'X649 


The Debate on the Grand Remonstrance . 

The Attempt on the Five Members . 

The Battle of Edgehill 

The Fairfaxes defeated at Adwalton Moor 
Waller's Defeat at Roundway Down 
The Raising of the Siege of Gloucester 
The First Battle of Newbury .... 
The Solemn League and Covenant taken by the 

' - Houses • . . 

Tne Scottish Army crosses the Tweed 
l*he Battle of Marston Moor. .... 
Capitulation of Essex's Infantry at Lostwithiel 
The Second Battle of Newbury .... 


Nov. 23, 1641 
Jan. 4, 1643 
Oct. 23, 1642 
June 30, 1643 
July X3, X643 
Sept. 5, 1643 
Sept. 20, 1643 

Sept. 25, X643 
Jan. 19, 1644 
July 2, 1644 
Sept. 2, X644 
Oct. 27, 1644 


1. The King^s Visit to Scotland. 1641.-- If Charles could 
have inspired his subjects with the belief that he had no intention 
of overthrowing the new arrangements by force, there would have 
been little more trouble. Unfortunately, this was not the case. 
In August, indeed, the Houses succeeded in disbanding the English 
army in Yorkshire, and in dismissing the Scottish army across 
the Tweed ; but, in the same month, Charles set out for Scotland, 
ostensibly to give his .assent in person to the Acts abolishing epis- 
copacy in that country, b ut i n reali ty to persuade .the Scots, tq lend 
him an army to coerce the English Parliament. Pym and Hamp- 
den suspecting this, though they could not prove it, felt it necessary 
to be on their guard. 

2. Parties formed on Church Questions. 1641. —There would, 
however, have been little danger from Charles if political questions 
alone had been at stake. Parliament had been unanimous in 
abolishing his personal government, and no one was likely to help 
him to restore it by force. In ecclesiastical questions, however, 
differences arose early. All, indeed, wished to do away with the 
practices introduced by Laud, but there was a. party, wliLich..thgugh 
willing^ to introduce reform into the Church, ^d to. subject it , to 
Parliament, objected to the introduction of the Presbyteriap system, 
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lest presbyters should proy^£^tyrMmical_a^^ Of this 

partyf thritea^^ 'members were H^e, a politician who surveyed 
State affairs with the eyes of a lawyer, and the amiable Lord 
F alkland , a scholar and an enthusiast for religious toleration. On 
the otfier hand, there was a party which believed that the abolition 
of episcopacy was the_ph]y/‘|issiBIe Remedy *f^^^ 
t yranny, ff Charles had openly supported the first party, it might, 
perhaps, have been in a majority ; but as he did nothing of the 
sort, an impression gained ground that if bishops were not entirely 
abolished, they would sooner or later be restored by the king to their 
full authority, in spite of any limitations which Parliament might 
put upon them. Moreover, the lords, by throwing out a bill for 
removing the bishops from their House, exasperated even those 
members who were still hesitating. A ^majority. in the Commons 
s upported a bi lLJcnown (as the Root and Branch Biliy for the 
abolition of episcopacy and Tor the transference of their 
tol^^ihltTees^bT^^ ^^ in each diocese. Though this bill was 
not passed, iTs existence was sure to intensify the dislike of the 
king to those who had brought it in. 

3. Irish Parties. 1641.- - Before the king returned from Scot- 
land, news arrived from Ireland which increased the difficulty of 
maintaining a good understanding with Charles. Besides the Eng- 
lish officials, there were two parties in Ireland discontented with 
Straffords rule. Of these one was^ that of the „ Catholic lor^s, 
mos tly of English extraction, who wanted toleration for their 
religion and a large part in the management of the country. The 
other w as that of the native Celts, who were anxious to regain the 
lands of which they Tiad been robbed arid lb live again under 
their "old customs. Both parties were terrified at the danger of 
increased persecution by the Puritan Parliament at Westminster, 
especially as the government at Dublin was in the hands of two 
lords justices, of whom the more active. Sir Willia m Parsons, 
advocated repressive measures against the Catholics, and the in- 
trddiiicnbff oTttfe^colbnrs from England to oust the Irish more 
completel y from the l and. In the spring of 1641 the Catholic lords 
had emissaries at Charles’s court offering to send an army to his 
help in England, if he would allow them to seize Dublin and to 
overthrow the Ciovernment carried on there in his name. 

4. The Irish Insurrection. 1641.-— Nothing was settled when 
Charles left England, and in October the native Iris h, impatienf pf 
delayjj[Uem£ted to seize Dublin for themselves. The plot was,| 
however, delected, and they turned savagely on the English andj 
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Scottish ill . Murders, and atrocities worse than 

ordinary murder, were committed in the North of Ireland. At Porta- 
down the victims were driven into a river and drowned. Women 
were stripped naked and turned into the wintry air to die of cold 
and starvation, and children were slaughtered as ruthlessly as full- 
grown men. The lowest estimate of the destruction which reached 
England raised the number of victims to 30,000, and, though this was 
doubtless an immensely exaggerated reckoning, the actual number 
of victims must have reafched to some thousands. l a England a 

of the l-ingr It wasjel^to be necessary to send an jirmy 
iQto J[reland, and, if the army was to go under the king^s orders, 
nothing to prevent him using it -after IrelapdJiad3.€Len 
subdugd -against the English Earliament. 

5, ^he Grand Remo nsUy icet 1641,— The perception of this 
danger le 3 ~" 1 cKe Commons to draw up a statement of their 
fase, known as the Granij|. Re i ffp nstrance. They began with a 
^long indictment of all Charles’s errors from the beginning of his 
reign, and, though the statements were undoubtedly exaggerated, 
:hey were adopted by the whole House. When, however, it 
pame to the proposal of remedies, there was a great division 
amongst the members. The party led .by... Bym and.. Hampden, 
by which the Remonstrance had been , drawn up, asked for the 
a ppointm ent .of .ministers responsible to ParJiainnnt, amd for the 
reference of Church matters to an Assembly of divines nominated 
byjjl^rliament. The party led by Hyde and Falkland saw that 
tni^ranting of these demands would be tantamOJunUo the erection 
of the sovereignty of Parliament in Church and State ; and, as they 
feared that this in turn would lead to the establishment of Presby- 
terian despotism, they preferred to imagine that it was still possible 
to make Charles a constitutional sovereign. On November 23 
there was a stormy debate, and the division was not taken till after 
midnight. A small majority of eleven declared against the king. 
The majority then proposed to print the Remonstrance for the 
purpose of circulating it among the people. The minority pro- 
I tested, and, as a protest was unprecedented in the House of 
i Commons, a wild uproar ensued. Members snatched at their 
'fSwords,and it needed all Hampden’s persuasive pleadings to quiet 
the tumult. 

The King’s Return. 1641. — Chyles had at last got a party 
oiii^rhrsttbe. When, on Novembe r 2 tiTne returned to Londonfhe 
announced that heJntendedjo govern accordi ng to Itiela ws. iS3 
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«niiM tpainti^in thft ‘ Protestant • Tij it had i b ii n e a teWiohc d 
of Elizabeth and his fathe r/ He was at once greeted 
jwith entnusiasdi m the streets, and felt himself strong enough to 
[refuse to comply with the request of the Remonstrance. If only he 
could have kept quiet, he would probably, before long, have had a 
majority, even in the House of Commons, on his side. It was, 
however, difficult for Charles to be patient. He was kept short of 
money by the Commons, and he had not the art of conciliating 
opponents. On December 23 he a ppo inted Lunsford, a debauched 
ruffian. Lieutenant of tlm. Tower, and the opponents of the Court 
naturally saw in this unwarrantable proceeding a determination to 
use force against themselves. On Decem ber. 26 they obtained 
but on the following day they heard that the 
rebellion in Ireland was spreading, and the increased necessity of 
providing an army for Ireland impressed on them once more the 
danger of placing under the orders of the king forces which he 
might use against themselves. 

7. The Impeachment of the Bishops. 1641.— In order to make 
sure that the House of Lords would be on their side in the time of 
danger which was approaching, the Commons and their supporters j 
called out for the exclusion ofxhe bishops and the Roman CatholicI 
peers from their seats J a. EaxUament; A ’mob gathered at West-} 
minster, shouting, No bishops ! No Popish lords ! The king 
gathered a number of disbanded officers at Whitehall for his 
protection, and these officers sallied forth beatipg and chasing the 
mob Another, day Williams, Archb ishop of York,, ha ving b een 
.husj^le^by the crowd, he and.-jslgy.eit.oii^ bb^^ sent to the 
J^?ji§AR^^?l t.hat anything done by the House of Lords in their 
abs ence would be hufl andTypid."* The Peers 7 who had hitherto 
supported tha king, were offended, and, for a time, made common 
cause with the other House against him ; whilst the Commons 
impfjacbedCasIraltbrs the twelve bishops who had signed the protest, 
wanting* not to punish them, but merely to get rid of their votes. 

8. The Impeachment of the Five Members. x(S42.— Charles, 
on his part, was exasperated, and fancied that he could strike a 
blow whidi,-his opponents would be unable to parry. He knew 
that the most active of the leaders of the opposition, Lord Kini- 
boItOD in the House of Lords, and Pym, Hampden, Hazlerigg, 
Holies, aneCS-Uode in the Commons, hmln^otiated with the Scots 
before they invaded England in i640,.,aTid_he J^eJieved that they 
hadactualJly.,iinyjte^^^ to ent^r. the kingdom in arms. If this 
was true, they had legally been guilty of treason, and on January 3, 
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X642, Charles ordered the Attorney-General to im pe^cli thpm as 
tmitofs. Doubt s _were afterwards raised whether thP-king-jhaCja 
right to impeach, but Charlesdo.es npt seem tp haye^doubted at 
the time that he was .acting according. Jto Jaaj, 

9. The Attempt on the Five Members. 1642.— As the Com- 
mons showed signs of an intention to shelter these five members 
from arrest, Charles resolved to seize them himself. On the 4th of 
January, followed by about 500 armed men, he betook himself to 
the House of Commons. Leaving his followers outside, he told the 
House that he had come to arrest five traitors. As they had already 
left the House and were on their way to the city, he looked 
round for them in vain, and asked Lenthall, the Speaker, where 
they were. “ May it please your Majesty,” answered Lenthall, 
kneeling before him, “ I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to 
speak in this place, but as this House is pleased to direct me.” 
Charles eagerly looked round for his enemies. “ The birds are 
flown,” he exclaimed, when he failed to descry them. He had 
missed his prey, and, as he moved away, shouts of ‘‘ Privilege 1 
privilege ! ” were raised from the benches on either side. 

10. The Commons in the City. 1642.— The Commons, be- 
lieving that thejkin^wanted, not to try a legal question, but to 
intimidate the House by the removal of its leaders, took refuge in 
the City. The City, which had welcomed Charles in November, 
when it waslHought that he was come to maintain order, according 
to Jaw^ now declared for the Commons. On January 10 Lord 
Kimbolton and the five members were brought back in triumph 
to Weatminaler by the citizens. Charles had already Jell. ^.White- 
hall, never to return till the day on which he„ was brought back 
to be tried for his life. 

11. The Struggle for the Militia. 1642.— There was little 
doubt that if Charles could find enough support, the questions at 
issue would have to be decided by arms. To gain time, he con- 
sented to a B illjexcluding the bishops from their seats in the House 
of Lords, ajidJhe, then sent the queen abroad to pawn or sell the 
Crown jewels and to buy*” arms and gunpowder with the money. 
He turned his own course to the north. A struggle arose be- 
tween him and the Houses as to the command of tbe milTua. There ^ 
w as n o standing army in England, but the men of military age 
were mustered every year in each county, the fittest of them 
being selected to be drilled for a short time, at , the expiration of 
which they were sent home to pursue their ordinary avocations. 
These drilled men were liable to be called out to defend their 
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county against riots or invasion, and when they were together were 
formed into regiments called trained bands. All the trained bands 
in the country were spoken of as the militia.^ The Houses asked 
Charles to place the miiitia under officers of their choosing. “ Not ^ 
for an fiour?^ re^ Charles';/^ ft is a thing with which I would j 
not trust my wife and children.^ The feeling on both sides grew/ 
rnore bitter ; Charles, after taking up his quarters at York, rode to 
Huili,where' there was a magazine of arms of which he wished to 
possess himself. Sir J ohn Hotham, the Parliamentary commander, 
sfiut the gates in hisTace. Both Charles and the Parliament began 
to gath^. troops. The Parliament appointed the Earl of Essex, 
the son of Elizabeth’s favourite, a steady, honourable man, without 
a spark of genius, ^jheir general. On August 22, 1642, Charles 
set up his standard at Nottingham as a sign of war. ‘ 

12. Edgehill and Turnham Green. 1642.— The richest part 

of England —the south-east^ toql^ on^ the whole, the side of the 
Parliamen t ; the poorer and more rugged north-west took, on the 
whole, the side of the king. The greater part of the gentry were 
cavalSj^qFg^^ the greater part of the middle 

class in the towns were partisans of the Parliament, often called 
Roundheads in derision, because some of the Puritans cropped 
theftnuir short. After a successful skirmish at Powick Bri dge 
Charles pushed on towards Lohdon, hoping to end the war at 
a Wow. On October 23 the first battle was fought at Edgehill.^ 
The king’s nephew, Prince Rupert, son of Ellizabeth and the Elec- 
tor Palatine, commanded his cavalry. With a vigorous charge 
he drove before him the Parliamentary horse, in headlong flight ; 
but he did not pull up in time, and when he returned from the* 
pursuit he found that the royalist infantry had been severely 
handled, and that it was too late to complete the victory which he 
had hoped to win. The fruits of victory, however, fell to the king. 
The cautious Essex drew back and Cluirles pifehed on for London, 
^'eacluDg^B.rentford on November 12. That he did not enter London 
as a conqueror was owing to the resistance of the London trained 
bands, the citizen-soldiery of the capital. On the 13th they barred] 
Charles’ s^way at T uraham Green. The king hesitated to attack, and ' 
drew bac 2 to Oxford . He was never to have such another chance 
again. 

13. The King’s Plan of 1643. --Charles’s hopes of 

^succeeding better in 

London with superior forg e. He mad e O xford the hea dquarters 
of his own army , and he a JCCvnA armv. under 

II. N N 
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Hopton in Cornwal l^ and a third army under 
ih Y oftsh iret^ flTs scheme was, that whilst he himself attacked 
Edndon in " front, Hopton should advance through the southern 
counties into Kent, and Newcastle through the eastern counties into 
Essex^ Hopton and Newcastle would then be able to seize the 
I baSfe on either side of the Thames below London, and thus to 
[interrupt the commerce of the city, without which it would be im- 
' possible for it to hold out long. ' 

14. Royalist Successes. 1643.— Th e we ak point in Charles’s 
' plan was that his three armies were far apart, and that the Earl 

of Essex, now stationed in London, might fall upon his main army 
before Newcastle and Hopton could com^to its aid. Towards the 
iend^oT April, Essex besieged and took Reading, but his troops 
melted away from disease, and he did not advance against Oxford 
till June, when his cautious leadership was not likely to effect any- 
thing decisive. In the meanwhile the king’s party was gaining the 
ug£ei^]ia^d_e}.s<yi3^^ On May 16 Hopton completely defeated 
the Parliamentarians at St ratto nJn^C prn wall, and was then ready 
to march eastwards. On June i8 Hampden received a mortal 
wound in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field . On July 5 Hopton got 
the better of one of the TSibst energetic of the Parliamentary 
generals, Sir William Waller, on Lansdown, nea) Hath, and on July 
13 his army thoroughly o\^rtlTrewTG^ame commander at JS^mnd* 
way D o}vn, near Devizes. On July 26 Bri stol was s tormed by Rupert, 
fio^ton now hoped to be able to push On towards Kent without 
di ffi^ itv? In the n^rth, too, the king’s cause was prospering . On 
Jiiner30, Newcastle defeated the Parliamentarians, Lord Fairfax 
and his son, Sir Thomas Fairfax, at i^waltpn Mo or, close to Brad- 
ford He, too, hoped to be able to push on southwards. It seemed 
as if the king’s plan would Tie^cariFed ouTTJeTore the end oTthe 
summer, and that London would be starved into surrender. 

1 5. The Siege of Gloucester. 1643.— Charles, however, failed 
I to accomplish his design, mainly because the armies of Hopton 
land Newcastle were formed for the most part of recruits, levied 
^respectively in the west and in the north of England, who cared 
Jrhbre for the safety of their own property and families than for the 
king’s cause. In the west, P lyniouth, and in the north, Hull, were ' 
st iil garrisoned , by tfieParliament. Hopton’s men were, there- 
fore, unwilling to go far from their homes in Cornwall as long as 
their fields were liable to be ravaged by the garrison of Plymouth, 
and ill the same way, Newcastle’s men would not go far fropi 
Yorkshire as long as their fields were liable to be ravaged by the’ 
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Jgarrison of Hull. The Welshmen, also, who served in the king’s own 
army found their' homes endangered by a Parliamentary garrison at 
Gloucester, a nd were equafly unwilling to pu^h forward. Charles 
haHTthei^foreTlo take Plymouth, Hull, and Gloucester, if he could, 
before he could attack London. In August he laid siege in pers on 
to Gloucester. The London^citizens at once perceived that, if 
GraucesterTell, their own safety would be in peril, and amidst the 
greatest enthusiasm the London trained bands marched out to its 
relief. On September'5 the king raised the siege on their approach. 

16. The Fi rst Battle of .Newbury> 1643.— Charles did not, 
however, give up the game. TTufryThg to Newbury , and reaching 
it before Essex could arrive there on his way back to London, 
he blocked the way of the Parliamentary army. Essex, whose 
provisions were running short, must force a passage or surrender. 
On September 20 a furious battle was fought outside Newbury, but 
when the evening came, though Essex had gained ground, the royal 
army still lay across the London road. It had, however, suffered 
heavy losses, and its ammunition being almost exhausted, Charles 
marched away in the night, leaving the way open for Essex to 
continue his retreat to London. , In th]s battle Falkland was slain. 
H^had sided with the king, 'not because he shared the passions of 
the more violent Royalists, but because he feared the intolerance 
of the Puritans. Charles’s determination to conquer or perish 
rather than to admit of a compromise had saddened his mind, and 
he went about murmuring, ‘ Peace ! peace ! ’ He was weary of 
the times, he said, on the morning of the battle, but he would ‘ be 
out of it ere night.’ He threw himself into the thick of the fight 
and soon found the death which he sought. 

17. Tly Eastern Association. 1643.— Whilst in the south the 
resistance of Gloucester had weakened the kingrs power of attack, 
a formidable barrier was being raised against Newcastle’s advance * 
in the east. Early in the war, certain counties in different parts of 
tl^ country had associated themselves together for mutual defence, 
a nd of these c ornbinatipns the strongest was the Eastern Associa- 
tion, co mprising th ej:ounties of Nmfblk^ Suffolk.JEssex. Ca 

and Hertford . These five counties raised forces in common and 
paid them out of a common purse. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. 1(542— 1643.— Ibfi.^Jrength which the 
Eastern^ ^ssociatTon "so^^ developed v was owing to its placing it- 
se^nderjhe leadership of Oliver Cromwel), a member of Parlia- 
ment, who had taken arms when the civil w^ar began, and who 
soon distinguished himself by his practical sagacity. *'Your 

NNa 
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troops,” he said to Hampden after the flight of the Parliamentary 
cavalry at Edgehill, ^ are, most of them, old decayed serving men 
and tapsters, and such kind of fellows, and their troops are gentle- 
men’s sons, younger sons, and persons of quality ; do you think 
that the spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour and courage and resolution 
in them ? You must get men of a spirit, and take it not ill what 
I say — I know you will not“Of a spirit that is likely to go on as 
far as gentlemen will go ; or else you will be beaten still.” It 
was this idea which Cromwell, having been appointed a colonel, 
put in execution in the Eastern Association. He took for his sol- 
diers sternly Puritan men, who had their hearts in the cause ; but 
he was not content with religious zeal alone. Every one who 
served under him must undergo the severest discipline. After a 
few months he had a cavalry regiment under his orders so fiery and 
at the same time so well under restraint that no body of horse on 
either side could compare with it. 

19. The Assembly of Divines. 1643. — Whilst the armies were 
fighting with vaiying success, Pym, with undaunted courage, was 
holding the House of Commons to its task of resistance. After 
the Royalist successes in June and July, the great peril of the 
Parliamentary cause made him resolve to ask the Scots for help. 
The Scots, thinking that if Charles overthrew the English Parlia- 
ment he would next kill upon them, were ready to send an army to 
fight against the king, but only on the condition that the Church of 
England should become Presbyterian like their own. Already some 
steps had been taken in this direction,’ and ofi July I a Puritan As- 
sembly of divines met at Westminster to propose ecclesiastical alter- 
ations, which were to be submitted to Parliament for its approval. 

20. The So lemiiX.eague and Covenant . 1643.— In August, com- 
missioners from the English Parliament, of whom the principal 
was Sir Henry Vane, arrived in Edinburgh to negotiate for an 
alliance. The result was a treaty between the two nations, styled 
tl^a..fiolemn League and CovenanJ^^s^ uaHy known in England 
simply as the Cove nant, but altogether differenTIfomTKe National 
Coveriatft, signed by the Scots only in 1638 (see p. 525). The 
Scots wished the English to bind themselves to ^ the reformation 

I of religion in the Church of England according to the example of 
ithe best reformed churches ’ ; in other w^ords, according to^ the 
Ipresbyterian system. Vane, however, who was eager for religious 
liberty, insisted on slipping in the words, ‘and according to the 
Word of God.’ The Scots could not possibly refuse to accept 
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the addition, though,, by so doing, they left it free to every 
Englishman to assert that any part of the Presbyterian system 
which he disliked was not ‘ according to the Word of God.* The 
Cqyeruuxt, thus amended, was_p^rried to England, and on Sep- 
tember 25, five days after the battle of Newbury, was sworn 
to by the members of the two Houses, and was soon afterwards 
ordered To be sworn to by every Englishman. Money w^s then 
sent to Scotland, and a Scottish army prepared to enter England 
before thFopening of the next campaign. 

2i. TEe Irish War. 1641—1643. — Whilst Parliament looked 
fnr C harle s looked to Ireland. The insurrection 

in the north of Ireland in October, 1641 (see p. 533) had been the 
affair of the Celtic natives ; but in December they were joined by 
the Catholic lords and gentry of Norman or English descent. 
For the first time in Ireland there was a contest between Catholic 
and Protestant, instead of a contest between Celts on one side, 
and those who were not Celts on the other. The allies were not 
likely to be very harmonious, as the Celts wished to return to their 
old tribal institutions, and the Catholic lords wished to be pre- 
dominant in Parliament in agreement with the king. For the 
present, however, they were united by the fear that the Puritan 
Parliament in England and the Puritan Government in Dublin 
(see p. 533) would attempt to destroy them and their religion 
together. The outbreak of the Civil War in England, in 1642, 
made it impossible for either king or Parliament to send sufficient 
troops to overpower them. In May they had chosen a Supreme 
Council to govern revolted Ireland, and in October a General 
Ajssenibly of the Confederate Catholics, as they styled themselves, 
was held at Kilkenny. The Assembly petitioned Charles for the 
redress,Qf grievances, and in January, 1643, Charles opened nego- 
tjatious with them, hoping to obtain an Irisli army with which he 
i^ightcarry.oii.war..m. England. In March they offered him 10,000 
men if he would consent to allow a Parliament mainly composed 
oC£atfeolic§Jo meet at Dublin and to propose bills for his approval. 
Qh^rljgs, wdio.liked neither to make this concession nor to relinquish 
the hope of Irish aid, directed a cessation of arms in Ireland, in 
thj^ope that an agreement of some kind might ultimately be 
come to. In accordance with this cessation, which was signed on 
'“September 1 5, the coast-line from Belfast to Dublin, and a patch 
of land, round Cork, was in the possession of the English forces, 
whilst a body of Scots, under Monro, held Carrickfergus, but all 
thelrest of Ireland was in the hands of the Confederates. 
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22. Wmceby and Arundel. 1643— 1644.— As yet Charles had 
to depend on his English forces alone. In the beginning of 
September, N ewc astle, lately created a Marquis, lmd„sie|[e tq--Hiin. 
If Hull fell, he would be able to sweep down on the Eastern 
Association. The Earl of Manchester- -known as Lord Kimbolton 
at the time of the attempt on the five members— had been appointed 
general of the army of that Association, with Cromwell as his lieu- 
tenant-general. On October 1 1 Cromwell defeated a body of Royalist 
horse at Win,c,Qby. On the I 2 th, Newcai^.rais€A 4 h«.siegei 4 ^^^ 

Aff 'danger of Newcastle’s marching southwards was thus brought 
to an end. In the South, Hopton succeeded in reaching Sussex, 
and, in December, look Arundel Castle; but the place was retaken 
by Sir William Waller on January 6, Here, too, the Royalist 
attack ‘ received a check,' and there was no longer any likelihood 
that the king’s forces would be able to starve out London by 
establishing themselves on the banks of the Thames. 

23. The Committee of Both Kingdoms. 1644.— Pym, whose 
statesmanship had brought about the alliance with the Scots, died 
on December 8, 1643. On January 19 the Scots crossed the Tweed 
again under the command of Alexander Leslie (see p. 526), who 
had been created Earl of Leven when Charles visited Edinburgh 
in 1641. On the 25th, Sir Thoma^FjIrfe defeated, at 4 i 4 Uitwicb, 
a force of English soldiers who had been freed from service in 
Ireland by the cessation of arms, and had been sent by Ormond, 
who had recently been named by Charles Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to support the royalist cause in England. Pym’s death, 
and the necessity of carrying on joint operations with the Scots, 
called for the appointment of some definite authority at Westminster, 
and, on February 16, a Committee of Both Kingdoms, composed of 
members of one or other of the two Houses, and also of Scottish 
Commissioners sent to England by the Parliament of Scotland, 
was named to control the operations of the armies of the two 
nations. 

24. The Campaign of Marston Mp pr, 1644, — Tbe spring 

campaign opened successfully In March, indeed, 

Newark, which was hardly pressed by a Parlia- 
mentary force ; but in April WaRer 4 efeated Hoptcip. .a t (^heri^nn^ 
near Alresford, whilst in the North, Sir Thomas together 

with his father, Loid Fairfax, seized upon Selby, and joined the 
Scots in besieging York, into which Newcastle had been driven, 
In Mayy Man(;£^^er stormed Lincoln, and he too joined the forces 
before York. At the king’s headquarters there was deep alarm. 
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Essex and Waller were approaching to attack Oxford, but Charles 
slipping but of the city before it was surrounded despatched Rupert 
to the relief of York. At Rupert’s approach the besiegers retreated. 
Onjuly 2 Rupert an d N ewcastle fought a despem^^ 

Moor, though they were decidedly outnumbered by their opponents.' 
The whoTe of the right wing of the Parliamentarians, and part of the 
centre, fled before the Royalist attack ; but on their left, Cromwell 
restored the fight, and drove Rupert in flight before him. Cromwell 
did not, however, as Rupert had done at Edgehill, waste his energies 
in the pursuit of the fugitives. Promptly drawing up, he faced 
round, and hurled his squadrons upon the hitherto victorious 
Royalists in the other parts of the field. The result was decisive. 
“ It had all the evidence,’^ wrote Cromwell, “of an abMute viciu?)^ 
obtained by the Lord’s blessing upon the godly party principally. 
We never charged but we routed the enemy. God made them as 
stubble to our swords.” All the north of England, except a few 
fortresses, fell into the hands of Parliament and the Scots. 

Presbyterians and Independents. 16447— Cromwell spoke 
of Marston Moor as a victory of the ‘godly party.’ The West- 
minster Assembly of Divines had declared strongly in favour of 
Presbyterianism, but there were a few of its members — only five at 
first, known as the five Dissenting Brethren— who stood up for 
the principles of the Separatists (see p. 470) wishing to see each 
congregation independent of any general ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. F rom holding these opinions they were beginning to be known 
I nc^ ^ pend ents. Tliese men now attracted to themselves a con- 
siderable number of the stronger-minded Puritans, such as Crom- 
well and Vane, pf whom many, though they had no special attach- 
irienfro the leaching of the Independent divines, upheld the idea of 
toleration, whilst others gave their adherence to one or other of 
the numerous sects which had recently sprung into existence. 
Cromwell, especially, was drawn in the direction of toleration by 
his practical experience as a soldier. It was intolerable to him to 
be forbidden to promote a good officer on the ground that he was 
not a Presbyterian. On one occasion he was asked to discard a 
certain officer because he was an Anabaptist. “ Admit he be,” he had 
replied ; “ shalfthat render hiili incapable to serve the public ? Take 
heed of being too sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, against 
those to whom you can object little but that they square not with 
you in every opinion concerning nutters of religion.” He had ac- 
cordingly filled his own regiments with men of every variety of 
Puritan opinion, choosing for promotion the best soldier, and not 
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the adherent-of any special Church system. These he styled ‘ the 
godly party,’ and it was by the soldiers of ‘ the godly party,’ so 
understood, that Marston Moor had been won. 

26. Essex’s Surrender at Lostwithiel. 1644.— Essex was the 
hope of the Presbyterians who despised the sects and hated 
toleration. Being jealous of Waller, he left Wm to take Oxfprd 
alone, if he could, and marched off to the West, to accomplish 
what he imagined to be the easier task of wresting the western 
counties from the king. Charles turned upon Waller, and fought 
an indecisive action with him at 

Waller’s army, being composed of ioSHevieswttn no heart for 
permanent soldiering, melted away. Charles then marched in 
pursuit of Essex, and surrounded him at Lostwithiel , in Cornwall. 
Essex’s provisions fell short ; and on September aflfiou^'TiTs 
norse cut their way out, and he himself escaped in a boat, the 
whole of his infantry capitulated. 

' d/. The S econd Battie of Newbury. 1644.— London was 

thus laid bare, and Parliament hastil y summon ed ^^nchesterjind 
t he army o f the Kastf>rp Assnr.iatinn iftitsjiid. Majichesler, being 
good-natured and constitutionally indolent, longed for some com-: 
p romise with Charles which might bring about peace. Crom well, 
on the other hand, perceived that no compromise was possible 
with Charles as long as he was at the head of an army in the field. 
A secopd„ ba!^tle of IM e wbuiy vifjis fought, on October 27, with doubtful 
r esullii M anchester showed little energy, and the king was allowed 
to escape m thfiJiight. Cromwell, to whom his sluggishness seemed 
nothing less th an treason to the cause, attacked Manchester in 
PftWlaifien^not from personal ifl-^l, but from a desire to remove 
aif inefficient general from his command in the army. Two parties 
iwereTh'us arrayed against one anotherT” oiT tli'e one side the 
fcPresfeyjeriansjyhp wanted to suppress the sects and, if possible, to 
Iriake peacfe ;,and on the other side the Indenenddnts. w ho wanted 
Hpleration, and-to caxry-on tbe-war. efficiently till a decisive victory 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE NEW MODEL ARMY. 1644*— 1649 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Charles 1., 1625—1649 

Battle of Naseby June 14, 1645 

Glamorgan’s Treaty Aug. 25, 1645 

Charles in the hands of the Scots .... May 5, 1646 
Charles surrendered by the Scots . .Jan. 30, 1647 

Charles carried off from Holmby .... June 5, 1647 
The Army in Military Possession of London . Aug. 7, 1647 
Charles’s Flight from Hampton Court . . . Nov. 11, 1647 

The Second Civil War April to Aug., 1648 

Pride’s Purge Dec. 6, 1648 

Execution of Charles Jan. 30, 1649 

I. The Self-denying Ordinance and the New Model. 1645.-— 

Cromwell dropped his attack on Manchester as soon as he found 
that he could attain his end in another way. A proposal was made 
for the passing of a Self-denying Ordinance,* which was to exclude 
all members of cither House from commands in the army. The 
Lords, knowing that members of their House would be chiefly affected 
by it, threw it out, and the Commons then proceeded to form a 
N ew Model Ar my— -that is to say, an army newly organised, its 
officers and soldiers being chosen solely with a view to military 
efficienc y. Its general was to be 5ir Thon^as Fairfax, whilst the 
lieutenant-general was "not namied; but there can belittle doubt 
that the post was intended for Cromwell, , After the Lords had 
agreed to the New Model, they accepted the SelT-denying Ordinance 
in an altered form, as, though all the existing officers were directed 
to re^n Aeir posts, nothing was said against their re-appoihtmenL 
Essex, i^anchester, and Waller resigned, but when the time came 
for Cromwell to follow their example, he and two or three others 
were appointed to commands in the new army. Cromwell became 
Lieutenant-General, with the command of the cavalry. The New 
Model was composed partly of pressed men, and was by no means, 

1 An ordinance was at this time in all respects similar to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, except tliat it did not receive the Royal assent. In the middle ages an 
ordinance was exactly the reverse, being issued by the King without Parlia- 
mentary approval. 
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, as has been often said, of a sternly religious character throughout ; 
but a large number of decided Puritans had been drafted into it, 
especially from the army of the Eastern Association ; and the 
majority of the officers were Independents, some of them of a 
strongly Sectarian type. The New Model Army had the ad- 
vantage of receiving regular pay, which had not been the case 
before ; so that the soldiers, whether Puritans or not, were now 
likely to stick to their colours. 

2. ^Ito n's ^ ^eopa^ itica. * 1644. —By Cromwell, who in con- 

sequenceTrms tolerance was the idol of the Sectarians in the 
army, religious liberty had first been valued because it gave him 
the service of men of all kinds of opinions. On November 24, 1644, 
Milton, some of whose books had been condemned by the licensers 
of the press appointed by Parliament, issued A reopap ^ itica. in which 
h e advocated the li be rty of the press on ground that excel- 
lence can onlyT>e J by liave Tree BibrcQ,T 5 ^ptween 

njliT] apprehend,” he wrote, and consider 

^e with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain— he 
is the true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, when that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” 
Liberty was good for religion as much as it was for literature. 

These are the men,” he continued, “cried out against for 
schismatics and sectaries, as if, while the temple of the Lord was 
building, there should be a sort of irrational men who could not 
consider there must be many schisms and many dissections made 
in the quarry and in the timber ere the house of God can be built.” 
The perfection of the building consisted “in thls—that out of many 
moderate varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly 
disproportional, arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that 
commends the whole pile and structure,” 

3. The Execution of Laud. 1645.-10 Parliament, at least, 
there was one direction in which neither Presbyterian nor Inde- 
pendent was inclined to be tolerant. They had all suffered under 
Laud, and Laud’s impeachment was allowed to go on. The House 
of Lords pronounced sentence against him, and on January 10, 

beheaded. The Presbyterians had the majority in 
the' House of Commons, and they were busy in enforcing their 
system, as far as Parliamentary resolutions would go. The 
Independents had to wait for better times. 

4. Montrose and Argyie. 1644. — For the present, however, 
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the two parties could not afford to quarrel, as a powerful 
diversion in the king’s favour was now threatening them from 
Scotland. The Marquis of MQmtrpse, who, in the Bishops’ Wars, 
had takisao.4)art. with the Covenanters, had grown weary of the 
interference of the Scottish Presbyterian clergy with politics, and 
still more weary oif the supremacy in Scotland of the Marquis of 
Argyle, who had all the organisation of the Presbyterian Church 
at his disposal. Montrose saw that, though Argyle was too strong 
for him in the Lowlands, it was possible to assail him with effect 
in the Highlands, where he had made many enemies. In the Low- 
lands Argyle was regarded as a Scottish nobleman. In the High- 
lands he was the chief of the clan of the Campbells, which had 
often unscrupulously extended its borders at the expense of its 
neighbours, especially at the expense of the various clans of the 
Macdonalds. Montrose therefore hoped that if he threw himself 
into the Highlands, he might make use of the enmity of these clans 
against the Campbells to crush Argyle and to exalt the king. 

5. Montrose in the Highlands. 1644—1645 In 1644, shortly 

after the battle of Marston Moor^ Montrose made his way to the 
H i glHaMrwttlTonlyTwo^^ 'ITe was' the * first- to discover 

the capacity of the Highlanders for war. With their help, and with 
the help of a trained Irish contingent, mostly composed of the 
descendants of Highlanders who had emigrated to Ireland, he beat 
the Scottish forces at Tippermuir and Aberdeen, and then, crossing 
theTnoiintams^," amidst the snows of winter, harried the lands of 
the Campbells.* On February 2, 1645, he defeated Argyle’s clans- 
men at Inverlochy, whilst Argyle himself -who was no warrior — 
watched their destruction from a boat. Wherever Montrose went 
the heavy Lowland troops toiled after him in vain. On May 9 he 
overthrew another army under Baillie at Auldearn. Leven s Scottish 
army in Yorkshire had enough to do to bar the way against Mont- 
rose in case of his issuing from the mountains and attempting 
to join forces with Charles in England With any other troops 
Montrose would probably have made the attempt already ; but his 
Highlanders were accustomed to return home to deposit their booty 
in their own glens as soon as a battle had been won, and, there- 
fore, victorious as he had been, he was unable to leave the Higli- 
lands. 

6. The New Model Army in the Field. i645.~.Th f> 
arm^ jUAedon its career in April. Cromwell, witliliisJiighly-trained 
h oi^ sw ept round Oxford, cutting off Charles’s supplies; whilst 
Fairfax was ^‘l by the Committee of Both Kingdoms (see p. 542) 
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to the re lief nf had been gallantly holding out under 

RobertBjlaker- A detachment of Fairfax’s force sufficed to set 
XaJSiSal^. His main force was stupidly sent by the Committee 
l; <yT ffS li fg"^Oxford, though the king was marching northwards, 
and might fall upon Leven’s Scots as soon as he reached them. 
On May 31, however, C harles tu rn^ sharply 
Leicester . The popular outcry in London compelled the Com- 
mittee to allow their commander-in-chief to act on his own dis- 
cretion ; and h'airfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched 
straight in pursuit of the Royal army. 

7. Th e Ba ttle of j^j5.~-On June 14 Fairfax overtook 

the king at f^s^y. In the battle which followed, the Parlia- 
menTary army was much superior in numbers, but it was largely 
composed of raw recruits (see p. 545), and its left wing of cavalry — 
under Cromwell’s son-in-law, Ireton— wa^IOUtg^i Jjy Jhe^^^^ 
rigl ^l^ under^iR upeil. As he had done at Edgehill, Rupert galloped 
harcTir. pursuit, without looking back. The Parliamentoty infantry 
n rrntrr Cromwell^ QT^ e 

right, a t t he head of a large body of cava jry^ 

hprs^befoi^e him. Then, as at Marston Moor, he halted to see 
Kow'tKe tattle *^nt elsewhere. S ending a detachme nt to pursue 
t he defeated Royalists, 

foot^ who were. ^Wjy jgaminj^ liTthose dfty§; 

when half of every body of infantry fought with pikes, and the 
other half with inefficient muskets, it was seldom that foot-soldiers 
could withstand a cavalry charge in the open, and the whole of 
QaaitoU.iafcuafay, ^sboxtjesistanjce, su rrendered on th e 

Rupert returned only in time to see that defeat was certain. 
The king, with what horse he could gather round him, made off 
as fast as he could. The stake played for at Naseby was the crown 
of England, and Charles had lost it. 

8. The Results of Naseby. 1645. —Disastrous as Charles’s 
defeat had been, he contrived to struggle on for some months. 

I The worst thing that befel him after the battle was the seizure of 
jhis cabinet containing his correspondence, which revealed his con- 
Istant intrigues to bring alien armies— French, Lorrainers, and Irish 
I— into England. It was, therefore, in a more determined spirit than 
fever that Parliament carried on the war. After retaking Leicester, 
on June 18, Fairfax marched on to the West, where^e king’s eldest 
son, Charles, Prince of Wales, had been since the summer of 1644, 
and where debauched and reckless Goring was at the head of a 
Royalist army. On July 10 Fairfax routed him at Langport, and on 
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July 23 took Bridgwater. Then, leaving forces to coop up Goring’s 
remaining troops," Fairfax turned eastward, took^ Sherborne on 
August 2, whilst the^c^j who after Naseby had marched south- 
vvards, were Jbj??i,9gii)g Hereford. On September i, however, the 
king' relieved Hereford, and fancied he might still retrieve his 
f ortunes. On September 10, he received a severe blow. Fairfax 
stormed the outer defences of Bristol, and Rupert, who commanded 
the "gafnson^ at once capituk^ “There can be little doubt that 
he Kad^nb other choice ; but Charles would hear no excuse, and 
dismissed him from his service. 

9, Charles’s Wanderings. 1645.— C harles es hopes were always 

springing up anew, and now that Rupert had faTled Inm,^ he looked 
to Montrose for deliverance. Montrose, on July 4, had won another 
victory aT Alford, and, on August 14, a still more crushing victoiy 
at Kilsyth, after which he had entered Glasgow, and received the 
submission of the Lowlands. Charles marched northward to 
meet him, but on the way was met arm defeated by the Parlia- 
mentary general, Poyntz, on Row^ Almost immediately 

afterwards he heard the disastrous news that David Leslie, an able 
officer who had won renown in the German wars, and had fought 
well at Marston Moor, had been despatched from the Scottish 
army in England, had ffillen upon Montrose at Philiphaugh, at a 
time when he had but a scanty following with him, and had utterly 
defeated him. After this Cromwell reduced the South, capturing 
Winchester and llasing House, whilst Fairfax betook himself to the 
sie gQ Q£. ^:syter. In October, Charles, misled by a rumour that 
Montrose had recovered himself, made one more attempt to join 
him ; but he was headed by the enemy, and compelled to retreat 
to Oxford, where, with all his followers ardently pleading for peace, 
he still maintained that his conscience would not allow him to 
accept any terms from rebels, or to surrender the Church of 
England into their hands. 

10. Glamorgan in Ireland. 1645-1646.— Not one of Charles’s 
intrigues with foreign powers did him so much harm as his con- 
tinued efforts to bring over an Irish army to fight his battles in 
England. In 1645 he despatched the Roman Catholic Earl of 
Glamorgan^ Ireland, giving him almost unlimited powers to raise 
monpy and men, and to make treaties with this object, but in- 
structing him to follow the advice of Ormond. When Glamorgan 
arrived in Ireland, in August, he found that the Confederate 
Catholics were resolved to demand that all the churches in Ire- 
land, except ^the few still in the hands of the -English, should be 
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given permanently to the Catholics, and that permission should be 
granted to their clergy to exercise jurisdiction in matters spiritual 
and f ccle^siastical. Though Glamorgan knew that Charles had never 
approved of these concessions, he signed a treaty, on August 25, 
1645, which he granted all that was asked, in consideration 
of ah engagement by the Confederates to place him at the head 
of 10,000 Irishmen destined for England. Before anything had 
been done, a Papal Nuncio, Rinuccini, landed in Ireland and 
required fresh concessions, to which Glamorgan readily assented. 
On January 16, 1646, however, before Glamorgan’s army was ready 
to start, the treaty which he had made in August became known 
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at Westminster ; and, though Charles promptly disavowed having 
authorised its signature, there remained a grave suspicion that he 
was not as innocent as he pretended to be. 

IT. The King’s Flight to the Scots. 1646.— In the beginning 
of 1646 the Civil War virtually came to an end. On March 14, 
Charles’s army in the West surrendered to Fairfax in Cornwall, 
-and in the same month the last force which held the field for him 
was overthrown at Stow-on Many- fortresses still held 

out, but, as there was no chance of relief, their capture was only a 
question of time ; and though the last of them— Harlech Castle— 
did not surrender till 1647, there was absolutely no doubt what the 
result would be. Charles, now again at Oxford had but to choose 
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to whom he would surrender. He chose to give himself up to the 
Scots, whose army was at the time besieging Newark. He seems 
to have calculated that they would replace him on the throne 
without insisting on very rigorous conditions, thinking that they 
would lather restore him to powder than allow the English army;, 
formidable as it was, to have undisputed authority in England, and 
possibly to crush the independence of Scotland. The Scots, on 
the other hand, seem to ha ve thought that^ w-lien. Charles. was- once 
in theiir. power, he must, for his .safety^s sake, agree to establish 
Presbyierianism in England, by which means the party which 
would of necessity lean for support on themselves would have 
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the mastery in England. On May 5, 1646, Charles j ode i n to the 
quarters of the . ScattisJt , army at JSi3iUthwe\lj_^ miles from 

12. Charles at Newcastle. 1646.— Newark at once surrendered, 
and Charles was conveyed to NcwTastle, where, as he refused to 
consent to the establishment of Presbyterianism in England, he 
was practically treated as a prisoner. At the end of 1645 and the 
beginning of 1646 there had been fresh elections to fill up seats in 
the House of Commons left vacant by Royalists expelled for taking 
the king’s part ; but, though many Independent officers were 
chosen, there was still a decidedly Presbyterian majority. _On 
July 14 propositions .for peace, were delivered , on 
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behalf of Jgarljaipgnt . and the H e was to surrg ndgx bis 

power over the militia for twenty years, to talce the Coyenaiit>-and 
toTsu^orTl^sByte^ in the Church, Charles, in his corre- 
sptmtfefite with his wife, showed himself more ready to abandon 
the militia than to abandon episcopacy \ whilst she, being a Roman 
Catholic, and not caring for bishops whom she counted as heretics, 
advised him at all hazards to cling to the command of the militia. 
Charles hoped everything from mere procrastination. “All my 
endeavours,” he wrote to the queen, “ must be the delaying of 
my answer till there be considerable parties visibly formed ” —in 
other words, till Presbyterians and Independents were ready to 
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come to blows, and, therefore, to take him at his own price. In 
order to hasten that day, he made in Qctoberl^ proposal, of his 
own, in wh^ich^he.^romised, in^ga.S^^QfJlis. being restor erLto pojw ej. 
tp establ ish Presbyterianism for three years, during which time 
the future settlement of the Church might be publicly discussed- 
HeJTiowev care to mate no provision for the very probable 

event of the discussion leaving parties as opposed to one another 
as they had been before the discussion was opened, and it was 
obvious that, as he had never given the royal assent to any Act for 
the abolition of episcopacy, the whole episcopal system would 
legally occupy the field when the three years came to an end. The 
Presbyterians would thus find themselves checkmated by an 
unworthy trick. 
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13. The Removal of the Ki^ to Holmby. i|S47.--The Scots, 
discontented with the king’s refusal to accept their terms, began 
to open their ears to an offer by the English Parliament to pay 
them the money owing to them for their assistance, on the open 
understanding that they would leave England, and the tacit under- 
standing that they would leave 'the king behind them. Once more 
they implored Charles to support Presbyterianism, assuring him 
that, if he would, they would fight for him to a man. On his refusal, 
they accepted the English offer, took their money, and on January 30, 
1647, niarched away to their own country, leaving Charles in the 
hands of Commissioners of the English Parliament, who conveyed 
[him to Holmby House, in Northamptonshire. 

14. Dispute between the Presbyterians and the Army. 1647.-- 

The leading Presbyterians, of whom the most prominent w^as 
Holies (see p. 535), were so anxious to come to terms with the 
king, that before the end of January t hey accepted Charles's illus ory 
pr oposal of a three Prp«^by^Ariai^i>m to 

a llow him to come to London or its neighbourhood in ord er to carry 
on negotiations. Tb e fact was^lhat they were iTo^^ 

the thap , of the Vingt believing it to be ready to declare 
riot merely for toleration of the sects, but also for a more demo^ 
cratic form of government than suited many of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who sat on the benches of the Lords and Common^, 
In March the Commons voted that only a small body of cavaliV 
should be kept un^in England, and-na infantry a t^^lL, excep t 
small force needed to garrison the fortre sses, and also’tbat when Thb 
intantry regiments were broTcen bi 

Ireland._ .(ifdhe. cavalry in England 
' FairfaTwa /to be general, but no officer under him '^s^ta ho 44 ^ 
hlgheTrankllian' that of COtdnel, a rule which would enable Crom- 
weTlTqpponenfs^^^^ to oust him from his position in the 

aymy. . ^So strong was the feeling in the nation for peace, and for 
the diminution of the heavy burden of taxation which the main- 
tenance of the army required, that the Presbyterians would pro- 
bably have gained their object had they acted with reasonable 
prudence, as a large number of soldiers had no sympathy with the 
religious enthusiasts in the rjinks. There were, however, con- 
siderable arrears of pay owing to the men, and had they been paid 
in ready money, and* an ordinance^ passed indemnifying them for 
acts done in war-time, most, if not all, would, in all probability^ 
either have gone home or have enlisted" Vor Ireland, instead of 
doing this, Parliament only voted a small part of the arrears, and 

11. o o 
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6erc;p1y denounced the army for daring to prepare a petition 
to Fairfax asking for his support in demanding full pay and 
indemnity, In a few weeks Parliament and army were angrily 
distrustful of one another, and the soldiers, organising themselves, 
chose representatives, who were called Agitators ^ or agents, to 
consult on things relating to their present position. 

15 Cromwell and the Army. id47.-“Cromweirs position 
during these weeks was a delicate one. He sympathised not only 
with the demands of the soldiers for full pay, but also with the 
demand of the religious enthusiasts for toleration. Yet he had 
a strong sense <A (he evil certain to ensue from allowing an army 
to oveilhrow the civil institutions of the country,* and both as a 
member of the House of Commons and as an officer he did his 
best to avert so dire a catastrophe. In March he had even pro- 
posed to leave England and take service in Germany under the 
Elector Palatine, the son of Frederick and Elizabeth (see p. 488). 
As this plan fell through, he was sent down, in May, with other 
commissioners, to attempt to effect a leconcihation between the 
army and the Parliament. In this he nearly succeeded ; but a 
few days after his return to Westminster Parliament decided to 
d isband the army at once, wit^ut those concessjons"^ w^ m 
c^sequelice' of ^< 5 ffiweIFs' report, it at &st seemed prepared to 
makeV 'ine soWrerSTlnidltlg^ that only a small portion of their 
arrears was to be paid, refused- 4a^disband, and before of 

May everythin g was in confusion. 

16. THie AhduHioh of" the Kmg. 1647.— The fact was that 
th e_^Pre:^by terian loaders fai TC TCd themselves masters of the situ- 
ation. Receiving a favourable ans wer frnm^ hii. king to the pro- 
joSl s mai|e by them in January (see p. 553), they entered jnto 
a negotiation with the French ambassador and the Scottish-com- 
Mnissioners to bring about a Scottish invasion of EtigJandjon the 
ki^s behalf, and thlsTinvasipn was to be supported by a iSesby^- 
terian and Royalist rising in England. In thejneanw^eXhajles 
was to be conveye<P~away from Holm^ t^ reser veJhimirQnv4he 


% The name * Adjuiator/ often given to these men, is imdoubtedly a mere 
blunder. The use of the verb * to agitate* m the sense of ‘ to act,' and of the 
noun ‘ agitator/ m the sense of an agent, is now obsolete. 

* Cromwdt did not hold that, in fightmg against the king, he had himself 
been assailing the civil institutions of the country. In his eyes, as in the eyes 
of all others on his side, the king was the aggressor, attacking those institutions, 
and war against him was therefore defensive, being waged to save the mofet 
important part of them from destruction. 
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army« This^desigi^as betrayed to^CrpmweH^nd, m consecpaence, 
he secretly gave instriTctiofiS to ascertain Comet Joyce to take a 
body of cavalry to hinder the Scots and Presbyterians from carry- 
ing off the king, but only, as It seems, to remove him from 
Holmby if force was likely to be used on the other side. On June 3, 
Joyce, with a picked body of horse, appeared at Holmb/. On the 
4th he received news which led him to think that a Presbyterian 
body of troops was approaching with the intention of taking pos- 
session of the king’s person. Late in the evening, therefore, imagin- 
ing that the danger foreseen as possible in Cromwell’s instructions 
had really arrived, he invited the king to leave Holmby the next 
morning. When the morning came Charles, stepping out on the 
lawn, asked Joyce for a sight of the commission which authorised 
him to give such unexpected orders. There is my commission,’ 
answered Joyce, pointing to his soldiers. There was no resisting such 
an argument, and Charles was safely c pndu^ ^fl tn isrAv vm^^rJfpf. 

17. The Exclusion of the Elevcn^" 53 RT»i»ers. 1647. —Parlia- 
ment, dissatisfied with this daring act, began to levy troops in 
London, and reorganised the London trained bands, excluding 
all Independents from their ranks. The army declared that eleven 
members of the House of Commons— the leaders of the Presbyterian 
party— were making arrangements for a new war, and sent ’n 
charges against them. The eleven members, finding themselves 
helpless, asked leave of absence. The City of London was as Pres- 
byterian as Parliament. A mob burst into the House, and, under 
stress of violeftce, the Independent members, together with the 
Speakers of the two Houses, left Westminster and sought protec- 
tion with the army. The Presbyterians kept their seats, .and voWSd 
to resist the army by force. The army took advantage of the tutnult 
to appear on the scene as the vindicators of the liberties of Parlia- 
ment and, marching upon London, passed through the City 0n 
August 7, leaving sufficient forces behind to occupy Westminster 
and the Tower. The eleven Presbyterian members sought refuge 
on the Continent. 

18. The Heads of the Proposals. 1647.— In ibe meanwhile 
Cromwell was doing his best to come to an understanding ’SHtb 
Charles, A constitutional scheme, to which was given the name of 
The Heads of the Proposals^ was drawn up by Ireton and pre- 
sented in tlie name of the army to the king. It provided for 
constant succession of biennial Parliaments with special powers 
over tile appointment of officials," an 3 ' It ^proposed to settle thei 
religious difficulty by giving complete religious liberty to all except 

00s 
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Roman Catholics. Those who chose to do so might submit to the 
jurisdiction of bishops, and those who chose to do so might submit 
to the jurisdiction of a presbytery ; but no civil penalties were to 
be inflicted on those who objected either io Episcopacy or to 
Presbyterianism or to both. 

19. The King’s Flight to the Isle of Wight. .1647.— 1 J[S 

proposals So wise and com prehen sive ^ha^yet J^en made, but 
nettfrerC ^fles P a.i4iampnt 

Many mAe Agitators, finding that there was still a Presbyterian 
majority in Parliament, talked of using force once more and of 
purging the Houses of all the members who had sat in them 
whilst the legitimate Speakers were absent. In the meanwhile the 
king grew more hostile to Cromwell every day, and ento r od-s ecr etly 
into afresh negotiation with, the Scottish commissmnerswho^formed 
-part-of the Committee of both Kingdoms, aski»g.-theniJ[iQxJ^ 
of a Scottishr army. The more advanced Agitators proposed a still 
more democratic constitution than The Heads of the Proposals^ 
under the name of The Agreement of the People^ and attempted to 
force it upon their officers by threats of a mutiny. At the same^ 
time, they and some of the officers talke^d^pIJ^rnging thei^^ to 
justic^or the^bbodshed whichTBeSadTcausedi^ Chasks,,.l)4coming 
aware of his danger, fled on November ii I^le of^Wight, 

tfiihlring that it would be easy to escape whenever he wished, lie 
was, however, deta ined in Carbbmoke Castle,jaduy:e^ 

\^r y much as ajri^Quer. 

20. The Scottish Engagement, and the Vote o LNo Addresses . 
1647— 1648.— Cromwell put down the mutiny in thearmy, butTie 
learnt that the king was intriguing jyitlx..tbe Scots, and at last 

, hope .of , settling the kingdom with Charles’s Jielp. 
bn December 26, ijj^^^Charles entered into an Engagement mih 
th^^cotdshxonunissioners. Oh the condition of having toleration 
according grayer Book, he agreed to 
"estaW|sh Pjre^by^ England for three yegrs,^ and to sup- 

‘preVs all h^esy. The Scottish arim L,was.ahen^ to advance into 
E ngland to sec ure the king’s restoration to power in accordance 
the w ishes of a free Parliament, to be chosen after the existing 
oneTiSd^en TheTEflglish Parliament^indeed, had no 

knou^bdge of this engagement, but finding that Charles refused 
m accept their terms, they replied, on January 17, 1648, by a Vote 
declaring that they, would make no more pro- 

^^ 5 ^i S 4 oJhe, king. 

"^^KTriie Second Civil War. 1648. —The majority of English- 
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men were, on the contrary, ready to take Charles at his word. 
Men were weary of being controlled by the army, and still more 
of paying the taxes needed for the support of the army. There 
were risings in>Walqs and a Scottish army prepared to 

cross the borders under the' JDuke of Hamilton. The- Englis h 
army had, how^ vp*-, up-lte-mind that rharlAc ehnnl/t n nt be 

t gStSred. Vairto PUt. 4 iQ Ma i. thft ri-sjng in g frtif 

at Maidstone, and drove some of the fugitives across the .Thames 
into Essex, whe re being outnumbered they^o^refugfijn C^lchestef: 
Fairfax,^&llDwing 4 b 6 m up, laid^siege to Colchester, .though the 
Londoners threatened to rise in his rear, and a great part of 
the fleet deserted to the Prince of Wales, who came from France 
to take the command. In ^he-^aeanw hile C romwell suppressed 
the insurrection in Wales, and then marched northwards. On 
' Augusl; i 71 WIffi iBliy Own 9,000 men, he fell upon the 24,000 who 
followed Hamilton, and, after three days’ fighting^ routed thein^ 
utterly. On August 28,QolcJjje;Sj^^ ' 

22, Pride’s Purg9 ^ 1(548.— The army had lost all patience 
with the Icing, and It had also lost all patience with Parliament. 
WMstFah^^^ and-Cromwell were fighting, the Houses^ passed an 
ordinance ^rjhe j^^ of heresy, and opened the negotia- 

tions wjtii the king which bear the name of the^lreaty ‘ of iJewport. 
TJie'kltlg'bnly played with the negotiations, trying to spin ouj; fl)e 
time till he could make., his escape, in order that he might, with 
safety to his own person, obtain help from Ireland or the -Continent. 
The g^r m y was -tired ofsuch delusion^ seeing clearly that there could 
be no settled government in England/as long as Charles could plyr 
fast-and-loose with all parties, and H^^manded that he should 
be brought to juslico. By military autSSfitjrhe was !irod\"ed"oh 
December i from Carisbrooke to the desolate Hurst Castle, where 
no help could reach him. On BfcefiiaJber^.tl^ Commons 

declared for a reconciliation with the king. On the^th a body of 
soldiers, under the command of .Colonel Pride, forced it to serve 
the purposes of the army by forcibly expelling alLmembers whq 
took the side of the king. This act of violence : is. xommonly 
known as Pride’s Purge. • 


23. The High Court of Justice. 1(149.— On January th e 

purged Hou^ Courtof Justice to jj^ 

Ch arles^ljut th e ^rds refused to take^^'rt in, the ac|. "“On the 
the Commons declared that the people .were, under God, the source 


^ A treaty then meant a negotiation, not, as nowi the document which 
results from a successful negotiation.* 
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View of the west side of the Banqueting House, Whitehall from an engraving by Terasson, dated 1713 The letters CR crowned, 
above tne wmdow, are not in the engraving, but have been added in the copy belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, 

as marking tne window through which Charles was supposed to have passed to the scaffold It is, however, more probable that 
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all just pow er, and that the-Hoasie of. Commons, being chosen 
bv 'tSfrp^le . form^jQb-SUPr^e PQw^ in England, having no 
need of either Wng^qr House of, |<prds- Never'was co/sffiutibnal 
pedifttiy carried* fiirther than wfim this declaration was issued by a 
tnere fragment of a House wlideh, even if all its members had been 
present could only claim to have represented the people some 
years before. On January 9 a special High Courf of Justice was 
constitutcid by the. mutilated Hopse of CqmmonsjiiaQS,^EjyijS^^^ 
of the king. On January 19 Charles YiSS..lwou«l^t4ip to Westminster. • 
Oply the . sternest, opponents of Charles wquld, consent to sit on 
the CourT which tried him. Of 135 members named, only 67 



Execution ot King Charles T., January 30, 1649 • ^ contemporary broadside. 


were present when the trial began. Fairfax was amongst those 
appointed, but he absented himself, and ‘when his name was 
called, his wife cried out, “ He is not here, and will never be ; 
you do wrong to name him.” 

24. .The King’s Trial and Execution. 1649.— Charles’s ac- 
cusers had on their side the discredit which always comes to those 
who, using force, try to give ^it the appearance of legality. Charles 
had all the credit of standing up for the law, which, in his earlier 
life, he hatT'employed to establish absolutism. He refused to 
plead before the Court, on the ground that it had no jurisdiction 
over a king. His assailants fell back on the merest technicalities. 
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Instead of charging him with the intrigues to bring foreign armies 
into England, of which he had been really guilty, they accused him 
of high treason against the nation, because, forsooth, he had 
appeared in arms againlthis subjects in the first Civil War. The 
Court, as might have been expected, passed sentence against him, 
and, on January 30, he was beheaded on a scaffold in front of his 
own palace at Whiteliall. 

25. Results of Charles’s Execution. 1649.— With the king's 
execution all that could be permanently effected by his oppo- 
nents bad %een accomplished. When the Long Parliament met, 
in November 1640, all Englishmen had combined to bring Charles 
to submit to Parliamentary control. After the summer of 1641 
a considerable part of the nation, coming to the conclusion that 
Charles was ready to use force rather than to submit, took arms 
against him to compel him to give way. Towards the end of 1647 
a minority of Englishmen, including the army, came to the con- 
clusion. that it was necessary to deprive Charles of all real power, 
if the country was not to be exposed to constantly recurring danger 
whenever he saw fit to re-assert his claims to the authority which 
he had lost. In 1648 a yet smaller minority came to the conclusion 
that security could only be obtained if he were deprived of life. In 
depriving the king of life all had been done which force could 
do. The army could guard a scaffold, but it could not reconstruct 
society. The vast majority of that part of the nation which cared 
about politics at all disliked being ruled by an army even more 
than it had formerly disliked being ruled by Charles, and refused 
its support to the new institutions which, under the patronage of 
the army, were being erected in the name of the people. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 1649— iMo 
LEADING DATES 

The Establishment of the Commonwealth . . . • . 1649 

Cromwell in Ireland z6^ 

Battle of Dunbar Sept. 3, z65P 

Battle of Worcester Sept. 3> x6^x 

The Long Parliament dissolved by Cromwell . April so, 1653 

The so-called Barebones Parliament . . July 4 to Dec. xz, 1653 

Establishment of the Protectorate Dec. x6, X653 

The First Protectorate Parliament . Sept. 3, 1654, to Jan. is, 1655 

Treaty of Alliance with France Oct. 24, 1655 

The Second Protectorate Parliament . Sept. 17, X656, to Feb. 4, x6^ 

Death of Oliver Cromwell Sept. 3, z6^ 

Richard Cromweirs Protectorate . Sept. 3, 1658, to April 22, 1659 
The Long Parliament Restored .... May 7 to Oct. 13, 1659 
Military Government . . ... Oct. X3 to Dec. 26, 1659 

The Lpne Parliament a Second Time ) jjec. a6, 1659, to March 16, iMo 
Restored • 

The Declaration of Breda April 4, 1660 

Meeting of the Convention Parliament*- .... April 14, x86o 
Resolution that the Government is by King, Lords, 1 

and Commons ^ * 

I. Establishment of the Commonwealth. 1649.— It was not to 
be expected that the men in Parliament or in the army by whom 
great hopes of improvement were entertained should discover 
that they had done all that it was possible for thenf to do. 
They believed it to be still in their power to regenerate Eng- 
land. The, House of Commons declared England to be a Common- 
wealth, ‘ without a king or House of Lords,’ and, taking the namf 
of Parliament for its(df, appointed forty-one |iersons to be a Council 
of St4te, charged with the executive government, and renewed 
annually. Most members of the Council of State were also mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and, as the attendance in Parliament seldom 
exceeded fifty, the Councillors of State (if they agreed together) 
were able to command a majority in Parliament, and thus to con- 
trol its decisions. Such an arrangement was a mere burlesque on 
Parliamentary institutions, and could hardly have existed for a 
week if it had hot been supported by the ever-victorious army. 
In the army, indeed, it had its opponents, who, under the name 
of Levellers, called out for a mote truly democratic government ; 
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but they had no man of influence to lead them. Cromwell had too 
much common sense not to perceive the difficulty of establishing 
a democracy in a country in which that form of government had 
but few admirers, and he suppressed the Levellers with a strong 
hand. In quiet times, Cromwell would doubtless have made some 
attempt to place the constitution of the Commonwealth on a more 
satisfactory basis, but for the present it needed to be defended 
rather than improved. 

2. Parties in Ireland. 1647 — 1649. — In Ireland the conjunction 
formed at the end of 1641 between the Catholic lorcfs and the 
native Irish broke down in 1647- Rinuccini, the Papal Nuncicj 
(see p. 550), discovered that Ireland could only be organised to 
resist English Puritanism under the authority of the Papal clergy, 
as there was not sufficient union amongst the Irish themselves to 
admit the existence of lay national institutions. He was unable Jto 
carry his idea into effect. Ormond, the king’s Lord-lieutenant, who 
washiniselfa Protestant, left Ireland, and handed over Dublin to 
the Parliamentary troops under Michael Jones, rather than see it 
inThe hands of Rinuccini and the Celts*^ Even the Catholic lords 
objected to become the servants of a clerical State, and Rinuccini, 
baffled on every side, was obliged to return to Italy. In September, 
;i 648, Orm ond i'etumedjtc^Jreland,_wh^e he^oon afterwards 
WteredTnto a cros^aiiTa^e with. the.,Catholi c lord^. ,w ho were to 
deceive religious toleration, and in return to defend the king. After 
the kmg’s execution, Charles II/ was prodaimed in Ireland. 
Ormond, having now an army in which Irish Catholics and 
English Royalist Protestants were combined, hoped to be able to 
overthrow the Commonwealth both m Ireland and m England. 

3. Cromwell in Ireland. 1649— 1650.— To Cromwell such a 

situation was intolerable. His .Puritan zeal led him to regard with 
loathing, Ormond’s Jeague,:Wlth-thj^ and he was too 

thorough annEngTishman not to resolve that, if there was to be a 
struggle, England must conquer Ireland, and not Ireland England. 
On August l\e landed at Dublin. On September 1 1 he stormed 
Drogheda , where he put 2,000 men to the sword, a slaughter which 
was in strict accordance with the laws of war of that day, which 
left garrisons refusing, as that of Drogheda had done, to surrender an 
indefensible post, when summoned to do so, to the mercy or cruelty 
of the enemy. Cromwell had a half-suspicion that some farther 
excuse was needed. I am persuaded/’ he wrote, “ that this is a 
righteous judgment of God upon those barbarous wretches who 
have imbrued their hands in so tuuch innocent blood; and that it 
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will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for tho future— which are 
the satisfactory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot 
but work remoi^e and regret” At Wexford , where the gairison 
continued to defend itself after tfvTwans^ 

Was another s laugEterT^ ^ l^gw n after town surrendeied. In the 
spring of 1650 C roniwell I§ft Ii^jand. The conquest was prosecuted 
by hiS'^fflfcessors, Ireton and Ludlow, with savage effectiveness ; 
airthvhen at last, in 1^52^ tli e war c ame l[o an end, a great part* of 
three out of the four provinces of Ireland was confiscated for the 
benefit of the conquering race. ' The Catholic landowners of Ireland] 
who had borne arms against the Parliament were driven into the 
wilds of Connaught, to find there what sustenance they could. 

4. Montrose and Charles IL in Scotland. 1650.— In 1650 

CromwelVs services were needed in Scotland. In the spring, 
Montrose reappeared in the Highlands, but was betrayed, carried 
to Edinburgh, and executed as a traitor. On June 24 Charles IL 
landed in Scotland, and, on his engaging to be a, Presbyterian 
king, found the whole nation ready to support him. Fairfax de- 
clined to lead the Engli^ army against Charles, on the plea that 
the Scots had a right to choose their own form of government 
Cromwell no such scjujJes^know^-that,iLC^ were once 
established in Scotland, the next thing would be that the Scots 
would try to impose their form of government on England.) 
Cromwell, being appointed General in the room of FairfexJ 
marched into Scotland, and attempted to take Edinburgh ; but he 
was ouflhanceuvred by David Leslie (see p. 549), who was now/ 
the Scottish commander, and, to save his men from starvation, had^ 
to retreat to Dunbar. . ^ 

5. Dunbar and Worcester. 1650— 1651.— Crom well's position 
at Dunbar was forlorn enough. The Scots seized the passage byt 
which alone he could retreat to England by land, whilst the masa 
of their host was posted inaccessibly on the top of a long hill in* 
front of him. If he sailed home, his flight would probably be the 
signal for a rising of all the Cavaliers and Presbyterians in England. 
"Hie Scot s, howev er, relieved him of his difficulties. They were 

on the evening of Sep'tember 2, iheyde- 
scende^ig^hill. Early cju the morning of the 3rd, XromwelL 
crying « Let God arise ; let His enemies be scattered,” charged 
into their right wing before the whole army had time to draw up 
in line of battle, an d daj bed,4hgr n^into utter ruin. Edinburgh 
surrendered to him, but there was^till a TaF]^* Scottish army on 
foot, and, in August 1(^1, its leaders, taking Charles with them, 
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pushed on into England, where they hoped to raise an insurrection 
before Cromwell could overtake them. On they marched, with 
Cromwell following hard upon their heels. Fear kept those who 
sympathised with Charles from rising, and, at Wor cester, on 
September 3— the anniversary of the battle of ifttSBa'itt'Crdmweir 
a bsolutely d estroyed the Scottish army. Those who were not slain 
were taken prisoners, and many of the prisoners sent as slaves to 
Efarbadoes. “The dimensions of this mercy,” wrote Cromwell, 
“are above my thoughts. It is, for aught I know, a crowning 
mercy.” He spoke truly. Never again was he called on to draw 



A coach of the middle of the seventeenth century ; from an engraving by 
John Dunstall. 


sword in England. Charles succeeded in making his escape to 
France, on one occasion concealing himself amidst the thick 
leafage of an oak, whilst his pursuers rOde unwittingly below. 

6. The navigation A^t:.^ 1651 — Ever since the days of James I. 
there had existed a commercial rivaliy between England and the 
Dutch Republic, and disputes relating to trade constantly arose. 
Latterly these disputes had been growing more acute. Early in 
1648 Spain came to terms with the Dutch by acknowledging their 
independence, and, later in the same year, the Thirt^J^eaia’-War 
in Germany was brought to an end by the Peace of%e stpha^ia. 
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though war between France and Spain still continued. Hence- 
forth religion was no longer made th e pretext wa r on the 
^ €tmtlhen t ; and with 

m sfieaiiither . to. .annex territory, or to settle some trade dispute, 
irthel^ f av^nrlSgtfie gu’dhoider, William JI ^the 
son-in-law of Charles L— died, an d offi ce which he held was 
abdisjjgd^he government of the Dutch Republic falling completely 
SflH^r the control of the mercliants of the Province of Holland, in 
which were situated the great commercial ports of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. The Dutch had the best mercantile yesAds in the 
world, and had, therefore, got into their hands the carrying trade 
qi£ 3 Jixo 3 ^e, In 1651 the English Parliament passed the . Navigat ion 
Act, to put an end to this state of things. English veSelTSWllfe 
wefgTTtrW'al lOj^ into Englan|f, ^xcepfln^^^^ 

Vessels Belb^ to the country in which the goods which 
ttsy earned were produ ced. . 

7r'The"Dutch War. 1652 — 1653. — W^r w ith the Dutch soon 

followed Jhis . attempt to' increase the trade, of E^land at their, 
expense. Vane, the leading man in the Committee of the Council 
of State' which managed the navy, had put the fleet into excellent 
condidem.' Its cQmm;|n^ tn who had been 

noted as a soldier by the defence of Taunton (see p. 547) in the’ 
Civil War, but who never went to sea till 1649, ^yhen he was over 
fifty; Yet Blake soon found himself at home on board ship, and 
y 'won the confidence of officers and men. Battle after battle was 
f ought be tween the English and Dutch -^fleetL The'jm 
antagonists "were'^weff’ 

D^K^AHnirfalJ '^otTK^^ 

therg j^^^ltnother^oattie^ iff wnil^ bjage got the upper hand 
it was no crushing victory, like Dunbar and Worceft'er. The 
Dutch were driven to retreat, and that was all. 

‘"S. TO the Parliament. 1652— 1653.— At home, 

the truncated Parliament — the Rump, as men called it, because it 
was ‘th^ sitting part* of Parliament— was becoming increasingly 
unpopular. Ever since the end of the first Civil War, Parliament 
had supplied itself with money h v forcings Royalists Jjo compound— 
that is to say, t ^pay down a sum of money, w ithou t whig b? they 
were not allowedto^jTSTtllS^^ these expositions, as 

who had joinedin the 

second Civil War, or had favoured the invasion by Charles I L The 
sys ten^^iiars h. in itself, . .was nlcA^ fyrlv carri M£tnb§s bf 

Parti ai^nrtoo K*^K es,^n(n^t^^ easily than they 
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did others who neglected to give them money. Those w^ wer&not 
Royaliste^haiLgrinvances of their own. Many olTthe members used 
^B ^J^wer in theij gwa interest, d isrMryding m stke^-and-JOT- 
mloting their inri-; an d irr thti i piiWi r 

9. Vane s Keif^mi Bill, j S^.- ^F 6 r a long time Cromwell and 
the officers had beeiTufging Parliament to dissolve itself and to 
provide for the election of a new Parliament, which would be more 
truly representative. Vane had, indeed, brought in a Reform 

^cUsitnbutioB ol §eats^ deprivmjg^ of 

the fr^^se, and conferring k upon populous towns and ccainties ; 
buTfhe discussion “"dragged 'on, and the army was growing im- 
patient Yet, impatient as^* the army was, officers and politicians 
alike mcognised that a freely*elected Parliament would probably 
overthiaw the Commonwealth and recall the king. Cromwe ll 
suggeste d that a c omm ittee of officers and^olitidans ^s^ould 
be^Tormed to** consult orflecurmes to be.xaken against such a 
c atastrop he. Tfi e secu rities which pleased the membefs"on^arl!a- 
ment were , tha t all members then sitting should continue to sit in 
the neJfPTarliamenVwitim 

into a cbmmilfee hav rng 'power to reje^any n ew ml^ffi^BeTW hom 
ffiey^cdnSdeTedTl* desirable to exclude. 

10. DtifSOtttfiSh of the Long Parliament by Cromwell, 1653.— 
Cromwell, who disliked this plan, was assured, on April 19, by 
one of the leading members of Parliament that nothing would be 
done in a hurry. On the next diy, April 20, he heard that the 
House^was p assinjg its bill in the form which he disliked. Going 
to tSeHouse, when the last vote on th^lSill was about to be taken 
he rose to speak. Parliament, he said, had done well in its care 
for the public good, but it had been stained with ‘injustice, delays 
of justice, self-interest.’ Being interrupted by a member, he blazed 
up into anger. “ Come, come ! ” he cried ; “ we have had enough 
of this. I will put an end to this. It is not fit you should sit here 
any longer.” He called in his soldiers, and bade them clear the 
House, following the members with words of obloquy as they 
passed out. “What shall we do with this bauble?” he asked, 
taking up the mace. “ Take it away.” “ It is you,” he said to 
such of the members as still lingered, “that have forced me to do 
this. I have sought the Lord night and day, that He would rather 
|lay pae than put me upon the doing of this work.” 

The so-called Barebone’s Parliament. 1653. — Cromwell 
and the officers shrank from summoning an elected Parliament. 
They gathered an assembly of their own nominees, to which men 


I«S3 THE BAREBQNWf PARLIAMENT 

gave^ in derisio n, the title of Jt^e Barehone’s Parliament, because a 
c ertain Praise-6 od Barebone sat in it. In a speech atlts dining, on 
July ^ Cromwell'toIdTHemlBaf England ought to be governed by 
godly men, and that they had been selected to govern it because 
they were godly. Unfortunately, many of these godly men were 
crotchety and impracticable. A large number of them wanted 
to abolish the Court of Chancery without providing a substitute, 

, .... ^ 

r 



and a majority resolved fo abolish tithes without providing any 
other means for the support of the clergy. At the same time, 
enthusiasts outside Parliament— the Fifth Monarchy men, as they 
were called -declared that the time had arrived for the reign 
of the saints, and that they were themselves the saints. All who 
had anything to lose were terrified, and turned to Cromwell for 
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support, as it was known that no man in England had stronger 
common sense, or was less likely to be carried away by such 
dreamers. In the Parliament itself there was a strong minority 
which thought it desirable that, if tithes were abolished, support 
should be provided for the clergy income other way. These men, 
on tiecember 1 1, got up early in the morning, and, before their 
opponents knew what they were about, declared Parliament to be 

^ TOe~ Protectorate ^-and . Jhe., Government. 

1653. —On December 16 a constitutional document, known d& The 
Instn ^nLaf Jlmermnen^ was drawn up by Cromwell’s leading 
suppOrtere, and accepted by himself. CromWl was to be sty led 
■ LgrdPj^^l^.a title equivalent to that of Regent, of which the 
last instance hSd been.that of the Protector Somerset (see p. 412). 
The Protector was to enter, to some extent, upon the duties which 
had formerly devolved on the king. There was to be a Parliament 
consisting of a single House, which Vas to' meet once in three 
years, from which all who had taken the king’s part were excluded, 
as they also were from voting at elections. Th e constituencies 
jwere to be almost identical with the reformed one-s eftablishcd by 
V^e’s RfifonnBill (see p. 566). The Prot ector wa s to appoint the 
executive officials, and to have a fixed revenue sufficient to pay the 
.anny and navy and the ordinary expenses of Government; but if 
he wanted more for extraordinary purposes he could only obtain it 
by means of a Parliamentary grapt. New laws were to be made by 
Parliament alone, the Protector having no veto upon^hem, though 
be was to have an opportunity of criticising them, if he wished to 
urge Parliament to ‘-change its purpose. The main lines of the 
i constitution were, however, laid down in t he Instrument itself, and 
Parliament had no power given it to make laws contrary to the 
Instrument. In the executive government the Protector wasre- 
strained, not by Parliament, but by mem bers 

of which he could not dismiss as the km^ia^ismissed'^his Privy 
Councillors. The first members were nominated in the Instrument, 
and were appointedTof life ; but when vacancies occurte ffi Parli a- 
ihgnt was to give in six names, of which the Council was to^ect 
two, leaving to the Protector only the final choice of one put of tyro. 
It^STlhbut the consent of this entirely independent Council, the 
jProtector could take no step of importance. 

' 13. Character of the Instrument of Government.— Th e Instry; . 

ment of Government allowed less Parliamentary control than 
bad been given to the Long Parliament after the passing of the Tri> 
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I ennial^Act and the Tonnage and PpundageAct (see pp. 530, 531) : 
as^iongET^arliainent could now pass laws without any check cor-| 
responding to the necessity of submitting them to the royal assent, 
it Could not pass laws op constitutional points which the 
Instrument of Government ^fessed to have settled for ever. 
Neither— except when there was an exti^aordinary demand for 
money— could it stop the supplies, so as to bring the executive 
under its power. It was, rather, the intention „of the framer^ of 
the Instrument to pre vent that Pariiamentary absolutisjn which] 
had proved so hurtmf lii the later years of the Long Parliament 
On thfi pthtif of State a real control 

j>ver ^he ; and it is this whiciTsEowsThat they^ere? 

intent on averting absolutism in the Protector, as well as absolutism 
in Parliament, though the means taken by them to effect their 
end was different from anything adopted by the nation in later 
years. 

14. Oliver’s Government 1653— 1654,— Before meeting Parlia- 
ment, Oliver had some months in which he could show the quality 
of the new Government On April 5, 1654, he brought the war 
with the Dutch to a close, and subsequently concluded treaties 
with other European powers. On July 10 he had Dom Pantaleon 
Sa, the brother of the Portuguese ambassador, beheaded for a 
murder. He had more th an enough domestic difficulties to contend 
with. Tl^ Fifth-Monarchy men, and other religious enthusiasts, 
attacked hlm'fbrireachery to republicanism, whilst Charles II. 
offered rewards of the usurper. 

Some of the republicans were imprisoned, and Gerard and Vowel, 
who tried to murder Oliver, were executed. In the meanwhile, the 
Protector and Council moved forward in the path of conservative 
reform. The Instrument allowed them to issue ordinances, which 
would be valid till Parliament could examine them ; and, amongst 
others which he sent forth, was one to, reformthe Court of Chance^ 
and another to establish a Commission of T^riei^ to rejwt ml 
ministers presented to livings, ifjyt considered Jhe^ 
another ( j^ommission of E^^^tors. to turn out those who, being in] 
possessio)^ were Oliver would have nothing 

'^to say to the Voluntary sysiem. Tithesjver^Jb^retajqed 
rett gious worship was t o be established j but there was to be no 
inquiry whether the ministers were P resbytfiiaas s, in depe ndents, 
or anything else, provided they were Funtens. T heiS^^s”^ 
cqmetejiejplemt ip^of^^^^^^^ P uritan cpnm^^^n^ not belonging 
to Ae establi shed chur ches ; v ^ilst the E •isfop^hanS|^ uJSigh not 
"'ll/’ """" ff" 
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Ig g^ly t olerated, were as yet frequently to mfiiet^ySggly 

without Itiotiee "being taken of "tliem. Other ordinances decrggd a 
complete Union with Scotland a nd Ireland , both co untr i es 

return members to the Parliament at Westminster. As 
far as the real Irish were concerned, this Union was entirely 
illusory, as all Roman Catholics were excluded from the franchise. 

► 15. The First Pr otectorate ^yli^ment 1654—1655.-00 Sep- 
^mber « j^plirTirs ^ PadiamenL met. Its first 

actjwas to question the authority of private persons to frame a 
constitution for the State, and^it then proceeded to draiFup'^ new 
constitution^ altering the balance in favour of Parliamerjt, and e?c- 
pre^ly declariiTf that the constitution was Ifable to revision when- 
ever the Protector and Parliament agreed to change Jt. Oliver 
and Parliament thus found themselves at issue on a point 
on whicli compromise was impossible. Parliament, as representing 
the nation, claimed the right of drawing up the constitution under 
which the natiop was to live. Oliver claimed the right of fixing 
limits on Parliamentary absolutism ; for though, in the suggested 
constitution, Parliament only proposed to make change possible 
with the consent of the Protector, it had taken care to make the 
Council of State responsible to Pailiament, thereby rendering it 
very difficult for the Protector to refuse his consent to anything on 
which Parliament insisted. The only real solution of the difficulty 
lay in a frank acknowledgment that the nation must be allowed to 
have its way for evil or for good. This was, however, precisely 
what Oliver could not bring himself to acknowledge. He sus- 
pected— doubtless with truth— that, if the nation were freely con- 
sulted, it would sweep away not only the Protectorate, but Puri- 
tanism itself. He therefore required the members of Parliament to 
sign a paper acknowledging the governrffeht as ''esfabfished in h 
single person and in Parliament, and turned out pf House 
those who refused to sign it. On January 22, finding that those 
who remained persisted in completing their new constitution, he 
dissolved Parliament. 

16. The Major-Generals. 1655.— The Instrument o f Gov ern- 
ment authorised the Protector to levy sufficient laxes without 
consent of Parliament to enable him to meet the expenditure in 
quiet times, and after the dissolution Oliver availed himself pf this 
authorisation. l/Tany people, however, refused to pay, on the 
g^nd th a t t he Ins trument, unless^recognised by Parliamseiffjlpas 
SSfbiSSgT^nd, as some of the judges agreed with them, Oliver 
c 5 ^J^Iy enforce payment by turning out those judges who 
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ogpwed him, others in their places. Moreover, the 

Government was embarrassed by attempts to overthrow it. There 
were preparations for resistance by the republicans in the army- 
suppressed, indeed, before they came to a head, by the arrest and 
imprisonment of the leaders— and there was an actual Royalist 
outburst, with wide ramifications, which was, for the most part, 
anticipated, but which showed itself openly in the South of 
England, where a Royalist gentleman named Penruddock rode, 
into Salisbury, at the head of 200 men, and seized the judges who 
had come down for the assizes. In the face of such danger, 
Oliver abandoned all pretence of constitutional government. He 
divided England into ten military districts, over each of whT 3 i 
Major-General^ with arbitrary powers for maintaining 
order, and, by"“a"j^‘re stjroke^ of the pen, ordered a payment of 
loper cent, onlfie incomes of Royalists which was to be collected 
by the Major-Generals. Military rule developed itself more s?rongly 
than ever before. On November 27 Oliver, in his fear of the 
Royalists, ordered the suppression of the private worship of those 
who clung to the Book of Common Prayer : perceiving rightly that 
the most dangerous opponents of his system were to be found 
amongst sincere Episcopalians. 

17. Oliver’s Foreign Policy. 1654— 1655.— Partly, perhaps, be- 
cause he hoped to divert attention from his difficulties at home, partly 
because he wished his country to be great in war as well as in peace, 
Oliver had for some time been engaging in naval enterprise. In^ 
the early part of Ws career he had been friendly to Spain, because 
F r jj pce mo ated jvith the Presbyterians and the king. France and 
Spam were stfll at war, and when Cromwell became Protector he 
jofifered bis alliance to Spain, on condition that Spain would help 
him to reco nquer Calais, and would place Dunkirk in his hands 
as a pl^ge for the surrender of Calais after it had been taken. 
He' also asked foj* freedom of commerce in the West Indies, and 
for more open liberty of religion for the English in the Spanish 
dominions than had been offered by Spain in its treaty with 
CliafIes“T."~'To these demands the Spanish ambassador replied 
jsfilfpiy%at to ask these two things was to^ ask his master’s two 
tyes, and plainly refused to admit an English garrison into 
Dunkirk. Upon this, Cromwell sent out, in the end of two 
‘ one— under Blake —to go to the Mediterranean, to get re- 

paraflonTfrom Ihe Duke of Tuscany and the pirates of Tunis for 
Wongs Iddne to English commerce ; and the other— under Penn 
and Venables— to seize some great Spanish island in the West 

ppa 
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Indies. Blake was successful, but Penn and Venables failed in an 
att^pt on San Domingo, though they took possession of Jamaica, 
which at that time was not thought to be of any great value. 

18. The French Alliance. 1655.— As Oliver could not get 

what he' WaHr^^ h^uun^ he offered his alliance to France. 
Mazamr,'the French Minister, met himiiatf-way, and a-bargi^in 
^s stVuck for the landing of Englishgj|^|.s FrengT 

Dunku'k.wafto be taken by the comomed forces, and was to be 
smjend ered to OJjyer. Freedom of jeligigitf 

to Englishmen in France. Beforg.apylreat y - had ' bceir signed, "ftc ws 
a rrived tha t the , Duke «f-Savoy .sent -bis- seldie r s-to -compel 

his.Va udois subjects Jto„ieaQjji}C,e. their EPJigicin, which was similar 
to that of the Protestants, though it had been embraced by them 
long, before Luther’s Reformation. These soJdjere cQQunilted 
t^xLble outrages amongst the peaceful mountai neers. Those who 
esca^d the sword were carried off as prisoners, or fled to the snowy 
mountains, where they perished of cold and hunger. Milton’s voice 
was raised to plead for them. “ Avenge,” he wrote— 

"O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold— 

Even men who kept Thy truth, so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.” 

C romwell at once told Maz-arin that. i£ he cared for the Engli sh 
alliance, this persecution must .atop . M.az;<i;in puf prpAsjire on the 
Duke ofSav oy, and liberty of wormip wa s sec ur edto tliiie^u 35 is. 
■ffiiSTmrOctober 24V’ ii8^ Oliver concluded t^e alliance~wTth 
F ranc e. **"' 

19. Oliver’s Second Parliament, and the Humble Petition 
''and Advice. 1656.— War is expensive, and, in 1646. Olive r called 

a second Parliament, to give him money. He wouliipSa^v 

5 received a constitutional support for his Government, yet it 
rertain that any freely-elected Parliament would try to grasp 
jrity for itself. When Parliament met, on September 17, Crom- 
began by excluding about a hundred members .who were jjirely 
to oppose him. After this, his relations with the House were 
smoother than they had been in — especially as news arrived 

that Stainer, with a part of Blak^s ships, had captured the 
Spanish treasure-fleet on its way from America ; and, before long^, 
thirty-eight waggons, laden with Spanish silver, rolled through 
the London streets. fPariiament voted the money needed, and 
Oliver, in return, withdrew the Major-Generals. Ibra there was 
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discoverg d ^a plot to murder the ^ProJ^r, and Parliament 
anxious for security, drewng amend menta to thft^Qonstitution, 
•'“ 22215 ® There was to te 

a second Hotg e, to revise J^e. degi^pns ofjhe existing on^' 
vtficli^was a^ n ,to*^ cSfled the House of Commons. Mem- 
bers of the Council of State were to be approved, by Par liam ent" 
and tlie power of excluding members was to be renounced IGy 
the Protector . Oliver was asked to take t he tifl'e pf kihg , with 
the nght of naming his own successor. Helrefused lhe"kingship, 
as the army disliked it, and also, perhaps, because he felt that 
there would be an incongruity in its assumption by himself. The 
rest of the terms he accepted, and, on June 26, 1657, before 
the end of the session, he was installed as Lord Protector with 
greater solemnity than before. It was already known that, on 
April 20, Blake had destroyed a great Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz, 
in Teneriffe. On his way back, on August 7, he died sk sea, and 
was brought home to be buried in Westminster Abbey. 

20. The Dissolution of the Second Protectorate Parliament. 
1658. — The new arrangements were a concession to the instinctive 
feeling 0/ the nation that, the nearer it could get back to the old 
constitution, the safer it would be. On January 20, i6g8. Parliament 
met for its second ses sion. The House of Commons had to taikcSj 
backlhe h undred excluded members who were enemies of Oliver, 
and to lose a large number of Oliver’s warmest supporters, who 
were removed to the other House. The Commons, had no lon ger 
an Ol iverran major ity, and, without attklung. th^e J’jratectik.fcni* 
s^, they now attacked .the other House’which he had formed, rad 
which gavelfsetrthe airs“"bf the ancient House of. Lordi. On 
F^fuaiy "^iTiTaspeech of nilngfed sadness and irritation, Oliver 
dissolved his second Parliament “ The Lord,” he said, “judge 
between me and you.” 

21. Victcry Abroad and Failure-a t Home.. 1657— 1(^— 

Abroad, Olivers poRcy was crowned wut^ucce^ I n 1657, 0,000 
English troops were sent to co-operate with the French army, arid 
the combined forces captured Mardyke . On June 4, i6s^ they 
defeated the Spanish amy in a great battle on the Dunes, .and 
on theT.ithr t giTjnlffwlftredl'and M^ placed in tfih hands of 

the English. It lias otten been doubted whether these successes 
were worth gaining. France was growing in strength, whilst Spain 
was declining, and it would not be long before France would 
become as formidable to En^and as Spain had been in the days 
of Elizabeth. Cromwell, however, was not the man to base his 
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])o}i(?y on the probabilities of the future. At home and abroad he 
faced the present, and, since the day on which the king had 
mounted the scaffold, the difficu lties at home had been, .over- 
whelming. Though his efforts to restore, constitution al oyder had 
been ~s tupendous,~Mi’d "Ms political aims had been noble,.ye^' in 
s^gglmg tomaintain order amidst chaos, he was attraiptin^ ttet 
which he, at least, could never do. M en will submit to the clearly 
expressed will of the nation to which they belong, or to a govern- 
ment ruling in virtue of institutions which they and their ancestors 
have been in the habit of obeying, but they will not long submit to a 
successful soldier, even though, like Oliver, he be a statesman as well. 

22. Oliver’s Death. Oliver was growing weary of his 

unending, hopeless struggle. On August 6, 1658, he lost his 
favourite daughter, and soon afterwards he sickened. Therp were 
times when old doubts stole over his mind : “ It is a fearful thing,” 
he repeated, “ ta>fall into the hands of the living God.” Such fears 
did not retain their hold on his brave spirit for long : “I am a 
conqueror,” he cried, “and more than a conqueror, through Christ 
that strengtheneth me.” On August 30 a mighty storm passed 
over En^and. The devil, said the Cavaliers, w.as fetching home 
the soul of the usurper. Olivei^s own soul found utterance in one 
last prayer of faith : “ Lord,” he murmured, “ though I am a 
miserable and wretched creature, I am in covenant with Thee 
-through grace ; and I may, I will come to Thee, for Thy people. 
Thou hast made me, though very unworthy, a mean instrument to 
do them some good, and Thee service ; and many of them have 
set too high a value upon me, though others wish, and would be 
glad of, my death. . . . Pardon such as desire to trample upon the 
dust of a poor worm, for they are Thy people too ; and pardon the 
folly of this short prayer, even for Jesus Christ’s sake, and give us 
a good night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen.” For three days more 
Oliver lingered on. On September 3, the anniversary of Dunbar 
and Worcester, he passed away to the rest which he had never 
known on earth. 

23. Richard Cromwell. 1658-1659.-00 his deathbed Olive r 
named, or was said to have named, eldest ?pn Pichaf d. as his 
s uccessor. The nation preferred Richard to his father, because he 
was not a soldier, and was very little of a Puritan. On January 

PH'”*"**"* IPfitj chosen by the old, unreformed 
constituencies, as they had existed in the time of Charles I.; and 
not by those reformed ones appointed by the Instrument of 
Government, though Royalists were still excluded both from voting 
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at the elections and from sitting in Parliament, In this Parliament 
a majority supported Richard, hoping that he would consult the 
wishes of the army less than his father had done. For that very 
reason the ofiRcers of the army turned against him, and asked 
not only that Fleet wo^Qd, <^^’^^^ 

manden b ut that he should be entirely independent of the authority 
of the Protector. Richard nominated Fleetwood, but insisted, upon 
his acting under the Protector, as his Lieutenant-General. Parlia- 
ment upheld the control of the civil power over the army. . On 
April 22 the soldiers forced Richard to dissolve Parliament On 
May 25 Richard abdicated and the Protectorate came to an end, 

24. The L ong^PaiiiainenLRestored^^ 1659^, Already on May 7, 
at the invitation of the soldiers, forty-t^O .membersu of the sorcalled 
Rump — the portion the Long Parliament which had continued 
sitting liirit was ejected by Cromwell in4|^(see p. 566) —had 
install^ themselves at Westminster. No hereditary king was ever 
more tenacious of his rights than they. They told the officers 
^that the Parliament expected faithfulness and obedience to the 
Parliament and Commonwealth/ and, declaring all Oliver^s acts to 
have been illegal, resolved that all who had collected taxes for 
him must repay the money. The officers, many of whom had, as 
Major-Generals, gathered taxes by authority from Oliver, were 
naturally indignant. “ I know not,” said Lambert— one of the 
most distinguished of Oliver’s officers— “why they should not 
be at our mercy as well as we at theirs.” Before anything could be 
done, news arrived that Sir George Booth had risen in Cheshire, 
for Charles 11 . Lambert marched against him, and defeated him 
at Winnington Bridge. When he returned, the officers made 
high demands of Parliament, and, when these were rejected, they 
sent trobps, on October 13, to keep the members out of the 
House. “ Do you not know me ? ” said the Speaker, Lenthall. “ If 
you had been with us at Winnington Bridge,” said a soldier, “ we'^ 
should have known you.” 

25 - Military Government. 1659. —The soldiers had come to 
despise civilians merely because they were civilians. They tried 
to govern directly, without any civilian authority whatever. The 
attempt proved an utter failure. It was discovered that taxes were 
paid less readily than when there had been a civilian Government to 
exact them. The soldiers qua£elled_am^^^ .themselves^and the 
officers, fi n ding tliemselverheT press. restored theJRufflp ^.second 
time._ On Decem ber 26 

2§r Monk and the Rump. 1660.— George Monk, who com- 
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mattded the forces in Scotland, had little inclination to meddle 
with politics ; but he was a thorough soldier, and being a cool, 
resolute man, was determined to bear this anarchy no longer. On 
January i, 1660, he crossed the Border with his army, and on 
January ii was joined by Fairfax at York, who brought with 
hjm all the weight of his unstained name and his high mihtary 
reputation. On February 3 Monk entered London, evidently 
wishing to feel his way. On February 6 the City ^ London, 
which had no members sitting in the Rump, declared thatit would 
pay no taxes without representation.. Monk wa g, ordered hy,th«» 
Rump to suppress the resistance of the City. On the loth he 
reftcHeE Guildhall. Keeping his ears open, h^ soqn_ convinced 
himself that the Rump was detested by all parti^, and, on the 
morning of the i6th, dedlared for a free .Parliament. 

' End of the Lot^ Parliament, idte. —It was easy to 
coerce the RumpJISTffiCTSrthe" appearance of using violence. On 
February 36, under pressure from Monk, it called in the Pres- 
byterian members shut out by Pride’s Pqjrge (see p. 557). After 
they had taken their seats, a dissolution, to be followed by new 
elections, was voted. At last, on March 16, the Lon g Parliame nt 
came, by its .pwn act, to its unhonoufed en(i."~Trhe destinies of 
England were to Be plad^d 1lv Ihe' hands of the new Parliament, 
which was to be freely elected. The Restoration was a foregone 
conclusion. The predominant wish of Englishmen was to escape 
from the rule of soldiers, and, as every recent form of civil govern- 
ment had been discredited, it was natural to turn back to that 
which had flourished for centuries, and which had fallen rather 
through the personal demerits of the last king than through any 
inherent vices of the system. 

28. The Declaration of Breda, tj jjdo.— On April 4 Charl es 
signed a declaration, known as the Decimal^ ^^^^Bced^ Me 
oWered a general pardon to all except those specially exempted by 
Parliament,, and promised to secure confiscated estates to tBeir 
new owners in whatever way Parliament should approve. He 
also o||are4 to consent to aj^ill for satisfying the arrears of the 
soldiers, and to another bill for the establishment c^‘ a liberty for 
tender*' consciences.’ ’* By the Declaration of Bredl^ Gha^es li^ 
carefully thrown upon Parliament the burden of proposing the 
actual terms on which the settlement was to be effected, and at the 
same time had shaken himself free from hi$ hithePs policy of 
claiming to act independently of Parliament. The hew Parlia- 
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^Tinwn fls thft Conven^|^i| **irTi['h conforming 

in eveiy other respect to the old irares of the Constitution, the 
House of- Com^mons was chosen without the king’s writs. It met 
on April 25. The JDec 4 {:atiQp,.of-Bre<ia..reached it on May i. 
After uoanim ousjy, weicomi^ the Decljjratipn^Parfonient resolved 
that, ‘accordih g to_Jhe ancient and fundamental laws of this 
kingdom, th T GoWrnment is, and ougljt to be^by King, Lords, 
a nd (Commo ns.* The Fufltah Revolution had come to an end. 

1 
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PART VII 

THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 1660-109 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
CHARLES II. AND CLARENDON. l660— 1667 

LEADING DATES 
Rei^n of Charles XL, x66o~z685. 


Charles II. lands at Dover May <5, x66o 

Dissolution of the Convention Parliament . . Dec. z66o 

Meeting of the Cavalier Parliament May8, i66z 

Corporation Act z66z 

Act of Uniformity 1662 

Expulsion of the Dissenting Ministers . . Aug. 24, 1662 

The King declares for Toleration .... Dec. 26, 1662 

Repeal of the Triennial Act 1664 

Conventicle Act 1664 

First Dutch War of the Restoration . . . . z635 

The Plague Z665 

Five Mile Act Z685 

Fire of London z566 

Peace of Breda J ly 3X , 1667 

Clarendon’s Fall X667 


I. Return of Charles IL 1660.— On May 25,1660, Charles II. 
landed at Dover, amidst shouting crowds. On his thirtieth birthday, 
May 29, he entered London, amidst greater and equally enthu- 
siastic crowds. At Blackheath was drawn up the army which had 
once been commanded by Cromwell. More than anything else, 
the popular abhorrence of military rule had brought Charles home, 
whilst the army itself, divided in opinion, and falling under the 
control of Monk, was powerless to keep him away. When t he 

laaB' the_Tetition 

qfJBight, ap^ Qther. statutes hy..-which the power had a t 
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2. Kii^ and Parliament 1660.— Something more than Acts 
of Parliament was needed to limit the power of the king. It 
had been -found useless to bind Charles I. by Acts of Parliament, 



Charles II. ; from the portrait by Sir Peter Lely in Clmst’s Hospital, London. 


because he tried again and again to introduce foreign armies 
into England to set Parliament at naught. Charles II. was, indeed, 
a man of far greater ability than his father, and was quite as 
ready as his father to use foreign help to get his way at home. 
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the first year after his return he tried to get money both 
from the Dutch and from the Spaniards in order to make himself 
independent of Parliament, but his character was very different 
from his father’s, in so far as he always knew — what Charles I. 
never knew— how much he could do with impunity. Having none 
of ^isJathePs sense of duty, fie was always inc lined to give wa v 
v^eneve?' he found it unpleasant to resist. He is reported to have 
sai3That he was determined diat, whatever else happened, he 
would jiot^o on his triivelsi.4gain, and he was perfectly aware 
that ifa'single foreign regiment were brought by him into England, 
he would soon find himself again a wanderer on the Continent. The 

s hould govern by the advice of Parliame nt. T he restorati on was a 
r^toration of Parliament even more than a restoration of th e king . 

’3. Formation of the Government. i( 56 o.— The Privy Council 
of Charles II. was, at the ad\ice o f Monk , who was created' DOke 
of Albema rle in July, co mpos ed of Cavaliers and Presb yterians. 
It wa^ however, too numerou^d'difecrtbe cotnie''of^Wein- 
ment, and Charles adopted his father’s habit of consulting, on 
important matters, a few special ministers, ^yho were usua lly known 
*as the Junjij^, Albemarle, as he knew little and cared less about 
politics, soon lost the lead, and the supreme direction of affairs fell 
t o Hy de, the Lord Chancellor. Charles was too indolent and too 
fond.of pleasure to control the government himself, and was easily 
guided by Hyde, who was thoroughly loyal to 1^, and an excellent 
man of business. Hyde stood to the king’s other advisers very 
m'uch in the position of a modem Prime Minister^ but he carefully 
avoided introducing the napie, though it was already in vogue in 
France, and contented himself with the real influence given him by 
his superior knowledge. I p relig ion and politicrhejras still what 
heJiadiifittun 1641 (see pp 533, 534). He was a wann supportgt 
of epis copacy ?md the Prayer Book. As a lawyer, he applauded 
the p olitical checks upra the Crojvn which had been theV oi-E^ 
the first months of the Long Parliament, whilst he det ested all th e 
revolutionary measures by which, in the autumn of attempts 
Jhadbeen made to establish the supremacy of Parliament over the 
]^uag. 

4. The Political Ideas of the Convention Parliament. 1660. — 
Hyde’s position was the stronger because, in politics at least, the 
Convention Parliament agreed with him. T he Cav ali^s-da-it 
i^tjJially. accepted the legislation sA the Long Parliam ent, up to 
August 1641, when Charles I. left for Scotland (see p. 532), as their 
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own party had concurred in it The Presbyteria ns, on the other 
handj who now represented the party which had formerly been led 
by Pym and Hampden, saw no reason to distrust Charles II. as 
they had distrusted his father, and were, therefore, ready to abandon 
the denmd foj- further re^tKtions on the royal power, on winch 
they hajyshemently insisted in the latter parfoY ifi4iMd in IRS 
earlier part of 1642 (see p. 534). In constitutional matters, therefore,! 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians were fused into one, on the basis off 

I 



Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, ido8ri674 : from an 
engraving by Loggan. 


taking the relations between the Crown and Parliament as they 
stood in August 1641. This view of the situation was fevoured by-* 
the lawyers, one of whom. Sir Orlando Bridgman, pointed qut diat, . 
though the king was not fesponsiWe, his ministers were ; and, for 
the time, every one seemed to be satisfied with this way of keepihg 
up the indispensable understanding between king and Parliaisenb 
What would happen if a king arose who, like Charles I., deliberatelyi 
set himself against Parliament, no one cared to inquire. 

5. Execution of the Pditical Articles of the Declaration of 
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Breda, idda— Of the four articles of the Declaration of Breda, 
three were concerned with politics, and these were adopted hy Par- 
liament, with such modifications as it pleased to makC - the estates 
ofjbe king and of the bishops and chapters were taken out of the 
hands of those who had acquired them, but all private sales were 
declared valid,- though Royalists had often sold their land in order 
to “pay the fines imposed on them by the Long Parliaihent. An 
Act of was nassed. in which, however, there were many 

excepuons" and, in the .end, thirteen re gicides, to gether with Vane, 
were ewcute^and the bodies of Cromwell, I reton, and Bradshaw 





A mounted nobleman and his squire ; from Ogilby*s CoronatioH 
Procession of Charles II, 


dug up and hanged. The bodies of other noted persons, including 
those of Pym and Blake, which had been buried in Westminster 
Abbey, were alsdlTug ~up, and thrown into a pit outside. Many] 
regicides and other partisans of the Commotawealth and-Protectorate' 
were punished with imprisonment and loss of goods, whilst others, 
again, whd' escaped, remained exiles till their death. Money was 
raised in order that the army might be paid as had been promised, 
after which it was disbanded. Feudal dues .and .purveyance. were 
abolished, and an excise voted to Chafes in thejr place. The 
whole revenue of the Crown was fixed at i,2oo,ooof. 
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1660.— On ecclesi- 
astical matters the two 
parties were less harmoni- 
ous. The^yaUerawanted 
to restore^^scopacy and 
thejEra#^ The 

Presbyterians were ready 
to go back in religion, as 
in politics, to the ideas of 
August, and to esta - 
blis h a modified episco- 
pacy, in which bishops 
woul(Lbe.^mundedrwith 
clerical councillors, whose 
advice they would be 
bound to, take. To this 
scheme Charles gave his 
approval, and it is pro- 
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baWethat if nothing else 
had been in question Par- 
liament would have ac- 
cepted it. Charles, how- 
ever, had an object of his 
own. His life was disso- 
lute, and, being without 
any religious convictions, 
h e_ cherished, like some 
other dissolute men of that 
time, a secret attachment 
to the jChurch jof Rorne. 
In order to do that Church 
a good turn, he now asked 
for a toleration in which 
airriRgiplis be in- 

cluded. The proposal to 
indudeJRjom Catholics i 
in the proposed toleration 
wrecked Jh® chances of 
modified episcopacy. 
Cavaliere and Presbyte- 
rians were so much afraid 


Dress of the Horse Guards at the Restoration : 
from Ogilby's Coronation Procession of Charles //, 



Yeoman of the Guard : 

from Ogilby's Coronation Procession of Charles //. 
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^ ^hs E^nMtt ^tlwlics that when a bill for givifltg^elfefLt^O the 
$(;h6me for tuutitig episcopacy an 4 B:es]:^rtexianianuKas ^oaght 
iht<fTarUament, it was rejected through fear lest it should a 
prelude to some other tolerationist measure favouring the Roman 
Cathohca On December 29, i6(So, the Xoavaentioo. Eadiainent.was 
dissolv^ . ' 

y.lfenner’s Plot and its Results, 1661.— hlo one m the Conven- 
tbn Parliament had had any sympathy with the Independents, and 
still less with the more fanatical sects which had received toleration 
when the Independents were in power. The one thing which the 
people of England as a body specially detested was the rule of the 
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Cromwellian atmyi and the two parties therefore combined to^ 
persecute, the Rndei^^nts by whom that army had been sup-* 
ported. In Januaiy, ^l^ a party of fanatics, knowing that they at 
least had nothing toJbiop^ rose in insurrection in Lc^do|t under* 
one Veimer, a cooper. The wsing was'eM ily p ut.dw n, but it gave 
"tm wcuse Jo Charles— w^ was just then paying W the winy— to 
. r^in tw o regiments, one of horse and besides^ third, 

‘Jlmli^hwas in garrison at Dunkirk. Thete was thus form^ the 
ndSfeds of, an army the numbers Of which, before* long, amoiiijted 
,.to $,000. To have an armed force at ^1 was likely to bring SUS' 
piciop upon Charles, especially as his revenue' ‘did not'soffice f(g 
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the payment of 5 ,cxx) men without having recourse to means which 
would cause ill-feeling between himself and Parliament. 

8. The Cavalier Parliament, and the Corporation Act. 1661. 
On May 8 , i 66 i, a new Parliament^ sometimes known as the Cava- 
lier Parliament met. In times of excitement, nations are apt 
to show favour to the party which has a clear and decided opinion; 
and, on this occasion, nine-tenths of the new members were Cava- 
liers. The new Parliament voted that neither House could pretend 
to the command of the militia, nor could lawfully make war upoh* 
the king. Before the end of 1661 it passed the 
which was aimed at the Presbyterians as well as 
dents. All ‘who held office in municipal corporations were to 
renounog^^i; CQVenan^' ahdlo take an oath oF^non-resistance, 
declaring it to be Unlawful to bear arms against the king ; and 
no one in future was to hold municipal office who h.id not received 
the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England, 
^This Act did more than exclu de from coiporatio ns those who ob- 
Me^ed to submit to its injunctions. In mai\y towns the corpoiations 
elertf*(i- t l i Q - > 4 i , i e ii ihers of the House of Common,s, and hencCj^by 
excluding non-confoi mists fiom (oiporatipns in t(n\nb, Parliament 
i ndirectly excluded them f£om many seats in the House of 
C ommo ns. 

9. The Savoy Conference, and the Act of Uniformity. 1661— 
1662.— After the dissolution of the Convention Parliament, the 
old number of bishops was filled up, and, m April 1661, a conference 
between some bishops and some Presbyteiian clergy was held, at 
the Savoy Palgice, and has therefore been known as Savoy 
Cotrference. The two parties differed too much to come to terms, 
and die whole question of the settlement of the Church was left to 
the Cavalier Parliament. , In 1(^2 Parliament decided itJ)yj>assmg 
th e Act of Unif ormity. Every clergyman j?very schoojmas^r 
refusing to expressTby August 24, his unfeigned^ consent to every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common tjayer,"was to be pre- 
cl mlgd from holding a benefice. *On August 24 (St. Bartholomew's 
day), about 2,000 clergy resigned their cures for constience' sake, 
as their opponents had, in the time of iPuritan domination, been 
driven from their cures, rather than take the Covenant. 

10. The Dissenters. 1662.— -The expulsion of the dissenting 
clergy, as they were now called, made a great change^ in the 
history of^English Christianity. The early Puritans wished, not to. 
separate from the national Church, but to mould the national! 
Church after their own fashion. The Independents set the example 
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of separating from the national Church, in order to form cfiinniunities 
outside it. The Presbyterian clergy who kept up the tradition of 
the early Puritans were now driven out of the national Church, and 
were placed in very much the same position as the Independents. 
HHce,TheseJ^wo bodies, together withj^^ Baptists jiiid the Society 
of Friend^-pbpularly known as Quakers — and other sects, which 
had recently arisen, began to be known by Uie common name of 
Dissenters . The aim of those who had directed the meeting of the 
’SSJoyTonference had been to bring about comprehension, thfat i^o 
say, the cont inuance ^thin the Church of those who, after its close, 
b ecame Di ssenters. Their failure had resulted from the impossi- 
bility of finding any formularies which could satisfy both parties ; 
and in consequence of this failure "the Dissenters now abandoned 
all, thought of comprehension, and contented themselves with asking 
for toleration^ that is to say, for permission . lojwa^rship^aPitrtX^^ 
tihfi assemblies. 

11. The Parliamentary Presbyterians. 1662. —The Presby- 

terian clergy vver eJiQllQweji...h \^^ among 

the tradWmen mid. >.of..Jhe towns. They were not 
followed by the Presbyterians among the gentry. The party in 
Parliament, which had hitherto styled itself Presbyterian, had 
originally become so mainly through dislike of the power of 
the bishops. They now consented to accept the Prayer Book, when 
they found that the regulation of the Church was to depend on 
A.cts^ 6T Parliament and not either on the bishops or the king. The 
few members of the House of Commons who had hitherto been 
known as, Presbyterians formed the nucleus of a party of toleration, 
asking for a modification of the law against Dissenters, though 
refusing to become Dissenters themselves. 

12. Profligacy of the Court. * 1662.— On the other hand, the 
members of the Cavalier party had, in 1641, become Royalists be- 
cause they desired the retention of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, and, in 1662, the Cavaliers were supporters of 
the Church even more than they were Royalists. As soon as Charles 
expressed hJfe approval of the Act of Uniformity, and not before, 
the House of Commons voted him a chimney tax of two shillings 
on every chimney. If Charles had been an economical man, 
instead of an extravagant one, he might possibly have contnved to 
live within his income. He was, however, beyond measure ex- 
travagant. The reaction against Puritanism was not political only. 
There were plenty of sober men amongst the English gentry, but 
tliere were also many who had been so galled by the restrictions 
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of Puritanism that they had thrown off all moral restraint. Riot and 
debauchery became the fashion, and in this bad fashion Charleses 
court led the way. 

13. Marriage of Charles II., and Sale of Dunkirk. 1662.— 
In 1662 C harles married Catharine of Braganza, a Portuguese 
Pri nces s. He professed his intention of leading a newriife, but 
he was weak as water, and he soon returned to his evil courses. 
Politically alone was the marriage importance. Catharine 
broughtwith her the possessions of Tangie r, and of Bomb ay, the 
first spot on the soil of India acquired by the English Crown. It 
was also a seal of friendship between Charle y and Louis XIV. 
of^EianT^e. L 0 U 1 & had liiatle peace with Spain by the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees in 1659, but he still sympathised with the efforts of 
Portugal to maintain the independence of which Spain had robbed 
her in 1580 (see p. 454), and which she had recovered in 1640. 
Charles’s marriage was, therefore, a declaration in favour of France. 
In November, 1662, after Parliament had dispersed for a vacation, 
he further showed his attachment to France, by selling Dunkirk to 
Louis for 200^000/. By abandoning Dunkirk, Charles saved an 
annual cost of 120,000/., which he would be able, if he pleased, to 
spend on an army. It may be doubted whether the possession of 
Dunkirk was of any real use, but there was a howl of indignation, 
in consequence of its loss, especially directed against Hyde, who 
had been created Earl of Clarendop in and was building 
a town house on a scale commensurate with his dignity. This 
house was popularly called Dunkirk House, it being falsely sup- 
posed that Clarendon received from Louis bribes which were 
expended upon it. 

14. The Question of Toleration Raised. 1662-^1663. 
Parliament met, Charles, on December 26, 1662, issued 

tion in favour of toleration. He asked Parliament to pass an Act 
enabling him to mitigate the rigour of the Act of Uniformity by 
exercising that dispensing power ‘which he conceived to be in- 
herent in him.’ Again and again, ill former reigns, the king had 
dispensed from the penalties imposed by various llWs, though 
there had been times when Parliament had remonstrated in cases 
where thplse penalties were Imposed to restrain the Roman Catholic 
religion. When Parliament met again in 1663, the’ Cavaliers 
rejected the kmg*^ proposal. They would hear nothing of tole- 
raripn for^lssen^^ and still less of toleration for ‘Papists.* 
The fear of a restoration of ‘ Popery ’ was the strongest motive 
of Englishmen of that day, and Charles, who, unlike his father, 

QQ2 
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always recoiled from strong opposition, even consented to banish 
all Roman CathoHc priests. Yet it was in their interest and not 
in that of the Dissenters that he had issued his declaration. This 
?„%ir ♦hp of ill-will between Charles Jind Cl^r^p(;^pn, 

as the latter had warmly supported the opposition to the Declaration . 

15. The Conventicle Act. 1664.— Parliament was roused to 
proceed still farther in its course of intolerance. The Act of 
Uniformity had turned the Dissenting clergy out of the Church, 
but had not prevented them from holding meetings for worship. 
In May 16 ^ a Conventicle Act was passed, by^Avliic]) fin y .adult 
attending a conventicle w as made Ifable to, ajii„.4§cepding scale of 
pexudties, ending in seven yeaiV transportation, according to the 
nuinber, of times that the offence had been committed. A con- 
venticle was defined as being a relig^ious inecting not in accordance 
with the {practice of the Church of England, at which more than 
four persons were present in addition to the household. The 
sentence of transportation was, indeed, a terrible one, as it implied 
working like a slave, generally under the burning sun in Barbadoes 
or some West India colony. The simple-inind*ed l^epys, wliose 
Diary throws light on the social conditions of the time, met some 
of the worshippers on their way to the inevitable sentence. “ They 
go like lambs,” he writes, “ without any resistance. I would to 
God they would conform, or be more wise and not be catched.” 
U was fear which produced the eagen^ss of Euglish gentlemen to 
peTsecute Disseni eri' TheV f^men^bered how they had themselves 
been kept under by Cromwelfs Puritan army, and, knowing that 
most of Cromwell’s soldiers were still in the prime of life, they 
feared lest, if the Dissenters were allowed to gather head, they 
might become strong enough to call again to arms that ever- 
victoriouR army. 

16. The Repeal of the Triettifial Act. 1664.— In l^e spring of 
1664, before Ihe passing of the Conventicle Act, the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment had been alarmed lest it should be thought that it ought to 
be dissolved in the following May, because it would then have sat 
three years, in compliance with the Triennial Act. In reality there 
was nothing in the Triennial Act or in any other Act which 
rendered Parliament liable to dissolution, as long as the king 
lived, unless he chose to dissolve it ; but Charles, who did not like 
the fetters which that Act imposed upon him, took the opportunity 
to ask Parliament to repeal it. This was promptly done, though 
in the Act ,9/ Repeal was included a clause to the efliect-tliat -there 
should, in future, be no intermission of Parliaments for more than 
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three ,Xears. As the whole of the machinery invented by the Long 
Parliament for giving effect to such a clause (see p. 530) had 
vanished, no king could now be compelled to summon Parliament 
unless he wished to do so. 

17 Growing Hostility between England and the Dutch. 
1660—1664. — It was not fear, but commercial rivalry, which 
made England hate the Dutch. In the Convention Parlia- 
^iient h^ re.enacted the N a^atig^ {see p. 565). ‘ Legis- 
"lation alone, however, could not prevent' the Dutch from driving 
the English out of the markets of the world, either' by superior 
trading capacity, or by forcibly excluding them from ports in which 
Dutch influence was supreme. Be sides th is, the Dutch refused 
I to surrender Pularoon, a valuable spice-bearing island in the East 
Indies^ though iney ffad engaged to do so by t reaty. If there was 
anything about which Charles II. was in earnest it was in the spread 
of English colonies and commerce. He had also private reasons 
>for bearing ill-will against the Dutch, w ho by abolishing the office 
oFsladKoRJer (^ee p. ^ 5657 m 1850, " li ad 

“oFOrange, the son of Cliarle^? sister^ MPyi P-P.st jn th6 

l ^uTHTc The seven' provinces were held together by the 
necessity of following the counsels of the Province of Holland, 
by far the most extensive and the wealthiest of the seven, if they 
were to preserve any unity at all. The opinion of this Province 
was the more readily accepted because the provincial states by 
which It was governed submitted to be led by their pensionary, 
John de Witt, one of the most vigorous and most prudent states- 
men of the age. A pensionaiy was only an officer bound to 
carry out the orders of the States, but the fact that all business 
passed through his hands made a man of John de Witt 5 ? ability, 
the director of the policy whicl^he was supposed to receive from 
others. 

18, Outbreak of the First Dutch War of the Restoration. 
1664—1665. —In 1664 hostilities broke out between England and 
^ the Dutch Republic, without any declaration of war, English 
fleets captured Dutch vessels on the coast of Africa, seized islands 
'In tKe West Indies, and tool^ possession of the Dutch settlement in 
^ America called by its founders New Amsterdam, but re-named by 
the English New York, after the king’s only surviving brother, the 
Duke of York, who was Lord High Admiral. Later in the year, 
De Ruyter, one of the best of the Dutch admirals, retaliated by 
seizing mbifonhe^^ forts on the coa^.t of , Guinea, and in 
i 66!s war Parliament made what was then 
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thejgnormpu? pm qS 3 ^oo,ooo 4 , an4 jQin Jme.3 ^battle ^ 
in which the English were completely victorious. 

ipTTne Plague. 1665.— The rejoicing in England was marred 
by a terrible calamity. For more than half a century the Plague 
had appeared in England, at intervals of five years. It now 
broke out with unusual virulence, especially in London. The 
streets there were narrow and dirty, and the air was close, be- 
cause the upper storeys of the houses overhung the lower ones. 
No medical aid appeared to avail anything against the Plague. 
On the door of every house in which it appeared was painted 
a red cross with the words, ‘‘The Lord have mercy upon us.” 
Every one rich enough fled into the country and spread the in- 
fection. “How fearful,*^ wrote a contemporary, “people were, 
thirty or forty, if not a hundred miles from London, of anything 
that they brought from any mercer’s or draper’s shop; or of 
any goods that were brought to them ; or of any persons that came 
to their houses ! How they would shut their doors against their 
friends ; and if a mart passed over the fields, how one would avoid 
another 1 ” The dead were too numerous to be buried in the usual 
way, and carts went their rounds at night, accompanied by a 
man ringing a bell and calling out, “ Bring out your dead.” The 
corpses were flung into a huge pit without coffins, there being no 
time to provide them for so many. It was not till winter came 
that the sickneSs died away. 

20- October, Parliament met 

at Oxford, through fear of the Plague. It offered the king 1,250,000/. 
for the war if he would consent to fresh persecution of the Dis- 
senters. He_ took the money, and g^e his assent to jhe Five 
Mile Act. The Conventicle Act had been largely evaded, and, 
during the Plague, Dissenting ministers had preached in pulpits 
from which the clergy had fled through fear of infection. The 
Five Mile Act was to strike at the ministers ejected on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day. Not one of them was allowed to come within 
five m iles of a borou^i town, or of any place .which he had 
once held a cure, and was therefore likely to find a congregation, 
unless he would take the oath of non-resistance, and swear that he 
would never endeavour to alter the government in Church or State, 
a condition to which few, if any, of the Dissenters were willing to 
submit. 

21. Continued Struggle with the Dutch, 1665— x666. In the 

nf rAizaye&^oC^the Plugue kept the English fleet 

iirttig*'T!E ames,^d, j^ the"sea.""T?nlaS3^tK^^ 
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exposed to some peril. Ever since their peace v/ith wSpain, in 1648, 
they had allowed their military defences to fall into decay, on the 
supposition that they would have no more enemies who could 
dispose of any formidable land-force. Now even a petty prince like 
the Bishop of Munster, hired by Charles, was able, in October, to 
Over-run two of their eastern provinces. The Duteb-xalled upon 
th^kingjlf .1 jance^ Louis XIV., for help, and he,, being bound by 
treaty to assist them, declared war against England in January 
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i 6 ( 56 . If he had given earnest support to the Dutch the conse- 
quences would have been serious for England, but though he and 
other continental allies of the Dutch frightened off the Bishop of 
Munster from his attack on the Republic, Louis had no wish to help 
in the destruction of the English navy. What he wanted was to 
see the Dutch and English fleet^destroy-oneaaotheciaP that 
his own .migfit be mistress of the sea. Through the first four days 
of June a desperate naval battle was fought between the^ English 
and the Dutch, off the North Foreland, at the end of which the 
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English fleet, under Albemarle and Rupert, was driven to take 
shelter in the Thames, whilst the Dutch had been so crippled as 
to be forced to put back to refit. On July 25 and 26 there was 
another battle off the mouth of the Thames. This time the Dutch 
had the worst, and in August the English fleet sailed alojig the 
islands at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee, destroying 160 merchant 
ships and burning a town. The struggle had been a terrible one. 
The sailors of both nations were equally brave, and equally at 
home in. a sea-fight, but the English ships were better built and 
the English guns were better, whilst the Dutch commanders did 
not work well together in consequence of personal and political 
jealousies. 

22. The Fire of London. 1666.— In September, 1666, London 

suffered a calamity only second to that of the Plague. A fire broke 
out, and burnt for three days. All the City from the Tower to 
the Temple, and from the Thames to Smith field, was absolutely 
destroyed. Old St. PauFs, the longest cathedral in England, 
perished in the flames. Great as the suffering caused by the 
fire was, i f Usn,bfiii^fitSy okl 

their overhanging^- storeys , it, .rr.P^^^ 

nfiW qiqd Sffl, fqshion. ^ that the re was more 

air in Jthe^^treets. After this reconstruction of LonBonTf was 
nev^ again visited by the Plague. 

23. Designs of Louis XIV. 1665—1667.-8000 after the fire 
died down Parliament voted 1,800,000/. for continuing the war, but 
the country was exhausted, and it was known that it would be 
impossible to collect so large a sum. Both king and Parliament 
were therefore anxious for peace, and there were now reasons 
which made the Dutch also ready to make peace. InjfifiS 
] ^ilip IV. of Spaimi liedy and was succeeded^b v his only surviving 

Ch arl^ II., as yet a mere child, hopelessly weak in body and 
mind. Pliilip also left two daughters, th e elder, Maria Theresa, 
a^^ ild of his first wife, b eing the wife of Lpuis, whilst the 
younger," H'aigaret There.sa, the wife of the Emperor Leopold L, 
'Wh Sy wiA Charles II., the offspring of a second marriage.^ 
Both^joLiW-datigKters bad renoimced all future claim to the 
Spanish --Crown, but Louis, knowing that the young Chades II. of 

* Genealogy of the surviving children of Philip IV 

I, Elizabeth of France -Philip IV. = 2 . Mary of Austria. 
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Spain wa s so sickly as to make his early ^eathprobablev.35tas pre- 
pared to assert hjs,^Yife's claim wlier^j- Jjjat- ^ pjace. 

I n the meanwhile he put forward a demand that, the greater^art 
of the Spanish Netheri^ds shoujd^ be immediately handed^over to 
Beqaus^n tEose^^mit ries th ere was a law, known as the law 
ofjde^lution, enacting that the daughter of a first wife shouldj 
receive a larger share o f her fathe r's p.ri^i^rty tlx;^n. a spp of thd 
se cond . Louis chose to construe a right to succeed to propertj^ as^ 
t hough it implied ajriglu to govern. In March, 1667, he made a 
se^S: treaty ^ CharieiT II. of England, in which, on condition 
of his engaging not to help the Dutch, he was allowed to do as he 
pleased in the Spanish Netherlands. In May he began what is 
k nown a ^the War of De volution, with_Spa in. Spain had neither 
money nor means to defend he^ territory in the Neiherlands, and 
theT^en^" armies^^ omplace after another^ 

24. The Dutch in the Medway, and the Pea ce of Bre fe. 

1667. "The advance of Louis into the Spanish"*K^therlahds and 
the establishment of the French armies so near their frontier in 
the place of the now exhausted forces of Spain greatly alarmed 
the Dutch. The mere risk of this danger had, even before the w%ar 
between France and Spain began, inclined them to peace with 
England, and a conference >yas opened at.Br^da .to cpnsiderlhe 
terins. All was quickly agreed on except the qiiestion about the 
right of England to Pularoon (se"ep. 589), and Charles, imagining 
tfiat this would be settled in his favour, dismissed his sailors 
and dismantled his fleet, in order to save money to spend on his 
own extravagant pleasures. The Dutch fle,ot at once entered the 
Thames, sailed up the Medway, burnt three men- ot war, and 
Ccm'ieS'lil^ some days it blockaded the Thames, 

so that the Londoners could get no coals. Men openly said that 
such things would not have happened if Oliver had been living. 
Orders...wi^j:e.sent to the English ambassadprs at ]^ , ^eda t o give up 
Pularoon, and on July 31 the Tr eaty of Breda was signed. It was 
not wholly disastrous. If England lost her last Hold on the spice 
islands of the East, she gained New York and all the territory 
formerly Dutch in the West, which had broken up the continuity of| 
her colonies in America. 

25. Clarendon and thb House of Commons. 1667.— The 
events of the last months of the war had produced impoitant 
effects upon the temper of Parliament. Long before the Dutch 
appeared in the Medway, the House of Coinmons had demanded 
an inquiry into the expenditure of the money granted to the 
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CroOT> susp^ing that-^aauch of the supply distinctly intended for 
purposes of ^^rCJhad been diverted JQ .pay. fQr.ibe..amusenients 
of the Court. Tfeis demand, which opened a new chapter in the 
history of the financial struggle between the House of Commons 
and the Crown, brought the Commons into collision with Clarendon. 
It had been settled by the Long Parliament that the king was to levy 
no taxes without a grant from Parliament. The Cavalier Parliament, 
Royalist as it was, was beginning to ask that the king should not 
spend the proceeds of taxes without the approbation of Parliament. 
When once this had been secured, Parliament would indubitably 
become supreme. Against this attempt to obtain the mastery 
Clarendon struggled. He was a good lawyer and an. excellent 
man of business, but he was not a statesman of genius. He wanted 
each ^art of the government to act in harmony with the others ; 
bufiie could never understand the meaning of the saying that if 
two ride on horseback, one must ride in front. He wanted 
the king and Parliament both to ride in front, both — that is to say 
\ — to have tlieir own Vvay in certain directionst His notion of a| 
^king was that of one prudently doing his best for his people, alway^ 
ruling according to law, and irresponsible in everything, even ii^ 
^he expenditure of money. A wasteful, riotous Charles II. was at 
^Dhenomenon for the control of which his constitutional formulas 
were not prepared. 

26. The Fall of , Clarendon. 1667. — Though Clarendon was 
unable to concur in any diminution of the power of the Crown, his 
eyes were widely open to the profligacy of Charleses life. Again 
and again he had remonstrated with him, and had refused to pass 
under the great seal grants in favour of Lady Castlemaine, to whom, 
amongst his many mistresses, Charles was at this time most com- 
pletely subjugated. As might have been expected, this abandoned 
woman irritated her paramour against his upright Chancellor, , 
telling him that he was no king as long as he was ruled by 
Clarendon. As Parliament continued its attacks, Charles, on 
August 30, dismissed Clarendon from office. On October 10, the 
fallen minister was impeached by the House of Commons, on 
charges the greater part of which were ridiculously untrue. He 
tried to rouse Charles to support him, reminding him that, after 
Charles I. allowed Strafford to die, the kingfs own head had fallen 
OiT^the scaffold. Charks 1 1 .,, an easy-going but clever politician, 
probably thought that he could always escape his father’s fate by 
ref rai ning from imitating his father’s stiffness. He gave Clarendon 
a strong hint to withdraw, and on November 29 the minister who 
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had done more than any other man to establish the restored 
monarchy, fled to France, never to return alive. 

27. Scotland and Ireland. 1660.— At the Restoration, the close 
connection established by Cromwell between England and Scotland 
was necessarily broken up. Scotland hated English control even 
when it came in the guise of a union of Parliaments, and the old 
relation of separate states united only by the Crown was at once 
resumed. Argyle and his principal followers were executed as 
traitors. The main profit of the restoration in Scotland, however, 
fell to the nobility. The clergy was discredited by its divisions, 
and the noblemen, whose fathers had supported Presbyterianism 
against Charles I., now supported Charles II. against Presby- 
terianism. Once more, as in the days of James I., the clergy were 
muzzled by the restoration of episcopacy and the assertion of the 
authority of the Crown. In Ireland the main question was how to 
satisfy alike the recent English immigrants who had received lands 
from Cromwell and the Irish proprietors who had been deprived of 
their lands in favour of the intruders. In 1661, at the king’s desire, 
an Act of Settlenient was passed, making, in elaborate detail, an 
attempt to satisfy as many as possible of both parties ; but as men of 
English descent and Protestant religion filled the Irish House of 
Commons, the English settlers contrived to maintain, by consti- 
tutional authority, much of what they had taken with the strong 
hand. According to the b^st evidence now procurable, whereas 
before 1641 about two-thirds of Irish lands fit for cultivation had 
been in the hands of Catholics, before the end of the reign of 
Charles II. two-thirds were in the hands of Protestants. 
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LEADING DATES 
Reign of Charles 11 ., 1660-1685 

Treaty of Dover June 1,1670 

Second Dutch War of the Restoration March 13, 167a 

Declaration of Indulgence March 15, 167a 

Test Act March ag, 1673 

jDismissal of Shaftesbury Nov. g, 1673 

|Peace with the Dutch Feb. xg, 1674 

V 

1. Milton and Bunyan.— Whilst Clarendon and his allies were 
fortifying the legal position of the Church of England, the old 
Puritanism which they attempted to crush found a voice in 
literature. Milton, who had become blind, in consequence of 
his intense devotion to the service of the State, as the secretary of 
Cromwell, at last, afterJong^jreEgra^^ 

djs^ost,^ 10.1667,^ ,.The ,poem was._P uritan , npt ojjiyjKWisfii^.ilg 
mam tTvemc was .th e ,liuunleil3ncc or des truc tion of t)ie purity of p 
single human soul, but because it based t hat pifr^ty 
t o the comm.andL oLtte.aiat T askmast er ; whil st.-in 
c^denc&of I ts blank vmeihfiri! ts sqSiLlEDk.i, 9- reniiad,Jjie reader 
ofthe-stmuitQddjaLda^ spirUs^f 

the Commonwealth and Protectorate had moye^ As Milton was 
the. Do e< i o L Euritanism.’ loKn Biihvan was the prose-poetof Disse nt. 
He had himself fought as a soldier on the side of Parliament in 
the Civil War, and, having become an earnest Baptist preacher, 
he continued to preach after the Restoration, and, boldly defying 
the law, was requited with a long imprisonment. His masterpiece, 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ was probably not written till 1675, but 
inan^fnis r^iglous writings were published before that date. H is 
force of imagination made him the greatest allegorist the world 
has seen. His moral aim I jw in the preservation of afew choice 
souls from the penis and temptations of a society giyjHilP 
t^feyi-l.' 

2. Butler and the Dramatists. — There was, doubtless, much in 
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the world round Milton and Bunyan to awake indignation. Samuel 
Butler was a man of genius, but his ‘ Hudibras,^ which appeared in 
1663 , shows but poorly by the side of ‘ Paradise Lost * and ‘ The 
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Pilgrim’s P rogress.’ This mock-heroic account of a Puritan knight 
is the work of a strong writer, who can find nothing better to 
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do with the warriors and disputants who had lately controlled 
England than to laugh at them. The mass of Restoration poetry 
was far weaker than ‘ Hudibras,’ whilst its dramatic writers vied 
with one another in the expression of licentious thought either 
in prose or in the regular heroic couplets which were, at this 
time, in vogue. It was, indeed, impossible to put much human 
passion into two neat lines which had to be made to rhyme ; but 
at Court love-making had been substituted for passion, and the 
theatres, now fe- opened, after they had been suppressed by the 
Puritans, were meant for the vicious Court and not for the people 
at large. 

Reason and Science. — The satire of Butler, and the licen- 
tiousness of the dramatists, both sprang from a reaction against 
the severe morality of the Pjuritans ; but it would have been a poor 
prospect for the generation following that of Puritan repression 
if the age had not produced any positive work of its own. Its 
work w asuUo- be fe>un d - tnr 4 heJ n Lc rea ,s e . nf rpjspert f o r human reason . 
In the better minds amongst the clergy of the Restoration^"the 
reasonable character of the Church of England was more than ever 
predominant. A few, such as Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, and 
Stillingfleet, Dean of St. PauFs, were even anxious to find some 
way of comprehension by which Dissenters might be reconciled 
to the Church, whilst others, like Morley and Barrow, attached fhr 
more importance to arguments addressed to the understanding, than 
to that uniformity of ceremonial which had been so dear to the mind 
of Laud. Still more important was the spread of devotion to natural 
science. The^ Royal Society, founded for its promotjon jm 
brought together men wFo thought more about air-pumps than 
about the mysteries of theology ; and it was mainly the results of 
their inquiries which made any renewed triumph of Puritanism 
impossible. In ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ the outer world was 
treated as a mere embarrassment to the pursuit of spiritual per- 
fection. By the Fellows of the Royal Society it was treated as 
calling for reverent investigation, in order that, in the words of 
Bacon, nature might be brought into the service of man by his 
obedience to her laws, 

4. Charles II. and Toleration. 1667. — **un the 
rise of the scientific -spirit would conduce to religious toleration, 
because scientific men have no reason to desire the suppression of 
any form of religious belief. • The firg^. st^p taken after the restora- 
tion in the direction of religious toleration had come from Charles 
(see p. 581), who was actuated partly by a sneaking fondness for the 
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Rgman C?itholic Church and partly by dislike of being dictated 
to by Parliament. He therefore, after Clarjgndon’s fall, gave bis 
confid^ce jnainly to men who, for various reasons, were inclined 
to support his wishes in this respect. 

5. Buckingham and Arlini^on. 1667— 1669.— Amongst these 
men the principal were the Duke of Bu ckingham and Lord 
Arlington . Buckingham, the son of the favourite of Charles 1 . — 

‘ everything by turns and nothing long ’ — was trying his hand at 
politics by way of amusement, ^ ^lingto n* who, like Charles^ 
hardly knew whether he was Catholic or Protestant, was entrusted, 
as Secretary of State, with the direction of foreign affairs* He was 
alnarToTFonsiderabie ability, but perfectly unscrupulous in shifting 
his gfound to suit his personal ambition. Both hated Clarendon as 
sour and austere, and both were ready to support the.king in any 
scheme upon which he might set his bearst. The Dissenters con- 
fined to prison were liberated, and a Bill prepared to modify the 
ceremonies of the Church, so as to enable the expelled Presby- 
terians to re-enter the Church. When, howeve r^ ^ Parliamen t met 
in February, 1668, it showed its determination to have nothing to 
do witfi'eTtlier toleration or comprehension (see p. 598). It offered 
the king 300,000/., but only under .the implied condition that he 
would abandon his scheme. Charles took the money and dropped 
his scheme. He prorogued Parliament in May, and did not re- 
assemble jt till October, 1669. Whilst Parliament was not in sessioni ' 
Charles ^eltered the Dissenters from persecution, and even thought 
of dissolving Parliament. Albemarle (see p. 580), however, cautiously, 
rermiiHed him that, even if he got a new Parliament in which the 
Dissenters and their friends were predominant, it would probably 
cause him trouble by wanting to persecute those who had hithertoj 
persecuted the Dissenters. Accordingly Charles, who hated no-f 
thing so much as trouble, not only allowed the old Parliament tcl 
meet again, but even issued a proclamation enforcing the penal 
laws against Dissenters. 

6. Th A T rinlA j alliance was 

formed between England, the Dutch Republic, and Sweden, to put 
ah' end to the 'War of Devolution (see p. 593). Its originators 
were De Witt, and Sir William Temple, the English ambassador 
at the Hague. The allies demanded that Louis should content 
himself with certain strong towns on his noithern frontier which 
he had--Jlxea 4 y conquered from Spain, and should desist from 
attempting to conquer more. Louis assented, and the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chape^e signed on these conditions. In England 
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there was already a rising feeling against the French, and Charles 
acquired nalittle popularity by his supposed firmness. In reality 
he had betrayed the secrets of the alliance to Louis, and had only 
shown his teeth to gain good terms for himself from the French 
king. 

7. Charles’s Negotiations with France. 1669 -1670. —Louis 
owed the Dutch a deep grudge, and set himself to win Charles to 
neutrality, if not to active help, in the war which he now purposed 
to make against them. Charles disliked the Dutch as the com- 
mercial rivals of England, and was ready to sell himself to Louis if 
only the price offered was high enough. Though Charles never 
suffered religion of any kind to be a check on his conduct, his 
facile nature yearned after the imposing authority of the Roman 
Church. In 1^669 his brother, James, avowed himself a Catholic, 
and in the same year Charles, under the strictest secrecy, declared 
his own conversion to a small circle of men whom he could trust. 
Before the end of the war he offered Louis sjupport against the 
Dutch, but asked such enormous concessions in return that Louis 
refused to agree to them. Charles, before lowering the terms of 
his bargain with Louis, drove another bargain with his Parliament. 
In the spring of i6j[0,_by dropping his demand for toleration, he 

.Obtained a grant of 3ob,oo6/._a year for eight years . In return 
H'e'gaVe the royal assent to a second Con^Ukle-Act, even more 
stringent than the first. 

8. The Treaty of Dover. 1670.— Having secured a grant, 

Charles prorogued Parliament, which he had deceived by giving 
it to understand that he had abandoned the idea of toleration, 
and turned to Louis. Louis sent over Charles’s youngest sister, 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, to conclude an alliance, and on 
June I, a treaty. b etween England and France was secretly 
signed at Dover. Charles a gree(yfo join Lou is in his projected 
w^ar against the Dutch, by sending an English force of 6,000 men 
to serve in the French army, and toftssist; ^^oni&fn seize npon the 
territories of the Spanish monarchy in the event of the death of 
Charles II. of Spain without male heirs, was also to 

acknowledge himself a Catholic whenever he thought fit to do so. 
jTo^pport Charles against his subjects in case of their resisting him 
ip the declaration of his conversion, Louis w\as to ^ive him 1 54,000/. 
anulthe aid of 6,000 troops to be employed in England in his defence. 
Moreover, Charles was to receive 230,000/. a year during the pro- 
posed war, and thirty French ships were to serve under an English 

,|admiral. At the end of the war he was to receive Walcheren, 
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giuys- and Cadsand from the Dutch Republic, and ultimately, if 
Louis made good his claims to the Spanish monarchy, he was to 
gain from Spain, Ostend, Minorca, and various territories in South 
America. Charles 11. was no more scrupulous than his father had 
been about using the troops of foreign princes to suppress the opposi- 
tion of his own subjects, but he was shrewd enough to know— what 
Cl aries I. had never known— that foreign princes would not lend him 



Temple Bar, London, built by Sir Christopher Wren in 1670. Taken down in 
1878 and since rebuilt at Waltham Cross. 


troops unless he gave them something in return. The breach of the 
Triple Alliance and the assistance offered by Charles to Louis in the 
proposed war against the Dutch were considered in France to be a 
fair equivalent for the payments which Louis had bound himself to 
make. It was another question whether Charles could be kept to 
his engagements. To secure this as much as possible Louis sent 
IL R K 
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him over a new French mistress, Louise de Keroualle. Charles 
soon created her Duchess of Portsmouth, and she fulfilled her duty 
to her own king by betraying to him all the secrets of her lover. 

9. The Cabal. 1670. —"After Clarendon’s fall Charles had, been 
his own chief minister. The ministers whom he consulted from 
time to time were known as his Caba], a word then applied to .any 
body of secret advisers, without carrying with it the opprobrious 
n^anlng which it now has. At last the wits discovered that the 
Initials of five ministers who were pr incii^ilY consulted about .the 
time of ^ the Treaty of^ Dover, Qiffard,., 4 r&^ton, Buckingham, 
4 §hley, and Lauderdale, spelt the word cabal, and writers have since 
talked about them as forming what has been called the Cabal 
Ministry,' though no such ministry, in the modern sense of the 
word, ever existed. Not only did they not form a council meeting 
for purposes of government, but, though they agreed together in 
favq ^ rin g toleration, they disagreed on other points. Nor were 
they usually consulted by Charles in a body. Soni^times he took 
the advice of persons not of their number ; sometimes he took the 
advice of some of them only, whilst he kept the others entirely in 
the ^rk. Thus Cliflford, who was a brave and honest Catholic, 
and Arlington, who would support any measure as long as it was 
InTTrUeTest to do so, knew all about the Treaty of Dover, whilst 
Buckingham, Lauderdale, and Ashley were in complete ignorance 
of it. Of Buckingham and Arlington enough has been already said 
(see p. 599). Lauderdale, who had little to do with English 
affairs, kept himself almost entirely to the task of building up the 
king’iuauthority in Scotland, where he had already got together 
an army completely at Charles’s disposal. The character of Ashley 
deserves a longer consideration. 

10. Ashley’s Policy.— Anthony Ashley Cooper,’ who had been 
created Lord Ashley since the Restoration, had changed sides 
again and again during the late troubles. He was a born party- 
leader, and had signalised himself as a youth at Exeter College, 
Oxford, by leading a successful revolt of the freshmen against the 
older undergraduates, who, according to custom, tried to skin the 
chins of the freshmen and to force them to drink a nauseous com- 
pound prepared for the occasion. Though in party conflict he was 
quite unscrupulous and despised no rneans which would enable him 
to gain his ends, he had the statesmanlike qualities of common sense 
and modeiation. He had deserted Charles I. when he leant upon 
the Catholics (see p. 541), h^ supported Cromwell in his struggle 

^ i Two Christian names were exceedingly rare in the seventeenth century. 
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with the zealots of the Barebone^s Parliament (see p. 566), and had 
left him when he rejected the constituti(M^l scheme of the first 
Parliament of the Protectorate (see p. 570). In disgust at the 
humours of the Rump and the army, he had done everything in 
his power to hasten the Restoration, and had soon shown hostility 
to Clarendon and to the persecuting laws of the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment. In fact, there w ere two principles to which he w a s never 

n ]gve.Jpf 

ra^Twas T^aspH_jT^^rwas~tEaT'Q^ Oliver, upon 
sympathy with religious zeal of every kjndj but ^ dislike of clerical 

nrf^EEncS^ attached himself to ChaSes, b^aQs& 

fie knew of Charles’s alleged wish to establish toleration, and kne\/ 
nothing of the conspiracy against Parliament on which Charles hat 
embarked, or of Charles’s secret design to favour the Roman Churcl 
under cover of a general scheme of toleration. 

II. Buckingham’s Sham Treaty. 1671.— To deceive those who 
were in ignorance of the secret treaty of the previous year. 


Bu ^ingh am was sent to Paris to negoti ate q. sha m treaty in whkh 
alljneiiiion of Charles’^^sonversion was^omiyed, and the wh ole o f 
the money. pffered^by Louis jgpresen ted as given solelj^for ^ 
Charles particularly enjoyedmaking‘a“IooroT Buckingham, who 
imagined himself to be exceedingly clever, and he had also the 
liemporary satisfaction of gaining the hearty support of Ashley as 
Ivell as Buckingham, because Ashley was quite ready to accept 
Louis’ help in a joint enterprise for crushing the commerce of the 
butch, and ’had no scruples about abandoning the Triple Alliance. 
Charles was the more ready to begin the war because he had lately 
succeeded in obtaining from Parliament another 800,000/. on the 
false plea that he wanted the money to enable him to hold head at 
sea againk the French as well as the Dutch. 'As soon aS the money 
was obtained he prorogued Parliament. 

12. The Stop of the Exchequer. 1672. — Charles prudently 
delayed the declaration of his conversion to a more convenient 
season, but the opening of the war was fixed for the spring of 1672. 
In spite of the large sums which he drew from Louis and from 
Parliament, his finances were in hopeless confusion, because of the 
enormous amount of money which he squandered on his numerous 
mistresses and his illegitimate children. It is said that the yearly 
income of the Duchess of Portsmouth was 40,000/., and that in one 
year she received no less than 136,000/. A caricature published in 
Holland aptly represented him as standing between two women, 
with empty pockets hanging out. At this time he had in his 

R R 
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exchequer 1,400,000/., lent to him by the goldsmiths who, in those 
days, acted as bankers. On January 2, 1671^ probably at Clifford’s 
suggestion, he refused to repay the principal, and arbitrarily 
diminished the interest from 12 to 6 per cent.* In consequence of 
this stop of the exchequer, as it was called, many of the gold- 
smiths became bankrupt, but Clifford becajne a peer and Lord 
High Treasurer. 



Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, 1621-1683 ; 
from the National Portrait Gallery. 


13. The Declaration of Indulgence. 1672 .— On March 15, 
Charles, though still hesitating to proclaim himself a Catholic, issued 
a Declaration of Indulgence. Claiming a dispensing power, ^ he 

1 In the time of James L the usual interest was 10 per cent. The Long 
Parliament paid 8 . 

* The right of pardon allows the king to remit the consequences to a par- 
ticular person of a sentence passed on him. The right of dispensation allows 
him to remit beforehand the consequences of a breach of a law either to such 
persons as are named, or to all persons gener?Jly who may commit such a breach, 
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s uspend ed, all penaUa^Ksia matlers ^eccle^astical, affecting either 
reolsp^pr non"<onformi 5 ts^Ihus,giYing Qpixiplete religious liberty 
to^Roman Catholics j^s well as to Dissenters. T o this measure ^ 
wise and statesmanlike in itself, but marred by the motives of its 
author and by its defiance of the law and of public opinion, Ashley 
gave his hearty suppor t. He was rewarded with the EatSom 
o/^itaff^jury. HeiattdHB^ made tord^ C ^jafcfillp r : 

being the last who lield that post without being a lawyer. At 
that time the decisiofts of the Court of Chancery were still given in 
accordance with the view taken by the Chancellor of what seemed 
fair and equitable, and did not therefore require any elaborate legal 
knowledge. Even Shaftesbury’s bitterest enemies acknowledged 
that he was scrupulously just. 

14. The Second Dutch War o f .the Rcstoiatioilt lfi y2.~>B Q £h 

Ch arles a nd Louis had resolved to take the Dutch by surprise. 
On March FI olm ys^ obe^FTfders a nclT 

D utch m erchant fleet IsailTng up the Channel, before war was 
declared^ but '*onl 7 ^Ccee' 3 e 3 rTn taking twb vessels. In, the war 
now b egun the discipline of the English navy was worse, and that 
of the Dutch navy better, than it had been in the former war (see 
p. 591). On June 7 there was a fierce sea-fight in So uthw old 
in which the- the advance. "^i-ouTs, oh his 

part^ crossed the^Rhiae,.S37f^3iR^I5^^ teiTitofyr~T5s'a 

land attack had not been expected, the nnlTtary'prepaf^ were 
incomplete, and the fortresses out of repair. One place after another 
capitulated to the French. The young William III., Prince of 
Orange, Charles’s nephew, had been named Captain-General, but' 
his army was too small to encourage him to risk a battle. Then 
De Witt took a heroic resolution. On J une 1 8 he cut the dykes which 
protected the low-lying land from the sea which stood at a higher 
level. In rushed the waters, Louis found his progress stopped. De 
Witt had the blame of the failure to prevent the invasion ; William, 
coming after him, had the credit of the resistance. The Republic 
needed a strong hand to preserve it, and the office of Stadho lder 
was revived and given to William. Shortly afterwards DeWitt, 
together with his brother, was brutally^murdftired. at . the JLague. 
William, who detested De Witt for having so long deprived him 
of the power which he considered his due, not only took no 
steps to hinder the assassination, but actually protected the 
murderers. Disgraceful as his conduct was, he had a temper as 
heroic as De Witt’s. Buckingham came to urge him to submit to 
Louis’ terms. “ Do you not see,” said the Englishman, “ that the 
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Republic is lost ? ” “I know one sure means of never seeing it,” 
was William’s firm reply — “ to die on the last dyke.” His con- 
fidence was justified. Louis could not pierce the girdle of waters 
which surrounded the Dutch towns, and, returnin g to, P aris> 

hroug|lt thf> rainpai^p tn 

15. ‘Delenda est Carthago.’ 1673. - On February 4, 1673 . 
Charles, having once more spent all his money, again ,naet his 
Parliament. Shaftesbury urged the voting of supply for the war 
with the Dutch, whom he styled the eternal enemies of England, 
quoting the saying of Cato — Dclenda est Carthago— 2^^ though 
they were to be destroyed as being to England what Carthage 
had been to Rome. So far as the war was coaccrned, the 
House of Commons answered his appeal by offering; 1,260, cxdo/., 
though they kept back the Bill till they had brought him to 
terms. 

16. Withdrawal of the Declaration of Indulgence. 1673. — 

It was^at the-withdrawal of the Declaration of Indulgence that the 
House was aiming. In vain Charles sirnulated firmness, declaring 
himself to be resolved to stick to his declaration. The Commons 
bitterly resented his interference with the law. Forty statutes, it was 
said, had been violated by the Declaration, and the house passed a 
resolution that ‘ penal^ statutes in matters ecclesiastical cannot be 
suspended but. by act of Parliament.’ Both sides were anxious to 
limit the question to ecclesiastical statutes : Charles, because the 
powers over the Church conferred on the Tudor sovereigns were 
vague, and therefore more defensible than those exercised by them 
in political matters ; the Commons, because they had precedents 
of Parliamentary resistance to dispensations granted to recusants, 
whereas former kings had usually been allowed without contradic- 
tion to suspend the law in commercial matters. Charles tried 
to evade the summons of,, the Commons, but the Lords having 
come pju/Mxirch,£io the i.aDie.,iiiMu^on_as t £e oth er_Hou.se, he 
gave way on the .8th and. recalled his Declaration. As no new 
statute was passed on the subject, tEe legaTqueslion remained just 
where it was before. 

^ 7 *.. Charles had entered on* a .struggle 

with PaVliament and had been defeated. _The Royalist Parliament 
of i66x was still Royalist so far as the maiij Seriance o f the throne 
was concerned, but it had entered on a course of oppositiorTwhich 
KadTjrotrghtdt into open collision with the king. From first to 
last the chief characteristic of this Parliame nt whs its yw^olution 
to maintain the supremacy of the Church, and it was now obvious 
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Ch urch was jn .mOTJg .dansev from .Roman Catholics^than 
Jroiii pjssentfirs. Though Charles’s conversion (see p. 600) was un- 
known, it was no secret that the Duke of York, the heir to the 
throne, was a Catholic, and, in spite of the veil thrown over the 
terms of the Treaty of Dover, the danger of an invasion by French 
troops in support of the English Catholics was obvious to all. For 
the first lime since the Restoration a Bill was brought in to relieve 
Protestant Dissenters, and, though this proposal came to nothing, 
the very fact of its being made showed that a new state of feeling 
wa^grpwing up. Arlington, seeing how things stood, and wishing 
to oust the Catholic Clifford from the Treasury that he might be 
his successor, put up a member of the Commons to propose a Bill 
which soon became law under the name of the Tes t Act. By^jjt^ 
no on e was to hold office who refused to take tlTe^feiHf— IBUr is to 
say^ to make a declaration of his disbelief in the doctrine of 
Transuhstantiation and to receiv^e the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England. It was only after Charles had given 
hiis assent to this Act on March 29 that the proposed grant of 
1,260,000/. was actually made. 

]8. Results of the Test Act 1673.— Though most Dissenters 
were excluded from office by The latter clause of the Test Act, 
there were some who did not feel their opposition to the Church 
to be so strong as to preclude them from taking the Sacrament 
occasionally according to its rites. Every hon <^s ^: Rnm^ ,p 
*o n t he other hand, was at once driven from office. Tl ^e D uke of 
York surrendered the Adnnralty and Clifford the Treasury. The 
Test Act was not a persecuting Act in the sense in which the 
Conventicle Act and the Five Mile Act were persecuting Acts. It 
inflicted no dfrect penalty on the mere holding of a special belief, 
or_on the attendance on a special form of worship, but exoluded 
persons holding a certain religious belief from offices. , the retention 
of which, according to the prevalent conviction, wouldbe dangerous 
to the State. 

19. Continuance of the Dutch War. 1673.— TheJifiaaiirer- 

ship, taken from Clifford, was g^n, no^t to Arlingtor^^bja^ m 
Thomas Osbdfimf wHose s'entiments, being strongly in myoiur or 
maintaining the^ predominance of the Church of England, were 
likely to commend him to the good-will of the Houses. In foreig n 
policy he represen tedjwhat was- g 

that/as the main dange r to England came from Fra nce, it had been 
a hVisTake to go to war with the Dutch. drive n 

Some by disasters at sea in th e summe r of 167^ In May, a com- 
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b ined French a nd English fleet ui3^iJPriacfi.ilupert, fought-«wkh- 
ou t advantage”a gainst the Dutch. In August Rupert was defeated 
off the Texel, because,the French fleet, which accompanied him, 
t ook no part in the action, Louis not wishing to see the English 
mastersj? Ltbe sea. On this, the^Enxli^JLjiatiop Auti3Led,aU 
' a gainst Fj:an ce. 1 

20. The Duke of York’s Marriage and Shaftesbury’s Dis« 
missal. 1673. — The alarm inspired by the Catholics was increased 
in the course of 1673 by a marriage which took place in the Royal 
family. Soon after the Restoration the Duke of York had mai^ed 
Cla rendon’ s daughter, Anne Hjy^dej and had by her two daughters, 

and both of whom were brought up as Protestants, 

so that, if the Duke outlived his brother, he would, when he himself 
died, transmit the crown to a Protestant queen. He was now, 
however, a widower^ and^ took as his second wife a Catholic 
princess, Mary of Modena.^ If the new Duchess should bear a 
sonjL^the bo J^vK^ would inevitably be educated as a Catholic, 
would be the future king of England. When Parliament met in 
October it was highly indignant, and, as it attacked the king’s 
ministers, it was prorogued after a session of a few days. Charles 
revenged himself by dismissing a minister whom the Commons 
had not attacked. Shaftesbury had, earlier in the year, learned 
the contents nf. ihfi sprmfr artlclfts. qf the Treaty of Dover, and had 
t hereby d iscovered that Charles had made a fool of him as com- 
pletely as^ he Jiad.niade a fool of Buckingham when he sent him 
to negotiate a sham treaty (see p. 603). Shaftesbury re mained 
true to his policy of toleration, but it was no^o be tolerationT^^ 
Dissenters alone. Toleration for Cat holics^ he. now knew, was 
connected wiHi a scheme for overthrowing English , independence 
wj^th the aid of French soldiers. Accordingly, he supported the 
TesTActpand, as he continued uncompliant, Charles, on No- 
vember 9, dismis sed him. Shaftesbury at once threw himself into- 
the most violent jjpposition. Buckingham was dismissed not long 
alterwafds, and the so:called Cabal wns thus ;fiaaUy. broken up. 

21. Peace with the Dutch. 1674.— - The war with the Dut ch 
was brought.. to ap end by a 

On the 24th Charles prorogued Parliament, and did not summon 
it again for more than a year. During the interval, he at- 
tempted to win friends all round, without committing himself 
to any definite policy. On the one hand, he remained on friendly 
terms \^th Louis, whilst, on the other hand, he offered the hand of 
Mary, the eldest child of his brother James, to her cousin, William 
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of Orange. William’s it ha4 been 

two years befor e. He was now at the head of an alliance in 
which the Emj^ror L^eogold, the King of Spaijn, and the Duke of 
Lorraine combined with hinLtD-jestrain the inordinate amEHlCTrof 
Louis. It is true that his generalship was less conspicuous than 
hisaiplomacy, and that in the whole course of his life ne never 
succeeded in beating a French army in the field. Yet even in war 
his indomitable courage and conspicuous coolness stood him 
in good stead, and he knew better than most commanders how to 
gather his troops after a defeat and to place them in strong 
positions in which the enemy did not dare to attack them. The 
history of Europe during the remainder of his life was the history 
of a duel between the ambitious and autocratic Louis and the 
cool-headed William, the first magistrate of a republic in which 
his action was checked by constitutional restraints on evOry side, 
and the head of a coalition of which the members wer? always prone 
to take offence and to pursue their individual interests at the sacrifice 
of the common good. T o. win England to the alliance w as , (or 
Willia m, a most desirable oly'ect, bu t he knew that l ames might 
ve ry well have -a-son-lw-his second m a rria ge . and,,Jkllowitig..th,at 
in that case he would reap no political advantage from_a maryiage 
with Mary, he for the present reused the offgr of her hand* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

DANBY’S ADMINISTRATION AND THK THREE SHORT 
PARLIAMENTS. 1675—1681 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of Charles II., 1660—1685 

Rejection of the Non-Resistance Bill 1675 

Marriage of William and Mary .... Nov. 15, 1677 
The Peace of Nymwegen ... . . July 31, 1678 

The Popish Plot 1678 

Dissolution of the Cavalier Parliament . . Jan 24, 1679 

The First Short Parliament . March 6— May 27, 1679 

The Second Short Parliament . Oct. 2X, x68o— Jatf x8, i68x 

The Third Short Parliament . March 2x— March 28, x68i 

1. Grpwing Influence of Danby. 1675.— Charles’s effort to 

govern in his own way having ended in failure, and, in what he 
thought to be of more consequence, discomfort to himself, he dis- 
covered that he would lead an easier life if he were on good terms 
with his Parliament than if he quarrelled with it. Being now dis- 
posed to throw over whatever troublesome convictions he had 
imagined himself to have, he gave his c onfidence tojQ,^borne (see 
). 607), whom he had recently created Earl o f Danby 

evived thedomesuTp^^ Clarendon by maintaining, in 

; ccordahce^^witli the majority of Jhe Cavalier Parliament, the 
I upremacy of the CHurch of England over Catholics and Dis- 
e nTelrn nrd^e ^ accordance with the majority of that Parlia- 
nent, ahrnaxL 

2. PlStffiamwitary Parties, 1675. — The dec ision of Charles to 
sup port Danby in carryin g out a definite ]^licy completedTIie fpr- 
mat ion of s eparate. Parli amenta ry parties. These had, indeed, 
existed in the Long Parliament under various names, and had 
reappeared after , the Restoration ; but in the Cavalier Parliament 
th^minority in favour of toleration had, at first, been exceedingly 
small, and,* though it had grown larger in the days of the Cabal, it 
had been distracted by distrust of Charles when he appeared as a 
PMf.QR-’Ofjtoleration. The situation was now clear and the leaders 
distinctly known. Qn the one side was Danby and ^ No toleration ,^ 
on the. , other side was Shaft^Sury and ^Toleration ?of D Tsse^^^^ 
dnlyT^ lSI either side stIfgnk"ltom‘'KBe means of acquinng*strenuth. 
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The ministers who formed the Cabal are said to liave been the first 
who bribed members of the House of Commons, but it wa s Danb y 
who reduce d bribery to a sys t em which w as afterwards extended 
by his suc^ssors« ShalJesBurjPsTo^^ on tfie otlier liand, were 
^ite reaSly toTenter into the pay of Louis, if he would help them 
fo overthrow Danby and would strengthen them against the king. 

3. The Non- Resistance Bill. 1675. — When Parliament met in 
April 167s, Danby produced a Bill which was intended to secure 
his hold on the House of 
Commons, whatever might 
be the opinion prevailing 
in the country. No on e 
was to be^^i illowed to hold 
office orm ^slT in IParha- 
meiU unles§ilfi^puld swear 
thaTTie believed resistance 

j ^0 the Crown to be in all 
cases illegal, and that he 
I would never endeavour to 
'(alter the government in 
Church Qr State. If the 
Bill had passed, the future 
liberty of Parliament would 
have been lettered, and 
few, if any, who did not 
approve of the existing 
Church system could have 
entered Parliament. The 
Bill passed the Lords, but 
while it was still under dis- 
cussion in the Commons 
Shaftesbury stirred up so 
bitter a quarrel between 
I the Houses, that Charles 
. prorogued Parliament before th4i..Bi ll rnuldh e xmverted into layy . 

4. nCfiarlcs a Pensionary of France. 1675— 1676. —Parliament, 

in its distrust of the king, reffised him supplies, upon which Charles 
prorogued it for fifteen months. Louis, who feared lest Parliament 
should drive Charles into joining the alliance against him, was 
so pleased to see its sittings interrupted for so long a time that 
h^e^anted to Charles a pension of 100,000/. a year, to make_him 
indepe ndeht dt 'i lie i'(il>uil was tlmt-vilrnst Charles 



Ordinary dress of gentlemen in 1675 : from 
Lioggan's Oxonia Illustrata, 
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aJlowftdJlanby to have his own way in doiiiestic affairs, he refused 
to allow him to detach England from the French alliance. It 



Cup presented, 1676, by Kii^ Charles 
the Barber Surgeons’ Company. 


'was not, however, merely his 
personal interests which drew 
him to Louis, as he took a 
real interest in the prosperity 
of English trade, and was un- 
able to get over his jealousy 
of the Dutch. In November 
i676 ^>he o_btaiiied from. Louis 
a treatyj3iy:jfldu.gh^the French 
r enounced a c laim made by 
t hem to seize Dutch goods 
conveyed in English ships, 
hoping by this to gain the 
goodwill of Parliament at^ its 
next meeting. He could not 
understand how completely 
the alarm of his subjects lest 
their national religion and in- 
dependence should be assailed 
by the French had made them 
forgetful of their commercial 
jealousy of the Dutch. 

5. Two Foreign Policies. 
1677. — On F ebruary 1 5, 
1677, Parliament again met. 
Shaftesbury and his allies 
attempted to steal a march 
on Danby by producing two 
ohljstatute&.4^Edward 111. 

I which directed that Parlia- 
I ments should be held every 
year, founding on it an argu- 
ment that the existing Parlia- 
ment, not having met for 
a year, had legally ceased to 
exist . The House of Lords 
lehl Shaftesbury and three 
other peers to the Tower for 
their pains, and the Commons: 
^ contemptuously rejected a 
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similar argument put forward in their own House. Danby foun d 
himself triumph ant. T he Commons §;ranted 600,900/. for increasing 
t he nav y Danbv thea carried a Bill through the House of Lords for 
s ecuringj he Protestant religio n in t he event of a Catholic— James 
being* ofcourse, intended— coming to the throne, though the Bill did 
not pass the Commons, apparently from a feeling that its provisions 
were insufficient. Th e eye s of Englishmen were, however, princi- 
pally fixed on the Continent. In the preceding year the French 
had gained two great naval vif^tpries^ jn one Dje, Ruj^ter 

h^ been slain, and in the spring of 1677 Lou is carried ope pl ace 
after another in the Spanish Netherland s. Both Houses now asked 
Charles to join the alliance against France, whereupon Charles 
indignantly prorogued Parliament. When he was urged by the 
Dutch ambassador to act upon the wishes of the Houses he threw his 
handkerchief into the air, with the accompanying words * “ I* care 
jus|;^hat for Parliament.” 

6. The Marriage of the Prince of Orange. 1677. — Louis 
paid to Charles 1,600,000/. for the prorogation which rid France 
for a time from the danger of a war with England. Charles, 
ho wever, sh rank from a renewal of the struggle with his Parlia- 
ment on its next meeting, ah 3 , though he was resolved not to go 
to war wTfir France if he could help it, ho was ready to help in 
bringing about a general peace which would relieve him from all 
further invitation to join the allies. He accordingly welcomed 
Danby’s suggestion that the plan for a marriagojDehveen the Prince 
of .Orange and James’s daughter Mary should be apun'lak'tJtr-G'p, 
especially as he hope ^ thaiL it dnwr^ fhfi good und er- 

standing which existed between the Prince and ^haftesbury. and 
w^ld ^lo oth away the hostility of his subjects to his- broth^Ps 
right of succession. William, knowing that the feeling of English- 
men of both parties was in his favour, visited his uncles, and his 
marriage with Mary took place on Noverpber 15, 1677. The 
mSmgCj'^l^ich "w^^ to prove of Tiicalcurable*Tm^ff^ the 
future, was of great significance even at the time, as it marked the 
end ofjhe hostile feeling against the Dutch which, for so many 
years^h^lieen the dominant note of English 
I 7. Dauby’s P^ition. 1677.— though Danby lia 3 "T)rought 
SCharles round to support his foreign as well as his domestic policyj 
sjiis success was more apparent than real. The fact was that hij 

f ^gn and ^pmestk-^pglicie s were inconsistent with one another|| 
n the long run it would be found impossible to contend against 
the French king and. jthe . English .CatRSicO bjT^J 
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w ithout calling in the aid o f 
thoseTrot^ant Diss enters wh o 
were most' hostile t o L oujs. 
Englishmea. --attached -4o the 
(fEurch were being led by their 
g^rowing distrust of France to a 
:enderer feeling towards Dis- 

| senter;s, and the spread of this 
feeling made in favour of Shaftes- 
bury, who favoured toleratioiT^ 
and no t in Svour of Donhy, .wh o 
Opposed i t. For the present, 
however, Danby could count 
on the Parliamentary majority 
which agreed with him, and 
neither he nor the king wished 
to risk a dissolution. 

8. The Peace of Nymwegen. 
1678, — When Parliament met in 
February i 678 ,.Charles appeared 

f ull of determination. He de- 
lared that, unless Louis agreed 
0 make peace with the Dutch 
n reasonable terms, he would 
o to war with France. 'I'he 
Commons at once re§olved to 
grant him r‘000,000/., and to 
support an anfiy of^,£iQOinen 
and aU'eet of 90 ships. Before 
tlil's resolution was embodied 
in an Act, without which Charles 
could not touch the money, 
the followers of Shaftesbur y 
took alarm . They^.l^elieved — 
and, as is how known, not with- 
out reason—t hat Charles in lend- 
gj-Jg-^yse thg tro ops to make 
himself absolute. They^ not 
oriry"pre55ed him to disband 
what troops he had, but they 
entered into communication with 
Louis^ambassador, in the hope 1 
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that he would support them in forcing Charles to dismiss his troops 
ahdrto dissolvFFailiSme^ of them even acceS unglron^^ 

g iftyof n r o rr cyr -Charfe) on his "part, vaciUated, doubting which was 
the Hest policy for him to adopt At one time he was eager to 
Assist the Dutch, and sent trpops to their succour in the hope that 
i victorious army might afterwards be useful to him in England. 
At another time he made overtures to Louis with the object of 
^curing his support Ip the end, on July 31^ Louis and the Dutch 
made peace at N ^ we^ e n without consulting CKaiTS^^r tom 
gained Franche^wnte^and^aT^ numS^^ ^^fortresses on his 
northern frontier, which had formerly belonged to Spain. Though 
he had failed to destroy the Dutch Republic, he had shown himself 
superior in war to a great continental coalition, and had made 
France the predominant power in Europe. 

g. The Popish Plot. 1678.— The part played by the king left 
the English people gravely dissatisfied with him. They feared 
lest he should seek to overwhelm their liberties by military force 
and 'should bring ia French regiments to support his own troops. 
Their -suspicions were heightened by the l^nowledge that, if Charles 
died, ‘hTS* brother, an uncompromising Roman Catholic, would suc- 
ceed him. Ill Amaist. ^^ 7^. a villain appeared to profit by this 
prevalent distrust. Titus Oates, a liar from his youth up, who 
had tried various religions and had recently professed himself a 
Catholic, announced the existence of a great ‘ Popish plot.^ Charles, 
he" said, was to be murdered, and James set upon the throne a^ the 
agent of the Jesuits. A French army was to land to support him, 
and' Protestantism was to be absolutely suppressed. It was true 
that many Catholics were anxious to see James on the throne 
and had expressed contempt at Charles’s conduct in refusing to 
declare himself one of themselves, but the rest of Oates’s story was 
absolutely false. 

10. Growing Excitement. 1678.— Oates’s depositions were 
taken before a Middlesex magistrate, Sir Edmond Berry Godfrey. 
The next morning Godfrey was found murdered in the fields near 
Primrose Hill. All London w'as wild with excitement. It was 
widely believed that ‘the Papists’ had murdered him to punish 
him for listening to Oates, It was also held to be an undoubted 
truth that ‘ the Papists ’ were about to set London, and to 

murder all good Protestants. A joiner named College made 
his fortune by inventing a pocket flail, tipped with lead, which 
was called the Protestant flail, and was to be used by sober 
citizens to brain ‘ Popish ’ assassins. When Parliament met on 
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October 21 Shaftesbjirv. who hafL-beea libeiated early in the year, 
unscrupulously encouraged belief in the supposed plot. Up to 
that tune Catholic peers had kept their seals" Hf "the House of 
Lords, and a few Catholics had surreptitiously sat in the Commons. 
A new Test Act was now passed by which they were excluded ^ from 
both Houses, though the Duke of York was exempted by name frotn 
its* opera tibh. Five Catholic peers were thrown into the Tower, 
anSTCoieinan, the secretary of the Duchess of York, who had in 
his custody papers implying that James had a design for forwarding 
the interests of his religion, was tried and executed. 

11. Danby’s Impeachment and the Dissolution of the Cavalier 

Parliament 1^7^^—1679 — TJ^fi mark at which Shaftesbury aimed 
irij thr ovgrthrmir of Danhy Danby had always, as far as his 
own opinion went, been^^a warm antagonist of France, but a 
minister was still. inJhose^avs^ in rea htYJdie,..&eivant.oL king, 
and was bound to carry out his mastei^s orders, even when they 
were against his own conviction. Danby had, therefore, at the 
time" when t¥e^ of Nymwegen was under discussion, written 

letters to Ralph Montague, the English ambassador in France, 
bidding hinL> t(i^ k l<ouis for a. considerable payment to Charles, 
and, at the sa^>,tinie, explaining that the money was needed to 
make Charles itf<i|pendent of Parliament. Montague, having sub- 
sequently returned to England, brought this letter before the House 
of jCommpns. The House at onc^ impeached Danby, under the 
/alse impression that he had been really subservient to France all 
!t he while . Charles had become attached to Danby, and knew that, 
[if the proceedings against him were carried on, matters would come 
to light which he had every reason to conceal. To save himsel f 
a nd his minister, on January 24 » 167Q, he dissolved tbe Cav alier 

' Parliament, which had n ow sat for more tbM. sevenjeAn t 

12. The Meeting of the First Short Parliament. „ 

When the elections to a new Parliament — the first of three shorr 
Parliaments— were completed, Charles found that, with the ex- 
ception of at most thirty members, the opposition had gained every 
seat. Bowing to the storm, he sent his brother to Brussels, and 
expressed his readiness to place himself at the head of the Protes- 
tants of the Continent. When, however. Parliament met, on 
March 6, 1679, it was found that both Houses were more anxious 

I By the Test Act of 1672 offices only were c^losed to the Catholics (see 
p. 607) ; the oath of supremacy, which had to be taken by every member of the 
House of Commons, being held sufficient to exclude them from that Assembly. 
Peers might sit in the House of Lords without taking the oath. 
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about the fate of Pibtestantism at home than about that of Protes- 
tants abroad. The Commons renewed the impeachment of Danby, 
upon which Danby produced a free pardon from the^king. The 
Lords decided that a pardon could not be pleaded in bar of an 
irnpeachmem, but, in the eri^, proceedings ajfainsl ^ were 
dropped on his being deprived of office and committed to the 
TOwerT By the advfce Of Sir William Temple, Charles tried a new 
experiment in government. A new Privy Council was appointed 
of thirty members, fifteen being ministers of the Crown and fifteen 
influential lords and commoners, by the advice of which the king 
was always to be guided. Shaftesbury \yas appointed Pre.sMe.nt of 
this-.-Council,. but it was soon found t o bo-^too large ^ a body to 
manage M aj^SJi^liLeh. rg^j^^ and a small 

therefore forme d out oQufbr.jJ[lg^.consideratiQn of all .important 
IjUisiness^ 

13. The Exclusion Bill and the Habeas Corpus Act. 1679.— 

Charles, now that he experienced the strength of the opposition, 
waT^epared to give way on eve^ j^ept oneriit]^£jaaii> 

ttTdance hTs ^^ Tii 

of Commons was prepared to attack. He accordingly offered 
Uo place the strongest resU2ctjons upon the powcT, of a Catholic 
\king. To the House of Commons, on the other, hafid,. all restfic- 
jtions appeared. .insufficient. The meml^ers believed seriously that 
no law would be able to bind a ‘ Popish ’ king. They thought that 
if he was determined— and it was taken for granted that he would be 
determined— to overthrow the Protestant religion, he would be able . 
to do so. Lef ^-Russ ellj the eldest sop QLth&^ 4 ^uke-tff-Betl-ford— 
the chief leader of Shaftesbury’s party in the House of Commons — 
was not in the habit of using exaggerated language. Yet even he 
declared that, if James became king, his subjects must make up 
their mind to become M\apists’ or to be burnt. An^Exclusipn 
Bill \yas brought in,, excluding the Duke of York from the throne. 
,It was read twice, but not passed, as Charles first prorogued, 
land then, on May 27, dissolved Parliament. The only Act ofi 
importance produced in this Parliament was the. Habeas^. Corpus 
Ady which finally put an end to sundry by ^vhich ihe 

CrdwnTiad evaded Jhe rule requiring the issue of writs of Habeas 
CqrfuSy Sy"*^vhich prisoners secured their right to .be tried or 
liberated.^ 

14. Shaftesbury and the King. elections were 

held, with the r^uJJLilLaLt,.SLJtlQUse-of ConMBons^-w^ 

more bitterly hostile to the CoiirtJlKm Shaftesbury 

-n *'•' ss 
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wasj505^at.llie..h§igbt,atJiis^ and other informers 

were adding new lies to those which they had told before, and the 
continual trials and executions of the Catholics for participation in 
the supposed Popish Plot kept the excitement in favour of the 
Exclusion B ill at a fever heat. Sha ftesburv^s posTtToriy arverv 
similar to Pvm’s in t * ai . He had on his side the iuhSameW^l 
principle that a nation cannot safely be governed by a ruler whose 
ideas on the most important question of the day are directly bppqs^ecl 
to those of his s^^tSj and he was right, as the result showed, in 
hordjnglhat 7 in the seventeenth century, a Catholic king could not 
sa tisfactorily g overn a Protestant peoplfi. After Danb/s fall, the 
king became tKe real head of the party opposed to Shaftesbury. 
His ability had always been great, but hitherto he had alienated 
those who were disposed to be his friends by attempting to estab- 
lish! an absolute government with the help of the king of France 
and of an army dependent" on himself. He now set hirpself to 
o verthrow Shaftesbury by appealing to a popular s entiment which 
quite as strong, and migbt_.be stronger, than the dislike of a 
Catholic successor ; tha^ to say, to the horror with which any- 
thing which "^tHreatened. a new civil war filled the "hearts of his 
subject s. 

15. Shaftesbury and Halifax. 1679.- -Shaftesbury had already 
allowed it to be known that he intended, if he carried the Exclusion 
Bill, to propose that the future king should be the Puke of Mop- 
mouth. Monmouth was the eldest of Charles’s illegitimate sons, 
and it was currently, though falsely, believed that Charles had been 
privately married to his mother, so that he might rightly be re- 
garded as the heir to the Crown. Charles, who knew better than 
any one else that this story was untrue, stood faithfully by his brother, 
and, though his constancy made little impression as yet, he had 
on his side a man whose judgment might usually be taken as an 
indication of the ultimate decision of public opinion. That man 
was George Savile, Earl, and afterwards Marquis of Halifax. He 
had been one of the bitterest enemies of Danby, but he devoted 
himself to no party. He calleiihimself a Trimmer, as if his business 
was to trim the boat, and to throw himself against each party in turn 
as it grew violent in consequence of success. He now supported 
the J dng a gainst Shaftesbury, on the^grpund that it was uncertain 
whether JanVer would survive his brotherr-^^d that, if he did, he 
was. not likgly. to survive him long ; whereas, the succession of .the 
Duke of Monmouth would not only exclude from the throne^ the 
Catholic James, buXalso his daughters, who were both Protestants. 
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Monmouth had no real he red itary r ight. jtU^re ev ery lik eli- . 
hood that, even it hjLascenSeitfiE'r^ be 

opposed by partisans of James’s eldest daughter, the Princess of 
Orange, and that a 

iBTT^he Divine Right of Kings, 1679, — The fear of civil 
war already frightened some, and would in time frighten more, into 
the acceptance of a doctrine which seems very absurd now—the 
doctrine of Divine indefeasible hereditary right— that is to say, that 
the succession as it was established by English law was established 
by Divine appointment, so that, though indeed subjects might 
refuse to obey the king, if he ordered them to commit sin, it was 
their duty to bear uncomplainingly any punishment that he might 
impose on them, however tyrannical he might be. Such a doctrine 
was credited, not because those who held it were absolutely silly, 
but because they were more afraid of rebellion and civil war than 
they were of the tyranny of kings. For the present, however, such 
ideas had little hold on the new Parliament, and Charles prorogued 
it to give time for them to grow. 

17. The Highland Host. 1677— 1678,— Events were in the 
meanwhile passing in Scotland which helped to impress upon those 
who were easily frightened the idea that the only security against 
rebellion lay in a general submission to established institutions in 
Church and State. Fjpr many years Lauderdale had been, with 
Charles’s full support, the absolute ruler of Scotland. He put 
down with a high hand the opposition of noblemen in Parliament, 
but he could not put down the religious zeal of the peasants, who, 
especially in the western Lowlands, combined zeal for Presbyterian- 
ism and the Covenant with exasperation against a Government 
whichj)ersecuted them. They held meetings for prayer and preach- 
ing on the open hill-sides, and the Government, failing to suppress 
these Conventicles, as they were called, by process of law, sent into 
the disaffected districts, in 1677, a body of half-savage Highlanders 
known as the Highland Host, to reduce them to obedience by 
plunder and ,outrage. 

18. Drumclog and Bothweli Bridge. 1679.— When the High- 
land rfoiTTiaRhlone^ts-wmi^ a people whose temper 

was thoroughly soured. Political hatred of the oppressors mingled 
with religious zeal. The Covenanters, as those were called who 
denounced episcopacy as a breach of the Covenant (see p. 525), 
regarded themselves as God’s chosen people and all who sup- 
ported their persecutors as the children of the devil, against whom 
it was lawful to draw the sword. To many of the Scottish gently 

s s 
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such talk as this appeared to be contemptible and dangerous 
fanaticism. Amongst those who strove most heartily against it 
was an active officer, John Graham of Claverhouse, who, being 
employed to quiet the cdtmtiy, shot or haled to prison men whom he 
thought likely to be forward in rebellion. On May 3, 1679, a band of 
fanatics murdered, on Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, James Sharp, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, who was known to be eager to call 
for the persecution of the Covenanters, and who was peculiarly 
hated as having been once a Presbyterian himself. On June 3 
Claverhouse was driven back at Drumclog by an armed conventicle 
which he attempted to suppress. The peasants of the West rose 
in arms and declared against the king's supremacy over the Church, 
and against Popery, Prelacy, and the succession of the Duke of 
Yorjc, but on June 22, Monmouth, who had been sent at the head 
of an^army against thefttj^^dtefeated them at Bothwell. 

Ha milton, and entixely suppressed* the rebeHion. Many of the 
prisoners were executed after being tortured to extract from them 
information against their accomplices, and this cruelty was exercised 
under the orders of the Duke of York, who had been sent to 
Scotland as Lord High Commissioner.* 

19. Petitioners and Abhorrers. 1680. —Encouraged by his 
success in Scotland, Charles_.disipissed Sliaftesbury from the 
presidency of the Council and got rid of his principal supporters. 
Temple’s, reformed Council came thereby tqjin end. When Mon- 
‘TTOtltirfeturned from Scotland his father refused to sec him and 

sent him away from London. In the beginning of 1680 Shaftes- 
bury's party sent up numerous petitions to ask Charles to allow 
Parliament to meet, anihis opponents sent up petitions expressing 
abho rrence at such an attempt to force the king’s will. For a time 
the two parties were known as Petitioners and Abhorrers, names 
which were soon replaced by tho^S^of Wfiigs and TprieS. Tliese 
ceT^rareS^'liames were at first merely nicknames. The courtiers 
called the Petitioners Whigs — an abbreviation of Whigamore, the 
name by which the peasants of the west of Scotland were familiarly 
known, from the cry of ‘ Whiggam' with which they were accus- 
tomed to encourage their horses. The name Whig therefore implied 
th^the petitioners were no better thap Covenaq ting^jtebfil fi. The 
Petitioners, on the other hand, called their opponents Tories— the 
name given to brigands in Ireland, implying that 

20. The Second Short Parliament. 1680— 1681.— Each party 

' Scott s Oid Mortality is founded on these events. 
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did all that could be done to court popularity. Monmouth made 
a triumphant progress in the west of England. On the other hand, 
James, on hi^-^eti^jm from Scotland, had a good reception even in 
London, the head-quarters of his opponents. On June 26, 1680, 
Shaftesbury appeared at Westminster and indicted James as a re- 
cusant. At last, on October 21, the second Short Parliament met. 
The Exclusion Bill was rapidly pas^e 3 ^tTifoiig^^^ In 

) fhe Lords, Halifax carried the* House with him by an eloquent and 
; |::los€ly-rcasoned speech, in which the claims of the Princess of 
/Orange were dwelt on as superior to those of Monmouth, and the 
Bill was, in consequence, rejected. On December 29 Lord Staffor d, 
a Catholic peer, was executed on a false charge of a design to 
niu^ft the king. When he protested his innocence on the scaffold^ 
shouts were raised of “ God bless you, my lord ! We believe you, 
my lord !” Charles saw in these shouts an indication that the tide 
of opinion was turning in his favour, and, on January 18, 1681, dis- 
^solved Parliament. 

21. The Third Short Parliament. 1681. — Charles summoned 
a new Parliament to meet at Oxford, where it would riot be exposed 
to any violent interruption by Shaftesbury’s ‘ brisk boys '—as his 
noisy London supporters were called — who might, it was feared, 
repeat the exploits of the City mob in 1641 (see p. 535). The 
new House of Commons was again pred o minantly Whig, and it 
was thought by the Whigs that Oxford had Jbjijgp.selec 
place of meeting because the University was eminently Tory, with 
the dejiberate intention of overpowering them by force.^ 
alarm increased when they learned that the king was bringing his^ 
guards with him. Accordingly the Whigs armed themselves and 
their servants in self-defence, and, in this guise, rode into Oxford. 
Parliament was opened on March 21, 1681, and Charles . then offered 
to assent to any scheme for stripping his brother of royal authority, 
4 f only he were recognised as kin^^ Shaftesbury replied that the 
only way of ending the dispute was to declare Monmouth heir to 
the Crown. As the Commons supported Shaftesbury, Charles, on 
March 28, dissolved his third Short Parliament. So much was he 
afraid that the Whig members and their servants might lay violent 
hands on him, that he drove in one coach to Christchurch Hall, 
where the House of Lords was sitting, and sent his robes by another, 
in order that it might not be guessed that a dissolution was intended. 
Hejqon.,found that he could now count on popular support in almost 
every parr of England. Themass^of people }udg«n*iS^^ what 
they see t han b y what . limy. Jiear. The pistols in the hands of the 
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Whig members when they rode into Oxford had driven into men’s 
heads the belief that they intended to gain their ends by civil war, 
and, much as the nation disliked the idea of having a ‘ Popish ’ king, 
it disliked the idea of civil war still more, and rallied round the 
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I. Tory Reaction. i68i. — The Tory reaction which followed 
made itself especially felt in the law-courts. Judges and juries who 
had combined to send to death innocent Catholics, upon the testi- 
mony of forsworn informers, now combined to send to death ardent 
Whigs, upon the testimony of informers equally base. College, 
tlSTTn^ntor of the Protestant flail (see p. 615), was condemned 
^0 death, as having borne arms in Oxford during the last Parlia- 
ment, and others shared his fate on equally slight grounds. In the 
City of L ondon^ however, it was still impossible to secure a verdict 
against-a-Whig. Juries were everywhere nominated by the sheriff 
of the county, and sheriffs were, m political cases, ready to compose 
a jury of political partisans. In every part of England except 
Middlesex, the sheriffs were named by the king, and were, there- 
fo3 l^rje^v The City of London, which was strongly Whig, had 
the privilege of electing sheriffs fqr London and Middlesex, and 
these sheriffs took care that Middlesex juries should be composed 
of Whigs. Shaftesbury was accused of high treason, but before he 
could be tried the Grand Jury of Middlesex had to find a true bill 
against him— that is to say, to declare that there was sufficient 
evidence against him to call for a trial On November 24, x68i, the 
Grand Jury, composed of his own political partisans, threw out 
the bill, and he was at once set at liberty. 
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2. * Absolom and Achitophel.’ 1681.— A few days before Shaftes- 
bury^s release, Dryden, the greatest living , master of the heroic 
couplet, strove to stir up men’s minds against the prisoner by his 
satire of ‘Absolom and Achitophel,’ in which the part of the 
tempter Achitophel was assigned to Shaftesbury and the part of 
the tempted Absolom to Monmouth. Shaftesbury was described as 

For close designs and crooked councils fit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which worketh out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o'er-informed the tenement of clay, 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high, 

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to show his wit. 

3. The Scottish Test Act and the Duke of York’s Return. 
1681— 1682.— The ‘daring pilot’s’ course was nearly run. Before 
long, on May 27, 1682, Shaftesbury’s most conspicuous enemy, the 
Duke of York, returned from Scotland. Whilst he was in Scotland 
he had obtained an Act from the Scottish Parliament, binding op 
all officials a new test, requiring them to swear to the doctrine of 
hereditary right and to the maintenance of the episcopal Church. 
The Earl of Argyle, the son of the Marquis of Argyle, the political 
leader of the Covenanters against Charles I., having inherited his 
father’s Presbyterianism, not only refused the oath, but gave reasons ' 
for refusing. The Crown lawyers declared that his reasons poisoned 
the minds of the subjects against the king, and he was tried and 
condemned to death under an old statute against leasing-making — 
literally, the making of lies—which had been passed about a century 
before to punish court favourites who sowed dissension between the 
king and his people by poisoning the mind of the king against his 
subjects. Argyle, however, escaped to Holland, and on April 20, 
1682, James reached London. 

4. The City Elections. 1682.— The first thing on which, after 
James’s return, the king’s ministers, set their heart, was to strike a 
blow at Shaftesbury. As he lived in his house in Aldersgate Street 
aniTtooIc care nev^r to leave the City, it was impossible to bring 
him to trial as long as the sheriffs of London and Middlesex were 
Whigs. The Lord Mayor, Moore, was gained by the Court, and, 
by various unscrupulous contrivances, he secured the appointment 
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of two Tory sheriffs, and, even before the end of 2682, of a Tory 
Lord Mayor named Prichard as his own successor. There would no 
longer be any difficulty in filling the Middlesex jury box with Tories. 

$. Flight and Death of Shaftesbury, 1682— 1M3.— Shaftesbury 
had for some time been keenly alive to the danger impending over 
him. He had wild followers in the City ready to follow him in acts 
of violence, and he had proposed to Russell and Monmouth that 
the kingfs guards at Whitehall should be attacked, and the king 
compelled to do his bidding. Russell and Monmouth recoiled from 
an act of violence which would certainly end in bloodshed. Shaftes- 
bury still hoped to effect his end by the aid of his less scrupulous 
supporters ; but time slipped away, and on October 19, three days 
before Prichard^s election, he fled to Holland, where he died on 
January 22, 1683. With all his faults, he had led the way on that 
path in which the English njHion' was 7 b 6 lSre long, to walk, as he 
hg a* l&ttevly^str iyggTQt of Parliai^htary siipremacy 
wi th toleratio n for dissenkrii.and without toleration for Catholic^. 
H is p ersonal failure was due to the disquietude caused by, his tur- 
bulence in the minds of that large part of the community which 
regards orderly goyeniment as a matter of primary necessity. 

■ 6. Tfie Attack on the City. 1682— 1683. —The difficulty which 
Charles had experienced in bending the city to his will made him 
Inxious to provide against similar resistance in the future. Taking 
care to effect his objects under, at least, the form of law, he^n- 
farred ^^-^tho^dectors^in^ the City, w ho wer e calkd^^inJOiecember 
t o jc l io oso I th e Commoft -C^uncily the oath of supre macy and the 
prooXjsiavj^AJiy.-tte.Xa^^ qf having“recSv^ the 

Sarraffli^ntnin- rh*»rrli T he result was that a Tory majority 
was r^etjjxned. on the Cpmmon Council. Following up this blow 
in.. 1683, he calkd^coi Jho. City to show cause, by a writ known as 
‘ Quo Warranto^ before the K ing^s Bench, whyjls.^charter should 
not forfeited, in ,,xiQns£que having imposed irregular 

tolls mid haying attacked the king^s authority in a petition ex-, 
hibiti^jn 1680. T he Kin g ^s Bench decided against the City, and 
tlxe>.ldngjd3jgii .offered tO JCstore the charter on certain conditions, 
of jwjiich the principal was, that he was to have a veto on the 
election of its principal officers. At first the City accepted his 
tennj,, hut,, before the end of the year, it drew back, and the king 
May^ dircctly, paying 

no jfiirther regard to the municipal self-government under which 
tte. Qty had, for many centuries, conducted its own affairs. 

7. The Remodelling of the Corporations. 1683— 1684. —A 
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of Other corporate towns were treated as London 
had been treate d. By a plentiful use of writs of Q,uo Warranto^ 
tlie judges oiT circuit obtained the surrender of their charters, 
after which the king issued new ones in which Tories alone were 
named as members of the corporations. It was said of Jeffreys, 
one amongst the judges wha was most subservient, that he ^ made 
all charters, like the walls of Jericho, fall down before him.’ The 
object of these proceedings was to make sure of a Tory Parliament 
when the time came for fresh elections. In a large number of 
boroughs the corporations chose the members, and in such caSes 
wherever the corporation had been remodelled, there would be a sa'fe 
Tory seat. At the same time the laws against the Dissenters 
were strictly executed, and the prisons filled with their ministers. 

8. The Rye House Plot* . 1683. ^-When injustice is done 
under legal Torms, there are usually some persons who think it 
allowable to appeal to force. Some of Shaftesbury’s more violent 
followers formed a plot to attack the king and his brother at the 
Rye House on their return from Newmarket, and either to seize 
or murder them. The plot failed, as Charles passed the Rye House 
some days earlier than was expected, and SQyeral of the con- 
spirators were taken and executed. 

9. The Whig Combination. 1683. —The discovery of the Rye 
House Plot brought to light a dangerous combination amongst 
the Parliamentary Whigs, in whi ch M onnmutli,^Rns*=^^^^ 

Lord Howard of Escrick, and other notable persons were implicated. 
They had, indeed, kept themselves free from any intention to offer 
personal violence to the king, but they had attempted to form an ' 
association strong enough to compel him to summon another 
Parliament, though apparently without coming to a definite con- 
clusion as to the way in which they were to use compulsion. In 
their own eyes their project was no more than constitutional agita- 
tion. In the eyes of the king and of thq Crown lawyers it was a , 
preparation for rebellion. Essex committed suicide in prison, whilst 
Howard of Escrick turned informer against his friends. 

10. Trial and Execution of Lord Russell. 1683.— Russell 
was accordingly put on his trial as a traitor. In those days no 
one on his trial for treason was allowed to be defended by a 
lawyer, as far as the facts of the case were concerned, but no 
objection was taken to his having some one near him to take notes 
of the evidence and to assist his memory. “ Your friends,” wrote 
his wife to him shortly before the trial, “ believing I can do you 
some service at your trial, I am extremely willing to try. My 
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resolution will hold out, pray let yours.*^ Her offer was accepted, 
and she gave her husband all the help that it was possible to give. 
T he jury. hoM^ver. and sentence ja f 

d eath follow ed. In prison Russell was visited by two ministers, 
Tillotson and Burnet. No clergymen in England were more 
liberal-minded than these two, yet they urged the prisoner to 
acknowledge that resistance to the king was in all cases unlawful. 
Russell maintained that, in extreme cases, subjects might resist. 
Here lay the root of the political animosity between Whig and 
Tory. Whether an extreme case had occurred was a matter of 
opinion. As for the share I had in the prosecution of the Popish 
Plot,” Russell declared on the scaffold, “ I take God to witness 
that I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my heart, being then 
re^illy convinced, as I am still, that there was a conspiracy against 
the king, the nation, and the Protestant religion.” It was because 
the nation at large no longer held this to be true that the Tories 
were in power. 

1 1. .Execution of i^ernon^<ifiyEat tri^i 

Ihllwrd Though the real charjge 

against him was that of having conspired against the king, only- 
one, and that a not very credible, witness could be produced 
as ^ evT 3 e nc.e-of this ; and_th^prosecuting lawyers then brought 
forward a t reatise,^rittcn in his own hand, but neither printed nor 
circulated in manuscript, in which he had ^vocated the right of 
suBTects^ tQ.^depose. their king. This was held to be equivalent to 
WmgT second witness against him, nnH Sidney 

an^ executed He was a theoretical Republican, and it was hard 
"to Dring up against him a writing which he had never published. 
Other less important Whigs were also put to death. Monmouth 
owed his pardon to his father’s tenderness, but, as he still continued 
to bear himself as the head of a party, he was sent into honourable 
exile in Holland. 

12. Parties at Court. 1684.— In ^he spring of 1684 three years 

had passed without a Parliament, although the statute repealing 
the Triennial Act (see p. 588) had declared that Parliament ought 
to be summoned every three yejirs. So sure was Charles of his 
ground that he liberated Danby without causing a murmur 
of complaint. At Court there we ^^ Ky 

Halif ax, which u 7 gecl mat, by summoning a Parliament now, 
CEaflSS^ould not only comply with the law, but would have 
a Parliament as loyal as the Cavalier Parliament had been ; 
the other, led by Lawrence Hyde, the second son of Clarendon, 
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who had recently been created Earl of Rochester. Rochester, 
who was the highest of Tories, pointed out that the law pre -* 
scribed no means by which the king could be compelled to call 
a Parliament if he did not wish to do so, and that, after all, the 
Cavalier Parliament, loyal as it was at first, had made itself very 
disagreeable to the king during the latter years of its existence. All 
through the year Charles hesitated and left the question undecided. 
The king of France, who was renewing his aggressions on the 
Continent under the guise of legal claims, was ready to do all he 
could to prevent the meeting of an English Parliament, which 
would, in all probability, declare against him, and by sending money 
to Charles from time to time, he saved him from the necessity of 
asking his subjects for support. 

13. Death of Charles IL 1685. — O*' February 2, 1685, before 
anything had been decided, Charles was struck down by an apo- 
plectic stroke. It was soon known that he was dying. Bancroft, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke plainly to him : “ It is time,” 
he said, to speak out ; for, sir, you are about to appear before a 
Judge who is no respecter of persons.” The king took no notice, 
and, after a while, the Duke of York came to his bed-side and 
asked his brother whether he wished to be reconciled to the Church 
of Rome. “ Yes,” murmured the dying man, “ with all my heart ! * 
James sent for a priest, directing the bishops and the courtiers to 
leave the room. Charles was duly reconciled, receiving absolution 
and the sacraments of the Roman Church. He lingered for some 
days, and begged pardon of those around him. He had been, he 
said, an unconscionable time in dying, but he hoped they would' 
excuse it. On February 6 he died. 

14. Constitutional Progress. 1660—1685. —Xhe^twentyrfiye 
years of the reign of Charles II. were years , of substantial cgn- 
stitu t ion a l, progres s. Charles did not, indeed, acknowledge that 
Parliament had that right of directing the choice of his ministers 
which the Long parliament had upheld against his father in the 
Grand Remonstrance ; but though he took care that his ministers 
should be responsible to himself and not to Parliament, he had 
also taken care, on the whole, to adapt the selection of his ministers 
to the changing temper of Parliament and the nation. Clarendon, 
the Cabal, and Danby had all been allowed to disappear from 
office when Parliament turned against them. The formation of 
Parliamentary parties, again, was itself a condition of Parliamentary 
strength. The Cavalier Parliament had been weakened in its later 
years by the uncertainty of its aims. At one time .the king^s 
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France and his tendency to rest bis_^emment 
on armed force provoked a majori ty to vote against Jiijp. At 
anoth^tlm^^^^ madejy.hitn mhelr wisSes brou^ 

round a m^ority to Kis side. In 
I t He laHervears of C h^rl^s^s 
I this uncertainty was at an end. 

' Charles had thrown his depend- 
ence on France and the army into 
the background, and in a struggle, 
the successful issue of wTiich would 
bring no personal advantage to 
ihimself, had ^ken his stand on the 
intelligible principle of defending 
hiF'BiotKer^s succe ssion. He h^ 
c onsequ entty' ra^ round the 
throne ail who thought the main- 
tenance of order to be of supreme 
importance, whilst all who sus-- 
‘pected that the order which Charles 
maintained was hurtful and oppres- 
sive combined against him. This 
sharp division of p a rties ultim ately 
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recession of 


^^enythened tlie_pnwpr 
of Parliament. 


The._ip - 
of Charles’s 
had indeed 



temperance 
adversaries 

given him the upper hand 

for the time, b yt^ i( evqr 

the day came when a king 

* 

made nimself unpopular, 

a Parliament opposed to 
him would be all the 
stronger if its majority 
were of one mind in sup- 
porting definite principles 
I under de finite _ . lead ers. 

Charles Ti., in short, <h d 
not live to see the es u- 
■blishment of_Parliamen - 
t arv go^rnment, but he unwit tingly prepared the way for it. 

15. Prosperity of the CounS^.— 'm of 

civil war, which was partly the result of sad experience, was also 
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the result of the. growth of the generafwelhbeing of the community. 

of F.nplanri now enfiied eri „^eQO.ooo . Rents we re 
risisg^juid co mrnerce was ra pidly on the increase. FrMiToolo- 
nies— amongst them Pennsylvania and Carolina— were founded in 
America, in^giand itadf,the.grQwth of l{md()n,Ba&an.indfiUo 
. In those davs the Citv was the home of 


Coach of ihe latter half of the seventeenth century : from Loggan’s 
Oxonia lllustrata^ 

business was dorte to spend,the evening- and night ia the suburbs. 

j iving side by side, they clung to one another, an ^ ^h^^y civic ardour 
eated a str e ngth whic h weig hed heavily ia Jbehalancaaf^parties. 
he ODDOsition of the Citv to 


rliament in the c ml w ar, m ilitary 

pne^c£ to T he favour of t he 

Cjty had been the. chief, support, of Sbaiksbury, and it was only by 




Wagon of the second half ot the seventeenth century : Irotii Loggan’s Oxonia Illustrata. 

.pvjyrjthrowing.^;^ lauiwcipal institutions IbiiL pharl es_IL had 
cggdjed in crippling its power to inj ure him . In the m^^ntime a 
^ew for^rsnibuse s was .sj^^^ugjpg up on sites between Lincoln’s 
Inn an^wharis now known as Soho Square, and round St. James’s 
Church. The ^Court nf 

attracted to Lond on many famil ies w hich._a would 

have lived entirelyin the xoiuii^. 
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16. The Coffee Houses. -Nothing has made a greater change 
in the material habits of Europeans than the introduction of warm 
beverages. Chocolate first made its way into England in the time 
of the Commonwealth, but it was for some time regarded merely 
as a medicine, not to be taken by the prudent except under a 
physician’s orders, though those interested in its sale declared 
that it was suitable for all, and would cure every possible com- 
plaint. Chocolate was soon followed by coffee, and coffee soon 
became fashionable, not as a medicine, but as a pleasant substitute 
for beer and wine. The introduction of tea was somewhat later. 



Reaping and harvesting in the second lialf of the seventeenih century ; Cambridge in 
the distance ; from Loggan’s Cantabrigia Jllustrata. 


nj!!a&ialhfiJsign_ofj^J]iari^ 1 1, that coffee-houses arose in Lpn- 
and became places of r^rt. anawerinir the 42urp.Q$e$ of the 
moderadubs. T hey soon acaui red-jolitical importance,, matters 
of state_being often: Jiseassed in tlipm, an d the opini on of tjjeir 
frequenters car rying weigh t whh those whow^re dTrecdvTo'nce rned 
wltnGoverhm^ . i'he gathering of men of intellectual prominence 
to London was a marked feature of the time, and, except at the 
universities, there was scarcely a preacher or a theologicSl writer 
of note who was not to be found either in the episcopate or at the 
head of a London parish. 
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17. Condition of London— The arrangements 

ci\ysy>Sg?. The centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for instanci^was a 
place where rubbish was shot, and where beggars congregated. St. 
James’s Square was just as bad, whilst filthy and discoloured streams 
poured along the gutters, and carts and carriages splashed mud and 
worse than mud over the passengers on foot. 4tlbe.b,eginning of 
the reignjofjCharles II. tl ie streets wer e leftjB-darknesSi and robbers 
made an easy prey of those who venturi^ oyt^iftfr, dark. Young 
noblemen and gentlemen when drunk took pleasure in knocking 
down men and insulting women. These were they of whom Milton 
was thinking when he declared that 

In luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury, and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

Something w^s, however, done before the end of the reign to 
mitigate the dangers One man obtained a 
"patent for lighting London, and it was thought a great thing that 
he placed a lantern in front of one door inxvery.ten.in wintet' only, 
between six and midnight. 

iSrt^ainting.— The art of the time^ so jar as_painting was con- 
cerned^ was entirely in the hands of foreigners. Van Dyc k, a 
Fleming, from Antwerp, had left to the world numerous representa- 
tions of Charles. I. and HenrieUa iJiafia, "of Strafford and Laud, and 
of the ladies and gentlemen who thronged the Court. An Enghsh- 
man, Samuel Cooper, made posterity acquainted with the features of 
Cffimw^eirXsee p. 567). Charles if. again called in the services of^ 
foreigner, whose real name was Van der Goes, but who called him- 
self Lely, because his father’s house on the borders of Germany and 
the Netherlands was known by the sign of the Lily. Lely painted 
CourL beauties and Court gentlem en. He had far less power 
than Van Dyck of presenting on canvas the mind which lies 
behind the features, and in many cases those who sat to him had 
minds less worthy of being presented than those with which Van 
Dyck had to do. When Charles II. wished for a painting of 
the sea and of shipping he had to send for a Dutch painter, 
Vandevelde ; whilst an Italian, Verrio, decorated his ceilings with 
subjects taken from heathen mythology. 

19. Architecture.— In arc hitecture alon e English hands were 
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found to do the wo?;k. required ; but fo which the^ built 

was^gj^ng|tsh,but^ The rows of pillars and round arches, 

wiiS^ the* meaningless decorations which bespoke an age preferring 
Bumptuousness to beauty, superseded the quaint Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean houses, which seemed built for comfort rather than 
for display, such as Ingestre Hall (see p. 471) and Hatfield House 

(see p. 485). In the reign of 
James L, Inigo Jones planned 
the great banqueting hall at 
Whitehall (see p. 493), and so 
contemptuous was he of the great 
architecture of the middle ages, 
that he fitted on an Italian portico 
to the west front of the old St. 
Paul’s. This style of building cul- 
minated in the work of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The fire of London 
gave him an opportunity which 
lie did not throw away. The 
steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow is an 
example of his powers of design 
(see p. 614), but his greatest 
achievement, the new St. PauPs, 
was, when Charles II. died, only 
slowly rising from the ground, and 
it remained uncompleted till long 
after Charles IL had been laid in 
the grave. 

20. Science.— - The foundation . 

had jSprn e ample fru it. Halley 
and Flamsteed -were ihe— astro- 
muxisis of diejiin^ till their fame 
was eclipsed by that o f Isaac New - 
ton y uAo before the end of the reign 
of Charl^II.^was alrea^ ^jafditaHng- views con tained in 

hillPrincipia,’ in ^iyhlch the law of gravitation was set forth, though 
that work WAS noLwri itgn till after the death oTthat 

21. Difficulties of Communication.~-Difficulties oF^^muni- 
cation served both to encourage town life and to hinder 
of manufactures at any considerable distance from the sea^^e 
roads were left to each parish to repair, and the parishes usually 
did as little as possible. In many places a mere quagmire took the 
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place of the road. Young and active men, and sometimes ladies, 
travelled on horseback, and goods of no great weight were trans- 
mitted on packhorses. The family coach, in which those who were 
too dignified or too weak to ride made their way from one part of 
the country to another, was dragged by six horses, and often sank so 
deeply in the miid as only to be extricated by the loan of additional 
plough horses from a neighbouring farm, whilst heavy goods were 
conveyed in lumbering waggons, still more difficult to move even 
at a moderate speed. For passengers who could not afford to 
keep a coach the carrier's waggon served as a slow conveyance ; 
but before the end of the reign of Charles II. there had been 
introduced a vehicle known as The Flying Coach, which managed 
to perform a journey at the rate of fifty miles a day in summer 
and thirty in winter, in districts in which roads were exceptionably 
good. 

22. The Country Gentry and the Country Clergy. — These 
difficulties of communication greatly affected the less wealthy of 
the country gentry and the country clergy. A country gentle- 
man of large fortune, indeed, would occasionally visit London 
and appear as a visitor at the house of some relative or friend 
to whom he was specially attached. The movements, howevei*, 
even of this class were much restricted, whilst men of moderate 
estate seldom moved at all. The refinements which at present 
adorn country life were not then to be found. Books were few, 
and the man of comparatively slender means found sufficient 
occupation in the management of his land and in the enjoyment 
of field sports. His ideas on politics were crude, and, because 
they were crude, were pertinaciously held. The country clergyman 
was relatively poorer than the country squire ; and had few means of 
cultivating his mind or of elevating the religion of his parishioners. 
The ladies of the houses of even the richest of the landed gentry 
were scarcely educated at all, and, though there were bright 
exceptions, any one familiar with the correspondence of the seven- 
teenth century knows that, if he comes across a letter particularly 
illegible and uninteresting, there is a strong probability that the 
writer was a woman. 

23. AJJte^-bctweeathie, Gentry M the Church. — A com mon 

iife^pass ftl i tli . thexo u ntn ^nder^ naturally 

the squire anHlhej^ftor^ X 

stilC's*j*onger bon3" united them for the most part ujjaxottMaon 
Toryism. They had both suffered from tKe same"oppressipn ; ih© 
amire^of his predecHsor, ‘had been heavf^^ fined by a Puritan 
n. ' XT 
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« Piir|taji,~Lftfd. Protector, whils t the i^cjimbent.or 
ins'fredMessor hadJ^sgia.exgelle^fromJiU and deprived 

^TnsTiveWoOd'tly.Ae 53IPje, asihc^Z. T’hey therefore naturally 
clW>lw<te4J a‘.aahk&^^ !axionaJjOpMics.aMS tcUS^ 

Dissenters down , lest they should do again what men like-minded 
with themselves had done before. JlnkgS.. -SPine jother fear^ 
stronger still, p tesente d itself to them, they woul^ ehdjire almost 
anythingTrom the kinJVatKer than risk the return to power of the 
Dissenters or of the Whigs, the friends of the Dissenters. 


CHAPTER XLI 
JAMES 11. 1685—1689 
■ LEADING DATES 


Accession of James II. ........ Feb. 6, 1685 

Meeting of Parliament May 19, 1685 

Battle of Sedgemoor. . July 6, 1685 

Prorogation of Parliament Nov. 20, 1685 

The Judges allow the King’s Dispensing Power . Juneai, x686 

First Declaration of Indulgence April 4, 1687 

Second Declaration of Indulgence April aa, 1688 , 

Birth of the Son of James II June xo, 1688 

Acquittal of the Seven Bishops June 30, x688 

Landing of William of Orange . . . . , \ Nov. 5, x688 

The Crown accepted by William and Mary . Feb. X3, X689 


I. The Accession of James II. 1685.— The character of the 
new king, James II., resembled that of his father. He had thg 
same unalterable belief that whatever he wished to do was a b- 
solutely rig ht ; the same incapacity for entering into the feelings or 
motives of his opponents, and even more than his father^s inability 
to see faults in those who took his side. He was bent on procuri ng 
reli giou s. liberty for the Cat^pli cs.and at first imagined i ^ossible 
t o do this w it h the hel p . oTlBelilK'fgv aniTlmty onHeThmrc£of 
En^ifld-’ In his first speech to the Privy CounoThe announced 
his intention of preserving the established government iit'Church and 
State. He had mass, indeed, celebrated with open doors in his 
chapel at Whitehall, and he continued to levy taxe s -which A ih d 
been granted to his_ btothfir .for life gbly i..y.et, as he issued writs 
for a Parliament, these things did not count much against him. 
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Unless, indeed, he was to set the law and constitution at defiance 
he could do no otherwise than summon Parliament, as out of 
1,400,000/. which formed the revenue of the Crown, 900,000/. lapsed 
on Charleses death. James, however^ secured himself against all 
eventualities by procuring from Louis a promise of financial aid in 
case of Parliament’s proving restive. Before Parliament met, the 
king’s inclinations were manifested by sentences pronounced by 



James 1 1. : from the National Portrait Gallery. 


judges eager to gain his favour. On the one hand, Titus Oates was 
subjected to a flogging so severe that it would have killed anyone 
less hardy than himself. ’ On the other hand, Richard Baxter^ th e 
most learagd. and moderate of Dissenters, was sent to prison after 
belir^scolded and insulted by Jeffreys, who, at the end of the late 
reign, had, through James’s influence, been made Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. 


T T 2 
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2. A Tory Parliaments^ 1685.— Parliament met on May 19. 
; rhe House ot Lommonslyas Torv^^^ an enormous _maiority, 
)artly Because the remodelied corporations (see p. 625) returned 
tory members, but still more because the feeling of the country 
ran strongly in Jameses favour. Commons granted to him 

th^full revenue which had „been enjoyed by his brother, and 
refusVd to listen to a few of its members who raised objections 
to” some things which had been recently^ohe. The House had 
not been long in session when it heard of two invasions, the one in 


Scotland and the other in England. 

3. Argyle's Landing. 1685. — Scotland the upper classes 

were animated by 
a savage resolve 
to keep no terms 
with the Cove- 
nanters, whose fa- 
natical violence 
alarmed them. 
The Scottish Par- 
liament, soon after 
the accession of 
James, passed a 
law punishing with 
death any one at- 
tending a conven- 
ticle. Argyle, be- 
lieving, in his exile 
in Holland, that 
all honest Scots 
would be ready to 
join him against 
the tyranny of 
the Government, 
sailed early in May at the head of a small expedition, and arrived 
in the Firth of Clyde. He had himself no military skill, and his 
followers, no less ignorant than himself, overruled everything that 
he proposed. Soon after landing he was captured and carried to 
Edinburgh, where, as he was already legally condemned to death 
(see p. 623), he was executed on June 30 without further trial. On 
the night before his death a member of the Council came to see 
him in his cell, where he found him in a placid slumber. The 
visitor rushed off in agony to the house of a friend. “I have 
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been,” he said, “ in Argyle's prison. I have seen him within an 
hour of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as ever man did. But as 
for me—” His voice failed him, and he could say no more. 

4. Monmouth's Landing. 1685.— In the meanwhile Monmouth, 

the champion of jhe JB is &c n te r &^and,^ had, 

on ^-fnmrlT^Tand^d So popular was he in the west of 

England that the trained bands could not be trusted to oppose 
him, and he was left unassailed till regiments of the regular army 
could be brought against him. The peasants and townsmen of 
the western counties flocked to join Monmouth, and he entered 
Tauntog at the head of 5,000 men ; but not a single country gentle- 
man gave him his support. Parliament passed against him an 
Act of Attainder, condemning him to death without further 
trial, and the king marched in person against him at the head 
of a disciplined force. Monmouth declared himself to be the 
legitimate king, and, his name being James, he was popularly 
known amongst his followers as King Monmouth, in order to pre- 
vent confusion. He advanced as far as Philip’s Norton : there, 
hopeless of gaining support amongst the governing classes,, he 
fell back on Bridgwater. The king fbllowed him with 2,500 regular 
troops, and 1,500 from the Wiltshire trained bands. Monmouth 
was soldier enough to know that, with his raw recruits, his only 
chance lay in surprising the enemy. The king’s army lay on 
l^e^moor. and ^ , M jJje early morning of July 6, at- 

jte ^teci to fall on the enemy unawares^ ^ Broad ditches fiHed with 
water checked his course, and t¥e sun was up before he reached 
his goal. It was inevitable that he should be beaten ; the only 
wonder was that his untrained men fought so long as they did. 
Monmouth himself fled to the New Forest, where he was captured 
and brought to London. James admitted him to his presence, but 
refused to pardon him. On July 15 he w as exec uted as an attainted 
[traitor without further trial. 

5. The Bloody Assizes. 1685.— Large numbers of Monmouth’s 
followers were hanged by the pursuing soldiers without form of 
law. Many were thrust into prison to await their trial, feffrevs . 
th^mgst insole nt of the iudgC5>>was seat tp holdj^jn thejyeatern 
c ounties^ wEaT will always be known as the Bloody Assizes.^ It is 
true that the law which he had to administer was cruel, but 
Jeffreys gained peculiar obloquy by delighting in its cruelty, and 
by sneering at its unhappy victims. At Winchester he condemned 
to death an old lady, Alice Lisle, who was guilty of hiding in her 
house two fugitives from vengeance. At Dorchester 74 persons 
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were hanged. In Somersetshire no less than 233 were put to death. 
Jeffreys overwhelmed his victims with scornful mockery. One of 
them pleaded that he was a good Protestant : Protestant ! ” cried 
Jeffreys, “you mean Presbyterian; I’ll hold you a wager of it. 

I can smell a Presbyterian forty miles.” Some one tried to move 
his compassion in favour of one of the accused. “ My lord,” he 
said, “this poor creature is on the parish.” “ Do not trouble your- 
selves,” was the only answer given, “ I will ease the parish of the 
burden,” and he ordered the man to be hanged at once. The 
whole number of those who perished in the Bloody Assizes was 
J20, whilst 841 were transported to the West Indies to work as 
^aves under a broiling sun. James welcomed Jeffreys on his 
return, at ^ made him Lprd Chancello r as a reward for his achieve- 
ments. 

6. The Violation of the Test Act. 1685.-— James’s success made 
him believe that he could overpower any opposition. He had already 
ihbf^iased his army and had appointed officers who had refused to 
fSke thejest."' On his return t o Lo ndon he resolved to ask Pajdi^pent 
tOTSfi a Tthe 1 esT Act, and^i^issed j^ 'arifax l^refusingto support 
his proposal " It would prc)Bably haveT^een^lffici^^ obtain 
fhtriepc’ai even of the Recusancy Laws which punished Catholics for 
acting on their religious belief. It was not only hopeless, but rightly 
hopeless, for him to ask for a repeal of the Test Act, which, as long 
\as a Catholic king was on the throne, stood in the way of his filling 
iall posts in the army as well as in the state with men who would 
jbe ready to assist him in designs against the religion and liberties 
’bf Englishmen. If anything could increase the dislike of the 
^nation to the repeal of the Test Act it was the fact that, in that 
“fvery year, Louis had revoked the Edict of Nantes issued by his 
^ancestor, Henry IV., to protect the French Protestants, and had 
handed them over to a cruel persecution. It might be fairly argued 
that what Louis had done, James, if he got the power, might be 
expected to do hereafter. 

7. Breach between Parliament and King. 1685. — ^^When 
the Houses, which had adjourned when the king went into the 
West, met again on November 9, James informed them not only 
that he had appointed officers disqualified by law, but that he was 
determined not to part with them. The House of Commons, the 
most loyal House that had ever been chosen, remonstrated with 
him, and there were signs that the Lords intended to support the 
remonstrance. On November 20 James prorogued Parliament. 

8. The Dispensing Power. z686. — Like his fa ther^ Jame s 
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liked to think that, when he broke the laws, he was acting legally, 
and he remembered that the Crown had, in forpier days, exercised 
a power of dispensing with the execution of the laws (see p. 604). 
Thl5rpdWerKa^Tn3eed,be^^ by the Parliament in 1673 

(see p. 606), but there was no statute or legal judgment declaring 
it to be forbidden by law. James now.wa 0 ifi 4 Jo get a decision from 
the judges that he possessed^^the dispensing power, and when 
he found that fournsf the jtidg^^ disagreed with him, be replaced 
them by four jiidgeS'^who would decide in his favour. Having 
thus packed the Bench, he procured the bringing of a collusive 
action against ^.Edjyard ^,Hales,^ who, haymg bee n app ointed an 
officer in the army, had, as a Catholic, refused to take the test. 
Hales produced a dispensation from theking, and,onJune2ii 1686,, 
the judges decided that such dispensations freed those who received 
them from the penalties imposed by any laws whatever. 

9. The Ecclesiastical Commission. 1686. -James, in virtue of 
his dispensing power, had already authorised some clergymen of 
the Church of England, who had turned Roman Catholics, to retain 
their benefices. Obadiah Walker, the Master of University Coll ege, 
Oxford, became a Roman Catholic, set up a press for the printing 
of Roman Catholic tracts, and had mass celebrated openly in the, 
college. Yet he was allowed to retain his post. Then the king ap-| 
pointed Massey, an avowed Cnthnljr^ tn the Deanery of 

Christchurch. and Tarker, a secret Roman Catholic, to the Bishopric 
of Oxford. Natufally the clergy who retained the principles of the 
Church of England preached sermons warning their hearers against 
the errors of the Church of Rome. James ordered them to be 
silent, and directed Compton, Bishop of London, to suspend 
.^harp, the Dean of Norwich, for preaching against the Papal 
doctrines. As Compton refused to obey, James, ..on July ii, 
constituted an. Eccl esiastical Com mission Court, at the head of 
which was J effreyT** TtTslrueTfia^ ^urt of High Commission 

had been abolished by a statute of the Long Parliament, but 
James argued that his father^s court, having power to punish the 
laity as well as the clergy, could be abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment, whereas, a king being supreme governor of the Church, 
might provide for the punishment of the clergy alone, in any way 
that he thought fit, without taking account of Acts of Parliament. 
The first act of the new court was to suspend Compton for his 
refusal to suspend Sharp. James therefore had it in his power to 
stop the" mouths of all the religious teachers in the realm. 

10. Scotland and Ireland. 1686— 1687.— In Scotland James 
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insisted on a Parliamentary repeal of all laws imposing penalties 
on Roman Catholics. The Scottish Parliament, subservient as it 
had been to Charles IL, having refused to comply with this demand, 
5ames dispensed with all these laws by his own authority, thereby 
making Scottish Episcopalians almost as sullen as Scottish 
Covenanters. In Ireland James had on his side the whole Catholic 
Celtic population, which complained of wrongs committed against 
their religion and property by the English colonists. James deter- 
mined to redress these wrongs. In February, 1687, he sent over to 
I reland as T^p^H^- Dfipiify the E arl of Tyrconnpl v irhnrp chara fc t er 
was low, and who had been known at Charles’s Court as Lying 
Dick Talbot. He was, however, a Roman Catholic, and would 
carry out the king’s will in Ireland without remorse. 

11. The Fall of the Hydes. 1686—1687. — To make way for 
Tyrconnel, the former lord-lieutenant. Clarendon, the eldest son of 
the late Chancellor, was recalled from Ireland, his fall being pre- 
ceded by that of his younger brother Rochester (see p. 627). 
Rochester was devoted to the maintenance of the Royal power ; 
but James told him that he must change his religion if he wished 
to keep his office, and on his refusal he was dismissed. 

12. The Declaration of Indulgence. 1687.— The dismissal of 

Rochester was the strongest possible evidence that James’s own 
spirit was intolerant. Yet he was driven, by the course which he 
had taken, into the adoption of the principle of toleration, and no 
doubt persuaded himself that he accepted toleration on its own 
merits. At first he had hoped to obtain favours for the Roman 
Catholics with the goodwill of the Church of England, whilst 
continuing the persecution of Dissenters. He now knew that this 
was impossible, and he therefore resolved to make friends of the 
Dissenters by pronouncing for a general toleration. He first had 
private interviews with the leading men in both Houses, in the hope 
that they would, if Parliament were re-assembled, assist in the 
repeal of all penal laws bearing on religion. These closetings, as 
thejrwere called,* proving ineffectual, he issued, by his own authority, 
on April 4, i687i a Declaration gf , Inf|nlgfinre^ suspending al l laws 
against Roman Catholics a nd Dissenters aijke^ and giving per- 
i pission to both The result of the 'necrarafion 

was not all that James desired. Many of the Dissenters, indeed, 
accepted their freedom joyfully. Most of them, however, dreaded 
a gift which seemed only intended to elevate the Roman Catholics, 
and opened their ears to the pleadings of the Churchmen, who now 

* Because the interviews took place in the king’s closet, or private room; 
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assured their old enemies that if they would have a little patience 
they should, in the next Parliament, have a toleration secured 
by law. This, argued the Churchmen, would be of far more use 
to them flian one granted by the king, which would avail them 
nothing whenever the king died and was succeeded by his 
Protestant daughter, the Princess of Orange. 

13. The Expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen. 1687.— 
Scarcely was the Declaration issued when James showed how little 
he cared for law or custom. There was a vacancy in the President- 
ship of Magdalen College, Oxford, and James commanded the 
Fellows to choose one Farmer, a man of bad character, and a 
Roman Catholic. On April 15 the Fellows, as they had the un- 
doubted right to do, chose Hough. In June they were summoned 
before the Ecclesiastical Commission, which declared Hough's 
election to be void, and ordered them to choose Parker, who, 
though at heart a Roman Catholic, was nominally the Protestant 
Bishop of Oxford (see p. 638). They answered simply that, as 
Hough had been lawfully elected, they had no right to choose 
another President in his lifetime. Jeffreys bullied them in vain. 
James insisted on their accepting Parker, and on acknowledging 
the legality of the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
All but two, having refused to submit, were turned out of the 
College and left to beg their bread. When the Commissioners 
attempted to install Parker in his office not a blacksmith in Oxford 
would consent to break open the lock of the President's lodgings. 
The servants of the Commissioners were at last employed to 
force the door, dnd it was in this way that Parker took possession 
of the residence to which Hough alone had a legal claim. The 
expelled Fellows were not left to starve, as there was scarcely a 
gentleman in England who would not have been proud to receive 
one of them into his house. 

14. An Attempt to pack a Parliament. 1687.— James was 
anxious to obtain Parliamentary sanction for his Declaration of 
Indulgence. He dissolved the existing Parliament, hoping to*find 
a new one more to his taste. As he had packed the Bench of 
Judges in 1686, he tried to pack a Parliament in 1687. A. board of 
regulators was appointed, with Jeffreys at its head, to remodel the 
corporations once more, appointing Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
to sit in them. James expected that these new members would elect 
tolerationists to the next House of Commons. So strong, however, 
was public opinion against the king that even the new members 
cHbsen expressly to vote for the king's nominees could not be relied 
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on. The design of calling a new Parliament was therefore aban- 
doned for the time 

15. A Second Declaration of Indulgence. i688.-~Qn Anril 22. 

1688, second Declaration of Indulgen ceridTtC^ 

ordered to be read iri all tlie church^^ Most of the clergy objecting 
fo"leaa“"il, 'sTvifl' WfflOpTs^ a petition asking that the clergy 
might-.be excused* Six of these bishops — Bancroft, the Arch- 
iDishop of Canterbury, who was the seventh, having been for- 
bidden to appear before the king— presented the petition to 
James at Whitehall. James was startled when it was placed in 

his hands. ‘‘ This,” he said, “ is a great 
^ surprise to me. I did not expect this 

from your Church, especially from some 
of you. This is a standard of rebellion.” 
In vain the bishops protested that they 
hated the very sound of rebellion. James 
would not listen to their excuses. “ This,^ 
he persisted in saying, ‘‘is rebellion. 
This is a standard of rebellion. Did 
ever a good churchman question the 
dispensing power before ? Have not 
some of you preached for it and written 
for it ? It is a standard of rebellion. I 
will have my declaration published.” One 
of the bishops replied that they were 
bound to fear God as well as to honour 
the king. James only grew more angry 
Dress of a bishop in the second and told them, as he sent them away, that 

tury: from Sandford’s he would keep their petition, with the 
^ion Procession of James j„tention of taking legal proceed- 

ings against them, “God,” he said, as 
he dismissed them, “ has given me the dispensing power, and I 
will maintain it. I tell you there are still seven thousand of your 
Church who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

16. Resistance of the Clergy. 1688.— When the day came for 
the reading of the Declaration scarcely a clergyman obeyed the 
king^s order. In one of the London churches Samuel Wesley, 
father of the John Wesley who was, by his preaching, to move the 
hearts of the next generation, preached a sermon on the text, “ Be 
it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve* thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” In West* 
minster Abbey, when the officiating minister, Bishop Sprat, a 
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courtly prelate, began to read the Declaration, the whole congre- 
gation rose in a body and streamed out of the church. 

17. The Trial of the Seven Bishops. 1688.— James ordered 
that the^'^'se^ lJfc llo p i s houl d be tri e d, on tbe-p lea that their 
petition was a seditious libel. The trial took place in Westminster 
Hall on June 29. The first difficulty 0/ the prosecution was to 
show that the so-called libel had been published — that is to say, 
had been shown to any one —as no one was present besides the 
bishops when James received it, and the king could not be put 
into the witness-box. At last sufficient evidence was tendered by 
the Earl of Sunderland— a minister who, unlike Rochester, had 
changed his religion to keep his place— to convince the court that the 
petition had been delivered to James. The lawyers on both sides 
then addressed the jury on the question whether the petition was 
really a libel. The jury retired to deliberate, and at first nine of them 
were for the bishops and three for the king. Two of the Jatter gave 
way, but the other, a certain Amold, who was the king’s brewer, held 
out. Whatever I do,” he said, “ I am sure to be half ruined. If I 
say Not Guilty 1 shall brew no more for the king, and if I say Guilty 
I shall brew no more for anybody else.” He decided that the king’s 
custom was the best worth keeping. To a gentleman named 
Austen who proposed to argue with him he replied that his mind 
was already made up. ‘‘If you come to that,” replied Austen, 

“ look at me. I am the largest and strongest of this twelve ; and / 
before I find such a petition a libel, here I will stay till I am no/ 
bigger than a tobacco pipe.” The jury were locked up through^ 
the night, and when the morning of the 30th came Arnold had 
given way. A verdict of Not Guilty was given in. The crowds in 
Westminster Hall and in the streets of London burst out into 
shouts of joy. At Hounslow, where James was reviewing the 
regiments on which he trusted to break down all popular resistance, 
the soldiers shouted like the rest. James asked what it all meant. > 
“ Nothing,” he w^ told ; “ the soldiers are glad that the bishops 
are acquitted.” “ Do you call that nothing?” he answered. “ So 
much the worse for them.” 

18. Invitation to William of Orange. 1688.— The acquittal 
of the Bishops would, but for one circumstance, have strengthened 
the nation in its resolution patiently to wait till James’s death 
^placed his daughter on the throne. On Tun e 10. however, a son 
^^ been 3 QrQj^^mes, ap 4 -t^ changed the whdesituatm 
'fhebioy would be educated in his father’s religion, and England , 
was threatened with a Roman Catholic dynasty in which each 
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successive ruler would, from his childhood, be brought up in the 
belief that he might break through all legal restraints whenever he 
could have the approval of judges appointed by himself and liable 
to dismissal whenever he pleased. At first the general dislike of this 
disagreeable fact took the shape of incredulity, and it was almost 
without a shadow of foundation, that the boy 
wtirT^suppositidou^^ child procured from some poor mother and 
brouglit in a warming-pan into the queen^s chamber. Whether he 
wei^ supposititious or not, there was no doubt that he would be 
treated as James’s heir. Tories were as much concerned as Whigs 
at the prospect before them. The doctrine of non-resistance was 
forgotten, and on Jutie 30, the day of the bishops’ acquittal, seven 
important personages, some being Whigs and some Tories, invited 
the Prince of Orange to land with an armed force to defend the 
liberties of England. 

19. Landing of William. 1688. — William would probably not 
have accepted the invitation if the constitutional rights of English- 
men had alone been at stake ; but he had made it the object of his 
life to struggle against Louis, and he knew that war was on the point 
of breaking out between Louis and an alliance in which almost 
every European prince took part excepting James. He accepted 
the invitation that he might bring England into that alliance ; 
and made preparations, which could not be hidden from James 
1 James made concessions, abolished the Ecclesiastical Commission^ 
pave back the charters of the City of London and the other cor- 
fcomtibns, and restored the Fellows of Magdalen. Anxious as 
was to come, he was delayed for some finie! The army of 
Louis was on the southern frontier of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
William could not stir as long as an invasion of his Spanish allies 
was threatened. Louis, however, offered James the assistance of 
his fleet to repel the expected Dutch expedition, James replied 
that he was quite able to take care of himself. Louis lost his 
temper, withdrew his army from the frontier of the Netherlands, 
and sent it to begin the war with the allies by burning and ravaging 
the Palatinate. William put to sea, intending to land in Torbay. 
On the morning of November 5 it was found that the fleet had 
passed the haven for which it was bound ; and as the wind was 
blowing it strongly on, there seemed no possibility of returning. 
William believed that nothing but failure was before him. You 
may go to prayers, doctor,” he said to Burnet, an English clergy- 
man who accompanied him; “all is over.’^ In a moment the 
wind changed and bore the fleet back into Torbay, and ,WUli^ni 
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was enabled to land safely at Brixham. Burnet, a warm-hearted 
but garrulous and inquisitive man, began asking him questions 
about his plans. If there was one thing that William disliked 
more than another, it was the interference of clergymen in military 
matters. He therefore looked Burnet in the face, replying only by 
another question : “ Well, doctor, what do you think of pre- 
destination now ?” Both he and Burnet were convinced that God 
had Himself guided them thus far in safety for the deliverance 
of His people. 

20. William’s March upon London. 1688. — WiH ig.m march ed 
upon Lojjdqn^ and, after a while, _the gentry of the counties 
through which he passed poured in to support him. The north 
and the midlands rose under the Earls of Devonshire and Danby 
and other lords. Whig and Tory. The doctrine of non-resistance 
was thrown to the winds. James set out with his troops to 
combat William. He reached Salisbury, but the officers of his 
owF'alTT^ h\i courtiers deserted him. Amongst those who 
fled to WjU jain wQSi I^nr d known as. thfi..Duke 

of M arlborough, and the greatest soldier of the age.^ He had re- 
ceived many favours fronTJames^ wfiicTi'lielio^^ f^aid by inciting 
all those whom he could influence to abandon their king. Amongst 
these was James’s younger daughter Anne, over whom Churchill’s 
wife exercised a most powerful influence, and who now, together 
with her husband, Prince George of Denmark, fled to William. 

hjs. Way back to London, wl)ich 
he reached on Novepiber 27. On the 30th he ordered the pre- 
paraTToiL^ -the election of a Parliament, and proposed 

an accommodation with William, who by that time had reached 
Hungi^rford.* It was agree^Than^bth armies should remain at 
a distance of forty miles from London in order to enable the 
new Parliament to meet in safety. James was, in reality, de- 
termined not to submit. On December 10 he sent his wife and 
son to France. On the nth he attempted to follow them, burning 
the writs and dropping the great seal into the Thames, in the 
hope that everything might fall into confusion for want of the 
symbol of legitimate authority. There were riots in London, and 
the Roman Catholic chapels were sacked and destroyed. There 
was a general call to William to hasten his march. On the 12th, 
however, James was stopped near Sheerness by some fishermen 
and brought back to London. William had no mind to have a 
second royal martyr on his hands, and did everything to frighten 
James into another flight. On December 18 James left London 
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and William arrived at Whitehall. On December 23, with William’s 
connivance, James embarked for France. 

21. A ConventioiL Parliament Summoned. 168 8.— Amongst 
the crowd which welcomed William was Sergeant Maynard, an 
old man of ninety. “ You must,” said William to him, “ have sur- 
vived all the lawyers of your standing.” “Yes, sir,” replied 
Maynard, “and, but for your Highness, I should have survived 
the laws too.” He expressed the general sense of almost every 
Englishman. How to return to a legal system with the least 
possible disturbance was the problem to be faced. William con- 
sulted the House of Lords and an assembly composed of all persons 
who had sat in any of Charles’s Parliaments, together with special 
representatives of the City. Members of James’s one Parliament 
were not summoned, on the plea that the return to it of members 
chosen by the remodelled corporations made it no true Parliament. 
The body thus co nsultj^^dvised, Wiljiam to call- ar HSonventio n, 

wQuId ^^ a Pa^ament in everything except that ihe^^J^ 
no king to sumjQfvqa. 

22. The Throne declared Vacant 1689.— On January 22, 

Conven tinri Tbg of Commons contained a 

majority of Whigs, whilst the Tories were in a majority^inlhe Lords. 
On the 28th the Commons resolved that “king James 1 1 .^ having 
iendeavoured to subvert the constitution of the*lang 3 !om by breaking 
|the original contract between king and people, and by the advice 
[of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the funda- 
pnental laws and having withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, 
liad abdicated the government, and that the throne had thereby 
pecpme vacant.” This lumbering resolution was unanimously 
"adopted. The Whigs were pleased with the clau se which made 
the^y^CAncy.jo£ 4 he-throne d§£end on James’s misgovernmgiL-ai^ 
the Tories were pleased- with Jhe^ cjause jwhlql^ it depend 
jon his ^o^alled voluntary aMi^tJi^ji. The Tor ies m Jhe Lords 
prop^eilthat James sT^lJ remain nominally king, but that the 
country should be governed by a regent. D anby^ however, and a 
smaTlcMLClES^iiSpartadjlhelWh^^^ and the BrQBasaLa»s 
tgjectj^. _Panby had, indeed, a plan of his own. James, he held, 
ha dlre^l ly abdicated, q»^d the crown Ijadi therefore passed to thej 
uext heir._ That heir was not, according to him, the supposititious 
infant, but the eldest daughter of James, Mary Princess of Orange, 
who was now in her own right queen of England. It was an 
ingenious theory, but two circumstances were against its being 
carried into practice. In the first place, Mary scolded .Danby for 
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daring to set her above her husband. In the second place William 
made it known that he would neither be regent nor administer the 
government under his wife. Danby therefore withdrew his motion, 
and on February 6 the Lords voted, as the Commons had voted 
before, that James had abdicated and the throne was vacant. 

23. William and Mary io be Joint Sovereigns. x689.— A 

I^clarati^^ prepared condemning the d is pensing 

]^wSrSiaiefy exercised and the oth^r^g^iSSgant actions of 
j^es ll;rwhtle bodrTTo uses^^c in offerin g tKe crown to 

Willisimand^laSIas ]omf ^p^ ^igns... As long as William lived 
he’^'^^s to administer the government Mary only attaining to 
actual power in the event of her surviving her husband. After 
the death of both, the crown was to go first to any children which 
might be bom to them, then to Anne and her children, and, lastly, 
to any children of William by a second wife in case of his surviving 
Mary and marrying again. As a matter of fact, William had no I 
children by Mary, who died about eight years before him, and he 
never married again. On February 13 William and Mary accepted 
the crown on the conditions offered tOj^them. 

24. Character of the Revolution,—The^ main characteristic 

the r evolution thus effected was that iLestablished the supre- 

rnacy of Parliame|}LJiy.5etting up a king and queen^Yirho owed 
jtheir '^osliion^o a Parliamentary vote. People had been found] 
tto hefieve that James 11. was king by a Divine right. Nobody j 
fcould believe that of William. Parliament, which bad set him up, ‘ 
icould pull him down, and he would have therefore to conform his ' 
government lo the will of the nation manifested in Parliament. 
The political revolution of 1689 succeeded, whilst the Puritan 
Revolution of 16^1 falle^^feecat^se, in 1641, the political aim of 
setting^ the ParliamehT above the king was cojmplicated by an^ 
ecclesiastical dispute which had split Parliament an d the n ation ij3y|;p 
t w^ Fdstilenp art ies. In 1689 there was practically neitheTaTpolidcal. 
nor an ecclesia stical dispiitei Tories and Whigs combine^^ 
su pport iKe change , and Churchmen and Dissenters made common 
cauge^a^mst the small Roman Catholic minority wiiich"Tiadl3>h1y ' 
been dangerous because-it hadthe Crown at its backVand becattse 
the Crown hid been supported by Louis and bis armies. A Revo- 
lution thus effecfed'was, no doubt, far less complete than that which 
had been aimed at by the more advanced assailants of the throne 
of Charles I. It did not aim at changing more than a small part 
of the political constitution of the country, nor at changing any 
part whatever of its social institutions. I ts programme, in short, was 
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onie for a single generation, not one, like that of the ‘ Heads of the 
Proposals ' (see p. 5 $ 5) or the ‘ Agreement of the People ^ (see p. $ 56) 
for several generations. Consequently it did not rouse the anta- 
gonism which had been fatal even to the best conceived plans of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate. It is much to be regretted that 
the moral tone of the men who brought about the Revolution of 1689 
was lower than that which had brought about the Revolution of 
1641. That this was the case, however, was mainly the fault of 
the unwise attempt of the Puritans to enforce morality by law. 
The individual liberty which was encouraged by the later revolu- 
tion would in due time work for morality as well as for political 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
« 

WILLIAM III. AND MARY 11 . 

WILLIAM III. 1689-1702. MARY ftl 1 ^ 8^1694 

LEADING DATES 


The Mutiny Act and the Toleration Act . . . ^ Z6S9 

Battle of KilHecrankie ...... July 27, 1689 

Relief of Londonderry J uly 30* 1689 

Battle of the Boyne July z, Z690 

Surrender of Limerick Oct. 3, itgi 

Massacre of Glencoe Feb. Z3, z69a 

Battle of La Hogue May Z9, zdga 

The Frt’mation of the Whig Junto .... z 093 '-r 894 

The Triennial Act Z694 

Death of Mary Dec. 38, 1694 


'I. The* new Government and the Mutiny Act. 1689.— It was 
unlikely that William would long be popular. He was cold and 
reserved, and he manifestly cared more for the struggle on the 
Continent than for the strife which never ceased between English 
parties. Yet he was sagacious enough to know that it. was only 
by managing English affairs with firmness and wisdoiit that he 
could hope to carry England with him in his conflict with France ; 
and he did his work so w^ll that, though few of his new subjects 
loved him, most of them learned to respect him. As he owed 
his crown to the support of both parties, he chose his first ministe rs 
frombotk' in March his tirrone was exposed to some danger. 
TE? army was dissatisfied in consequence of the shabby part which 
III. ■ UU 
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, it had played when called on to defend James IL, and one 
ment mutinied. Only the Dutch troops could be trusted, and it 
was by them that the mutiny was Suppressed. The punishment 
tjkef mutinous soldiers by courts martial had been forbidden by the 
^Petition of Right (sec p. 508). Parliament now passed a Mu^tinv Act^ 



William III. 


n^ajntenjuce pldi§gipline ^by sucli courts for- 
be<^ since renewed fronuyear to 
yggir^^ ^a Q-s^ if it dropped, theTcmg would have no lawful pieans 
pLg ^aiBlB f disciplincj Earljament t hus.jaainta !"<= 
hn-army. 

2. The Toleration Act and the Nonjurors. 1689. — Still more 
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‘imporeant was^the Toleratiop Act, which, gave to .Dis.s.enters ,the 
legal rii^t to worshi p publicly, on complying with certain formal- 
ities. Frpm”tfi!s ‘t 3 [«afion Unitarians and Roman Catholics were 
excb ded. The great mass of frole'sTahl Dissenters., were well 
'sTtisfied, and the chief cause of religious strife was thus remove^ 



.A ' : Mary II. ' 


An attempt made to carry a Comprehension Bill (see pp. 598, 599), 
which was intended to attract Dissenters to the Church by altering 
the Prayer Book, ended in complete failure. All ho lders of office in 
Church and Slate were required to ta ke th e oatlis of supremacy andf 
allegiance to the new sovereigns." About 400 -o f fee filergy with^' 

Archbishop.Sancroft and sixothw.-lMshj|n».4efiised-t<rswear. Their 

' ■ ' ' u u a 
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offices were con ferred on others, and they^ holding that they and 
those who. continued to acknowledge them were the true Church, 
founded^ body, which, under, the name of continued to 
exist for nm rfLthfl^ ^ — 

, 37 Lock?s Letters on Toleration. 1689. —Tfae Toleration^ Act 

t If was in the mainjhe jmjlpXthe chan^ft„whichJ^ 

IvTpinrticakdrcu^ .since the .Restoration. 

SjESThiad reaso n to b e afraid of Rprnan Catholics, and were^np 
lo^ er afr aid^ Dissenters^ Xfongside of this political chanp, how- 
ever, Tiad grown up a change of opinion amongst the thinking men 
who had especial influence in the Whig party. In 1689 the philo- 
sopher Locke published his ‘ Letters on Toleration.’ They were 

much less heroic than Milton’s 
‘ Areopagitica ’ (see p. 546Vand 
instead of dwelling on the bracing 
effects of liberty on the human 
spirit, maintained the view that 
the State had no business to int.er- 
fSr^vi tlTreliffl ""A 

thurch, accordmg'^to Locke, was 
‘ a voluntary society of men join- 
ing themselves together of their 
own accord, in order to the 
public worshipping of God in 
such manner as they shall judge 
acceptable to Him and effectual 
Royal Arms as borne by William UI. tO the salvation of their SOUls.’ 

On such voluntary associations 
the State had no right to impose penalties. 

4. Establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland. i689.--In 
Scotland and Ireland William haS to fight for his crown. In Scot- 
land, before the Parliament met, the Episcopal clergy were 
* rabbled,’ that is to say, were driven from their parishes with insult 



and SU-usage by angry crowds. Vajdiament then ^eclar^A 
fo have -tl>a-.^iauun.anH gaua.iL-tn William a^d Marv. 

iLalso ^clare d^Eresbvterianism ta be.the.l®UgfH>l^^thSSa^i 3 ^. 

5. Kiffiecrankie. 1689. — To many of the nobles the establish- 
ment of a clergy which owed them no respect was distasteful, and 
^me, of whom the most conspicuous were the fWdni^ 

and Vismun^undee , who h?d i l ately been known as Graha m 
of p *hpir HYffr ^s Tame s. Goridoo 

held out in Edinburgh Cfi^tlfriill June 1 r DMnd^Tollowingibe 
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tte Hignlana clans around him. On July 27, he drew up ms 

.force oft' the'fl^'gretind^at fhh' head of the pass ofijyj||mg|j|l^|e. 

WillianiTs geneiil Sfac kav.'foned up the steep TiiHsidfe to atteck 

him. ^.His soldiers had been supplied^^^ 

with bayonets, a new French inven- A P . 

tion intended to make each soldier M ' . 

a pikeman as well as a musketeer. / 1 

The invention had not yet been per- 1 | 

fected, and the bayonets had to be 1 | < 

fixed in the muzzles of the guns. I 

When Mackay’s men reached the I 

top exhausted by the climb and the | 

summer heat, they fired their shots, | 

and then, seeing the Highlanders 1 iU| 

rushing upon them, fumbled with ' 1 ||||f 

their bayonets. Before they could I jH| 

get them fixed the Highlanders, 

with their flashing broadswords, were ^ ^ 

upon them. DijxnieghadA ^ 

hy the first^fir^^ but his men swept |' 1 j^®®***^ 

the lowland soldiers down the pass, \ | 

leaping lightly over the rocks and | # ^ 

slaying as they went. The High- ij a 

landers, caring more for plunder -I 

than for James, returned home to J 

deposit their booty in safety^ ^ ^ ^ 

6. The Pacification of the High- * "j 

lands. 1691— 1692.— -The High- | 

landers w^re poor,^and^m 1691 a djs- ■ 

tribution of 1 5,000/. amonj;^ © 

chiefs oTthe cTans brought them pne ^ 

by one to sjubmission. December 31 

was announced as the last day on i, Bayonet as made in 

- , 1 j • ^TT-i 2, Bayonet of the time of William 

which tpe oaths acknowledging Wil- and Mary. 

liain would be accepted. By that 

time all had resolved to give way ; but one of the number, Maclan ^ 
Glencoe, the head of a small clan, one of the many into which 
the Macdonalds were divided, took pride in being the last to siib- 
ii}it,^an 4 made his appearance on the 31st. Unfortunately he by 
mistake came to a gentleman ^tio had no authority to accept his 
ohth, and when he reached a person who could accept it, the 
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appointed day had passed. The Master of ^,tair^' William’s chief 
minister in Scotland, thought this an excellent opportunity to show - 
that the Government could punish as well as re- 
ward, and asked William’s leave to destroy Maclan’s clan, on the 
plea that they had, like most other Highland clans, been guilty in 
past time of acts of brigandage and murder. William gave his 
aSfeht, writing that it would be^ood to ‘ extirpate that set of thieves.’ 

7. The Massacre of Glencoe. 1692.— The Master of Stair pro- 
ceeded to execute, in a peculiarly treacherous manner, the order 
which he had obtained. He sent into Glencoe a party of soldiers, 
who gave out on their arrival that they had come as friends. They 
lived with the clansmen, ate at their tables, joked, and played 
at cards with them. On the morning of February 13, 1692, 
whilst it was still dark, the soldiers surrounded the huts of those 
very men with whom they had been making merry the evening 
before. They then dragged many of them out of their beds and 
murdered them, firing at such as fled. Not a few, indeed, succeeded 
in making their escape, but the mountains on either side of the glen 

' were lofty and rugged, and most of those who took refuge in them 
died of cold and hunger amidst the rocks and the snow. When the 
tale was told at Edinburgh the Scottish Parliament broke out into 
indignation, and William had to dismiss the Master of Stair from 
office. It was the first time that the Lowland Scotch had shown 
compassion for Highlaji^3---‘'TlTnierfOs^ had always treated 
them as a wild and sava^Sace of plunderers for whom there was 
no mercy. 

8. The Siege of William 

had to dea},>yith something On March 12 

J[^|®es, bringing with him swrifF rench officers, landed at Kinsale. 
Tyrc onne l had ready for him an ill-equipped and ill-disciplined 
Irish army. To the native Irish James was still the lawful king, 
whose title was unaffected by anything that an English Parliament 
could do. To the English and Scottish colonists he was a mere 
usurper, the enemy of their creed and nation* -The northern 
Protestants, chased from their homes with outrage, took refuge 
in Enniskillen and Londonderry. In Londonderry the j[oyemqr, 
Lun<^ prepared to surrender, but when James arrived with his 
army the inhabitants took the defence into their own hands and 
closed the gates in his face. The besiegers strictly blockaded 

' In Scotland, the eldest sons of lords and viscounts were known by the 
title of Master. 
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the town by land and threw a boomlicross the river F'oyle, so that 
no food inigfht enter from the sea. The defenders were before long 
reduced to feed on horse-flesh, and they had not much of that. 
From the top of the cathedral they could see , ships , which William 

J>ad sent to their relief, but th^ ships fey inactive^for weeks. Men 
who had been well ofif were glad to feed on the Sesh of dogs, and 
even to gnaw hides in the hope of getting nourishment out of 
them. At last, on July 30, three o£ the ships moved up the river. 
One of them dashed at the boom and broke it, though ^e Was herself 
driven on shore by the recpil. The tide, however, rose and floated 
her off. The whole store of food was borne safely to the town, and 
Londonderry was saved. James and his Ijjsh army marched away. 
On theday of his retreat an Irish force%^§^pf5g,tld, at Newtown 

9. The Irish Parliament. 1689.— On May 7, whilst James was 
bjsfpre Londonderry, the Irish Parliament met aPJ^)ublin. The 
House of Commons was almost entirely composed oX native Irish, 
amjl^e Parliament passed an Act annulling all the English con- 
fiscations since 1641. The lands taken by force in limes past were 
t 6 T 5 e’Te§‘f 6 'red to the Irish owners or their heirs. Those English, 
however, who had acquired Irish confiscatted' lands by purchase 
jwere to be compensated, andjojind^-rfioney for this compensation 
tin Act of Attainder wal'^passed against about 2,000 of William’s 
partisans. As most of them were out of harm’s way, but little 
blood was likely to be shed, though a great deal of property would 
change owners. A considerable part of Irish land having been 
confiscated by the English authorities during the past forty years, 
this proceeding did not appear in Ireland to be as outrageous as it 
would have seemed in a settled country like England. 

10. Schomberg sent to Ireland. 1689.— Once more PZngland 
and Ireland were brought into direct antagonism. Not only did 
Protestant Englishmen sympathise deeply with the wrongs of 
their countrymen in Ireland, whilst they were unable to perceive 
that the Irish had suffered any wrongs at all, but they could 

, not fail to see that if Janies established himself in Ireland, he 
would next attempt, with French help, to establish himself in 
England. As it had been in Elizabeth’s reign so it was now. 
Either England must conquer Ireland, or Ireland would be 
used by a foreign nation to conquer England. Accordingly, in 
August, Schomberg — who had been a French marshal, but, being 
a Protestant, had resigned his high position after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (see p, 638) rather than renounce his 
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faith — was sent by William with an English army to 
The weather was bad, and the arrangements of the commissariat 
were worse, so that disease broke out among the soldiers, and 
nothiog serious was done during the remainder of the year. 

1 1. The Bill of Rights and the Dissolution of the Convention 

Parliament. 1689— 1690. — In England, the Convention Parliament 
had passed a ,Bil j ^ q£ eipbody in g the de mands of the 

former Declara tion of Rights (see p. 647). ^nc^lhen Tf 

I igrovm intractt majority had forgotten the services 

rendered by the Tories against James, and, treating them as 
;fenemies, was eager' to take vengeance on them. When, therefore, 
|a Bill of Indemnity was brought in, the Whigs excepted from it so 
j^any of the Tory leaders on the ground that they had supported 
ithe harsh acts of the last two kings, that William, who cared for 
'*neith|r party, suddenly prorogued Parliament and then dfesolved it. 

12. Settlement of the Revenue. 1690, -7A .new Parliament, in 
whJch the majority was Tory, met on March 20, 1690, and by 
confining to four years their grant of nearly half the revenue 6 f the 
Crown, put a check upon any attempt of a future king to make 
himself absolute. Subse quently the grant ber.^rug,,j^^ ; after 
which no king coulo'^oll suiimoning Parliament every year, as 
he could not make himself financially independent of the House 
of Commons. The supremacy of Parliament was thus, as far as 
law could do it, practically secured. Finally, 

gave an indemnity to all excepting a few persons, to whom no 
harm was intended as long as they abstained from attacking the 
Government. 

'^113. The Conquest of Ireland. 1690—1691. On June 14, 1690, 
William landed at Carrickferg us. On July i,Jie defeated J.qjijggjt 
-t^^aUle of t^hj^^yne.-' ‘^S?Kmberg was killed, and James fled to 
Kinsale, where he embarked for France. William entered Dublin 
rnTTnumph, and, marching on through the country, on August 8 
laid siege to' Limerick. Wet weather set in and caused disease 
amongst the besiegers, whilst the Irish general, Sarsfield, sweep- 
ing round them, destroyed the siege guns on their way to 
batter the walls. William for the time abandoned the attack 
and returned to England. In 1691 a Dutch general, Ginkell, was 
placed in command of the English army. Under him were 
Mackay, who had been defeated at Killiecrankie, and Ruvigny, a 

^An Act of Grace was similar, to an Act of Indemnity, except that it 
originated with the king, and could only be accepted or rejected, not amended 
by the Houses. 
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Frencii Protestant refugee. Thus commanded, William’s troops 
t ook Athlon e on June 30, and on July 12 destroyed the Irish army 
af A||jrhrmi Limerick was again besieged, and, on^ October 3, it 
tutted. AlToffi^rs'alM^UlU IVillJ IVTsfieH to go toj^rance 
were allowed to emigrate. To the Irish Catholics were granted 
such privileges in the exercise of their religion as they had enjoyed 
in the reign of Charles II., when there had been a connivance at 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship so long as it was not 
obtrusive. The Irish Parliament, however, representing now the 
English colony alone, called for persecuting measures, and William 
had to govern Ireland, if he was to govern Ireland at all, in accord- 
ance with its wishes. Limerick became deservedly known amongst 
the Irish as ‘ the City of the violated treaty.’ 

14. War with France. 1689— 1690.— In the meantime, whilst 
William jvas distracted by foes in his own kingdom, Louis had 
been doing his best to get the better of his enemies. In 1689 
the allies were able to make head against him without any de- 
cisive result. .In i(^ Louis sent his best Admiral, Tourville, to 
sweep the Channel and invade England whilst William was away 
inJteland. Off Rea cl w, Head XQu^r YUle.was juet.by, eoin^bioed 
En glish and t 5 utch fleet. In the battle which followed, the English 
Admir^nflerSeff^^ lately been created Lord Torrington, 
kept, probably through mere mismanagement, his own ships out of 
harm’s way, whilst he allowed his Dutch allies to expose them- 
selves to danger. Under these circumstances Tourville gained the 
victo^ whilst in the Netherlands the French j^rshal, Luj^gmbourgi 

defeated the allied armies at Fleurus . Though William had been 

ferlome1tTfi%'U1iptypt^ a foreigner, yet the nation 

now rallied round him as the enemy of the French. Tourville 
sailed down the Channel, and asked a fisherman with whom he 
came up what he thought of King James. “ He is a very worthy 
gentleman, I believe,” was the reply, God bless him.” Tourville 
then asked the fisherman to take service on board his ship. 
t“What? I,” answered the man, “go with the French to fight 
lagainst the English ? Your honour must excuse me ; I could 
not do it to save my life.” Thousands of Englishmen who were 
Indifferent to the claims of James or William would have nothing 
io say to James because he had put himself under the protection 
of the French. 

\ 1 5. Disgrace of Marlborough. 1691 '—1692.— Churchill, who had 
]^een created Earl of Marlborough by William, had won distinction 
as a soldier both in Ireland and in the Netherlands. Both as an 
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Englishman and as a soldier he was offended at the favour shown to 
foreigners by William. Dutchmen and Frenchmen were promoted 
over the heads of English officers. Dutchmen filled the most lucra- 
tive posts at court, and were raised to the English peerage. It was, 
perhaps, natural that William should advance those whom he 
knew best and trusted most, but in so doing he alienated a great 
number of Englishmen. Men high in office doubted whether a 
government thus constituted could last, and, partly because they 
were personally disgusted, partly because they wished to make 
themselves safe in any event, enteired into ,XQmniunj cation with 
Jaoufis, andproniiscd-to support . his claims, a promise which they 
intended to keep or break as might be most convenient to themselves. 
M a ^ -any. In 169 1, he off^ed to move 
an ^dress uith eHous£.._Qf Lords, asking WTlfiam, to dismiss"" t^ 
foreigners, ass^ringj^^ if WU^iam 
nav^.^uld_ expel hiim -iimm ..England ; and jie also i nduced t he 
Princes§L..Aime> to put herself in oppogitioa ip^ier sister , the ^Qijieen. 
On. this William HopnvpH MArll^omiigh n£.AlUu&. offices. 

16. La Hogue, Steinkirk, and Landen. 1692—1693.-— Amongst 
those who had offered their services to James was Admiral Russell, 
a brother of the Lord Russell who had been beheaded (see p. 626). 
He was an ill-tempered man, and being dissatisfied in consequence 
of some real or fancied slight, told a Jacobite agent that he was will- 
ing to help James to regain the throne. Yet his offer was not with- 
out limitation. “ Do not think,” he added, “ that I will let the French 
triumph over us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet them 
I fight them ; ay, though His Majesty himself should be onboard.” 
Russell kept his word as far as the fighting was concerned. When 
m 1 692 a Fren ch ffg^t and army were ma dqjegidy for th^Lmya^ioiixif 
England , h ^ met the, fleet near the Bay of La Hogue and utterly 
defeated i t. His sailors followed up their victory and set onTire The 
greater number of the French ships, though they lay under the pro- 
tection of batteries on shore. The French navy, indeed, was not 
swept from the sea, but the mastery had passed into the hands of the 
English. No further attempt was made by the French in this war to 
invade England, and Louis, intent upon victories on shore, took little 
trouble to maintain his navy. On land Louis still had the superiority. 
Inj[^, the year of the English victory at La Hogue, hisarm^ took 

and d efeated the allies at Steinkirk witb_Wi11jfl^^^^^^ Thpir 
head* In tfipq th e Fren ch won another victory at Neerwinden, or, ac- 
cording to another name sometim^given to^ffie battle T at Lanclen| 

17. Beginning of the National Debt 1692.— After both these 
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iable financier ; and Thomas 

[Comptroller of the of the worst character 

but an excellent electioneering agent, versed in all the arts which 
win adherents to a political party. Wha t William hoped from 

*■ * ^ 1 II— 

tips c^uge.jQf, system was that, by having, ministers who were^Of 
one mind^ h e would be able to have a House of Com mons of one 
mind . Whig memBerTwould think it worth while to aTS SDE 
House sfeadily, at personal .inconvenience to. thems^YOSjjnotpn^ 
because they wi.shed.JLa.keep .their..own.friend^ in office, but because 
those friends, as long as they remained in officey^wbiild dispose-of 
plenty of well-paid posts and rewards of various kindsj and were 
more likely to give them- ta men who voted steadily for thenx-than. 
tp those who did npt. 

ao. The Junto the Beginning of the Modern Cab inet. — 

Nothing was further froiTr^v imam’s thoughts than the intfoduc- 
tion of a new kind of government. The ministers were still his 
ministers, and what he expected of them was that they would carry 
on the war more efficiently. Nevertheless, the formation of the 
Junto was a great step in advance in the direction of the modern 
CaEmet“’?y^^ recogTSiSed' frankly Mai Charles II. 

had occasioMtly recognised tacitly^ that the growth of the power ’ 
of the House ^f Cbtrimdhs was so great that the king could not 
govern satisfactprUy unless the views of his ministers accorded 
with those ot a majorify' 6f the'House of Commons. It is evident 
; now that this admission would ultimately lead to government, not 
the king^ but by a Cabinet supporting itself on an organised 
' party in the House of Commons ; but ideas grow slowly, and there 
would be much opposition to overcome before such a system could 

r ke root with general approbation. > 

^wing, itself. , 
he su^gesti an ,nf Willian^ 
Paterson, a Scotchman who, through theTnflu^ce of Montague, 
had become a member of the House of Commons. The growing 
wealth of the country made it necessary that a place should be 


found in which money might be more safely deposited than with 
the goldsmiths (see p. 604), and the new Bank, having received 
deposits of money, made a loan to the Crown on the security of a 
Parliamentary promise that interest should be paid till the capital 
was returned. The Government was thereby put in possession 
6f sufficient resources to enable it to carry on the war successfully. 



confidenjt in the stabiljty^of William^s government and of Parlia- 
iQentaiy,]^^ * ' ^ " 

22. The Place Bi ll, i6g4*— Useful as the concentration of 

power in tlie nands oi the Whig Junto was, it raised alarm lest the 
ministers should become too strong, ^e^system of wijming votes 
in-Padimerit J:>y.cxuTupticui.^was. onjthe.increase,,ani the^favourite 
device of a minister in need^of support was to give to a member of 
the House of Commons, a pi^.j:e.vQcable at the pleasure of the 
Crpy^n, and Jl^reby^.to bind.-hinx.^by. self-^ to vote as the 

minist er j^ased . This system, bad enough when the ministers 
were of different parties, became intolerable when they were all 
of one party, and it now seemed possible that the Whig Juntp 
might keep itself permanently in office by the votes which ti 
purchased. Independent members, indeed, had from time to time 
introduced a making it illegal for any member of the 

House of Commops toTiora^n^ft^^rely s^ 

witK polfficsJ^T^^ even the .great mij^^ posts, such as those of 
a SecretaFy of State or a Chancellor of the^ Exchequer ; but the 
influen ce of the, ministers had been too strongs for^thgn^^ 
t hev.were no more su ccessful in been in former 

23. The Second Triennial Act. i(594.~Another grievance 
was actually removed in 1694. As t he law then stood a king who 
hjadaTa^rli^ment his mind ni^pvt retain it to his death, even.iL 
the feelings of the nation, had^ undergone a complete xhange, as 
had been the case in the course of the seventeen and a half years 
dmng which Charles II. retained the Cavalier Parliament. By the^ 
friennial Act of 1694 it was enacted that no Parliament .sboirfd 

1 1 "^sTtherefore, quaeFtifferer]^ 

tli^nennTal^A ^ 16 41 (see p.i3©)vWbkb enacted that a Parlia- 
mept should be summoned at lea^f.once in three years, 

24. Death of ftary. 1694.— Scarcely *he Triennial Act 

passed when Queen Mary was attacked by the small-pox, and in’ 
those days, when vaccination had not yet been discovered, the 
ravages caused by the small-pox were enormous. The physicians 
soon assured William that there was no hope. He was stern and 
self-contained in the presence of most men, but he was warmly 
affectionate to the few whom he really loved. His grief was now 
heart-rending : “ There is no hope,” he said to one of the bishops. 
“1 was the happiest man on earth,, and I am the most miserable. 
She had no fault— none : you knew her well, but you could not 
know— nobody but myself could know— her goodness” The 
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Part of Greenwich Hospital. Built after the design of Sir Christopher Wren. 



A NOBLE MONUMENT 
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queen died, but she left a memorial behind her. Charles 11. had 
begun to build a magnificent palace at Greeawich. When the news 
of the Battle of La Hogue reached England, Mary announced her 
intention of completing the palace as a place of refuge for sailors 
disabled in the service of their country. Greenwich Hospital is 
the lasting monument of the gentle queen. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
WILLIAM III {alone), 1694—1702 


LEADING DATES 
William III., 1689—1702 
The Liberty of the Press .... 
The Assassination Plot .... 

Treaty of Ryswick 

The First Partition Treaty 
The Second Partition Treaty . 

Death of Charles II. of Spain . 

The Act of Settlement .... 

Death of James II 

The Grand Alliance 
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1, The Liberty of the Press. 1695.— Ever since the Restora- 
tion, except for a short interval, there had been a series of licensing ' 
acts, authorising the Cro wn to appoint a^Jic^nser, without whose 
leave ho book or newSpSpeFcould be published. In 1695 the 
HoUse of Commons refused to renew the Act, and tE§"TJress 
suddenly becAlhe'Trfee. The House does not seem to have had 
any idea of the importance of this step, and established the liberty ^ 
of the press simply because the licensers had given a good deal 
of annoyance. Yet *what they did would hardly have been done 
twenty years before. The Toleration Act, allowing men to worship 
as they pleased, and to preach as they pldased, had brought about 
a state of mind which was certain, before long, to lead to the 
permission to men to print 'what they pleased. 

2. The Surrender of Namur. 16^ — The campaign of 1695, 

in the'^l^etKerl'anSsi was 1 fhaike 3 " 1 Giy wilK success. His 

financial resources greater than those of Louis, 

he took Namur, though a French army was in the field to relieve 
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it Thfe French had never lost a battle or a fortified town 
'cTuring fifty-two years, but at last their career of victory was 
checked. 

3. The Restoration of the Currency and the T reason-Tfialis 
Act. 1696. — At home Charles Montague, with the assi^ftcr of 
Sir Isaac Newton, the great mathematician and astronomer, sue- 
c arried /'.»>r£.n/-y Coins, up to that time, had been 

dually struck with smooth edges, and rogues had been in the habit 
)f clipping off thin, flakes of gold or silver as they passed throug h 
heir hands. The result was that sixpences or shillings were 
seldom worth their full value. There were constant quarrels 
pvqr every payment werf miiig H 

edges. SO: that it.jy ould hr imp">^‘sib1° f nr thT n 

without being detecte d. The^act authorising the re-coitiag£-was 
followed by another, allow i n g persons asgtfed^aLto&ason.lO'Mve 
l awyers-ttf p|^^^or*t£em in court, j. a permission which, up to 
thistimejjp^ 

4 r 1 ilimsterial Corruption. 1695—1696. — In spite of the success 
of William’s government, there were In existence grave causes 
of dissatisfaction with the state of affairs. Corruption reigned 
iamongst those whose influence was worth selling. In 1695 the 
j Puke of Leeds— better known.by his earlier title of DsinBy— was 
[found ^1^' oY'takfhg a bribe, and it was well known that even 
|ministers who did not take bribes became wealthy by means of 
kifts received for their services, as, indeed, ministers had done 
pn former reigns. What was worse still, English ministers had, 
frnm t hft hfiginning of William’s reign, endeavoured to make 
tlU»' position sure in the event of a counter-revolution, by pro- 
fessing allegiance to James whilst they, remained in the service 
ojLJWiUiam. At .pne time Marlborough had been guilty of 6ven 
greater baseness, having sent to James information of an English 
expedition against Brest, in consequence of which the expedition 
was driven off with heavy loss, and its commander, Talmash, slain. 
J^o wonder William trusted his Dutch senran^ as he trusted no 
English ones , and that he sought to reward them by grants which, 
according to precedents set- by earl 4 ef- 4 »iBg 6 , - he held himself 
entitled -ta irn^e out of the property of the Crown. Bentinck, to 
whom he was especially attached, he had made Earl of Portland ; 
but when, in 1696, he proposed to give him a large estate in Wales, 
the Commons remonstratec| and Portland declined the gift. 

5. The Assas^nation Plot 1696. — From the unpopularity 

which attached itself to William in consequence of these pro- 
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ceedings the Jacobites conceived new hopes. LawsuaflBKredJp 
send so ldiers to their help if th ey would first rise m insurrection. 



tront of Hampton Court Palate , built by Sir Christopher Wren for William III 


Theyj on the other hand, offered to nse'if Louis would first send 
soldiers *■ About ft5!ty JacoBifgs agreed mthinkmgTBaf the shortest 
Wy out o f the difficulty was to murder William They knew that, 
i llL - ~ ^ ^ 
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when he went out hunting from Hampton Court, he returned by a 
narrow lane, '^nd that he usually had with him only twenty-five 
guards. They thought it would be easy work to spring into the 
lane and shoot him. The plot was, however, betrayed, apCsQtpe 
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Part of Hampton Court ; built for William UI. by Sir Christopher Wren. 

jat^hc'^plotters were executed. The discovery of this design to 
assassinate William made him once more- popular. In imitation 
of what had been done when Elizabeth s life was in danger 
(see p. tbe thq rnmmnng 

themselves. Jiy association 40 defend William’s government, 
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and to suppor t the succession of the Princess Anne in the event 
^^fTiiT^^ith. T he form 

by thousands. 

a The Peace of Ryswick. 1697.— Since the taking of Namur 
there had been no more fighting. . In 16^ 7 a gei^er^l peace was 
signed at Ryswick. Louis gave up ainhTconq^ which he had 
madeHirrml^ acknowled^^ed William as king. William 

had/f(f)r the first time, the satisfaction of bringing" to* a clos^ a 
war from which his great antagonist had gained no advantage. 
France was impoverished and England was prosperous. As Loi^is 
had said, the last gold piece had won (see p. 659). William returned 
thanks for the peace in the new St. Paul’s built by Sir Christopher 
Wren in place of the old Cathedral destroyed in the great fire 
(see p. 592). 

7. Reduction of the Army. 1698 -1699. — Scarcely was'^the war 
at an end when a controversy broke out between William and 
the House of Commons. William knew that the larger the armed' 
force which England could maintain, the more chance there was that 
Louis would keep the peace which he had been forced to sign. The 
Commons, on the other hand, were anxious to diminish the ex^j 
penditure, and were specially jealous of the existence of a large 
standing army ' which might be used, as it had been used by 
Cromwell, to establish an absolute government Many Whigs 
deserted the ministers and joined the Tories oh this point 
In January,. 16^, the army was reduced to 10,000 tpen. In 
December it was reduced to 7,000. In March l699,^illiaih was 
compelled tb .dismiss -hi6.-.Dutch.. guards. His irritation was. sq 
great that it was with the greatest difficulty that he was held back; 
from abdicating the throne. 

8. Signature and Failure of the First Partition Treaty. 

1698- 1699.— In the meanwhile, William was engaged in a delicate 
negotiation. It was well known that, whenever Charles IL of 
Sgajn would claim the Spanish monarchy for 

one of his own family in right . of KisVife, ^harles!$ eld'^t,?Siste,r, 

whilst the Emperor Leopold would also claim it 
for himself or for one of his. sons in the right of his mother, Mariai 
th^e aunf’ pf Cha4i?s, on the ground that she was the only one 
amongst the sisters and aunts of Charles IL who had not renounced 
the succession. Hjg fir<a.-iMifie.MargAi:ghTbi*mfia^Aiid I.nnis’A wife 
Maria Theresa, who were both sisters of the King of Spain, as well 
IS Louis’s mother Anne, had all, on their respective marriages, 
ibandoned their cl aims. It was unlikely that either France or 

^ " X X 2 
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^ustria would submit without compulsion to see the territories of its 
Irival increased so largely ; and in 1608, Wj]l iaBa.hQPiB£.ta.Avett a 
f yar, sigTi iM.aji.e££Sl. £aitition^ with louis. According.t o 
%his treaty the bulk dTtne Spanish monarchy was to~be assigned 
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1698-1699 the ministers and the house 

to a young man whose own territories were too small to give umbrage^ 
eithef 'tq France or to Austria' TfTie added to them those of the^ 
Spanish monarchy. This young man was the El ector al Prince^ 
of Bavari a^ tjh e grandson of Leopold by his first wlfc^^a^^ 
sibieiaSSF^areTTHiere^ portions of the territory unclerl 

the SpariTSfi Crown 'wr^to be alfotted respectively to Louis’s eldest 1 
son, the Dauphin, and to the Archduke Charles, the younger of 
Leopold’s two sons by, a second wife. Unfortunately, jhe death of 
the Electoral Prin^ejp February"" 1699 overset this arrangementand 
etmrffi 55 gT£^ln^cre^^^^ Jhe difficulty of satisfying both France and 
Austria, especially as it was just at this time that Parliament 
reduced William’s army to 7,000 men (see p. 667), thus leading 
Louis to suppose that he. might defy England with impunity. 

9. Break-up of the Whig Junto. 1699. - In home affairs, too, 
William was in considerable difficulty. When he had brought 
together the Whig Junto, he had done so because he found it con- 
venient, not because he thought of binding himself never to keep 
ministers JiLpffice unless they were supported by a majority in the 
House of Commons. The modern doctrine that for ministers to 
remain in office after a serious defeat in the House of Commons 
is injurious both to themselves and to the public service had not 
yet been heard of, and this lesson, like so many others, had to 
be learned by experience. Again and again in the debates on the 
reduction of the army the ministers had been outvoted. The House 
also found fault with the administration of the Admiralty by Russell, 
who in 1697 created Earl of Orford, and appointed a 

* Genealogy of the claimants of the Spanish monarchy (the names of the 
claimants are in capitals, and the names of princesses who had renounced their 
claims in italics) : — 

Philip III., king of Spain, 

1598—1621 


Louis Xin., = Philip IV., king of Spain, ' Maria = Ferdinand IIL, Empmr, 

king of France, 1621—16^ j , 1635—1658 

1610—1643 I 


Louis XIV.. = Maria Charles II., king Margaret Theresa = Leopold I., = Eleanor of Neubyrg 
king of France, 1 T^heresa of Spain, 

1643-1715 1665—1700 

Louis (the Dauphin), 
d, 1711 

i i 

Louis Duke of PHILIP V., Maximilian = Maria Joseph I., The ARCHDUKE 
Burgundy, king of Spam Emanuel, I Antonia Emperor, CHARLES, afterwards 

rf. 1712 Elector of 1705—1711 Charles VI., 

Bavaria Emperor, 

I 1711-1740 

Joseph Ferdinand, 
the Electoral Prince, 
rf. 1699 
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^mmission, in defiance of the ministers, to take into consideration 
certain extensive grants of forfeited estates in Ireland which had 
rbeen made by William to his favourites. 

to perceive the impossibility of governing satisfactorily with minis- 
ters who had against them a joint majority composed of Tories 
and discontented Whigs, those who were personally affected 
by its attacks readilv^fycrc etved the danger into which they were 
run^g In ^the c oursfilaf T«^-QrfQ rd_and-J i 4 #ff^ resigiied 
t SSiMaffice^ . William fell back upon his originsfflysnntTofcom- 
fining Whigs arid Tories. The Whigs, however, still prepon- 
derated, es pecial ly. wisest - statesman,. 

remained LoriLQanpellor* 

10. The Irish Grants and the Fall of Somers. 1700.— After 
the reduedon qf to ih^ Crown, 

anff WTTliain had made, grants jput. .of them Jq persons whom he 
lavdilSdr espeaaliy to p^sons ^ foreign origin.^. Amongst these 
were brave foFeignToTdlers like Ginkell and Ruvigny (see p. 656), 
now Earls of Athlone and Galway, as well as mere personal 
favourites, such as Elizabeth Villiers, who had, many years before, 
been William’s mistress. In 1700^ however^ the Cp i pn igns jro- 
pos^d tp annul Wjlliam^s Trkh grants, ^ ^sides t his the House 
proposed to grant a >vav. some of the estates to favourites*of thVifbwn, 
and declared land. forfeited which in law had never been forfeited 
a£2r''"As theJLprd^^ resisted_the.. Mattel, .9/.4hi§« scheme, the 

Commons in^nted a plan for c oercing them. T hey ta cked their 
bill, about Iri sh forf^tures t ^ gtkmigf sillies for the year ; 
t hat is to rnarfo. jj[^ by which the supplTeV'were 

bill, they must ac cept or r<^ect the whole, including. the pr-ovisw^ 
made by ihe Commons about the Irish forfeitures. William foresaw^ 
tEat, in the heated temper of the Commons, they would throw tha 
whole government into confusion rather than give way, and w 
his instance the Lords succumbed, nf 

brought into evidence their^ower, of beating d9wn ^tjie^ resistance 
nf tK*> virig or>A of I r^v/^c jt was 2i victory 

; o^Mre ^y the inlempera^enes^ ^ .bxlbe^m- 

ju stice of §,Q0\C of the^provrsums for which theyLCPntended. Fierce 
attacks had also beep jnade in ilie JiDu^^ of C ommons on Somers, 
aiiaWilIiam ordered Somers, to. resign. The principle that ministers 
With whom the House of Commons is dissatisfied cannot remain 
in office was afas“eav^£ml»licu." 


e Danen Expedition. 1698— 1700.— It was not m Eng- 
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jland only that William met with resistance. The commerce of 
l§^;ntlAnd small ^ an(j.,,Sy|?,tg hmen were exclud e d from all share 

in the English trading companies. ^Patersonf wlio had been the 
6rigln«*tt8'f^the urged his countiynien to settle 
in. ^ of Panama was then called^ where, 

placed as they would be between two oceans, they would, as he told 
them, have the trade of the world in their hands. Forgetting not 
o nly th^ Darien was^ f;1f9ini£id. by Spain, but th ^t its climate , 
w as exceedn ^lvjmliealthY^. ScQtch^ all ra nks ininrfl paaoyly 

in a company which was to acquire this vaUiable^ppsjtion, * In 1^8 
ahH i690TW?)^expediUons sailed to take pos session of the jst hmu^. 
By the; s pring 6 ri[ ! 7 M JUUS^^ out with , the 

hi ghest hopes ha(i perished of disease, whilst the few who remained 
alive tail been expelled by the Spaniards. All Scotland threw 
the blame of the disaster on William, because he had not embrofled 
England in war with Spain to defend these unauthorised intruders 
on her domain. 

12. The Second Partition Treaty. 1700. -In the spring of 
1700, whilst the weakness and unpopularity of William were being 
published to the world, he concluded a sejeonjj, pg^rt4i9P..Uea!ty with 
XjQ>^iSv The Archduke Charles was to J;e king pf Spain, , of the 
Spanish Netir( 53 ah(Js,"ahd of all die Spanish colonies ; Fr ance wa s 
to^hgrve Giii^ puscpaV Qu HTS' Spanish shore of the Bay of Biscay, and 
airiTie^pgnj^]^ possessions ^ m Italy, though Louis declared his 
infehtioh of abandoning the Duchy of Milan to the Duke of 
Lorraine in exchange for Lorraine. TIip this, Treaty 

came from Lo uis, who certainly had very little idea of carrying it 
into eff ect, whilst Jthe.Eipperor, who would gain much by it for 
his ^11, the Archduke Charles, re fused h is consent, perhaps tEmking 
thirlrwas'of Irttle importaiKe to,iLii.tfiL.piiceTis’ son on tlTeJSibne 
of Spain, intal^\vKcTi lay jo much nearer to his o>\m heredity 
3 orrimionZw^a? lL(rBc aba ndoned toTlie Fieiich. ^ 

'~! 3 ^T 3 Saths of the Duke of Gloucester and of the King of 
Spain. 1700. — Two deaths, which occurred in 1700, affected the 
politics of England and Europe for some time to come. Anne had 
had several children, all of whom died young, the l ast ot them, ihe 
Duke of Gloucester^ dying on Julyj29^m4j;jjjj^ The questio n 
ofth^uccesjs^^ after. Anne!s death jvaa thus thrown 

opgp. Charlps fl^ pf Spain died pp t Louls.had long 

lyenint^mngf^^ and^s jixttigUSyia^^ 

’ Charks^befo.r^^ he^ died^ left by^w ih 


ful. _ 
to Louis’s grandson, Philip, hereafter 1 
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Louis accepted the inheritance, and threw to the winds 
the Parti tioit Treaty which he had made with William. 

14. A Tory Ministry. 1700—1701. — It seemed as if the chief 
work of" William's life had been undone, and that France would 
domineer over Europe unchecked. In England there was but 
little desire to engage in a new war, and, before the end of 1700, 
William was obliged to appo int a Tory ministry. There was a 
. ^!rbry majority in February 6, 


X701. The great majority of the Tories had by this time thrown off 
their belief in the indefeasible Divine right of kings, and acknow- 
ledged William without ^difficulty. T lj^jr rVn>r 
t he maintenance of peace abroad, and the pr^-eminence of th e 
Church of England fVinmn^-Vily — 

accepted^ the T oleratioa ^Act. Their main supporters were, the 
couhtry^ gentlpmpn and, thp rniintry c^T ergv. whilst the Whigs, who 
stijjpojrtfid Wil liaih in his desire for a war with PVance, and wh o 
^took under their pafrcmaj-e^jhe^JOjsse w^r^ u phel(L .hy..tlap 
great landowners, and by the commerci^Ldafi^^ 

1 5. ’TherACf "oT Settlement and the Succession. _j^70i.—The 
»*first woik oT llie Idiy Pailiaiiieiil W11J> (B!?*' 7 fcFoT^iSlimSt By 
^..this Act the succ ession was settled, after Anne's death^on Sophia, 

Electress-o f Hanover, and hercTwcehdfnts.'''^^ was the daughter 
of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia (see pp. 4887 " 49 o), and was thus the 
granddaughter of James I. The principle on which the selection 
rested was that she was the nearest Protestant heir, all the living de- 
scendants of Charles L, except William and Anne, being Roman 
Catholics. 

16. The Act of Settlement and the Crown. 1701.— The view 
that the nation had a right to fix the succession was now accepted 
by the Tories as fully as by the Whigs ; but the Tories, seeing that 
WMlliam was inclined to trust their opponents more than them- 
selves, now went beyond the Whigs in their desire to restrict the 

' powers of the Crown, By the T^r^^ A ct of Settlement t he future 
Hanoverian sovereign was (i) the 

Church of England ; (2) not to declare war without consent ol 
Parliament on behalf of territories possessed By hfffi " 6h the 
Continent, and (3) not to Ippvp-tK^- fhrf><> L>;»grjriTnc without con- 
sent of Parliament— an article which was repealed in the first 

year of George I. A stipulation (4) 1 — 

great seal was to be pleadable in bar of impeachment, wac| 
intended to prevent William or his successors from protecting 
Iministers against Parliament, as. Charles II. had attempted to d^- 
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in Danb/s case (see p. 617). A further stipulation was (0 thatl 
after Ann^ s death mam ugles^|^^ Eng|n;^(| or Engh^ 
^rents abf oadT sKbuIT sIuS Council or in FarliamentJ 

or hold office or lands granted him by the Crown. These fivej 
articles all sprang from jealousy of a foreign sovereign. A sixth,] 
enacting (6) that t he judges should, henceforward, hold theirl 
places as long aS' tftcy behaved well, but miglit beJr(emQvS"6nran 
address from^both TTdlites oCParfiament, was an improvement in 
th'el^SnsfifuKonJ’Trrc^^ of an"p£ 7 soiTiS'*con^^ It has 

prevented, ever since, the repetition of the scandal caused by 
James II. when he changed some of the judges for the purpose of 
getting a judgmentin his own favour (see p. 639). 

17. The Act of Settlement and the Ministers. 1701. — There 
were two other articles in the Act, of which one (7) declar ed that, 
under the future Hanoverian sovereign^ all^iiiatters prq)^ToTKe 
Privy Council shou ld h ^tran.«=i;L r tefl thpre, . j ^ >< 4 bft ? a ll resolutionjs 
Taken in it sho uld be.^sjiirijeJrby those councillors who assented to 
t hemT whil&L the other (8) embodied the provisions of the ^?;ejected 
(see p. 661), to the effect that no one holding a place 
or pension froimthe £x9>vii^ should sit in the House of Commons. 
r 4 ^th these articles were directed; not so much against the Crown as 
against the growing power of the ministers. At this time, indeed, the 
prevailing wish of the country squires, who made up the bulk of the 
Tory party was to make the House of Commons effectively, as well 
as in name, predominant ; and they therefore watched with alarm 
the growth of the power of the Cabinet, as the informal meetings 
of the ministers who directed the affairs of the kingdom were now 
called. As the Cab iitet,, unlike the. old Privy Counc iJj J^ e p t no rq- 
cord of its proceedings, the Tories were alarmed lest its members 
should escape responsibility, and should also, by offering places and 
pensions to their supporters in ttie House, contri ve t o secure a 
majority in it, even when they ted the greater number of independent ^ 
members against them. The article relating to the Privy Council 
was, howeyer, repealed early in the next reign, as it was found that 
no one was willing to give advice if he was liable to be called in 
question. and punished for giving it, so that the system of holding 
private Cabinet meetings where advice could be given without fear 
of consequences was not long interrupted. The article for excluding 
placemen and pensioners, on the other hand, merely overshot the 
mark, and in the next reign it was so modified oply hold ers 
qf^new places xreated subsequently to 1705 were excluded from 
the H ouse, as well as persons who held pensions revocable at the 
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pleasure of the ^ £rowri_;. whilst.all ^inembersuacceptijag^ 

Verg^tQ. vacate their, seats, and to appeal for re-election to a con- 
stitujyac^ ,thought fit to do so. Subsequent legislation went 
farther and disqualified persons holding many of the old places 
from sitting in parliament, with the geheral result’ that, whilst the- 
holders of pensions and smaller places are now excluded from the 
House of Commons, the important ministers of, thg Crown. 

E flowed to sit there, thereby keeping up that close connection be- 
iveen ministers and Parliament which is so efficacious in promoting 
good understanding between them. 

18. The Tory Foreign Policy. 1701.— In foreign poficy the 
Tories blamed William and the Whigs for concluding the Partition 
Treaties. P'rance and Spain, they held, would still be mutually 
jealous of one another, even though Louis sat on the throne of 
P>ance and his grandson on the throne of Spain, whereas the terri- 
tory which, according to the second treaty, would have been actually 
annexed to P' ranee, would have given to Louis exorbitant influence 
in Europe. Accordingly they impeached the leading Whigs, 
Somers, Portland, Orford, and Montague, who had lately become 
Lord Halifax. The impeached peers were, however, supported by 
the House of Lords, and nothing could be done against them. If 
only Louis had behaved with ordinary prudence, the peace poficy 
of the Tories would have carried the day. He seemed, however, 
resolved to show that he meant to dispose of the whole of the forces 
of both monarchies. There was a line of fortified towns, known as 
the barrier fortresses, raised on the southern frontier of the Spanish 
Netherlands, to defend them against France, at a time when France 
and Spain were hostile. As the Spanish Government had lately 
shown itself incapable of keeping fortresses in repair or of providing 
them with sufficient garrisons, it had been agreed that half of 
each garrison should be composed of Dutch soldiers. Early in 
1701, Louis, with the assistance of the Spanish half of each garrison, 
got possession of every one of these fortresses in a single night, 
'‘turned out the Dutch, and replaced them by French soldiers. 
For all military purposes the Spanish Netherlands might as well 
have been under the immediate government of Louis. 

19. The Kentish Petition. lyoi.—To the Dutch the possibility 
of a French army advancing without hindrance to their frontier 
was extremely alarming ; while in England there had always been 
a strong feeling against the occupation by the French of the coast 
opposite the mouth of the Thames. Louis’s interference in the 
Netherlands therefore did something to rouse a warlike spirit in 
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England. In April a petition to the House of Commons was 
drawn up by the gentlemen of Kent and presented by five of 
their number. This Kentish Petition asked the Commons to sup- 
port the king and to ‘ turn their loyal addresses into Bills of supply.^ 
Th^ House sent the five who brought the petition to the Tower, on 
the plea that the constituencies had done their work when they had 
elected their members, and hadtno right to influence the proceed- 
ings of the Hous2 when once the elections had been completed. 
As the Tories had defended the authority of the House against the 
ministers, so they now defended it against the electors. 

2 0. The Grand Alliance. 1701.— W illiam saw that the feeling 
of the country would soon be on the side of war. Having obtained 
the consent, even of the Tory House of Commons, to defensive 
measures, he raised new troops and sent ro,ooo men to protect the 
Dutch against any attack which Louis might make upon them. At 
the head of this force he placed Marlborough, whom he had again 
taken into favour (see p. 658). In September he advanced a step 
farther. War had already broken out in Italy between France and 
Spain on the one side, and the Emperor Leopold, as ruler of the 
Austrian dominions, on the other. Both William and the Dutch 
would have been glad of a compromise with Louis, and would have 
left Spain to Philip V. if Leopold could have part, at least, of the 
Spanish dominions in Italy. Louis would hear of no compromise, 
and on September 7 William si gned the G rand Alliance, as it was 
ca lled, bet PufelV RepiibR^’^ '^of 
whii?.h.ah^, w^ye-ter^to re to five 

jhe I tatimTHp O^C^ ons^f - 
SpainfS^jtQ prpyld e^^t the Crawxvsjtf Erg ffie and ^paSfeSKSl^ 
never be un itc^: 

•*^ 1. iiii^trnof James 11 . 1701.— The day before this treaty 

was signed James II. died in France. Louis at once acknowledged 
as king his son, the child who had been held in England to be 
supposititious, and who was afterwards known as the Pretender by 
his enemies, and as James HI. by his friends. At once all England 
burst into a storm of indignation against Louis, for having dared to 
acknowledge as king of England a boy whose title had been rejected 
by the English Parliament and nation. William seized the oppor- 
tunity and dissolved the Tory Parliament. 

returned with a small Whig majority. It passed an Act ord^;ing 
ah peSon’^ Tiol 3 K^ Tk'Sfd Jin OatK^raBjufation of the 

FretSHtter^ItTHeT^ men, granting at 

tKe'laineTir^^ sum for the navyr^ 
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22. Death of William. X702.— Early in 1702 William was 
looking forward to taking the command in the war which was 
beginning. On February 20 his horse stumbled over a mole-hill 
in Hampton Park. He fell, and broke his collar bone. He 
lingered for some days, and, on March 8, he died. His work, if 
not accomplished, was at least in a fair way of being accomplished. 
His main object in life had been to prevent Louis from domineering 
in Europe, whilst the maintenance of the constitutional liberties of 
England had been with him only a secondary object. That he 
succeeded in what he undertook against Louis was owing, primarily, 
to the self-sufficiency and obstinacy, first of Louis himself and then 
of James II. ; but all the blunders of his adversaries would have 
availed him little if he had not himself been possessed of invincible 
patience and of the tact which perceives the line which divides 
the practicable from the impracticable. That he was a Continental 
statesman with Continental aims stood in the way of his popularity 
in England. His merit was that, being aware how necessary English 
support was to him on the Continent, he recognised that his only 
hope of securing the help of England lay in persistent devotion to 
her domestic interests and her constitutional liberties; and that 
devotion, in spite of some blunders and some weaknesses, he un- 
interruptedly gave to her during the whole course of his reign. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

ANNE. 1702— 1714 


LEADING DATES 

Accession of Anne 170a 

Battle of Blenheim 1704 

Battle of Ramillies 1706 

Union with Scotland * 727 ,*^ 

Battles of Almanza and Oudenarde 1708 

Battle of Malplaquet 1709 

The Sacheverell Trial 1710 

Battles of Brihuega and Villa Viciosa 1710 

Dismissal of Marlborough and Creation of Twelve Peers 1711 

Treaty of Utrecht 1713 

Death of Anne 1714 


I. Marlborough and the t*ories, 1702. —Anne was a good- 
jhearted woman of no great ability, warmly attached to the Church 
[of England, and ready to support it in its claims against the 
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Dissenters. She therefore^preferred.the,TQries..t(UllEiJMtligs».and 
ministerial offif^s-aOthi Tories. Marlboro 
through his wife, had lioundle^ influence over the Queen, fojmdjp 
e xped ient t o de clare himself i Tory, though he had little sympathy 



Queen Anne ; from a portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 


,with the extravagances of the extreme members of that party, and 
wanted merely to have a firm Government which would support 
h im in his m ilitary enterprises. H is chief ally was T.ord Go dolphin^ 
"'hrn? inn wn-t marripH Godolphin waS 
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Lord Treasurer, and, being an excellent financier, was likely to be 
able to find the money needed for a great war. He was also a 
fitting man to keep the ministers from quarrelling with one another. 
He had frequently been in office, and he liked official work better 
than party strife. “ TJtflft Sidney riodolphin^^ Charles II. had once 
said of him, is never in the wav. tK^ and 

this character he retained to the end. 

2. Louis^^ 3 CHFr^nd Marlborough. 1702. — As far as the war 
^rand foreign ‘^affairs were concerned, Marlborough was the true 
’ successor of William III. The difficulties with which he had 
to contend were, indeed, enormous. 

on. His flanks were guarded 





wkh the El ector of him militar y command of a tract 

of land accessibl e wjj;|^niit npuc.h,, difficulty from^J6u^p\^'ferrito 
This tract, on the one hand, enabled a French army to make an 
easy attack on the Austrian dominions beyond the Inn, whilst on 
the other hand it divided the forces of the allies into two parts, 
cutting off the Austrian army in Italy, under Prince Eugene, from 
the English and Dutch armies in the Netherlands, both of which 
were under the command of Marlborough. Louis was^ moreove r^ 
t he sole ma ster of ?ill his ?trmies..-aft4Lfie«ld easily secure o];^^dience 
to his orders. Marlborough had the more difficult task of securjng 


oDeaience, not only fro m the Dutch armies^ bu t fro m 

the numerous contingents sent by the r;prmat^Jprij]<;pg^ mngf of 
wlh om* 1 iov 7 j oined The Gran 3 "TWTS 5 ce! The fnost important of 
these princes wasTTrederick 1 ., lhd'*li.lector of Brandenburg, who 
had been made by the Emperor king of Prtlssia, in order to induce 
him to join the allies. To the Inth nf 1 uidmg thin hrt rr.D 

geneous following . Marlborough brought not only a 
military genius far tr,-|nscend irg a temper as 

impmturb^le as ^^liam?<» ow n. 

^striborough s ‘^■amnaign in the Netherlands; 1702— 
to break Louis’s power in South 
o ermany , but he knew better than to attempt this at once. The 
F rihcRTield the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands and of the 
Rhine-countiy, covering the roads by which the Dutch territory 
could be assailed with advantage on its eastern and south-eastern 
sides ; and, as long as this was the case, it was certain that the 
Dutch would not allow their army to go far from home. Marl- 
borough therefore devoted the two campaigns of 1702 and 1703 to 


1697 - 17 ^ the first EDDYSTONE lighthouse 679 



The first Eddystone Lighthouse, erected in 1697 ; destroyed in 1703 
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freeing the I n these _two years he took 

feke^wertK^and BoSa u onjAeJRlunP, and ^ermon^‘ ti^^e a'n 3 ^ 
tWtlT o n^^ Thp roads by which French, army coufl^ 

approach" the Dutch frontier were thus barred against attack. 

4. Th e Occasional -^ oa formitY, -ill, 1702— 1703* —At the close 
of the campaign of i^STviSEoroi^^ was created a duke. He 

• spent the winter in England, where he found Parliament busy with 
an Occi^jjsdXonfen^ 

peha1t^g rT«p^*^ ^ viDir received the_ sacrament in 

chiifcn in order to^jgySIfy- tEM^e ^?^^ office, atte nded t l^ir o w n 
c hapeTi dunng pf^thp nfficf^ t^ ob taineoTTic queen, { 

the High Tories, and most of the clergy were eager to prevent 
such an evasion of the Test Act, especially as the Dissenters who, 
occasionally conformed were Whigs to a man. The Bill passed 
the Commons, where the Tories were a majority. It failed to 
satisfy the House of Lords, in which the majority was Whig. In 
:the next session, at the end of 1703, the Bill again passed the 
1 Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. Though Marlborough 
and Godolphin voted for it to please the queen, they disliked 
the measure, as causing ill-will between parties which they wished 
to unite against the common enemy. 

5. Progress of the War in Italy, Spain and Germany. 1702— 

l• 70 ^-— In 1702 and I 70 ^ w hilst . Marlborough, was fighting in the 
Netherlands, Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Austrian commander, 
and a general ortlie highest jorder, had. befiJi. struggling against the 
French in Italy. In 1703 he wo n oveiLthc frotp his 

al lianceI jiviBL Loujsphuri^ not preve nt a great part of 
the Duke’s 4 emtory from being overrun ^'French troops. RvElTe 

I s ayfi^"y£ ai;u J^ deserted Fr ance and joined tEe" allFeX" By the 

now formed, Enj^n 3 **alta^ to^ her 

by community of interests, engaging that the duty on Portuguese 
wines should be at least one-thrrd' less than that on French, whilst 
Portugai admitted English woollen goods to her market. During 
the first two years of the war, however, little of military importance 
took place in any part of the Peninsula. BjLthgjen^of 1703 the 
mrphined forces of the T rench and Bavarians Jiad gameH^n- 
siclera ble succe sses in Genjiaay^iUidj.by the captureTif Aii^burg, 
Old Breisach andXanHan, had secured the communications between 
France and Bavaria, 

6. Ministerial Changes. 1703— X704.— Before Marlborough 
could assail Louis’ position in Germany he had to make sure of his 
own position at home. The High Tories weakened him not only by 
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alienating the Dissenters, but 
by their lukewarmness about 
the war. Their leaders, the 
Earls of Rochester and Not- 
t in^ham, held that the war 
ought to be mainly carried on 
at sea and to be purely defen- 
sive on land, and had no sym- 
pathy with Marlborough in his; 
design of destroying the pre- 
dominance of Louis in Europe. 
l|arly in 1703 Marlborough 
found an opportunity of getting 
l^he spring 

of 1704 he came into collision 
j^ith Nottingham. There was 
, a rising of the Protestant sub- 
ijects of Louis in the Cevennes, 
usually known as the rising of 
the Camisards, because they 
fought with their shirts over 
their clothes. Ma44bf>fOitgh 
was anxious to assist them, 
but was thwarted by Notting- 
ham, who held it to be wrong, 
in atT}’’ case,* to support rebel- 
lion. Not tingham was accord- 
ingly dismissed, and the vacant 
l)Ia ces were filled bv Harle v 
and St. John. Poth of- 4 he 
ne\V lllInlyfSrs called them- 
selves moderate Tories. Harley 
was an’^TnfRicnfTal member of 
Parliament, with a talent for 
intrigue and a love of middle 
courses. St. John, profligate 
in his life, was the most brilliant 
orator and the ablest and most 
unscrupulous politician of the 
day. A few Whigs, jof nq^great 
note, aisoTcceived places. It ' 
was" Marlborough’s policy to 
III. 
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Steeple of Sr. Bride’s, Fleet Street, Lond6n ; 
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secure the support of a body of ministers who would avoid irritating 
anyone, and would thus help him in his military designs. An 
attempt made by the High Tories in the Commons to force the 
Lords to accept the Occasional Conformity Bill, by tacking it (see 
p» 670) to a Bill for a land tax, was defeated with the help of 
Harley and St. John. 

7. The Camnaio-n of Blenheim. lyp^^-The campaign of 

1704 was likely to be a critical one. The Frenc ]i.and liavacians 
i ntended to push on to and to compe f tlie_ Emperor to 

se parate ittm^ , elf from his^^a ljjy^ MggcIWougtu .perceiving .that if 
th^JFraich wei^ll^l5l!S3^^^ar^^ their^prjoject Jnto execution they 
w^ji^fbecor^tfi^ of Europe, anticipated thepi by marching 

to the U pper 6anubc, carrying with him the Dutch army jn spite 
of 1 the reluclance of tlie Dufeh' Govewihtilt: ‘ Having eff ected a 
junction with commander Prince Eugene, and with 

L©u^*t?f^aden who was at the head of the forces of other German 
sfeites^ the combined armies stormed the Schellenberg, a hill over 
Dohauwdrth^ and^fheh devastated Bavaria. A Prpr^h pmlpr 
Marshal TaU ^d hastened , to the aid_pf die ETector^ja^^ 
Marlboiouglijind Eug ene, betw een whom no ’Je?iT 5 i&ie^eA!: er aros 
t urned rmind, and utt^y defeated Tallard at Blet jixgim. It was 
Marlborough’s genius which had forcseenTHc surprising results of 
a victory on the Danube. His suc cess marksj^he eiidj)f a period 
of French nii lltary superiority in Europe] The French had won 
everyTiatneirri^^ had' been engaged since 1643, when 

they defeated theSpaniarcK a^JUi(^xy.^It was, however, something 
more than prestige which was lost by France. The whole of the 
territory of the Duke of Bavaria, the most important Cierman 
Jly of Lom ill^y at the mercy of the allies^ and Wore the end of 
fhp ^rnrcely a ve<;tige nf French authority left in Germany. 
Marlborough received a grant of the manor of Woodstock, on 
which the huge and ungraceful pile which bears the name of 
Blenheim was built for him at the public expense. 

8. Operations in Spain. 1704—1705.-111 1704 the Archduke 
Charles, assuming the name of Charles III. of Spain, landed at 
Lisbop, The Spaniards regarded him as a foreign intruder, whilst 
they cherished Philip V. as if he had been their native king. The 
first foothold which Charles acquired in Spain was at Gibraltar, 
which surrendered in August to the English admiral. Sir George 
Rooke. In 1705 the French and Spaniards tried in vain to retake 
the fortress. "F he moji Limnortant success of the allie s^ in 1705 was 
th^^ture of l ^ rc el^a — an achievement of which the cKieThferlt 




'YSrl of Blenheim ; buil( by Vanbrucih in X704. 
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belongs to the English commander, the eccentric Lord Peter- 
borough, whose brilliant conceptions were too often thrown away 
by his ignorance of that ^rt in which Marlborough excelled, the art 
of courteously overlooking the defects of others. The importance 
of Barcelona arose from its being the chief place in Catalonia, a 
province which clung to its local independence, and which vigor- 
ously espoused the cause of Charles, simply because Philip ruled 
in Castile. Soon afterwards Valencia was overrun by the allies. 
In other parts of Europe there were no military events of note. In 
the course of 1705 the Emperor Leopold I. died, and his son 
Joseph (the elder brother of the Archduke Charles) succeeded him 
in the empire as well as in his hereditary dominions. 

A Whig Pa rliament 1705—1706. At home the 1 1 igh Tories 
raised the cry TiT^ngeP^; bin ji W hig major ity 

was remrned^tQ Parliament, and Marlborough and Godolphin 
entered into friendly communications with the Whig leaders. One 
of the results of the understanding arrived at was a compromise 
on that article in the AcL.Qf. SeUlement which would, after the 
[a^^s§ion.Qf the Jiojasix of_Himover,.ha excluded ministers as 
iwell as other placemen from the House of Commons (see p. 673). 
jilt was arranged in 1706 that the holding of a pension or of an 
joffice created after October 25, iTPSp.-.siiQUld disqualify, whilst all 
*^ther offices should be compatible with ^ se n tj provided th i r thc 
holder, at the ti m e ■ Q Li ii &.. a^mtmcnt. pfe s mitLil liiTmT TTTor "a 
fresh election. 

la ^a-mpaiprn of 170^^ m Italy, 

[1706.-111 May, T{W>6r> IVfarIborough won iL^cond great vjctnrv at 
.Sanffilie s, and before long, except that they continued to hold a 
few isolated fortresses, the French were swept out of the Spanish 
Netherlands as they had been swept out of (lermany in 1704. In 
September, Ejjjre ne came to the succour of the Duke of Savoy, 
defeated tbe-JjTenchjylm^ wer^^be§iegi^^^^ their 

armies put ^gLltaly. 

Campaign of x7Qd_ln 

success 

of the allies was less unmixed. Barcelona indeed beat off a 
French besieging army, and the old Huguenot refugee Ruv^igny, 
now known as the Earl of Cal way (see p. 670), marched from Por- 
tugal and occupied Madrid in June ; but the Portuguese under his 
command left him in order to plunder, and, before the end of J uly, 
he learnt that the French commander, the Duke of Berwick (the 
illegitimate son of James II. by MarlborouglVs sister, Arabella 
Churchill), had received ample reinforcements. As all the country 
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round was hostile, Galway had nothing for it but to leave Madrid. 
In August he was joined by the Archduke Charles and Peter- 
borough, though the latter soon afterwards betook himself to Italy 
on diplomatic service. When Peterborough afterwards returned to 
Spain, all authority had slipped out of his hands. Galway, un- 
able to maintain himself in Castile, retreated to Valencia. Whilst 
he had been in the interior, Aragon had declared for Charles, and 
Alicante had l)ecn captured by an English fleet. 

12. The Union 1702—1^97. — Far more im - 

porUm t to England than all that was taking place in Spain was th e 
c onclusion of the Union with Scotland. In 1702 Commissioiiers 
had met to discuss ils ' I'lie Scots had naturally been 

anxious for freedom of trade and equality of commercial privileges. 
As the English were unwilling to 
grant this, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, in 1703, retorted by an Act 
df"'S^Curity, providing 
^ successor to the Scottish crown, 
after the queen’s death, should 
not be the same person as the 
successor to the crown of Eng- 
land. In iTpjf, in consequence of 
the defiant attitude of Scotland, 
the ^e^ii was forced to give 
thtrroyal assent to t he Act of 
Secunljf."" What the Scots virtu- 
altylneant by it was, that Eng- 



land must make her choice either Arms as borne by Anne. 

^ .xq^al 

partner w ith full equality of benefits and rights, her 

^ an alienated neighbour with a na^tional sovereig»-o£Jier^^m, 
l iable 6 t league with^.France which had 

, cost 'EnpanXs^^^ jtlmes. Eiigl^nd retaliate^ .jftdilLan 

e mrngg jF'jhat Scotchmen,, coming to E ngland, sh ou^ nojonger 
*^nj2y_thf W£rfi,.i^ ^d„by the de g j^ ^ n 

ortte jud^s (see p. 483li> , 

JScSSsk*TSrEamV»t had Settled the succession in the^sAme way 
|that it was settled in England. Godolphin and his fellow-ministers 
were, however, too wise to prolong this war of threats. They gave 
way on free trade and commercial equality, and in I707 ,tl^e union 
of the two nations^andjhp i i rr e p^f i d . 

on both sides Fort y- fi ve mcmbei ' 3 ot thc Ilouc e o L Cyinm o m 
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'Wre to be c lwsea by ^g pi t is h fo^nstituencie s. and the Scottish 
jbe&rs vi?ere~tO^ meet sixteen of their own number to sit in the House 
fif Lords. Scotland maintained her jMuxX'Jjjjuccb^Jber own law. 




remained a nation m near", 


voluntarilymergmgTie^^ in that of the neigh- 

jbouring nation. 

13. The Irish Penal Laws. —It would have been well both 
for England and Ireland if the Irish race had been capable of 
enforcing its claims even to a just and leniftit treatment by its 
masters. Unfortunately the Irish population, beaten in war and 
deprived of its natural leaders by the emigration of its most 
vigorous soldiers, was subjected to the Parliament of the British 
Protestant colony. In spjte of the terms made at Limerick (see 
p. 657), the Parliament at Dublin, after excluding Catholics from 
its benches, passed laws of which the result was to make well- 
nigh intolerable the position of the professors of the religion of at 
least three-fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland. Catholic land- 
owners were impoverished by an enforced partition of their lands 
amongst their sons, and by the enactment that if a single son 
turned Protestant the whole of the inheritance was to pass to him. 
Catholic children, u[)on the death of their fathers, weie entrusted 
to Protestant guardians, who were directed to bring them up as Pro- 
testants. A Catholic priest who converted a Protestant to his faith 
was to be imi)risoned, and one who celebrated a marriage between 
a Catholic and a Protestant was to be hanged. Oaths were imposed 
on the priests which no conscientious Catholic could tike, and each 
priest who refused the oath was to be banished, and, if he returned 
to Ireland, was to forfeit his life. Any persons refusing to give evN 
dence which might lead to the detection of such priests were 
liable to imprisonment or fine. In addition to these and other 


similar enactments, the Irishman who was true to his I'cligion had 
to bear the daily scorn and contumely of men of English or 
Scottish descent and religion, who looked upon him as a being of 
an inferior race, and scarcely deigned to admit him even to their 
presence. 

14, Irish Commerce Crushed. — Though the Parliament in Dublin 
was ^llowed to deal thus with the lives and property of those whom 
its members would have scorned to speak of as their fellow- ^ 
countrymen, it had to purchase the support of England by sub- 
mitting to that English commercial monopoly against which the 
Scots had successfully rebelled. In the reign of Charles II. land- 
owners in Ireland -for the most part Protestant landowners — 
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exported cattle to England until the English Parliament absolutely 
killed this trade by prohibiting the reception at any English port 
of cattle, sheep, and swine, beef, pork, and mutton, and even of 
butter and cheese imported from Ireland, lest they should compete 
with the produce of the English landowner. Debarred from 
this source of prosperity Ireland made steady progress in woollen 
manufactures till, in 1699, the English Parliament forbade the 
export of wool leji^ goods fiom Ireland to any country except tO; 
England, where they were practically barred out by prohibitive 
duties, lest their sale should injure the profits of English manu- 
facturers. The ruling race in Ireland was too dependent on the 
English Parliament to be capable of resisting these enactments. 

15. Gradual Formation of a \y h>g Midsfa^. i^og-iToS.- 
In England pbvver passed gradually into the hands of Whig 
ministers. In £70)5, JljgJg^ig Cowper became Lord Chancellor. 
In 1706 the Eairt^if Mat'llt^^ becStftie 

Ws stfSnWlivcrscto SuMand's 
promotion, as she looked on the Whigs as enemies of the Church, 
and Sunderland was the most acrimonious of the Whigs. More- 
over, Anne was growing weary of the arrogant temper of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and had begun to transfer her confidence 
to Harley’s cousin, Abigail Hill, who became Mrs. Masham m 
1707, a soft-spoken, unpretentious woman, whose companionship 
was calm and soothing. There was, how^ever, a grave political 
question at issue as well as a personal one. The Whigs, findin g 
the Tories lukewarm abo 




ing of Whigs alone. . The queen, on the other hand, upheld the 
doctrine that the choice of ministers depended on herself, and that 
it was desirable to unite moderate men of both parties in her 
service. Harley supported her in this view', and, being detected 
by his colleagues in intriguing against them with the help of 
Mrs. Masham, was, togethei* with St. John, turned out of office in 
February, 1708. By the en d of that year the ministry became 
completely Whig. Marlborougfi" ah 3 ^ Godblpliin ^declared fhem- 
selves to be Whigs, Somers became President of the Cbiihcil, 

Wharton Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland;’" 

16. Pfogye^. jgl. C abinet G overnment. 1708. —In one respect 
the Whig ministry compTeted jrrl 708 T^scmbies that which served 
Williqtin>JiLaj^ 4 H, -iil? 3 ftW the Whig Jun to in 1695. 
were formed 9f men of one political opllrfOff !'”Tiolli owed ffleir 
' Son of the minister of Charles 11 . tlnd fames' T I. 
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(influence to the necessity of unity of action in time of war. There 
was, however, one dIffSrehce between the two nimistries. 
[The Whig ministry of William III. was formed by the sovereign 
Ifor his own purposes ; whereas the Whig ministry of Anne was 



Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough : from a portrait, by Sir G, Kneller, 
belonging to Earl Spencer, K.G. 

fonned in defiance of the sovereign. Th^ jynvAi-^mAnr by 

aCabinirt resting on a party iaa|cukyj,a.£adiainentj a^^^ 
wflljohjtjtie, soyereigHj originated with the Tory ministers who forced 
themselves on William Ul- towards the end of his reign, but it first 
took definite shape in the Whig ministry of the reign of AnneT ^ 
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17. Progfress <A the War. 1707— 1708.— There had been no^ 
thing to dazzle the eyes of Englishmen in the campaign of 1707. 
An attempt tn a joint attack of Pnnce Eugene on 

land ari.d of the English navy under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, had 



John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough : from a portrait belonging to 
» Earl Spencer, K.G. 


f ailed. . ..and, on. {he returt)„,af jthe- fleet, three- EnglUfe ships' were 
OTecked off the -Scilly Isles and the admiral himsetfjdrowne^ 
In Spaitt- Galway was defeated at .^^^igjyg»,,and nearer home all 
the success achieved" was that the Pretender, after setting forth to* 
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invade Scotland with a French force, thought it prudent to return 
without landing. The campaign of 1708 was of a different 
character. The Dutch had made themselves disagreeable in the 
conquered Spanish Netherlands, and the French general^ Ven- 
d6me. w as therefore welcomed by the inhabitants, and took Ghent 
and Bruges with little difficulty. Marlborough, however, met 
him alt Qudenard e, ujt^Hydef^ted hirn^ and, .before the end of 
the ye;^, not only retookTEe^piafSs^ had been lost, but, 
advancing on French territory, took . Ulle. after a prolonged siege. 
In the same year General Stanhope reduced Minorca, an island 
of importance from the goodness of its harbour, Port Mahon, 
which formed an excellent basis for naval operations in the 
Mediterranean. 

18. The Conference at The Hague and the Battle of Mai- 
ranee the peasants were starving, and Louis, in 
ques^jpf peace, entered on negotiations at The Hague. TJj^alli^ 
'jinsisteti upon his abandonment not only of portions of his^BWii 
territory, but upon the surrender by his grandson of the whole 
of the Spanish monarrhv. To all this he agreed, but when he 
found that, instead of obtaining peace in return, he was onljr 
' to have a two months’ truce, during which he was to join in 
e.xpelling his grandson from Spain, he drew back. “ If I musB 
wage war,” he said, “ 1 would rather wage it against my enemieJ 
than against my children.” No doubt the allies believed that they 
could not trust Louis really to abandon Philip unless he actually 
sent an army against him. They were at fault, partly, in being 
blind to the impossibility of holding Spain in defiance of the 
Spaniards, partly in neglecting to foresee that the English nation 
would not long continue to support a war waged for an object 
which seemed to concern it so little as the possession of the 
Spanish Peninsula. Finding that nothingjnore_wasJaJbaJiadJjy 
[negotiation, Louis auL^th ail his sTrengtli . He sent forth a fresh 
army ill-cISEed and half-starved, but resolute to do its utmost 
Ifor its country’s sake. This army was, on September 1 1, attacked 
jm Malpl aquet by t]> e combined forces of Marlborough and Eugene. 
IThe allies were again victorious, but they lost 20,000 men, whilst 
^nly 12,000 fell on the side of the French. 

f 9 - ^JlfeAtc hit a r a ll Trri al ., 1710 . , :rBefore another campaign 
was ppened the Whig ministry was tottering to its fall. On 
iNoyember 5, 1709, a certain Dr. Sacheverell preached in St -Paul’s 
jit sermon upholding the^^^gj ^^eTi f nbn-rg^j ^fa nce (see p. 61 1), 
^ attacking the Dissenters, personaUyjtbUs- 
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ing Godolgh in. In s’pite of Somers’s advice to leave Sacheverell 
alonc^’ t]ie\Vliig ministers decided to impeach him. What the 
Whii^rs wanted wa s an opportunity for solemnly jecording their 
views ^on the principles of resistance and, toleration established 
a^the Revolution^ and such an opportunity they obtained durlhg 
theTmpcaZfmicnt, which occupied the first months of 1710. Dis- 
senters, however, who were mainly drawn from the middle classes, 
were no more liked by the mob than they were by the country 
gentlemen, and their discredit was shared by their protectors the 
Whigs. When the queen passed there were shouts raised of 
‘‘ God bless your Majesty and the Church. We hope your Majesty 
is for Dr. Sachcvcrell.” There were riots in the streets, and Dis- 
senters’ diapcls were sacked and burnt. In the end the ,Whigt 
House of Lords pronounced Sacheverell guiTty, but did not venturd 
to do more than order his sermons to be burnt and himself proJ 
hibited from jpreachjng foL tbejUQxt By this sentence! 

which was a virtual defeat of the Whigs and a triumph of the 
Tories, Sacheverell gained rather than lost by his condemnation. 
Wherever he went he was uproariously welcomed, and he was 
consoled for his enforced silence with a well-endowed living. 

20. The Fall of the Whigs. 1710. — Anne saw in this out- 
burst a sign that it would now be easy for her to get rid of her 
ministers. She was the better able to make the attempt, as there 
were, in the spring*' of 1710, fresh conferences for peace at Ger- 
truydenberg, in which it was proposed to solve all difficulties by 
leaving to Philip some part of the Spanish monarchy other than 
Spain itself. * No general agreement, however, could be obtained, 
and England seemed to be committed to an interminable war. 
All the blame of its continuance was unjustly thrown on Marl- 
borough. The queen effected cautiously the change which she was 
bent on making.' Harley, who was her chief adviser, recommended 
her to revert to the system which had prevailed when he had been last 
in office (see p. 687), and to form a ministry composed of moderate 
Whigs and Tories of which the direction should fall to herself. 

21. A To^ Parliament ajj )^ pl^n 

of a combined ministry fell to the ground. A new House of Com- 
mons, elected in 1710, being strongly TsSklSso^ved to seq^tre^ 
p6weT;* ’perrnaiien?^^ for the country gentry and the 

counTry'cl^r|^y^ anif to red^ impQtfinqe the wealthy peer^, with 
the merchants and Dissenters vyho formed the strength oi(^e 
WhTpr HaHgy an d gt. Joh mw^&iiompelled by their supporters 
to form a purely Tory ministry, ' 
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22. Brih9eg:a and Villa Viciosa. 1710. — The Tories had no 
wish to keep up the war except so far as it would serve special 
English interests, and, in the course of 1710, the danger of being 
engaged in an endless war in Spain appeared greater than ever. 
In the summer, indeed, the combined English and Austrian armies 
defeated the Spaniards at Sar^gjpssa. and Charles once more 
entered Madrid as a conqueror ; but,’before the end of the year, 
one of Louis’s best generals, V endomc, was sent to Spain to lead 
the F'rench and^ December q he j po mg e TO 

StanK^^ the English commander, to surrender at and 

tlioTI^i a battle which he fought on the toth with^n^Austrian 
Sy3|;jtS^ip^4erg;^t Villa indecisive, Starembcrg was obliged 
to retreat to Barcelona, leaving all Spain, except Catalonia, in the 
lignjis of Philip. 

' 23. Overtures to France. 1710--1711.— P>cn before this bad 

‘news jeached England, Harley and St. John, without troubling 
themselves about the interests of their allies, had opened secret 
negotiations for peace, on the basis of leaving Spain to Philip, 
and of acquiring for England separately as many advantages as 
possible. The Tory party had never had much inclination to 
defend the interests of Europe as a whole, and, at the end of 1710, 
it might reasonably be doubted whether the interests of P2urop^ 
as a whole were to be served by prolonging the struggle to place 
the Archduke Charles on the throne of Spain. The real objection 
against the conduct of the new ministers was not that they opened 
negotiations for peace, but that they negotiated after the fashion 
of conspirators. Not only did they, in 1711, send secret emissaries, 
first Gautier and afterwards the poet Prior, to treat privately with 
Louis, but when, in the September of that year, preliminaries were 
agreed to as a basis for a private understanding between Eng- 
land and P'rance, they actually communicated a false copy of them 
to the Dutch. By this time, indeed, there was a fresh reason for 
making peace. The Emperor Joseph 1 . had died in April without 
leaving a son, and was succeeded in his hereditary dominions 
by his brother, the Archduke Charles. It might fairly be argued 
that it was at least as dangerous in 1711 to give the whole of the 
^Spanish dominions to the ruler of the Austrian territories, as it had 
been in 1702 to give them to the grandson of the king of France. 

24. Literature and Politics. 1710. — In order to defend their 
policy the Tory ministers had, on their first accession to power, 
looked about for literary supporters. In the reign of Anne a 
literature had arisen in prose and verse which .may fairly be de- 
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scribed as prosaic. It had nothing of the high imagination which 
illuminated the pages of the great Elizabethan writers. It was 
sensible and intelligent, aiming not at rousing the feelings, but 
at being plainly understood. 

mingled criticism with attractive arguments im favour of a 
morality of common sense, which he addressed to that numerous 
class Which shrank from the high demands of Milton. Addison, 
like most other writers of the day, was a Whig, the political 
views of the Whigs having, at that time, a strong hold upon 
men of intelligence. Writers like Addison exercised consider- 
able influence over the frequenters of the London coffee-houses, 
where political affairs were discussed. The support of this class, 
usually spoken of as ‘the Town,’ was at that time more worth 
winning than either before or since. As there were no Parlia- 
mentary reports, and no speeches on politics delivered in public, 
only those who lived near the place in which Parliament met could 
have any knowledge of the details of political action. They gained 
this knowledge from the lips of the actors, and were able, by their 
personal conversation, to influence in turn the conduct of the actors 
themselves. The services of a persuasive writer who had the ear 
of ‘the Town ’was therefore coveted by everybody of ministers. 

25. Jonathan Swift. — The writer woff over by the Tory minis- 
ters was Jonathan Swift. He was unequalled in satirical power, 
arising from a combination of ludd expression with a habit of 
regar'dThg the\iCtion 5 of men as springing from the lowest motives. 
He was a clergyman, and he wished to be a bishop. At first he 
attach^ 4 iimself'ttr- the' Whigs: The Whi’gs, however, weie un- 
..perbiips unable, to give him what he wanted, his 
writings being of too unclerical a nature ; and all that they pro- 
cured for him was a living in Ireland, which he seldom visited. 
With personal motives were mingled more creditable reasons 
for disliking the Whigs. He w^as devoted to the interests of the 
Church of England, not as a fosterer of spiritual life, but as a 
bulwark against what he regarded as tlie extravagance of the 
Roman Catholics on the one hand, and of the Dissenters on the 
other. In the beginning of the reign Anne had made over the 
tenths and first-fruhs of tlii? . English clergy,.ann£xed-to.lb.fc. 
by Henry yill. (see p. 390), to a body of ^Qmn^b^sipn^r^yho vvere 
to use them for the increase of the mea^s of the j)oorer clergy. 
Swift wanted to see this grant, u&uaUy- 4 tnown- as ...Queen" Anne’s 
Bounty, extended to IrelatiA- The Whig ministers had not onjj^ re; 
fused this, but had shown signs of intending Jo give the 
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a share of political .power. Sw ift w as afraid that, if Pa^ament 
ana public offices were thrown open to Dissenters, there wo uld be 
government as fanatical as that which’ popflla 




Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin; from the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


* tioii J^lievedj CrQgiwell!!^.tQ ..hay^ Jjeenj aiid it was partly in con- 
Squen^yiJjlis^fear that he desertedjh^^^ j*oincd the 

His first article in defence of his.mew.allies was written in 
November 1710. A year later in November 1711, shortly after 
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the preliminaries of peace h^d been signed, appeared The Conduct 
of the Allies. Every action of the Dutch and of the Austrians 
was traced to mean cupidity, in order that England might be urged 
to look upon the war as a mere scramble for wealth and power, in 
which she was entitled to the largest share of the plunder. 

26. The Imperial Election.' 1711. — The English ministers, at 

least, could not lay claim to any superior morality. In the spring 
of 1711, although engaged in a secret negotiation with Louis, 
which led before the end of the year to the signature of prelimi- 
naries (see p. 692), they had sent Marlborough to Flanders with 
loud professions of intending to carry on the war vigorously, and 
Marlborough, though hir. wife had just been dismissed from all 
her posts at Court, set out with the full expectation of striking a 
decisive blow against the French. In this he failed, mainly for 
want of proper support from his own Government. On the other 
hand, the Archduke, now a candidate for the empire, justified 
Swift’s contention by recalling his own troops under Eugene to 
support his personal claims. In October 1711 he was chosen 
emperor as Charles VL, after leaving Marlborough with forces 
quite inadequate to the accomplishment of anything of import- 
ance. y 

27. The Occasional Conformity Act and the Creation of 
Peers. 1711. — When rarliament met on December 7, the Whigs, 
who at this time had very nearly a majority in the House of Lords, 
secured one by an unprincipled coalition with Nottingham, one 
of the strictest of Tories, who was discontented because he was 
excluded from office. They agreed to vote for the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill (see p. 680), to please him, and be agreed to vote for 
a warlike policy on the Continent, to please them. The, Orrn^innal 
Confo rmity pill therefore became law, whilst the ministerial fore iaa 

House of Lords . The credit of that 
House stood higli, and, tliough the mini stei;s had the House of 
Commons at their back, most of them thought that it would be 
impossible to defy its censures. Haxlfiyi however, who was not 
easily frightened,^ persuaded the queen first to disniiss Marlborough 
from all his offices, and then to rrente tvvelve new Tnry 
By this means the ministry secuireda majority in that House which 
I had alone opposed them. Apart from the immediate questions of 
the day, t his creation of peers. hadar.Wiide€^aa^k«UQ^ 

J ust as the depo sition of James IL hadjnadeit.eyi4€itU.ib5it^ 
and ParHament pullec£dil^^ for the king to give 

way, so the creation of peers in 17x1 m^d^ jt. evident that if the 
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two Houses pulled dilTerent ways, it wasjorjhe Housg of LoirrU 

28. The Armistice and the Treaty of Utrecht. 1712— 1713.— 
Jn 1712 the Duke of Ormond, a strong l dry 7 was sent to command 
in the Netherlands. After operations had commenced, he received 

despatch from St. John not only restraining him from fighting, 
in conseau^c^of/au understanding with France, but directing 
hihl'* to conceal these- orders from his Dutch allies. If Ormond 
had obeyed these orders, he would have exposed the Dutch to in- 
evitable defeat ; but he was loo much of a gentleman to let his allies 
attack the enemy in the false belief that they would be assisted 
by the English, and he therefore saved their army by disclosing 
* his '^secret instructions. The negotiations with France were now 
pushed on. Shabby as the conduct of the ministers was, they had 
now the full confidence of the queen, who in 1711 made Harley 
Lord High Treasurer and Earl of Oxford, and, in 1712, made 
St, John Viscount Bolingbroke. In July the French fell upon 
Eugene and defeated him at Dgnain, and the Dutch, seeing the 
difficulty of carrying on war without English support, agreed to 
makepeace on the terms proposed by England. On March 31, 
1713, a treaty of peace, in which, for the present, the Emperor 
declined to share, was signed at Utrecht. 

29. Terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. 1713. -r-As far as the 
continental Powers were concerned the mnin rfkpriitjQi^c tbo 
T r eaty of IJt rerht >YPrr„that J5paLa and^the Indies 
undcrlTiilip^ V. 7 and thatjjiia^jti^^ tJieJUukfii.ar Savoy, 
who was to bear the title of kin g o f Sici TT^;^ whilst N moles, the duchv 
of^M iTan,^ and^e Spa.imsli Netheiianps were given to Charles VI., 
theiu^ the last-named territory was to be retained by the Dutch 
till he agreed to sign the Treaty. The Dutch were to be allowed 
to place garrisons in certain towns of the so-called barrier (sec 
p. 674) on the southern frontier of what had lately been the. 
Spanish Netherlands. England obtained the largest share of the 
material advantages of the peace, whilst she lost credit by her ill- 
faith in concealing her abandonment of her allies, and especially 
in .giving up the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip. In Europe 
me was to keep Gibraltar and Minorca, and obtained froinT'riiflce'a 
pr omise iQjde stroy. the fortifications of Dunkirk. I n America she 
acquired territory roundTTud^^^s l 5 ^,.Kova Scotia, I^ewfoundland^ 
anSj|e French part of St. Christopher^ fiy an accompanying 
treaty with Spain, called the Assiento Treaty, she had the sole 
right of importing negro slaves into the Spanish colonies in 
America, a traffic which would now be scouted a~s^ litfamotts but 
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which was then coveted as lucrative, and she also obtained the 
right of sending yearly to Panama a shfp df"8WTohs Tade^^ 
goods for the Spanish colonisti 

30. Effect of the Treatjy 0/ Utrecht on International rela- 
tions. —Tlfr'generarT^ of the Treaty of Utrecht is of 
greater historical importance than its details. It marks the end^ f 
a Pe riod of European his^p , ry during which there^wa^ ofteja some 
rem^ty "and always som^ pre.t enc^of combfiiin^^TogetlimT !!^ 
comm on pilrp oscs of general^ntc regtj ftn not m erely forJthe 
p aiTicuIijlntere^^^^ of tB£a £YmI.atateSw Do>Y,oJajt]ietX^§aties of 
Westphalia (see p. 564) in 1648, Catholics had combined against 
Protestants and Protestants against? Catholics,^ After that date, 
States which' feared the overbearing insolence of Louis XIV. had 
combined against France. The Treaty of Utrecht ushered in a 
p eriod lasting almost to the"" en(^ bf t he eighteenth century, when 
each^StSte stddd''*!Eii^“finl^ own interests alone, when no steady 
cdmbinatibn“§ could be formed, and when greed for material acces- 
sions was most conspicuous because no purpose of seeking the 
g^xaLg^QcLeijited. Swift threw the blame upon the allies, and 
the Whigs threw the blame upon the Tories. The truth is that 
States combine readily through fear, and very seldom through a 
desire for the common good, and when Louis XIV. ceased to be 
formidable each State thought exclusively of its own interests. 

31. England as a sea-power. 171 ^.- The success of the Tory 
ministers seemed complete. In reality, the v ery t erms pfL jtbe 

^heir weakness. l,a-S£.€ikiag to, .gain 
matgiiaLadvantages f^^ Ei^gland, Oxford and Polingbroke had 
been fprced to look for diem in_ac]vjajj.tagos to, trade, and in the .in- 
crease of colonial dominion by which trade might be^'cncountged. 


Thereby they strengthened thej^rading'^i:JitS§^.>vhich 
support p y tTie'VQi^ the landed gentry, on whom thejr 

owTl'power mainly restecl, received no benefit Not that the Tories 
clTtn^we^^ what they had done. During the two war^ 

which ha4 been waged since the fall of James^^riT an'Tmmt^^^ 
change had been taking place in 'the relations between England 
and the other European States, irrespective of the victories of 
Marlborough in the field. Both Fran ce and tlie States Genera] 
thT^Dutch Netherlands had been forced to wage an exhausting 
wapoh their "land" froHier. The'^co'nsequence^ was that IHe Dutch 
wemliio Idn gff able t o com pete with the En^ish at sea, and that 
Louis being, after the battle of La Hogue, compelled to limit his 
efforts eitlfer"^at sea or on land, decided to limit them, at sea. The 
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result was, that though there were no important ■ English naval ^ 
victoriestJeiwe^n the battle of La Hogue and the Peace prUtrecht, 
the EngBsTi navy at the end of the w^ wasjasliy.,5up£xiQrJhLt,he 
navies'bf'lits oniy possible rivals, France and the Dutch Republic. 



Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke ; from a picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


England was now the one great sea-power in Europe, not sc much 
through her own increasing strength as through the decay of the 
maritime vigour of other states. 
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32. Position of the Tories. increase of 

j)Ower necessarily leading to an increase of the influence 
Qtib«i,Jtoiiii:^erc|a^ class^t he Tory leaders were filled with,, alarm 
ibouj^ the future, and tried tp_secure their power by legislation 
which, ¥s they hoped, might arrest the changes which seemed likely 
m gnd to_^trengthep their party by artificial means 

against conges of public opinion, much as the men of the Long 
Parliament and the Protectorate had formerly tried to do. 

hafi far In prpvont Dissenters 
from holding QfEce. Qr shting ..^Parhame^^^ in„.,tJt#e 

same year had ^eei|^a?, 5 ^d, it Prope rty Q uali ficatio n Act whiy} i 
enacteH that no one wfm did nof hoia lanu wonn at least 200/. 
d"y6'af ' s!i"ouT 3 sit Tn theHouse of Commons^ thus excluding mere 
traaers. who we 1 i*^!| or^ ig§, I n lyxjjl he Tories 

were confronted with a further^iinculty. Anne’s health was failing, 
and the 'legal heir, the Elcctress Soph ia., and her^ son, the Elector 
orFTanb^^ were both favourable to the Whigs. The ^Tories began 
to^'faTI^f^securing the succession to the Pretender, the.^pn of 
James II., by force ^r fraud. If only he had changed hisj 
and had avowed himself a Protestant, jt_is almost cer 
an effort, possibly successful, would have been made to 
on the throne when Anne died. The Pretender was a ’fffttT dT 
little capacity, but he was too honest to change his religion fgiy^ 
worldly ends, and he flatly refused to dp T he Tories 
s plit into hostile parties by his re fpsal. Some, the pure Jac ob 
c lung to Tiim. ia spite of it ; some we nt over to the^ yiilgs. The 
bulk of them were too bewildered to know wliat to "do'^’^hey were 
aware that their supporters, the country gentry and the country 
clergy, would refuse to submit to a Roman Catholic king, and yet 
they couldi not voluntarily support the claims of the Electress 
^Sophia and her son, whose succession they feared. To add to th e 
clistractions of the party its leaders, Oxford and Kolingbroke, 

quarrelled with oiie another. ' ^ 

33! The Last Days and Death of Anne. I7i4.—In 1714 
Swift suggested that the difficulty would be at an end if his friend* 
would accept the Hanoverian succession^ and at the same time sm 
weaken the .Whigs by repressive. legislation that the new .Hanova| 
ri^ sovereigrTWould be obliged to govern in accordance with thp 
will of the Tories. In pursuance of this plaji Bolingbroke carried 
througir"Pariiament a Schism A ct, by which no one was allowed 
to ke^ a school wijthputTR^^ me bisliop.''‘‘*lTxfor 3 rv^^ 
always in favour of a middle course, and therefore disliked violent 
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measures against Ae Dissenters, was driven from office, and Boling- 
broke then hopedHo control the Government for some time to come. 
Before a successor to Oxford was appointed, whilst the ministers 
were without any distinct policy or acknowledged head, and whilst 
even Bolingbroke himself had not definitely ra^de up his mind as to 



Ifhe Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral church, looking west, as finished by Sir Christopher 
Wren: from an engraving by Trevit, about 1710, 


future plans,, the queen was taken ill. Bolingbroke’s enemies, 
the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, made their appearance unex- 
pectedly in the Council, and obtained the consent of the queen 
to the appointment of the Duke of Shrewsbury as Treasurer. The 
queen died on August i, and th^ Elector of Hanover, now heir to 
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the Crown by the provisions of the Act of Settlement (see p. 672), 
in consequence of the recent death of his mother, the Electress 
Sophia, was at once proclaimed by the title of George I. 

— JirPolltics anf AA-t n art as^ih f>Y1tirifs the end nCthe rgitfn 
of ^tif! rnmpkte*^-t? «^hange long in progress from the, ideal to 
thi^c8fivenient^ As in affairs of state the material interests of the 
j couiri r y gent leman and of the trader took the place of the great 
I causes which called out the enthusiasm of Cavalier and Roundhead 
in the Civil War, so in art painting became a mode of perpetuating 
the features of those who were rich enough to pay for having their 
portraits taken ; and architecture, which had long forgotten the life 
and beauty of the mediaeval churches, was losing even the stateli- 
ness which Sir Christopher Wren gave to such buildings as the new 
St. Paul’s (p. 668) and Greenwich Hospital (p. 662). Even Wre n 
could not give much of this high quality.. jaUch.as-.lJiose 
of St. llrid^s, We"^^reeT^ because the hoiizontal lines of 
an afcKTlecttfre derived ?rom the Greeks through the Romans are 
unsuited to the soaring motive of a mediicval spiie ; nor could 
his domestic buildings, such as those. at HamptoxtCptixt (pp* 665, 
666), altogether .overcome the necessity of making the inu)tUcs 
comfortable at the expense of architectural beauty* His successo), 
Vanbrugh, in building Blenheim . Palace (see p. 683), sought out 
combinations neither graceful nor dignified in the hope of thereby 
avoiding that which was merely commonplace ; but on the whole 
it was the commonplace which was gaining ground, and which 
ultimately pervaded the domestic buildings raised during the gi eater 
part of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

TUWNSHEND, SUNDERLAND, AND WALPOLE. 1714— 1737 
LEADING DATES 

Reign of George I., 1714 1727. Reign of George II., 1727 '1760 


Accession of George I . . . . 

August I, 1714 

Mar’s Rising 

. 1715 

The , Septennial Act 

. 1716 

The South Sea Bubble .... 

. 1720 

Walpole, First Lord of the Treasury . 

. 1721 

Accession of George II 

. June 13 , 1727 

The Excise Bill 

. 1733 

Death of Queen Caroline .... 

. November 20, 1737 


I. George I. and the Whigs. 1714. - Before George I.‘ arrived 
in England a thorough change was made by his orders in all the 
offices of Government. With scarcely an cx _ception,all Tories were 

J Genealogy of the first three Hanoverian kings 

James I. 

1603-1625 


Chaki.es 1 . Elizabeth — Frederick V., 

1625-16^9 I Elector Palatine 

- . Sophia = Ernest Augustus, 

Charles II. James 11 . Elector of Hanover 

1660-1685 1685-1689 


Mary ~ William III. Anne . 
1689-1694 1689-1702 1702 — 1714 


George I. - Sophia Dorothea 
1714-1727 I of Celle 

George II. = Caroline of An.spach 
1727-1760 I 


Frederick, William Augustus, 

Prince of Wales Augusta of Duke of Cumberland 
died 1751 I Saxe-Gotha 

George III. 

1760-1820 
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dismissed^ and Whigs appointed in their place . As tlie new king 
intended to take a leacling part in the Government, he placed the 
more important offices in the hands of men who had hitherto been 
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George I. \ from an engraving by Vertuc. 


less p rominent than the great Whi g leaders of 
iieyniiUtSters was Lo 
heca me Oee i' eta nr of 'S t a te . When tKe"KngTll 
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his own power was much less than he had expected. He could not 
speak English, ajid all communications between himself and his 
ministers were carried on in bad Latin. He therefore set the 
example^^ all subsequent sovereigns hav^"^ followed, of ab- 

statrilhg from attending Cabinet meetings, where the discussion 
took place m a language unintelligible to him. This abstention 
had Important constitutional results. The C abinetryhiciy jf ^lQme ^ 
limeTiad^been grovvTng^indepeiTdeW the sovereign^ej^^ 
still more indepSidefft/ espedcillyjSs" Geqrg^ of 

English" ways than he knew of the English language, and was 
dl ^Kged to ‘take'*m qst of fhe acfvice of bis 

c(^d hoFt^k ofl^iacmgTh Md_been 

led to* look upon all To ries as Jacobites . 

The Whigs, however, 

needed the support of Parliament more than the support of the 
king. The great lan downers wlio • direct policy wcrc^, 

wealthy and intelligent, and therefore unpopular amongst th^ 
r^ountry gentry and the country clergy. They aim e d at es tablishing- 
a ^‘sacLjaL iiristocratic republk _wlth a .king. jlDiead, 

which fair pla y should be given to the Dissenters, and the 
trading classes encour aged. Y et th ey were clear-sighted enough 
• to perceive that it was impossible to govern without the support. 
jOf the House of Commons ; and it was with the support of the 
^ House of Commons that the Tories in the last four years of 
Anne’s reign had maintained themselves in power by appealing 
"to the prejudices of the country gentry and the country clergy. 

^ The Whig tenure of power was, therefore, not likely to last long 
unless they could find some means of crushing opponents who had 
(been, and might easily he again, more popular than themselves. 

3. The Whigs and Parliament. 1715. -For the moment, in- 
deed, the Whigs had the advantage. In 1715 a ne w P arli ^ 
Vas chosen, and many Tories who were, after 'all, noFreau^ 
blf^s^^lp^tbr Whig^mJiS^tes liF afarm lest thei^ 15 ^Wi*^^‘Tea(^ 
should bring back the Pretender, ‘Whom they" dTstFusfed'l^^ a 
Roman Catholic^ . The Whigs, th^ffefofC, had a ’majority in ’the 
Hbus^ ofj Com wfiilsV~lhey had already recovered the 
majority in the House of Lords which they had temporarily lost 
by the recent creation of the Tory peers (see p. 695). In order to 
make their success permanent by getting rid of the leaders of the 
, party opposed to them, the Whigs prepared to impeach Ox ford , 
Boling^roke, jind Ormond as traitors^ oh the ground of the secret 
agreements which they had made with the PYench during the 
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neg otiation of the Treaty of Utreighi. Oxford, with his usual cool- 
ness, stayed to face the attack, and got off with two years’ imprison- 
ment. Bolingbroke and Ormond fled to France, where lloling- 
broke entered the service of the Pretender as Secretary of State, 
Acts of attainder were pasj>ed against both. These high-handed 
proceedings of the Whigs nearly defeated • their object. The 
German king had by this lime become unpopular, and Jacobitism 
increased amongst the Tories, most of whom had submitted to him 
at his first coming. In all parts of Fmgland and Scotland large 
numbers made ready for a rising against his government. Boling- 
broke urged Louis XIV. to support them. Louis, however, died 
without having given his consent, and the Jacobites of Great Britain 
had to dispense with foreign aid. 

4. Mar’s Rising. 1715—1716. Under these circumstances 
Bolingbroke urged delay, but the Pretender— headstrong and in- 
competent- ord ered the E a rl of. Mar, jiis chief s up|)or^ i n Scot - 
land, to rise against thelSora'nment. 6irikpt^Der3 imSSk 
TRcTieid, and, on October 7, a j^entleman of N orthumberland, named 
j:'nr~"T>dinibiimifl ffirlb^ |rn|ri>.nri jhe 

Whig ministers, unpopular as they were, had the advantage in their 
pt)hition as the actual rulers of the country, and, now that the Tory 
leaders had been got rid of, they had the advantage in ability. 
Argyle commanded for the Government in Scotland, and on 
November J3 he fought a drawn battle with Mar on Sheriffmuir., 
'I'hough half of each army defeated half of the other. Mar— who.' 
throughout the whole campaign showed himself singularly incom-;^ 
petent -Jillowed Argyle to .seci^ the. advantages of a Y,ic|ory.- 
Forster, though supported hymen of influence on both sides of the' 
border —Lord Derwentwater from England and Lords Nithsdale^ 
and Kenmure from Scotland - showed himself as incompetent as M ar, > 
and PrpftTnn n n the, same day as that on whic^the_ 

On December 2 the Pretender 
himself landed at Peterh ead, and on January 6, 1J16, he entered 
Dundee. He was,""fiow^^, so dull and unenterprising that his 
vety followers despised him, some even asking whether he could 
really speak. By this time the Government, having suppressed all 
attempts at resistance in England, was preparing to send a powerful 
army into Scotland, and the Pretender prudently took shipping for 
France, wlierp rtUmisspd Bolingl^rnlfe, ivho^ advice wgs 

t op' ^od .to be tohiaJsaate. Derwentwater and Kenmure were 
beheaded oifTowerTTiIir Nithsdale escaped through the address 
of his wife, who visited him in prison, and sent him out dressed 
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in her clothes. Thirty^eight persons of lower rank were put to death, 
and the estates of many others were forfeited. 

5. The Septennial Act I7i4— Successful as the Whigs had 
been in^TKe field, they did not venture to face the elections to a 
new Parliament, which, in accordance with the Triennial Act (see 
jp, 661), must be held in the beginning of 1718. Accordingly they 
passed a Septennial Act, by w h ic h the exi sting Parliament pro- 
longed its pW4;]i^ ^duration forTouTyearTl^^ 
b^rfKe law as it stood at the time when tht^^Tfouse of Commons 
w^s chosen. This proceeding strmned to the uttermost the doctrine 
that a British Parliament— unlike Parliaments in countries like the 



A Coach of the early part of the eighteenth century : from an engraving by Kip. 


present United States, in which a written constitution exists— can 
make any lawjt pleases^ even if it effects the greatest changes in 
tTie institutions of the State. Hitherto the king had acted as a 
rcsFraml upon' Parliarnenl Uy exercising his right of refusing the 
Royal Assent to Bills. This prerogative, however, which had been 
exercis ed for the last time by Anne in 1707, now dropped out of 
use, and ..Parliament thereby became supreme as far as (Hlipr 
^Djcbcs of the Government were concerned. The question of its 
relations to the constituencies assumed hew importance ; and in 1716 
at least the Whigs were of opinion that the duration of Parliament 
should be lengthened in order to make the House of Commons more 
independent of them. They were afraid lest the supremacy which 
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had been wrested from the Crown should pass into the hands of 
an ignorant, ill-informed multitude. Yet they were unable— even 
if they had been willing— to mate the House of Commons a per- 
manent oligarchy. As the duration of Parliament could not be in- 
definitely prolonged without provoking violent opposition, the Whigs 
had only gained a respite during which they would have to do their 
best to make themselves more acceptable to t&e nation than they 
were when the Septennial Act was passed. 

6. England and France. 1716.— (^f ,,, the..,ch^^ causes of 
the fall of the Whig s in Aim^’^reign their advocacy 

v\’nr r fidWjTSo^wever, they stood forward as the advojcates of peace. 
In effecting tliirdiange of front they were helped by the disappear- 
I ance of those of their leaders who had been foremost in the struggle 
i with France. Somers, Halifax, and Wharton died before the end of 
1716, and, though Marlborough still lived, he was incapacitated by 
disease from acting in public. Still m ore helpful to the Whig party 
w as a chang e which had taken pla^e in TfmKeT ^mg ofFraAce 

was now a si 3n‘y7hiirtAmO!i2^e greiit’grandson of Louis XIV. 
If he died (as most people expected him to do), there would be 
two competitors for the throne of France — thq 
Philip V. of Sp ain, the grandson of Louis XIV. (who was, indeed, his 
nearest male relation, but who, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Utrecht, had renounced all claim to the French throne), and 
the other, the duke of Orleans^.prh o was now Regents of 
and was the; nearest male relation ofTouis XV. after Philip V. 
As it was believed that, in the event of the young king’s death, 
Philip V. would assert his claim in spite of his renunciation, it was 
to the interest of the Duke of Orleans to be on friendly terms with 


‘ Genealogy of the family of Louis XIV. : — 


Louis XIII. 
1610—1643 


Louis XIV. -- Maria Theresa 
1643-1715 I of Spain 

Louis the Dauphin, 
died 1711 


Philip, Duke of 
Orleans 

I 

Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, Regent 


* I - 

Louis, Duke of Philip V., king of Spain 

burgundy, died 1712 


Louis XV. 

1715-1774 
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England ; whilst it was equally to the interest of England to e:^- 
chitte Thilip V. from the P>cnch throne, in order to prevent that 
imloK'IJetweeft Erance and'Spam wKicTi the Whigs had striven to 
prevent in the late war. It therefore became possible for the Whigs 
to pursue their aim the separation between France and Spain- - 
bjj^^t4)eac£itll .undexstaiiding with Ihe french Gaverjanifiii]L..which 
gained popul arity for the Tories in thej;jme of Anne. On 



An early form of Steam-pump for mines ; from an engraving dated 1717. 


November 28, 1716, an agreemen t was arrived at by which the 
Regent promised his support . to the Hanoverian succession in 
England, whilst England prblfused to support the exclusion of 
PKnip^TT’Tiom the throne of France. A few weeks later the 
Dutch gave their assent to this ayrangement, a nd a triple alliance 
walih us -formed against Phi lir-and the. Pretende r. 

7, The Whi^ Schism. 1716 1717. Thmigh the Wh ir mini s- 
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ters had their own way in most matters, they found it necessary to 
comply with the king in some things. ' He ha d t \yp ruli ng. i iioti, v es — 
a nxiety to streno-thih;^^ ^nd hatred of his 

owh"^! 9 RF|SwC^c, Prince of Wales. In the interests of Hanover 
17^1^”*^ bishoprics of Bremen 

land Verden from Frederick IV., king of Denmark. Though the 
\Whig ministers liad consented to the purchase of these territories, 
some of them —especially, Townshend and his brother-in-law Sir 
Robert, W alpole, who was the ablest of the rising Whigs— had said 
l^^mi^lthings o 7 the grasping Hanoverian iavourites and mistresses, 
upon whom (George squandered English gold. In 1716 the Tzar 
PeWthe Great sent troops into Mecklenburg— the first interference 
yf Russia in Western affairs ; and George, being anxious to keep 
the Russians at a distance, complained of Townshend for being 
^nwilling to engage England in driving them out. Then, too, the 
king, who had qua^elled with the Prince of Wales, believed (prob- 
ably without foundation) that Townshend had shown some favour 
to the object of his displeasure, on which he took the Secretaryship 
from him, sendings liim to jrejaad.4^. U^rxEIieutcnimt; In 1717 
Charles. XII. of Svveden, angry about Bremen and Verden, which 
he claimed for himself, formed an alliance with Spain — which was 
once more growing in vigour, under the care of Philip’s new 
Italian minister, Alberoni— and even projected an invasion of Scot- 
land in the interests of the Pretender.. The scheme was discovered 
in England and averted. When Parliament was asked to vote 
money for a war against Sweden, Walpole spoke but coldly on behalf 
of the proposal. The Jki^g dismissed Towmshend, and Walp olO 
resigne^- The Whig party bein^TuTs" split ii^ 7 wo, the leaders of 
the ministry as reconstituted were Sunderland and Stanhope, the 
latter being the general who had fought in Spain, and who w^as 
soon afterwards raised to the peerage as Lord Stanhope. 

8. The Quadruple Alliance. 1718— 17^.— In foreign affair^ 
Sunderland and Stanhope maintained the alliance with France 
whicIiliacTTi^^tl^ of the policy of their *prede- 

cessoTs. ""In T^l^ Allieibni seized had beoii given 

to Ausftii^tjy^the treaty of and sent an army into Sicily to 

be^ tM re-conquest of those Italian possessions which Spain had 
lost by the same treaty. I n iyi8 w^ f^Tnrmcd a Qllfl 

i n which the Emperor j oined Gre^tjgj;yvaffi»^ 
l^pEUc. A ypahisti'army overran the grcateFpart of Sicily, but 
the Spanish fleet was destroyed by Admiral Sir George Byng off 
Cape Passaro. In 1719 Alberoni sent two frigates to land Jacobites in 
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Scotland. The expedition failed, and France and England forced 
Philip to dismiss his minister. In 1720 Philip agreed to abandon 
both Sicily and Sardinia. Sicily was given to Austria, and Sar- 
dinia went to the Duke of Savoy, who now bore the title of King 
of Sardinia, instead of that of King of Sicily ; and soon afterwards 
the King oFSpain removed the obstructions which he had hitherto 
thrown in the way of the execution of the clause in the Treaty of 
Uti^cht by which the landing of goods at Panama from a single 
English ship had been permitted (see p. 697). After this Europe 
had peace for twelve years. 

9. The Relief of the Dissenters, and the Peerage Bill. ifig. — 


^T he two secti ons of the Wh^s were opposed to one another^ rather 
u pon per sonal than on political grounds. Walpole was. however, 
"'Ihore qautious than Sunderland or Stanhope. Sunded^^^^,^^ 

. StanhogeJji^jjlp, 

Act and of t he Schism which had been the work of the tri- 
u^hant Tories "Itmi^Teigh of Ahhc fsee pT‘699) ; but when they 
showed signs of wishing to refeal the Test Act of the rei gn of 
Charles II, (see p. 607), t hereby no ^mexely offj^mg. religious 
t o Diss enters, but also proposing to qualify them for office, Walpole 
Iwas startled, thTnking that the unpopularity ot suclria measure 
plight prove the ruin of the Whigs. The main subject of quarrel 
petween the rival smtesmen vvas, howcT^r," K'Teefage Bill which 
SunSerfanirand Stantiope laid before Parliament. i\ccording td^ 

S roposal tfie king was to be allowed to create only six addi- 
^ peerages (except in the case of a member of the Royal Family), 

• only make a new peer upon the extinction of 

an old jpeerage. This measure, which passed the House of Lords, 
^as rejected in tlte ConunopS, mainly in consequence of Walpole’s 
oppositioh.| It is hardly to be doubted that its framers looked for - 1 
*^War(djojho .possible elextiQU. Qt,a. Tiiry^ House of Commons, and 
f»Avi§fiedto hinder a Toiy minister from making himself masfer of 
^ the House of Lords-by creating a large number of peers, as ffarley 
vai^ St. John had done in 1711 (see p. 695). According to them, the 
(^oiise of Lords was to be the bulwark of the Whigs against a 
I^Jory House of Commons. It was Walpole’s merit that he saw 
distinctly that this could not be, as th e Bill, if it had passedyjwoold 
m ade the House of Lords a narrow oligarchy capable of 
^setting at d efiance both the Crown and the House of Commons, 
moreover, clear to him that the Commons must from hencei 


^Wwas, moreover, clear to him that the Common s must from he nce 
/o^th the chief member of the cons titutionaT o rganisatTg n. I 
: the Whigs were to win the bjittle, they rnusT^wuThT^^^ 
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a majority in the House of Commons, and not by setting up th e 
artiiicial barrier of a rest ricte H^ou^of Lord s. It is unlikely that 
Sunderland acknowledged the inferiority of his own statesmanship 
to that of Walpole, but he had felt his power, a adau.^y2Q admitte d 
b oth h im and Townshen d to subordinate offices in the governme nt. 

' he South Sea BuhMe 1720.— t’e\v thmgs'Terved the 
Whigs so well artfrcTi* adoption of a policy of peace, to which their 
short war with Spain hardly furnished an exception. With the 
cessation of the risks due to war trade increased rapidly, arid 
with the increase of trade came a violent increase of speculation. 
Joint-stock companies, which had hitherto been limited to a few 



Group showing costumes and sedan chair, about 1720 : from an engraving by Kip. 


great undertakings, were formed in large numbers. Some, being 
managed by men of experience, met with success ; whilst others, 
started by swindlers or by persons ignorant of trade, speedily 
collapsed, and ruined those who had embarked their capital in 
them. Amongst these latter the most prominent was the South 
Sea Company, which had been formed by Harley, in 1711, to carry 
on suclf 'ttade with Spanish America as might be rendered possible 
by the expected treaty with Spain. Trade with the Spanish 
colonies was allowed by the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht to a 
single English ship in each year, and the Assiento treaty had also 
granted to the English the' right of importing negroes into them (see 
p. 696), All classes in England were under the delusion that the 
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wealth of Spanish America was so enormous that this trade 
would fflrich al l who took part- in it. Consequently the shares of 
the South Sea Company were eagerly bought. At the same time 
poTificians were growing anxious about the amount of the national 
debt, and in 1720 a Bill was passed enabling those to whom the 
i^Ton owed money to take shares in the South Sea Company in 
the place of their claim upon the nation. Large numbers of all 
classes accepted this arrangement. Others rushed eagerly to buy 
shares which were supposed to be of priceless value. Landlords 
sold their estates, and clergymen and widows brought their savings 
to invest in the South Sea Company. So great was the demand 
that in August 1720 shares originally worth 100/. were purchased 
for 1,600/. The madness of speculation spread rapidly, and new 
companies were formed every day for objects unlikely to be re- 
munerative. People actually took shares in one company for 
making salt-water fresh ; in another for transmuting quicksilver 
into a malleable and fine metal ; and in another for importing a 
number of large jackasses from Spain ; whilst one impost*or asked 
the public to take shares in an undertaking the nature of which was 
in due time to be revealed. 

11. The Bursting of the Bubble. 1720— 1721. - Before long 
people began to find out that they had paid too highly for the 
objects of their visionary hopes, and the price of shares rapidl)' 
fell. Thousands were reduced to beggary, and the ruined dupes 
cried out for the punishment of those by wliom their hopes had 
been excited. One peer asked that the directors of the company 
might be sewn up in slacks and thrown into the Thames. The 
bitterest indignation, however, was directed against the ministers. 
Most of them had speculated in the shares, and some of them had 
made money by actual swindling. In 1721 Aislabic \vas Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer, and Craggs Secretary of State. Aislabie was 
sent to the Tower ; Craggs died of the small-pox ; w'hilst Craggs’ 
father, the Postmaster-Cicneral, took poison. Sunderland wrs ac- 
quitted of dishonourable conduct, but he had been amongst the 
speculators, and resigned. Stanhope, who had had nothing to do 
with the speculation, fell into a fit in answ^ering a false accusation, 
and died. 

12. Walpole called to the Rescue. 1721--1722.— Amidst the 

general crash Walpole was called upon to restore order. In April 
1721 heJb^gamcLfjrst^L^ Treasury and ChajncqUov.pf Uie 

Ex 3 i^uef. He had a financi^ ability which was rare in tlios^ 
times, and he made an arrangement which at least left something[ 
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to the shareholders, though it gave them far less than they had ex- 
pected. Walpole’s accession to office was the beginimg of a minis;] 
terial career wHTcISTas^^^^ 

wasToffKe^g'featest benefit to the WfirgsTTKe seven years to which 
the Septennial Act had extended the duration of the existing Par- 
liament ended in March 1722. There can hardly be a dou\yt that 
if the elections had taken place a year earlier, they would have 



View of the Rame of Mall : from an engraving by Kip, 
about 1720. 


resulted in the overthrow of the Whigs. As it was, the country' 
connected Walpole’s name with restored order and financial 
probity, and a large Whig majority was accordingly returned. 

13. iina^r — Tt wnQ rjnf, hmirnirni* w^unly tn 

the national gratitude th at Walpole ,.Qwed 4 as;. 3 «€eesy'’^^^ 

Wl^lre he taught the Whig ari stocracy 

th^^jljjiusTTely on^^^ Commons (see p. 710). Yet it 

in. "" ” 3 A 
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was hard to see how th e House. o£ .Commons could repres ent Jh e 
pe ople at large, b ecause»JpxAo . most- part, the people-w^re too 
ignojrani and iiy to have anv political opini ons.. 

The electors , if left to^ themselves^. mighLJ^eUuaajEadi^ 

Tory a ^^haiT been the Parliaments which had supported Oxford 
"and Boling.broke. Therefore the Whigs, even before Walpole 
secured power, had determined thatJJie electors should not be 
le ft to themselv es. In many boroughs the right of voting was 
confined lo die corporation ; and as large numbers* of these 
boroughs were mere villages or even hamlets, the rriembers of 
their corporations were poor men~easily accessible to arguments 
address^ff ■ to their pockets. The wealthiest landowner in the 
neiglibourhMd wajs usually a Whig, who .wpuld use his influence 
and his-purse in securing the clectian^f.hisj?J 5 Lnj^ Electors 

found. that, jf they voted, for JJi.C--Wln|^,.candidate, their lives would 
be made easy to them, whilst if they voted for the Tory candidate 
they would be much worse off! In the House of Commons itself 
the same system of corruption was pursu^. What amount of 
r!6&dy rhbiVG'y Widpule paid to his bUppb'rters has been disputed, 
and it was certainly much less than has' usually been supposed ; 
but he had in his gift all the oflfices held under the Crown, a large 
number' of which were sinecures with large pay and nq_dutig;5. 
Needy members discovered-that i f tliey want ed mone y they must 
supfiwfWarpdle, and ambitious members discov^eS that if 4 hcy 
vented ofiice they could only obtain it by supporting, Walpole. It 
is therefore not surprising- that all the rising talent in the counTr v 
declared itself Wh ig. 

14. Walpole and Corruption.— Y et, evil as this it 

was rendered tolerable by the knowledge that the only alternative 

a resto ^»- ntio^ of bech ^stfll more 

disastrous. The political creed of the Tory^iures mld of'the 

rr>..r.rlo.l 

f or trad e. What they wanted was a king who jvould . keep J^.qwn 
dissenTers and .mopeye^d jnen, and accordingly most of the Tories 
had by this time become Jacobites. The great Whig nobles, on 
the other hand, were for religious- tokratio gt. aiid for wea]^y nin g 
The Whi^s gninpfl tgday) partTy 
t hey were more intelligent than their rivals^ 
predominance even of a corrupt House gf Comrqops — with its free 
speech and its show of government by argument rather than by 
arbitrary will -was in itself advantageous as matters then stood. 


1722-1726 ' ST. MARTItT'S CHURCH 7»S 
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The^Tntenor of St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, London ; built by James Gibbs, 1722-1726. 
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In all this work they found jilting leader Hejvas 

de^^dto diityand w«asirngle-eyed in devoting himself ta the. in- 
terests of his country ; but his manners and his mind were alike 
coarse, and he did not shrink from the employment of the lowest 
means to accomplish his ends. On the other hand it may be said 
in his favour that he w as, not he contented 

h imself with e xcljidlogJ )is rivals frou LBower. without even seeking 


tp inflic^uni^ment upon them. 

V'Uj j; ‘Qmeta nonTmovere/— Walpole took for his motto Quieta 
non movere (let sleeping dogs lie).‘^tr^lhy 
hTilWJwiuetrtf been disgi aceful to a states- 

man. In Walpole’s days it was an honourable one. The work 
before him was to maintain toleration and constitutional govern-' 
menfi and he ^\yas a^vare that he could only hope for success if he 
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avoided awakening ^ the i g norant passions which w ere slumbering 
arpunj^ He remembered the storm of popular rage to'whicli the 
Whigs^ bad J^ecn exposed in the time of the Sacheverell trial (see 
p. 690), and he was resolved to show no. iavQurJLQ the Dis seiUai:s. 
which would grpxoJve-auuxLhar.^outbui:si^^ T he Dj s- 

sen ^swer eTnost ea ger to obtain a rc pcid of thp "f (see p. 606) 

forihgmselves,..tliaugh not for t^e Catholics. Walpole, who knew 
the anger which would be excited if he proposed such a measure, 
always told them that the time was not convenient. At last they 
asked him to tell them when the time would be convenient. ‘‘ I 
will answer you frankly,” was his reply, “ Never ! ” Year after year, 
however, he passed lh rQUtfh- l^i 4 iaffl€nt a^BU1 .4nd a nwi f3^^ all 
persoh'^Tioh^l held ofifices in defiance of the Test Act^an d {bu s 
iJisSeiTOfS^got wliat they wanted without exciti ng attenj don. 
^~Tl 5 r-The__Pm 2 £jai;^^ — When any number of men meet 
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together to transact business, there must be one to take the lead 
if their meetings are not to end in confusion. Till the death of 
Anne, Cabinets had met in the presence of thc’^oveii’ign, and 
were regarded as his or her advisers. Yet even then their growing 
independence was beginning to make it necessary for them to find 
a leader or leaders in their own bo(Jy, people began to look 
first to Marlborough and Gpdolphiaand then to Harley and.$t. John 
as superior t o_Qther memhfrs of th-a ^b i nkr -and even to applvio 
QQ£..flt. JJlft-OtJuei: . them loosp/y the term..* ^er 

the accession pf ,<^^e Tj,^wl^en tlie, kipg*. ceased to sjt .in^the 
Cabrneli,’ it became still more necessary for that body to fin’STa' 



Mowing grass in the eighteenth century. 


Townshcncl at first and afterwards Sunderlan^jt^aiEe 
sometimes spoken of by modern writers ap 
sucli^pogUion was, however, openly assigned totnen^y conf5m^ 
porarics,. and when Walpole entered office jii 172 1 ministers were 
still regarded <is equal amongst themsclvS^’^fT was Walpole’s 
chief contribution to constitutional progress that he created "tlie 
Prime Ministership iivhis wn person, an d thereby gave to Cabinet 

go vernment thaLmi t-Y which_ eBnx ,JlQyernment must pq^ ss 

if its action is to b e enduring , ^d whic )i 

possessed through tlie pres Tdency of the king. Ye t so hateful 

to disc la i m any intention o f 
mj^king himself Prime. ; and the word came into familiar 
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use by being applied to him tauntingd yJt^..Jtii& 03^^^ as the fit 

..as his^eauiO^ 

17. Walpole and Carteret. 1723—1724. —Walpole^s first trial^pf 

strength was with Lord Carteret, one of the SecrefafTes of State, 
tt'lmaft'^Tfr great aBT^ had the advantage of being able to 

address the king in Gerhian, whilst Walpole had to address him 
in Latin. Walpol e founde d his policy of peace on ai^^alliance 
with France, whi TstCart eret inherited the tradition .oQbiTWl itgs^ 
ot XnreV rei^n in favour of a continental agaji^t Fr an^e ^ 

Between Carteret and Walpole a rivalry soon sprang up, and in 
1724 CaVTeret" w q;^ to^^resig-h"^ Secretaryship, , though he^ 

reiijained a meniber of the Cabinet for some tinie to come. 

18. Wood’s Halfpence. 1724. — The fir| ^iix§taiice, of Walpole’s 
method of averting popular discontent by avorcTfirg'^SToHrm^ -with 
strong feeling arose when a grant was made to a certain Wood 
of the^ii^^oLissuing acogper coinage in Ireland. The coins were 
good in themselves, but Wood" Il’AU bTtHgllfthe fight of coining them 
by bribes to the king’s (German mistresses, and Irishmen naturally 
concluded that they were to pay the cost. Swift, delighted at the 
opportunity of scourging his old enemies the Whigs, poured scorn 
and ridicule upon Wood’s Halfpence in ‘ The Drapier’s Letters,’ and 
for the first time in Irish history both races and both creeds were 
united in resistance to the obnoxious grant. Walpole dreaded a 
disturbance more than anything else, and the grant was withdrawn. 

19. The Last Years of George I. 1724—1727. — Walpole’s in- 
fluence deservedly grew from year to year. In spite of great 

i ifficulties, he maintained peace abroad. The Duke of Orleans 
ad been dead for some years, and in 1726 Cardinal F'leury— who 
ag pf^acp-lQvln^r as Walfiolc hinj^lf- ]>e^.ajne-Pi 4 me-Min^ 

),thc young 4 «ng 4 jiJuiaJ(V.^^^ did^evsj::ythi^ „his -^^ower to 
prevent w^J)rea]^ng^Qa^^ In 1727 George L, -as soon 

sTie was able to leave England, crossed the sea to enjoy himself 
in Hanover. On the way, before lie reached Osnabriick, he was 
struck down by apoplexy in his carriage. His attendants wished 
to seek help in tlic nearest village, but were urged on by cries 
of “ Osnabriick ! Osnabruck ! ” from their half-conscious master. 
Before the carriage reached Osnabruck George I. w^as dead. 

20. George II. and Walpole. 1727. —The new king George 11 . 
had the advantage (which his father had not had) of being able to 
fepeak English. He was not intelligent, but was straightforward 
pnd courageous, and though, like his father, he kepCmistresses. he 
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Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, London , finibhed m 1727 from the designs of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
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was accustomed on all difficult questions to defer to the advice of 
^Ls -a wo]iuaiii£ 5 .ouniii^ 

inJfiljjBCtuaFTrrtiS#^^^^^ George’s first impulse was to choose as TTis 
leading minister Sir Spencer Compton, a personal favourite of his 
own. being ordered to write the speech in which 

the king was to notify his accession to the Privy Council, was so 
overpowered by the difficulties of the task that he begged Walpole 
to write it fcr him. After this Jtte.-^queea -eiisily persuaded her 
hLisbaiLdjh^XOiW?J;QI^.W.a§.J^^ for the post; and 

Walpole, bjjijjg recall^^^ was soon as much trusted by 

GeorgeVliVas he Iliad. 

21. Breach between Walpole and Townshend. 1730.— Even 

a fter the coi ^lete establishment ojMr^^ameiitary- supremacylhe 
f^Qui; of TKc" king w as not to^ despised ; for, though he could 
knot shake the poweroTfllt* Whig aiislutracy as a whole, yet if one 
iWhig entered upon a rivalry with ^ another, his support would be 
decisive, at least for a time. Sui:hjL.rivaIry now broke out between 
Walpole and his brot her- in -la w^ T n^n H ^ yi!;ho. had been 
Secretary of^State sincFiyai. The main cause of the quarrel is 
besF^elcribed by Wal^leTumself. “ As long,” he said, as the 
firm was Townshend and Walpole, the utmost harmony prevailed ; 
but it no sooner became Walpole and Townshend than things 
went wrong.” In other words, the question between them was 
whether there was to be a Prime Minister or not. Townshend, 
who was Secretary of State, he^as 

a c^^^ntable Q nl. Y ..io J jie king an d Parliament. Walpole hel d to 
theji£}3^^ he himsclf^ a s fi rst Lord of^heTreasury— 

was to d irect d ie policy of the otly rni miste rs? ft is not by accident 

beenthe^-Prime 

I^l^pr ; imhiter^ years it has been arrp.ptpd 
It is his business to find the money expended by the other 
*IlL?pters, and it is ffiereTofe only reasonahle-that decision.,oLa 
Rpli^ whic h will cost money s hould re *^^ He should 

be able to exercise a veto over which IfiadjyjjLDL^pendi- 

tyiSJflchich, e^j^niLitis-desiiahle inJtsgB^a^aj# the 

(;Q A mtry ■■i & .a b lft,., Q ^villing be a n In 1730 Townshend resigned, 

and being honourably desirous of keeping out of farther disputes 
with his brother-in-law, remained in private life to the end of his 
days. 

22. Bolingbroke as Organiser of the Opposition. 1726—1732.— 

Already a violent opposition was gathering against Walpole. In 
1716 the Pretender, being too stupid to take good advice, had dis- 
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missed Bolingbroke from his service (see p. 705). Bolingbroke, by 
bribing one of the mistresses of George I., had interested that 



Sir Robert Walpole : from the picture by Van Loo in the National Portrait Gallery. 


t enance of the clause in the Act of ^tamder which excluded him 
from the HousF of Cof 3 i^^ Bolmgbroke, the most eloquent ofalor 
of the day, was thus shut out from the only place in which at that 
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time it was possible for him to make his eloquence heard, , Wal- 
pole may well have thought that he had crushed Bolingbroke for 
ever. He had, however, under-estimated the powers of the Tory 
deader. Though Bolingbroke could deliver no more orations, he 
[was still master of his pen and of his persuasive tongue, and he 
set to work to weld together a parliamentary opposition out of the 
most discordant elements. Those elements were in the main three. 
There were , in the House of Commons about My Jacobit es^ a 
^^^11 accepting: the House^of Hanoyer, and a 

hQdy..i)f Whitfs^,>feulky^bi^ausfe..W 

not^dmit them to a Of the latter the leader 

was' Wfllfafil Tiilfeney, an indiscreet politician but an excellent 
speaker. B^ ^een Bo lingb roke and Pultency an alliance was 
stiijcl^, and bythe end*bi 1726 they nad combined in publishing 
The Craftsman, a weekly paper in which Walpole was held up to 
oSlo^f Is" erecting a ministerial despotism by the use of cor- 
ruption. 


i733-“-I^J733 Walpole gave a handle 
to the attacks of ms . enemies. There wa ^ ‘ . 


smuggling and of other frauds on Ihe jcnstomsjcciyenue. To meet 
the difficulty Walpole proposed to establish a new system of levying 
the duties on tobacco, intending, as he gave out. to extend it sub- 
sequently to those on wine. According to this new system all 
tobacco imported was to b^ brought free of duty into warehouses 
under Government supervision. The duty would be paid by those 
who took it out for home consumption, and its sale would only be 
allowed at shops licensed for the purpose, in the same way that 
certain houses are licensed for the sale of beer at the present day. 
As the tax really paid on an imported article, it would have 
teen more prudent in Walpole if he had continued to call it. a 
cus^toms duty, as an excise was an unpopular form of taxation. 
He calle djt, howeveii^aiLifiX fii^ probably because the sale of the 
was connned to licensed houses, as the sale of any Gather 
excisable article would be. He had, indeed, reason to hope that 
his plan would prove acceptable. In thej^ pla^ if-it were 
adopt^ smuggling wqu ldJ}ajbi:,,mQ]:^ ^ it hnd hit]hor^,|^ 

<beenvi5ecause it would now.b§ more easy4o detect the sale of the 

onlyjvQuld 

revenue be ben efited, buuBeJpsiiora be less liable to 

te unders oBliy-dirsm Aahird advantag e would also be 

gained. Hith erto good s imp orted in o rder^to te s ubsequ ently^x- 
p(81l£d.J»ad had, to pay duty, which was only recoveraEIe-upon the 




Vessels nnloadinsr at the Customs House, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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observance of intricate formalities accompanied by considerable 
expense. According to Walpole’s plan, the tobacco stored in 
Government ^areho««es could .be exported without any payment 
at all ; and the export trade of the country would be encouraged 
by liberating it from unnecessary trammels. 

24. The Defeat of the Excise Bill. 1733. —To the arguments 
which Walpole addressed to the intelligence of his hearers, he 
took .care to add others addressed to their pockets. Almost all 
the members of the House of Commons were country gentlemen, 
land Walpole, therefore, reminded them that the revenue would 
b^Q> increased —at the expense of those who had bought smuggled 
good s— that he would be able to remit the Land Tax. Walpole’s 
proposals were indeed admirable, but Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
stirred up popular feeling against them by wild misrepresentations. 
The masses were persuaded to believe that Walpole wanted , to 
su^ect them to a general excise, to search their houses at any 
|liour without a warrant, and to raise the price of tobacco. All 
classes joined in the outcry. The very soldiers were no longer 
to be depended on. At last Walpole resolved to withdraw the Bill. 
“ I will not,” he once said in private conversation, “ be the 
minister to enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” It was, in 
short, wis e_to convert customs inta,.ex £isc> huLiUwas mot.expe- 
dicnt..^ In ^ this re ggrdfn^ >^p^di^e ^^ l av, the sum of Walpole’s 
politicaT wisdo m, and it was because he possessed it that the 
House df Hanover and the constitutional system connected with 
the House of Hanover rooted themselves in England. If, however, 
Walpole gave way before the nation, he resolved to be master of 
the Cabinet, and he summarily dismissed some of his principal 
colleagues who had been intriguing with the Opposition against 
him. 

25. Disruption of the Opposition. 1734 1735. —Bolingbroke 
had won the trick, but he could not win the game. The Excise Bill 
was quickly forgotten, and Walpole’s great services were again re- 
membered. tn-x734,^ in-a-new House of Commons, his supporters 
wer^ nearly jis numerous as tefore. Bolingbroke was never 
tHoroughiy" trussed by the’ discontented Whigs, and in 1735 he 
retired to P" ranee, leaving English politics to shape themselves 
without his help. 

26. The Family Compact. 1733 — Walpole’s management ot 
foreign affairs was as dexterous as his management of Parliament. 
He ha dJuthexto jiat . only, kept England e mbarking JiL Jvar, 
bu t had co ntributed his aid to the restoration of peace on^the 
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Continent itself whenever this had been possible. In 1733 a war 
B?nKft"iyiitrtistra.lly known as th/^ar of ^^EpJj^h Suc^ 
embracing the West of Europ^as Aveii. ‘ r« »■ 

m war f opd lij ii Tii ipp n i T f l in r i nrri nlliinnij ini1 [\\ H 
th^h^^igafixl^ known as the TTomiiir 

wTnoS was djy; ected against Au str[a and Englan d. The two branches 
oTHie" House of Bourbon were to act together ; and the whole 
basis of Walpole’s foreign policy was thus swept away. At the 
time when the death of Louis XV. was considered probable (see 
p. 707), it had been natural that the Duke of Orleans shou^^s^ 
in an allian ce with England a terrier, against the- claim likjlX.to 
be put forward to the FrenclkJthrane-by, PJiilip -V**i ‘ but, .all. that 
was altere d "n^.. Not only was the Duke of Orleans dead, but 
Louis XV. had become a husband and a father, and the question 
of Philip’s claim to the succession was therefore no longer im- 
iportant. F ranee had recovered her military strength, and it was 
relieved at the f'rench court that a close alliance with Spain 
would enable her to dictate terms to Europe. When peace was 
sigr ^yd in i* 7 ‘ t{ at Vienna,. ^ 

other smaller possessions in Italy — to Charlc s^jjie second surviving 
^n of Philip Y, , wh i 1st Lorraine was g wen to Stanislaus-Leczinski 
(theTatESSndaw Qf.JLouis..XV.), on the understanding that after 
his death it was to be merged in France. Walpole, who knew of 
the existence of the Family Compact soon after its signature, hadj 
abstained from joining in the war-- perhaps thinking that the allied 
were too well occupied in Pmrope to meddle with England. * 

27. Dissensions in the Royal Family. 1737. -10 1737 Walpole’^ 
position was weakened by two untoward events. A quarrel broke 
ou L between Georg e II. and his eldest son Frederick, Prince of 
Wale&.; and the Prince^ being turned oiit of the court, put himself 
a t-the head of the Oppositio n. Not long after this (^u een Caroline, 
Walpole’s truest friend, died. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

WALPOLE, CARTERET, AND THE PELHAMS. 1737— 1754 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George 11 . , 17*7 -1760 


Jenkins*8 ear 1738 

War with Spain 1739 

Resignation of Walpole Feb. 17, 1743 

Resignation of Carteret Nov. 33, 1744 

The Young Pretender’s Rising 1745 

Rattle of Culloden April x6, 1746 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle , . 1748 

Death of Henry Pelham March 6, 1754 


1, The Reign of Common Sense. —Walpole had been hitherto 
successful becaUjigp he .hadgftv^rned on principles of common sens e. 
He had'kept the peace and had allowed men to grow ncS by leav- 
ing them to pursue their own callings without interference. 
mon PoP£j 

g 'ing poet, was conspicuous for felicity of expression anSTior 
e and neatness wit h wh icli.Jbe,dgatt withj^if5_£olattngr^ 
society. Htgirirnaginatton and tiie pursuit of ideal beauty 
his mind. In matters of religion it was much the 
Those who spoke and wrote on them abandoned the search 
nal verities, contenting themselves with asking where the 
balance of probability lay, or, at the most, what was the view most 
suitable to the cultivated reason. To speak of anyone’s zeal or 
enthusiasm was regarded as opprobrious. In social life there was 
a coarseness which was the natural consequence of the temper of 
the day. Men drank heavily, and talked openly of their vices. 

2. Smuggling in the West Indies.— Such a generation turned 
eagerly to the pursuit of wealth, and chafed at the restrictions which 
other nations attempted to place on its commerce. It happened 
that Spain— the weakest of European nations— had the most ex- 
tended territoiy open to commercial enterprise. As in the days of 
Elizabeth (see p. ^47), the Spanish Government tried to prevent 
the English from trading with its American dominions, whilst ^he 
Spanish colonists, on the other hand, were anxious to promote a 
trade by which they were benefited. It was notorious th at English 
merchai its did their best to evade the restrict ion imposed on thgn 
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the Trea ty of Utrecht, The one ship of 600 tons wh ich t he y 
were allowea by thy "treaty to'^SiS'am mally. tQ.P,a)jan)a (seep. 697) 
^led_Jnto_the Tta^b%"an 4 tfisAarged hfir.gp^s. As soon as it 
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wasjdatjkj smaller vessels (wl^h had Jcept out of sight in the daytime) 
sailed in an d filled ji^ up again# ship was enabled 

to ght jnany^ ship-loads on shore. Besides this, there was an 
immense amount of smuggling carried on by Englishmen on 
various parts of the coast of Spanish America. Spanish coast- 
guards, in return, often seized English vessels which they suspected 
of smuggling, and sometimes brutally ill-treated their crews. The 
S pani^j-ds also cla imed .to -^faavje the right of , searching En gli^ 
vessels even o n the„hkll..JggLS« Besides this, they disputedme 
English assumption of the right to cut log-wood in the bay of 
Campeachy, and alleged that the new English colony of Georgia, 
lately founded in North America, encroached on the boundaries 
of what was then the Spanish temtory of Florida. 

3. Walpole and Spain.— To Walpole the exceeding energy of 
the British traders and smugglers was annoying. It was likely 
to bring on war, and he held war to be the worst of evils. Right 
or wrong, the smugglers carried on the great movement which 
has filled the waste places of the world with children of the English 
race. Walpole entered on negotiations with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, hoping to obtain compensation for wrongs actually inflicted 
by its agents. Bolingbroke hurried back from France to re-organise 
the Opposition, at the head of which he now placed the foolish 
Prince of Wales (see p. 725), who was ready to give his support to 
any movement against Walpole, sim{)Iy because Walpole was the 
favourite minister of his father. 

4. William Pitt. 1738.- The so-called patriots of the .Opposi- 
tion and the Tories were now joined by a small g^-oup of young 
fnem dalTeT W the Boys, Who were filled with disgust at 
tBe^'«€HP!l!pfTon afound'Hiem, and fancied that all that went wrong 
was the fault of Walpole, and not the fault of the generation in 
which he lived. Walpole’s scorn of the patriots was unmeasured. 

All these men have their price,” he once said, pointing to the 
benches on which they were sitting. He could easily make a 
patriot, he declared on another occasion, by merely refusing an 
unreasonable request. It was with half-amused contempt that he 
regarded the Boys. When they were older, he thought, they 
would discover the necessity of dealing with the world as it was, 
not as they thought it ought to be. He had found that men could 
only be governed by offers of money or of money’s worth, and so 
it would ever be. Some, indeed, of the Boys lived to fulfil Walpole’s 
cynical expectation, but there were amongst them a few, especially 
William Pitt, who maintained in old age the standard of purity 
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which they had raised in youth. Pitt was a bom orator, but as 
vet^|lia_fabipff speeches. fillpH ^ith 

reasoning thi^m That which lifted him above the more 
vehement spe akers of tliat o r^T^any otliV^^ his burnin g 

ii'Y^ w hether his coun t r y w^s,.xigh t or wrong 

lie hardly knew or cared - pf fedi ng^i^ch the eider 

generation scouted, broke jout in Pitt in the form of enthusiasm 
— not for any cause sacred^ to.luimanity .at but fenffhe power 

and^greatnesTof Fis j^jmtry. Naturally, he attacked Spain for her 
Tlrffm^FItTi^ i'i^t of search, and for her barbarities^tQ ...English 
*"sea mei^ whilst lie newer thOPgbl of mentioning the provocation 
given jjyjjic ff^iish. .sn^ijjtggleirs. 



Coach built f£r Her rick, Es q. , j r)f 


, in 1740. 


5, Impending War. 1738 -1739.— Members of the united 
opposition had at last a popular cry in their favour. Before the 
end ofj7r* they produ ced a 


-rProbably with truth - that his car had been cu t off seyen^^^eaas 
before on board Jiis A v\ m..s h ip-,by,a..Spanish '^coa^sfgua^^^ and who 
tOpkjadia.t„he declared to be his ear out of a box_ to show to a 
committee of thc Housc jjf The Spaniard, he said, 

had bidden him to take his ear to his king. “ I recommended,” 
he explained, when asked what his thoughts had been on the 
occasion, “my soul to my God, and my cause to my country.” 
The words were repeated from one end of England to the other.* 
“No search 1” became the popular cry. In vain Walpole, e^irly 
in 1739, announced that Spain had agreed to a treaty indemnifying 
those English sailors who had suffered actual wrong. The treaty 
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made such large counter-demands on England that its concessions 
were more nominal than real The opposition grew in strength, 
and before the end of 1739 Pmgland went to war with Spain. 

6. The Spanish ' and the Resignation of Walpole. 1739 

— 1742. —No one now doutffi that it would have been better for 
Walpole if he had resigned rather than direct a war which he re- 
garded as unjustifiable ; but the principle that a minister should 
resign rather than carry out a policy of which he disapproves was 
not yet thoroughly established, and Walpole perhaps flattered 
himself that he might be able to bring about a peace sooner 
than any other minister. He knew that trouble would soon come. 
“ They may ring the bells now ” — as he heard the peals from the 
church steeples celebrating the glad tidings that war had been de- 
clared — “ before long they will be wringing their hands.” At first 
the war was successful. Admira l Anson s ailed round the world, 
sacked Paita, a Spanish port in Pmi,'a"n^ captured a rich gallepn, 
which carnecTon the trade between Acapulco SfrtnTanillar Admiral 
Vernon took Porto Bellcvon the Atlantic side of the IstTWWtlS^f 
pSKma ; but on Cartagena, and in another 

at tack on Santiatr o. ^Therrppnsrtrotrfrt henneTgaveTilTrtir;^^ 

the Admiral, and alf the blame to W<ilpole, who was held to have 
done little to suppoit a war of which he disapproved, and who 
had certainly allowed the navy to deteriorate during the long peace. 
In 1741 there were fresh elections, and the energy of the opposi- 
tion, together with the excited feeling of the country, reduced 
Walpole’s followers in the new Pailiamcnt. In those days election 
petitions were decided by a majority of the whole House of Com- 
mons, the vote being given strictly on party grounds. Walpole was 
beaten on the Chippenham election petition by a majority of one, 
and on February 17, 1742, he resigned, receiving the title of Earl 
of Orford. He had dKnnffi"*wof^^ England had, under his rule, 
cohVdtfSated herself, and had settled down in contented acceptance 
of the Hanoverian dynasty and the Parliamentary government 
established at the Revolution. It was inexplicable to Walpole that 
the first result of the national unity which he had brought about 
should be a national determination to go to war in the assertion of 
the claims of England. 

7. The New Administration. 1742. -- There was some difficulty 
in forming a new ministry. Politicians who had agreed in attacking 
Walpole agreed in nothing else, and each thought that his own 
claim to office was superior to that of the others. So hopeless 
did the task of composing- their differences appear, that Pulteney, 
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who had led the late opposition in the House of Commons, refused 
to tcike office, and consoled himself with being made Earl of Bath. 
“ Here we are, my Lord ! ” said the new Earl of Orford to his former 
rival, when he met him in the House of Lords — “ the two most in- 



A sitting in the House of Commons in 1741-42 ’• from an engraving by Pine. 


significant men in England,” Orford knew that to leave the House 
of Commons was to abandon power. At last the new ministry was 
got together, partly from Walpole's enemies and partly from his 
friends. Sir Spencer Compton — now made Earl of Wilmington — 

3 B2 
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became First Lord of the Treasury. He had* not talents enough 
to succeed to the Prime-ministership which Walpole had created. 
The new administration did what it could to bring Walpole to 
punishment, but a Committee of the House of Commons failed to 
substantiate any charge against him. 

8. Carteret and Newcastle. 1742. —The ministers were too 
jealous of each other to admit that anyone could be first amongst 
them. The two Sea:ntanes .i)f^tate^ 

the head of the Pelham finnily, nnd f.orrl ‘Newcastle was 

ignorant and incompetent, and made himself ridiculous by his fussy 
attempts to appear energetic. He always, it was said, lost half 
an hour in the morning and spent the rest of the day in running 
after it. He had one ruling passion— the love of power, not for 
the sake of any great policy, but because he enjoyed the distribu- 
tion of patronage. He was himself incorruptible, but he took 
pleasure in corrupting others. In the morning his ante-chamber 
was crowded with place-hunters, and he sometimes rushed out of 
his bedroom with his face covered with soap-suds to announce to 
one applicant or aiK)ther that he was able to gratify him by making 
his brother a bishop or some poor dependant a tidewaiter. The 
character of the person appointed was of no moment. One disap- 
pointed suitor was heard to mutter, as he left the room: “I was turned 
out of the navy, I was too debauched to enter the army, and they will 
not even give me preferment in the Church ! ” Carteret, on the other 
hand, was an able statesman, especially in the department of foreign 
afhiirs. He was as energetic as he was able, and as his knowledge 
of the German language and of German politics quickly gained 
him the king’s favour, he soon became the leading man in the 
ministry. Practically he inherited Walpole’s Prime-ministership, 
though his authority was by no means so undisputed as Walpole’s 
had been in the later years of his ministry. 

9. Beginning of the War of the Austrian Succession. 1740 — 
1742. - -When Carteret came into office, Europe was distracted by 
a fresh war. The Emperor Charles VI. having no son, had per- 
suaded his varioii’s^heredHafy ‘'States tb accept 'an arrangement 
known 'as the Pragmatic Sanction, according to which they all 
agreed to transfer their Jillegiance'fo his daughter Maria Theresa 
at his death, and he subsequently obtained from the princi{jal 
European Governments an acknowledgment of the validity of this 
docu^nt. He died in 1740, and though Maria Theresa— the 
iQueen of Hungary, as she was called from her principal title — 
was accepted as ruler by all her father’s states, Charles Albert, 
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Elector of Bavaria, put forth a claim to Bohemia and the Arch-ducliy 
^ 7 Ul$trter”"T ra^ To ih Germany 




v^>aaJj;;&ttch ai:my crossed the Rhiite in support of the Elector of 
^742 was chosen emperor under the Tianie of 
Charles y 1 1 . In the summer of 1742 M aria Theresa 
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JkeiLubJpv which she ceded Silesia to Frederick, hopin? 
uSS!CS!^eby to cope Wliirrrer ohrerHrCTm H9!* 






to unite nil Germany against the French. He very nearly suc- 
ceeded in his object. IL was in Germany at the 

h ead of an tf essians _and jj^oy€i‘ians. cotnbined_wij^ 
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J^uich^and ^ &££?,?: 27 he defeated^the French 

Dettingen onJ^y Hain. In July the new Bavarian emperor 
iin 3 eitoo 1 c'^"( 3 e^s^^ me French on condition of receiving a subsidy 
from E ngland ; and if this arrangement had been carried out, all 
Germany would probably have been united against France. Ncw > 
castle^ However, being jealous of Carteret, and too timid to cinbark 
oin?o'~‘iaf-sighted a combmsrtTon^efused to sanction the agrei;- 
ment, and the German powers were^^oh dhee 'more in strife with 
■Wfe*'aW)lhef. ' 111^1744" F and Maria Theresa were again 

at war, and France --with which, in spite of the battle of Dettingen, 
only the German Electoiate of Hanover, and not England, had as 
yet been avowedly at war- -now declared war against England. 
Charles Edward, „lhe son of the Pretender— who was known in^ 
England as^the Young Pretender, and amongst his own friends as 
thc~Fr?iice of Wal es -was sent.vvitli a French- fleet to invade 
England. The fleet was, however, shattered by a storm, and the 
daB'^cr was thurT or'a tlme.amled- 

1 1. Carteret and the Family Compact. 1743 - 1744.— Carteret’s 
object had been to take up again the policy of the Whigs of Anne’s 
lime as opposed to the policy of the time of Walpole. The former 
had aimed at a general European combination against France, 
the latter at keeping the peace by a PYcncli alliance. Reasons 
were not wanting for such a change of policy. France was now 
formidable, not only on account of her renewed military strength, 
but by reason of her close alliance with Spain (with which Eng- 
land was still at war), the F amily Compa ct^^fi rst signe d in 1733^ 
(seep. 725)— having been renew ed in I7 .43»^ Carteret, who had a 
better knowledge of Continental affairs— and especially of German 
affairs— than any man of his day, thought it, wise to oppose so 
dangerous a combination. There were, hov/ever, many difficulties 
in his way, even as far as the Continent was concerned. The 
German powers were loo intent on their own quarrels to be 
easily brought to care for common interests, and, as for as England 
was concerned, Carteret could not reasonably expect support. 
F2ngland had roused herself sufficiently to care for the welfare 
of her trade and the protection of her smugglers, but she was 
far more of a maritime than of a Continental power ; and, whilst 
the effects of the P\amily Compact— not a syllable of which had 
yet been made public —were seen in a close alliance between 
France and Spain on the Continent, no such effects had as yet 
been seen at sea. When Spain was attacked by England in 1739 
France had given no help to her ally. As Carteret was more 
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remiss even than Walpole in carrying on the maritime war against 
Spain, people unfairly thought that all his continental schemes 
were merely the fruit of his subservience to the king’s predilection 
for anything that would profit the Hanoverian electorate. Pitt, 
who afterwards took up much of Carteret’s policy, thundered 
against him with passionate invective as the base minister who 
was selling the interests.of England for the profit of Hanover. 

12. Carteret’s Fall. 1744. — Other causes contributed to weaken 
Carteret. He had no voice in the military arrangements, and the 
armies were put under worn-out or incompetent officers. His 
greatest weakness, however, arose from his never having sat in 



the House of Commons, and his consequent inability to under- 
stand its ways. “ I want,” he said to a young politician, “ to instil 
a noble ambition into you ; to make you knock the heads of the 
kings of Europe together, and jumble out something that may be 
of service to this country.” “ What is it to me,” he said on an- 
other occasion, “who is made a judge or who is a bishop? It is 
my business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe.” “ Then,” was the obvious reply, “ those who 
want to be bishops and judges will apply to those who submit to 
make it their business,” Newcastle, at least, stuck to the work 
of making judges and bishops, and thereby gained the House 
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of Commons to his side. He insisted on Carteret’s dismissal, and 
on November 23, 17^, C arteret - who had just become, by his 
mother’s death, '* 'arl Gran ville — was driven, in spite of the king’s 
warm support, to resJgEitfieer'"" 

13. The Broad-bottomed Administration. 1744.— Henry^J^el- 

|]jni Nr^P'ntlr’^ brother, who had for some time been First Lord 
of the Treasury, now Pj|MtTq^Mimid/?r He was a 

good man of business, and anxious to return to Walpole’s policy 
of peace. His administration was distinguished as the Broad- 
bottomed Administration, because everyone whose influence or 
talents rendered him at all dangerous was at once given a place 
in it. The consequence was that, for the only lime since party- 
government began, there was no Opposition in the House of 
Commons. For the present, indeed, the king refused to admit Pitt 
to office, but Pitt knew that the ministers were friendly to him, 
and abstained from attacking them. When once, however, the 
Pelhams had turned out Granville, they forgot their professions, 
and squandered English money on Hanoverian troops and German 
princes, without any of Carteret’s genius to enable them to use 
their allies for any good purpose whatever. A large BjritisKiorce, 
indeed, joined the allies to defend the Netherlands against a French 
army at that time under a great general, Marsh alj gaxe ; and bS 
May I, 1745, a battle was fought at Fontepoy. The Britis h 
column, hepdelf the king^s secm d.-&Qn^.tiu^..J^ 

land, pressed steadily on into the heart of the French line^ and, 
dfi^g" everything before it, all but won the day. The Dutch, ^ 
|however, failed to second it, and the French guard, falling upon ’ 
the isolated column, drove it back. The British army had main- 
tained its honourable traditions, but the P'rench gained the battle ; 
md the frontier towns of the Austrian Netherlands- 4 elf at once 
nto their hands. 

14. The Young Pretender in Scotland. 1745.— The french 
victory at Fontenoy encouraged Charles Edward to try his fortunes 
in S cotlan d. On July 25, .1745, he lam^eji in^J^oiclart> in the 
West HlglTlands, With only seven friends, known afterwards as 
the “seven men of Moidart.” The few Highland chiefs who came 
to meet him shook their heads at his rash enterprise ; but his 
gallant bearing and persuasive words soon swept away their 
scruples, and they bade their clans follow a prince who had 
thrown himself on the generosity of the Highlandei-s. On August 19 
Charles Pldward raised the Royal Standard in Glenfinnan, and 
was soon at the head of 1,600 men. It was a snvall force with 
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which to overrun Scotland, but the Prince liad the best of allies in 
the incapacity of the British commander. Sir John Cope. Military 
commands were at that time bestowed on men whose friends had 
influence enough to secure votes to the government in Parliament ; 
and inquiry was seldom made, when an officer was selected for 
promotion, whether he was in any way fit for the post. Cope 
inexplicably withdrew to Inverness, and Charles Edward marched 
straight upon Edinburgh. In Scotland the traders, having gained 
much by the Union, were Hanoverians to a man ; ’ but a large part 
of the population of Edinburgh regretted the loss of the advantages 
which the town had possessed as a capital, and there was, more- 
over, a widespread dissatisfaction with the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, because it had imposed an excise on whisky. In Edinburgh, 
therefore, Charles Edwaj'd was welcomed. Before long Cope 
returned by sea from Inverness to Dunbar, at the head of his 

f ljtde army of 2,200 men. On the morning of September 21, as 
was breaking, Charles Edward, now at the head of 2,500 
lighlanders, felljj^O}X.’BffiS*.‘T^^ With a yell and a 

ush, the Highlanders broke up the English ranks. Cope him- 
elf was amongst the foremost in the flight. 

15. The March to Derby. 1745.— Many of the Highlanders 
returned to their glens with their booty, but reinforcements streamed 
in, and Ch arles Edward, n ow at the head of 6,000 men, crossed the 
Border, hoping to rouse Engla nd in England was 

strangely apathetic. Walpole and the Whigs had weaned English- 
men of Jacobitism, but they had never appealed to any popular 
sentiment, and though few joined Charles Edward, there was no 
general rising against him. They found numbers were gathering 
round. They gave London a good fright. The king’s guards 
wcrc’Sent out to Finchley to defend London, and troops from other 
quarters gathered menacingly round Charles Edward’s line of 
march. , When on December $ the Highlanders reached Derby, 
they were exposed to an attack from forces far superior to tJieir 
own ; and, further progress being hopeless, they turned back. 
The king had made ready to leave England if necessary ; and 
it is said that on Black Friday - as it was called— the Bank of 
England cashed cheques in sixpences, in order to delay payment 
as long as possible. 

16. Falkirk and Culloden. ly^jj^- Charlcs Edward won one 
more victory. On J anuary 1 7 iis 

^ The character of Haillie Nicol Jarvie in Scott’s ' Rob Roy* conveys much 
instruction on this point. 
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incompetent as The Duke of Cumberland, how- 

ever, advanced into Scotland with an army of 8,000, whilst Charles 
Edward (who retreated to Inverness) had now but 5,000 with him. 
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morning of April 16, Charles Edward tried to surprise Cumberland 
on Culloden Moo>* The Highlanders arrived too late in the field 
for’ a Surpn^', but they charged as vigorously as at Preston Pans. 
They broke the first line of the enemy, but the second line held 





The Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Paymaster of the Forces, afterwards Earl of Chatham ; 
from a painting by Hoare. 


6nn, and they were broken in turn. Cumberland slaughtered h is 
now helpless enemies with unrelenti ng c rufilty.and-gai ned fo f him - 
seirTKSTiame bT'tfie Butch^.'vvhich he never lost. The wounded 
were dragged from their hiding-places and allot, and a building in 
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which twenty disabled Highlanders had sought refuge was. burnt to 
the ground with the wretched fugitives inside it. (^harles E dward 
himself wandered longjamjgin^ mountains. Though a heavy 
pric6'"i\^ay set^n Tus Head, not a Highlander would betray him. At 
one moment, when escape seemed impossible, a young lady, Flora 
Macdonald, dressed him as her maidservant, and thus carried him 
off in safety. At last he succeeded in making his way back to 
France. His later life was aimless, and he sank into drunkenness. 
He did not die tilFx788, andjiis brother Henry, who had become a 
Canfinal, survived till 1807. Henry was the last descendant, in 
the male line, of the House of Stuart, though there are descendants 
of Henrietta, the youngest daughter of Charles I., still living, 
amongst whom the most conspicuous is the present King of Italy. 

17. The Pelhams and the King. 1745.- The Pelhams made 
use of the struggle in Scotland to press for Pitr?aamiss^ to the 
ministry, and, on the king’s j'efusal, resurnrxl i^ce. George IL 
ordered ^ranville (see p. 739) to form a ministry, but*T5ranv’ille 
ySm ^lt i mpossible to gain the support oFiiinaiority 
and in torty'^T^firfidurs he gave' uj^the task. Th^. .Pelhaim were 
reinstated in power, bri nging Pitt with th_e m. It was the firs. 
fTffffTWglT nrk-nmvieirTginpiif hy a kiiiLy tnat he was Dowerless in the] 


f ace of Parliamen t. It is true that the majority commanded by thd 
Pelhams was secured by unblushing corruption ; but there was as 
yet no popular sentiment opposed to that corruption to which the 
king could appeal. 

• 18. End of the War. 1746— 1748.— The war on the Continent 
still continued. The French overran the Austrian Netherlands^- 
but were checked in Italy, whilst the English were successful at 
sea. At last^ in in ChTrp pUr^ 


w ho kept Si k&iaJbis Pfwswq . 

19. End of Henry Pelham’s Ministry. 1748-1754.- The re- 
mainder of Henry Pelham’s ministry was uneventful. In 1582 Pope 
^Gregory XII 1. had set straight an error which had grown up in 
the Calendar, and the new Gregorian Calendar had by this time 
been adopted by most European powers. England, however, had 
long objected even to be set right by a Pope, and in the eighteenth 
century the almanac was eleven days wrong. What was really, 
for instance, September ii was known in England as September i. 
ttn 1751 an Act of Parliament ordered that eleven days should be 
ilropped out of the calendar, in order to make the reckoning correct. 
Large numbers of people fancied that they were cheated out of 
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eleven days’ pay, and mobs went about, shouting, “ Give us our 
eleven days.” In 1754 Henry Pelham died. Th^ new rppftitu- 
tional doclLine that England was governed^ .tlie. Ju,ljiBet*_iind 
t hat the Cabinet could reta in office irrespectivii of., the. -ki Q^.^s^jgoQd- 
will if it could secure the support of Parliament, \yas po w fully 
estahl ]g^' (l 
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I. Butler, Wesley, and Whitefield. 1736-— X754.~-In religion 
as welTa^^ri'^o11tfes I^verythirtg savouring of enthusiasm had long 
been scouted, and in polite society little of moral earnestness was 
to be found. There had, indeed, been much discussion as to the 
truth of Christianity, and for a long time there was a steady growth 
of opinion in favour of deism. Latterly, however, there had been 
a strong reaction in favour of Christian doctrines. Their noblest 
advocate, Butler, whose Analogy was published in 1736, writing as 
he did for"e 3 ucaiea^^ to the. reason rather ,thati Jo, the 

hejrU The task of moving the masses fell intojhe hand s of lohn 

^ nh ^3^ 
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YSiSSlSXi. who had JiiJiis . beneficeiiUife 
at Oxford, w here he and .iiis.fQUQwexs.hadJbmi nicknamed Methov 
dists. In 1738, Wesley came to believe that no real Christlamty was 
possible without conversion, or a supernatural conviction of salva- 
tion. That which he believed he taught, and his enthusiasm gained 
him followers, in whom he kindled zeal equal to his own. Wesley 
was a minister of the Church of England, and in that Church he 
wished to abide ; but the clergy counted him as a madman, and, 
in 1739, he was obliged to gather his followers elsewhere than in 
churches. Whitefield, a born ora tor, whose views were very similar 
to those o f Wesley^ pr^rred to preach in thT^oj^n ajj;. H e sti rred 
the hearts of immense crowds, as many as twenty thousand some- 
times coming to hear him. At Kingswood, near Bristol, the 
colliers flocked to him in multitudes, their tears flowing down in 
white streaks over faces blackened with coal-dust. Wesley was, 
however, the organiser of the movement, and gathered into con- 
gregations those who had been converted, teaching them to con- 
fess their sins one to another, and to relate in public their spiritual 
experiences. There was no, room for such enthusiasm in the Church 
of that day, and, much against his will, Wesley was compelled to 
organise his congregations outside the Church. What he and 
Whitefield did had a value, apart from their system and teaching. 
They reminded their generation that man has a heart as well as a 
head, and that the cultivation of the intellect is not all that is 
necessary to raise human nature above brutality ; and thus they 
stirred to higher and purer thoughts thousands of their countrymen 
who were sunk in inertness and vice. As a matter of course they 
were persecuted, and men of intelligence and position thought it 
well that it should be so. 

2 . Fielding and Hogarth.*- In literature and art, as well as in 
religion,' a new life was making itself manifest. Fielding, in his 
‘Torn Jones 'and ‘Joseph Andrews,' has been styled the creator 
of the modern novel in its portraiture of living humanity. Hogarth 
was undoubtedly the originator of an English school of painting. 
Both Fielding and Hogarth were often coarse in expression, but 
their tendencies were moral, and their work robust and vigorous. 

3 . Newcastle, Pitt, and Fox. I7S4~-I7SS*— In politics, too, 
the time of drowsy inaction was coming to an end. “ Now," 
said George II., when he heard of Pelham's death, “ I shall have 
no peace." Newcastle was, indeed, appointed First Lord of 
the Treasm y and was regard^ as Prime Minister J n his bro ther’s 
^^^bia U ! kwra .stl&, h a d .-ji ot his brot her’g._£aBad toior , bu^gss . 
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and, besides that, he was not in the House of Commons. He must 
choose some one to lead the House of Commons, and there were’ 
tlir§e. persons on whom his choice might fall : Mnrrav. Pitt^ and' 
HenryXS^f* Murray, who was the greatest lawyer of the day, had no 
ambition except that of becoming Chief Justice, and was disqualified 
by his professional turn of* mind from occupying a political post. 
Newcastle objected to Pilt as too opinionated, whilst Fox seemed 
jusTtfie man to suit him. Newcasde and Fox both loved corruption, 
but whilst Newcastle loved it for the sake of the pl^iire of exer- 
r i s m gat ron age. F ox loved it for the^ sake of its profits. F ox was the 
ablest debater of his day, and might have risen high if he had not 
preferred to hold unimportant but well-paid posts rather than impor- 
tant posts of which the pay was less. He now refused Newcastle’s 
proposal that he should lead the House of Commons, because New- 
castle insisted on keeping the secret-service money — in other words, 
th^inon^^eht in bribing men to vote for IhFgovernment — in his 
own hands. Fox truly said that it was impossible for him to ask 
members for their votes unless he knew whether they had been 
bribed or not. Accordingly Newcastle appointed Sir Thomas 
Robinson to lead the House. Robinson was a diplomatist, who 
having been long absent from England, knew nothing about the 
ways of members, Pitt and Fox, agreeing in nothing else, joined in 
baiting Robinson. Whenever he made a mistake they ironically 
took his part on the ground that he had been so long abroad that 
he could not be expected to know better. Robinson threw up 
his post in disgust, and, in 1755, abandoning the CQndUjpB&„oni 
which he had formerly insisted became Secretary of State with thef* 
leadership of the House of Commons. * 

4. The French in America. 1754.-111 1754, when Newcastle 
succeeded his brother as Prime Minister, there was already danger 
of a war with France. I n N oh h AmeriQa..Franc^ possessed Louis- 
Mana, at tfe e m outh of the Mississippi, and ^Canada, jit,ibe.inoutli ofv 
the St. Lawrence. Between the two was a vast region, at that 
time only inhabited by Indians, who used it for purposes of 
Blunting, and sold furs to the French Canadians. Franc^., wh ich 
plready-possessed'n Tine of scattered forts between Canada and 
Louisian^, claimed the whole of the region, to the west of the 
Alleghany M oun^ms as hec own. On the other hand, there were 
nmv uBSeiih Ehigtiih colonies, and the colonists were beginning to 
find their way westward over the mountains^ especially at ihe head 
of the Ohi ojiivQr, refusing to be penned iabylhe French forts-be- 
yond the^lleghanies.. Between the English and the French colonists 

3C2 
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fijyh ting began in 1^54. The contest then begun was one for the 
p 8 ?S 4 ssTon^ the b^in of the Ohio, though the possession of that 
would ultimately bring with it the power to colonise the far vaster 
basin of the Mississippi and its affluents. Therein lay the 
answer to a further question, as yet unsuspected, whether the’ 
English or the French was to be the predominating race in America 
and in the world of the future. Great Britain was once more 
drifting into a war which, like the war with Spain in 1739, would 
be one for mercantile and colonial expansion. The difference was 
that, whereas in 1739 she was matched with the decaying mon- 
archy of Spain, she was now matched against the vigorous mon- 
archy of France. The Family Compact uniting Spain and France 
had as yet caused little real danger to England. As France had 
shown no signs of supporting Spain in America in 1739, Spain 
showed no signs of supporting France in 1754. 

5. Newcastle’s Blundering. 1754—1756. — Newcastle was not the 
man to conduct a great war successfully. In 1754, hearing that 
the French had established a fort called Fort Duquesne, at the 
head of the Ohio valley, he sent (General Fraddock from England 
to capture it. In 1755 Braddock, one of those brave, but unintel- 
ligent officers of whom there were many in the British service, 
falling into an ambuscade of French and Indians, was himself killed 
and his troops routed. Newcastle could not make up his mind 
whether to fight or not. It was finally resolved that, though war was 
not to be declared, Hawke was, by way of reprisal for the capture of 
British shipping, to seize any French ships he ^netwith. Naturally, 
when Hawke carried out these instructions, the French regarded the 
seizure of their ships as an jact of piracy. Meanwhile George II. was 
frightened lest Hanover should be lost if a war broke out, and, by his 
direction, Newcastle agreed to treaties giving subsidies to Various 
German states and even to Russia, in return for promises to find 
troops for the defence of Hanover. Against this system Pitt openly 
declared himself. “ I think ” he said, ‘‘ regard ought to be had ,to 
Hanover, if it should be attacked on our account ; but we could not 
find money to defend it by subsidies, and if we could that is not the 
way to defend it.” Behind Pitt was the rising spirit of the nation, 
eager to enter on a struggle for colonial empire, but not wishing to 
incur loss for the sake of the king’s German electorate. Lcgge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a close ally of Pitt, refused to give 
the money needed to pay a subsidy to Hesse, and both he and Pitt 
were dismissed from their offices. Newcastle had an overwhelming 
majority in both Houses, but so helpless was he that in 1756 he 
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actually asked tTJTking to bring Hanoverian and Hessian soldiers 
to England to save it from a French invasion. 

6. The Loss of Minorca. 1756. —The weakness of the Govern- 

ment weakened the hands of its officers. In 1756 a French fleet 
and army assailed Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca which 
was still a British possession. Admi ral Byng set it, 

but, tliQ JLiidi he was brave^ he was defiaent in energy, and, finding 
the French ships more numerous than his own, thought it prudent 
to withdraw without serious fighting. Ikfore long the whole of 
Minorca fell into the hands .of the French. Port Mahon and 
Gibraltar were the two ports on which English maritime operations 
in the Mediterranean could be based, and it is therefore no wonder 
that there was a howl of indignation in England at the loss of one 
of them. The popular theory was that Byng. had been bribed lo 
avoid., fighting. The charge was utterly false, but so many bribes 
\t??reTaloen In* those days that it cannot be said to have been un- 
reasonable. B^ ^.wa s brought home to await his trial. 

7. Beginning of the Seven Yearsr Wart^ .w*.— Af ter ^hi<;^ 

war was at last aeda^d 3 might have been the result if 
England and France had been obliged to fight it out alone, it is 
impossible to say. Fr ance, h owever^ had other-^-^oiienwes than 
En glancL. . Whilst England had only a sea frontier, France had a 
land frontier as well, and, therefore, whilst England was able to 
throw her main strength into a struggle for mastery on the sea and 
for the acquisition of colonies, France threw her main strength 
into her efforts to become predominant by land, and consequently 
neglected her navy and her colonies. Sh£..]a£avvat.the very time 
when England w as ready t o IilA 

was. 

^IS^SSSISI-y- T ^ j:j^n£...^h£Lcfor$O Qk of hostility to 

Aus tria, a nd jo ined wjth^^Ajiist^^^^^^^^ Russia, an]:! the Cerman stateis 
tQjlt«y]k^anO The.^aw^*^^ 

in 1756 is, know n as the S^en_Y^r^.M^ ^ 

8. ^^ stpL.Q.f_ Pevonshi^^^ 

was fTlS’^fe^hg aroused by Newcastle's incompetence that his own 
subordinates were frightened. In October, OX resigned, and 

no one could be found to fill his place. rMtimyVouW give no 
help to the ministiy, and was allowed to become Chief Justice, with 
the title of/ T^rd^ )yTan^fie ld. under which known as one of 

the greatest of English judges. Newcastle, helpless and frightened 
lest the mob which was raving for the hanging of Byng should 
want to hang him too, also resigned. The Duke of Devonshire 
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became First Lor d of the T reasury^ with 

and practicaUy TOme I^Tni stffl At onceJPjU-^k vigorous 
measuTesTor*the^ prosecution of the war. Jdoney was raised, and 
men levied. It was not, however, merely by his energy that 
Pitt differed from the former ministers. Newcastle relied on 
a Parliamentaiy majority acquired by influence and corruption ; 
Pitt h ad confidence in the nation and in himself as wel l. “ My 
Lwcl,^^'T\e saT3'to Uevonsliire^'^nchow thai 1 can save this nation 
and that nobody else can.” He understood how to inspire the con- 
fidence which he needed. He sent out of England the Hanoverian 
and Hessian troops which had" Been brought over to protect the 
countiy, and passed a . Bill , m ili tia . 

He even raised regiments in the very Highlands, out of the men 
who had been the most vigorous enemies of the House of Hanover, 
knowing that the Highlanders had fought under Charles Edward 
far more because they were poor than because they reverenced 
the House of Stuart. On the^pj;her,hand, he for a grant 

of 200,000/. for the protection of Hanover. It seemed as if Pitt 
w^as about to fall back on the policy of Carteret. There uns, 
however, this difference, that whereas with Carteret the war on the 
Continent was alone thought of, with Pitt inteiwention on the Con- 
tinent was regarded as subsidiary , to the great colonial struggle 
on which England was now embarked. 

9. Pitt’s Dismissal. 1757. — Pitt was the most popular man in 
England, but he had only a scanty following in the House of Com- 
mons, and he was disliked by the king on account of his former 
declamations against payments for the sake of Hanover. Whilst 
he was in office } 3 yng was brought to trial and condemned to be 
shot as a coward, which he certainly was not. Pitt pleaded for 
Byng^s life with the king, telling him that the House of Commons 
was favourably disposed. “ You have taught me,” was George’s 
reply, “ to look for the sense of my people in other places than the 
House of Commons.” Byng received no pardon, and died bravely, 
having been guilty of no more than an error of judgment. Soon 
afterwards the king dismissed Pitt. At once there was an outburst 
of feeling in his favour. “ For some weeks,” wrote a brilliant 
letter-writer of the day, “ it rained gold boxes.” The reference 
was to the boxes in which numerous corporations sent the freedom 
of their respective cities or boroughs to Pitt. 

10. Nature of Pitt’s Popularity. 1757.— Pitt’s popularity, though 
wide-spread, was not like that by which a popular statesman is 
supported at the present day. It was not a popularity amongst 
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tlie nation at large, of which the majority could not at that 
time either read or write, or appreciate a political discussion. 
Pjtt’s e nthus iastic j ;dmir ers we re to omntinfcir 

an3 tfades ^~»^11 pf These were the men who had built 

up England’s commercial prosperity by their thrift and honesty. 
Amongst them the profligacy, the drunkenness, and the gambling 
which disgraced polite society found little place. They had borne 
long with Newcastle and his like because times had been quiet, 
and the (Government, scandalous as it was, never harassed English- 
men in their business or their pleasure. Now that times were 
dangerous they called for Pitt— the Great Commoner, as they 
styled him— to assume power, not because they were conscious of 
his latent capacity for statesmanship, but because they knew him 
to be even ostentatiously uncorrupt. To the end of his life Pitt 
called hmiself a Whig, but his hostility fn n of gpy^rnmpn^ 

i^which patronage was distributed to those who could, bring most) 

tn tnlri^TfripffliriTllK 

himself in opposition to Newcastle, and ultimately led to his esi 
trangement from the great Whig families. Bv opposinfi^ power 
derived from popular support to 

connection, he introduced intc^^^^^^^j|to^Qg^lesj£^lemep 
whrch had lonir bfeX>^!^iVM^^^ tKus becam e (though 

unintentionally) a precursor of the new Toryism which, in the 
hands of his son, broke the power of the Whigs. 

II. Coalition between Pitt and Newcastle. 1757. — The 
middle class in the towns formed, at this time, the most vigorous', 
element in English society ; but it disposed of few votes in Parlia- 
ment. The great majority in the House of Commons sought for 
loaves and fishes, and as they knew that incompetency might 
hope for reward from Newcastle but not from Pitt, they steadily 
voted as Newcastle bade them, even after he had ceased to hold 
office. Newcastle, however, could not make up his mind whether 
he wished to resume office or not. He was too fond of the lower 
sort of power to share it willingly with any colleague whose in- 
telligence was greater than his own, and too timid to grasp 
authority at a time when it was dangerous to its possessor. Ac- 
cordingly, he long vacillated between acceptance and refusal, and 
for eleven weeks there was no ministry at all. At last an admirable 
arrangement was made, ^cqgjjtion was^cj^ec between .New- 
cas tle and Pi tt. N£y/x^jLle, 3 vas to be First Lord of the Treasury 
to manage the business of patronage, and Pitt was to be Secretary 
of State to manage the business of politics and war. Both were 
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satisfied ; Newcastle gave to Pitt the Parliamentary majority which 
he wanted, and' Pitt took on himself the responsibility which 
Newcastle shunned. Fox got a lucrative appointment without 
political influence, and in a few years made himself enormously rich. 

12. Military Disasters. 1757.— When Pitt took office in com- 
bination with Newcastle things were going badly. In America, 
French reinforcements were poured into Canada, and an attempt 
made by Lord..Loiidon,....the,Brkish-cominaja^ to take Louis- 
by£g,.2^trong fortress which guarded the French island of Cape 
Bretoiii fail ed signa lly. In Germany, the king of Prussia, Frederick 
the Greax^ "allter werrunning Saxony in the preceding year, now, 

i7< 7 i t attepipte d to overrun Bohemia. After winning a battle 
at Prague in May^ he w^s disa^ffbUSly^efeat at June, 

and driven out of the country. A French army, in the mean- 
while, entered Hanover and defeated |JiQ^ .Duke.Ji£.Cum^)erland at 
after which Cumberland signed the Convention 
Closterseve n in September, leaving Hanover in tlie hands of 

finem v. '^TTere is my son,’’ said George II. of him when he 
returned to England, ‘‘who has ruined me and disgraced himself.” 

13. Pitt and Frederick the Great. 17^7— Pitt set him- 
self to remedy the mischief, as far as he could. His plans for 
military action were often faulty, but he had indomitable courage, 
and an almost unique power of inspiring others with courage, 
Boldly throwing aside the traditions of the century, according to 
which appointments in the army and navy were given to men 
of good birth, or of families whose favour wouUl bring votes in 
Parliament, he chose commanders for their merit. Every young 
officer knew that Pitt’s eye was on him, and that he would be pro- 
moted if he conducted himself well, even if he were poor and 
fttendless. A new spirit was breathed into both services. BefQye 
Pitt could achieve anything, Frederick’s military genius had given 
-him the mastery' over his enemies. In November the . King of 
Prussia smote down the Frenej^at Kosfi^ and in December he 
sfnole down lKe Austrians, atAeuthen, . Pitt at once saw that a 
close alliance with Frederick was necessary if England was to main- 
tain her struggle with France beyond the Atlantic. In 1758^ there- 
fore, he repudiated the Convention of Closterseven,, which had net 
been brought into a binding form, gave a subsidy of 700,000/. a 
year to Frederick, and sent 12,000 English soldiers to join the Han- 
overian army in defending Hanover. The commander of this force 
was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, one of the best of Frederick’s 
generals. In June the Prince defeated the French at Crelfljii^ 
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Frederick had, in the meanwhile^ driyen back the Russians atZom- 
jtot huLlate.in.die.yeaj\viis.h^ at FI^kirclTT^yThe Austrijgis^ 

14. Fighting in France and America. 1757— 1758. —liutkJn 

17^7 an(^L sent expeditions to harass the French at 

I n ^demptjo take Rochefort .failed through dis- 

sensions ainnhgsf the tfOlhiiianders. One expedition, in 1758, 
destroy ed some French ships and stores at St. Malo, whilst a 
second did some damage at Cherbourg, but was driven off with 
heavy loss in the Bay of St. Cast. A^^^^ica Eitt mad^ a great 
effort to He dismissed the incmiipet.ent Loudon, ana 

appoinTed m mmnnd in chief, placing under his 

orderTyou rig me nl^jLase ability and**^nergy he had noted, of whqm 
thF most conspicuous was distinguished himself 

in the abortive attempt on Rochefort. England’s superiority at 
sea now told heavily in her favour. In the course of 1758 Louis - 

w?re .. taken, Jhough Abercrombie-.was 
repulsecl^^Tj^onxleroga. Ii^America the BriirsK troops, supported 
a s tliev werelB^y th e colonial putpumbered the f'rench. 

France was s.o fully XKCupied in Germany that she was upable to< 
send more than scanty reinforceme nts to the.^ yq pis of^^ntcalm., 
the commander of the French army in Canada, \yho had, therc- 
fQre^;de|^(^ie , French possessia»a.ia.Al3a^^ 
odds . 

15. The Campaign in Canada. 1759.— Pitt planned a serious 

attack on Canada for 1759. Abercrombie, hjiving failed at Ticon- 
deroga, was discarded. Tj ire^ ^fmie s were to b e brought from 
dista nt ppints to meet before Quebec, the,, fortified capital of 
Canada . Amljers^ who replaced Abercrombie, was to captute 
Ticondproga and Crown Poin t, push up by way of Lake Champlain, 
and approach Quebec from the!^ ^ 5 tTtfr^^^ and Johnson were 

1 0 captiire^Fort Njagara and approach it, from the w^est. \ydlle was 
o sail up the St. Lawrence and to approach it from the east. , The 
dea that three armies, separated by vast and thinly populated re- 
hons, could be brought to co-operate at a given time was essentially 
aulty. In fact, though the western army captured Niagara and the 
southern army^ptyied^JUi^Sadg Point, neither of 

them got near Q uebec that year. Wolf^ fo ypd him self^ with jiis 
trodpSj a lohe ratl^c ...meeting^^oint on the „ St La wre nce, 
p’osUion of Quebec is exceedingly strong, lying between two riyejj, 
th e St. Lawrcnceli hdme^ behind it rise the Heights 

of AUciiam, Which are easily defensible, as it'has sleep cliffs oh 
the river sides. .Around the defences of the town Montcalm 
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manoeuvred with admirable skill ; and. thQug ]i..W nlffi l;mdqd bis 
armyi lTe could^nepKerp^'^s adversary Jjy., nor compel him.to 
fight. The..5£asQiUJKa5. grfiwing ipte, .and it seemed, as if the 
Bridsh general would be forced to return hoipjg without accom- 
plishing Hrtas'kT * ' 

‘ 16. The Conquest of Canada. 1759— 1760.— The St. Lawrence, 
as it flows by Quebac, is a bapad and navigable stream, and Wolfe, 
re-embarking his troops, moved his ships up the river past Quebec, 



Wolfe : from the painting by Schaak in the National Portrait (iallery. 


hoping to be able to achieve something from that jide. Thou gh 
H^EiJlS^iilTrttle hqpcj he resolved to make one desperate kuempt 
Placing his men in boats at night he floated with them down 
the river, Gra/s Elegy had been recently published, and Wolfe 
repeated some of its lines to his officers. “ Now gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ 1 would rather be the author of that poem than take 
Quebec ! ” HisJioats-wej:e.steerej 4 fona poj nt at which there was 
path up the^c^which edged the HeigSs^pf Abrahapi. 
It war so narrow that the French had taken no special pre- 
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cautions to guard it, and when a few English soldiers reached 
thTTgj^^ .sentinds_mn^J)ff.lo..SiArpxi^ The whole 

Briti^h^ J hrce^ -had Oliiie to draw itself up on the plateau of Uie 
Heights of Abraham before Montcalm was r eady to m eet it Jn 
t he batt le which ensued Wolfe was killed. As he lay dying he 
heard an officer cry, “ See how they run ! ” Wolfe roused himself 
to ask, “Who run?” When he heard that it was the enemy he 
gave orders to cut off their retreat, exclaiming, as he fell back in 
the arms of his comrades, “ God be praised !— I will die in peace.” 
Montcal xiu iiu^tbe battle, an A. died pn 

theT fing^vin^. AsLy. Quebec su rreadercdy and in 176P the whole of 
Canada [^ ^ j^|]frtitt^l ta the^ British. 

17. The War in Europe; Naval Successes. 1759.-111 1759, 
the year in which Quebec was captured, the French threatened 
to 1 11 vad e Eftglagd. Pitt let loose upon them three admirals. 
T ^dr^ey b ombarded Havre and destroyed the boats in which 
the invading army was to cross the Channel. ,,JBp§.gawen defeated 
off Lagos in Portugal a fleet which was on its way from Toulon 
to protect the crossing, jj^k^ a seaman of the highest quality, 
blockaded another fleet at Brest, till it broke out in a storm. Hawke, 
however, pursued it, and caught it up off OuiberDn Bay . Con- 
flans, the F rench admiral, took refuge amongst the rocks and shoals 
which guard the mouth of the river Vilaine. Hawke dashed after 
him, though a gale was blowing. His pilot remonstrated with him 
at the risk he was incurring. “ You have done your duty,” replied 
Hawke, “ in this remonstrance ; you are now to obey my orders 
and lay me alongside the French admiral.” A jcomple te victory 
was tbfijcesute-" 

18. Progress of the War* in Germany. 1759.— In Germany 

thin gs wen t hard with Frederick. Hemmed in by epemies on 
every side he struggled on with unabated heroism, but with 
almost continued ill success. The time seemed approaching 
when Prussia and its king must succumb, borne down by mere 
numbers ; yet the end of lyto saw Frederick with sadly diminished 
fogjf§,^y.et. still alert and hopeful of relief, though he knew not 
where to look for it. Prince Ferdinand and his British, and 
Hangyerian army at least did him good service by warding off 
the blows of the French. In lyggt he Prince inflicted on a French 
armjj^t ^ defeaTwnKTi would probably have been) 

decTSTVe ^uf"ror the misconduct of Lord George Sackville, whoi 
being in command of the cavalry, refused, in spite of distinci 
orders, to charge at a critical momeut. 
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19. The East India Company. 1600— 1698. —The super- 

abundant energy of the English race, for which Pitt provided an 
outlet in America, made itself also felt, without assistance from the 
home Government, in Asia. T he East ^diaXompan v..aa 
ciation of private merchants, was constitute- by a. 

Elizabeth in i6oo, foV the nnrnn^p nf irji/lLDg the Eas t Its most 
Tiiipi/i laht co'mmeTcc was for some time with the spice islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, but its trade in that quarter was ultimately 
ruined by the l^ulch. In India itself, on the other hand, its 

factories were secured from violence 



by the protection of the Great Mo- 
guls, the descendants of the Maho- 
medan conquerors of Northern 
India, who had at one time fixed 
their capital at Agra, and at another 
at Delhi, and who had strengthened 
their power by a policy of toleration 
which enabled them to obtain mili- 
tary^ support from Hindoos as well 
as from Mussulmans. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the East 
India Company held three posts in 
India. By the permission of a ruler 
of J ^e Cynatic it had, i n 1 639, 
aeg^uired a piece, of ground on 
whiefT' ““Fort St. George and the 
town of Madras were built. In 1668 
Charles Il.^joade over to the Com- 
pany Bombay, which he had re- 


ceived Frorh Portugal on his marri- 


age with Catharine pf J 3 rag?inza, In i68_6ibe C ompany acquiredirom 
thgJ^tegntarpiecOHaf^ the-Hoogly^nn which it built Fort 

W illiam, in 169 6, rou nd which thejQAm of Calcutta^peedily.grew up. 

20. Break up of the Empire of the Great Mogul. 1658 -1707. 
In the meanwhile, Aurungzebe, whose long reign extended from 


1658 to 1707 (that is,,fix)m.the year -of the death oLCromwdL^toJhe 
y ear oP tbT. union . with .^CQtlaud)» weakened the Mogul empire, 
partly by departing from the tolerant policy of his predecessors, 
and thus alienating his Hindoo warriors by attacks on their religion, 
and partly by an extension of conquest in the Deccan, or Southern 
India, w’hereas the earlier dominions of his predecessors had been 
confined to the north, properly known as Hindustan. Aurungzebe 
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provoked a reaction against his Mahomedan empire in hi? own life- 
time, and the Hindoo chieftain Sivaji founded a powerful Hindoo 
state amongst the Mahrattas of the highlands of the western 
Deccan. When Au- 

rungzebe died, in 1707, [ 

his vast empire fell to . 

pieces. His lieutenants 

were known as Subah- 

dars, or viceroys, under 

whom were Nawabs or 

governors of smaller 

districts. Both Subah- ^ ! 

dars and Nawabs, and 

even Hindoo Rajahs, ^ 

who had hitherto been ^ 

allowed by the Great § SBl , 

Mogul to rule in de- % ^ 

pendence on himself J S 

over territories which ' /'Wily 

their ancestors had W / .P" 

governed as sove- » 

reigns, now raised theiri- '' 

selves to practical sove- 
reignty. Yet they con- ^ ^ ^ 

tinned to acknowledge 

nominally their dc- " ' • 

pendence on the feeble . - 

successors of Aurung- ^ I I SH ^ j 

zebe at Delhi, just as ^ 

a king of Prussia or an ^ J f^ .w"- 'B p 

elector of Bavaria no- ^ " -r:'i . 

minally acknowledged 

Emperor. Each ruler 

quarrelled and fought ,, v r tvim- • 

^ ® Unifonn of Militia, 1759. 

With his neighbour, and 

the Mahratta armies gained post after post, and the Mahratta 
horsemen plundered and devastated far and wide. 

21. The Mahratta Confederacy. 1707—1744. The Mahratta 
power seemed likely to become predominant in the whole of India, 
when it. was threatened with disintegration in consequence of the 
decadence of the House of Sivaji, as marked as the decadence of 
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the Moguls. After an interval of anarchy, power was grasped by 
an official known as the Peishwah, who ruled at Poonah, and who — 
though a descendant of Sivaji was always counted as the nominal 
sovereign— practically controlled the forces of what now became 
the confederacy of the Mahratta chieftains. Whether the Mahratta 

power would, under 
^ any circumstances, 

have mastered the 
^ whole of India, it is 

* ^ impossible to say. 

It was checked by 
" . the existence of a 

— ^ 1 French settlement at 

rs w Pondicherry and of 

^ , f an English settle- 

Madras. 

I ' _ Both these places 

j I were on the coast of 

I ^ the Carnatic, and 

k ^ ® consequently far re- 

J ' ^ ' moved from the 

1 . ^ centre of the Mah- 

n. ^ -3r..s ratta power. Ihere 
^ were still Mahomedan 
rulers in that part 
1 of India who were 

enemies of the 

Uniform of a Light Dragoon, about 1760. Mahrattas, and whose 

disputes amongst 

themselves offered advantages to a European who might strengthen 
himself by taking part in their quarrels. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, was the first to perceive this, and was 
also the first to enlist native soldiers, who came to be known in 
Plngland as sepoys, and to drill them to fight after the European 
fashion. 

22. La Bourdonnais and Dupleix. 1744 -1750.— When war was 
declared between France and England in 1744, the P'rench force 
in the East was superior to the English ; but the French, un- 
fortunately for them, had two commanders, La Bourdonnais, 
goveinor of the Isle of France— now known as the Mauritius— 
and Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. In 1746 La Bour- 
donnais captured Madras, but Dupleix hampered his move* 


Uniform of a Light Dragoon, about 1760. 
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merits and djove him to return to France, where the Government, 
instead of giving him the honour due to him, threw him into 
prison. In 1748 Dupleix, who was as able as he was unscrupu- 
lous, successfully defended Pondicherry against an attack from the 
British, who were now supported by the arrival of a fleet. In 
1748 the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle compelled him to surrender 
Madras ; but it did not compel him to refrain from pushing his 
fortune further. The Subahdar of the Deccan, the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
(whose successors are known by the title of Nizam, which they 
have derived from him), died in 1748, and left rival claimants to his 
power. Dupleix sent PTench sepoys to support one of the claim- 
ants, whilst the English sent English sepoys to support the other. 
The I'rench candidate defeated his rival, and was installed as Nizam, 
whilst Dupleix was himself appointed governor of the Carnatic 
from the river Kistna to Cape Comorin, by his own puppet the 
new Nizam. The native Nawab pf the Carnatic was subordinated 
to him. The English settlement at Madras seemed to be incapable 
of offering further resistance to the French. 

23. Dupleix and Clive. 1751—1754. — The English were still 
traders, not warriors, but amongst the clerks in Madras was a 
young man of twenty-five, Robert Clive. He early showed his 
undaunted bravery. Having accused an officer of cheating at 
cards, he was challenged to a duel His antagonist walked up to 
him, held his pistol to his head, and bade him withdraw the 
accusation. “ Fire ! ” cried Clive. “ I said you cheated, and I say 
so still, and I will never pay you.” The officer threw down his 
pistol, saying that Clive was mad. In 1751, when Dupleix, paying 
no attention to the treaty of peace which had been signed in 
Europe between England and PTance, threatened Madras, Clive, 

of tlic_ Nawab..of . .Uielcarnatic, who wag dep£ndenL.^n,Dup)fj3^ 
Clive carried with him a force of sepoys, and as he ap- 
proached Arcot continued his march, though a violent thunderstorm 
was raging. The garrison of Arcot was so astonished at his fear- 
lessness in facing the storm that they fled in a panic, leaving the 
place in his hands. Shortly, however, a vast force of the native 
allies of P' ranee laid siege to Arcot, and Clive and his men were 
all but starved. So complete was the ascendency which Clive 
had gained over his sepoys that when they discovered that all the 
provisions except a little rice had been exhausted they begged that 
he and the few Englishmen with him would take the rice. As for 
themselves, they would be content with the water in which the rice 

111. 3 D 
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bad been boiled. Before the siege, Clive had sent to Morari Rao, 
a Mahratta chief, for aid. The Mahratta held aloof till he heard of 
the brave defence of Arcot. “ I never thought till now,” he said, 
“ that the English could fight ; since they can, I will help them.” 
Morari Rao came to Clive’s help, and Clive gained one success 
after another. So fearless was he that he became known 
amongst the natives as Sabat Jung (the daring in war). In 1753 
he returned to England, having established English supremacy 
in south-eastern Indi:i. In 1754 Dupleix went back to France, 
only to suffer the Same ill-treatment which had been the lot of 
Le^Bourdonnais. 

24* The Black Hole of Calcutta. 1756.— Clive was the servant 
of a trading company, and his successes were not won like those of 
Wolfe, a few years later, by the support of the British Government 
and the valour of a British army. In 1755, when a war with 
France was imminent, the East India Company sent him out as 
the governor of Fort St. David, near Madras. When he arrived 
in 1756 he heard bad news from Calcutta. Surajah Dowlah, the 
Subahdar of Bengal, knowing that the English merchants were 
rich, seized all their property and thrust 145 Englishmen and one 
Englishwoman into a room measuring only eighteen feet by four- 
teen. In a space so small, many would have been suffocated even 
in an English climate. Under the scorching Indian sun few could 
expect to live. The prisoners called for water, and, though some 
was brought, the skins which contained it were too large to pass 
through the bars of the window. The prisoners struggled madly 
for the smallest drop, trampling one another down to reach it. 
All through the day, and through the night which followed, men 
were dying in agony. When morning came the doors were thrown 
open, and of the 146 who entered, only twenty- three staggered 
out alive. 

25. The Battle of Plassey. 1757. — Clive hastened to Bengal 
to avenge this outrage. He had now with him a regiment in the 
king's service, and his whole army consisted of 900 Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys. On June 23, 1757, he won a great victory at Plassey 
over 50,000 men of Surajah Dowlah’s army. Clive mingled treachery 
with force, and had won over Surajah Dowlah’s chief officer, Meer 
Jaffier, to promise to desert his master. Meer Jaffier, however, 
doubting on which side victory would fall, held back from the ful- 
filment of his promise till Clive’s men had all but won the victory. 
Meer Jaffier was installed as Subahdar of Bengal, though, in con- 
sequence of his virtual dependence on the Company, he and his 
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successors are usually known by the inferior title of Nawab. In 
return for his promotion he was compelled to pay large sums of 
money to those who raised him to power. Clive received as his 



The third Eddy.'^tone Ligluhoase ; built by Smcaton in 1759. 


share more than 200,000/., besides a grant of land worth 27,000/. 
a year. Long afterwards, when he was called in question for his 
part in despoiling Meer Jaffier, he told how he had walked through 
the treasure-house of the Subahdar at Moorshedabad, where gold 

302 
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and jewels were piled on either side. “ I am astonished,” he 
added, “ at my own moderation.” 

26. The Battle of Wandewash and the capture of Pondicherry. 

1^50—1761. — Around Madras, in the meanwhile, the F'rench, under 
Lally, began a fresh struggle for supremacy ; but in 771^ Cninnpl 
E vre Coote victory at Wandewfish^ find Pnndl- 

cl^^^*luuain to. hj^,eaiJly.ixi.l 7 < 5 ^ The predominance of 
FriiglTsbrnen over Frenchmen in India was thus secured. As yet 
the English did not undertake the actual government of any 
part of the country. Nominally, the native rulers around Madras 
retained their powers ; but they derived their real strength from 
the support of the armies which the English had organised mainly 
out of native soldiers. As far as Bengal was concerned, the 
government continued to be exercised nominally by Meer Jaffier, 
the Company only receiving from him the zemindary of the district 
round Calcutta ' that is to say, the right of collecting the land-tax, 
and of keeping the proceeds upon payment of a quit-rent to Meer 
Jaffier as subahdar. In point of fact, however, the officials of the 
Company had everything their own way. 

27, Death of George 11 . 1760. — In all that had taken place 
George II. had little part, except so far as he had given up all 
thought of resisting ministers with whom he was dissatisfied. 
“Ministers,” he once said, “are the king in this country.” On 
October 25, 1760, he died suddenly. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, George III., the son of Frederick, the late Prince of 
Wales, a young man of twenty-two, whose character and training 
made it unlikely that he would be content to be thrust into the 
background as his grandfather had been. 
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THE BREAK UP OF THE WHIG PARTY. 1760—I770 
LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III., 1760-1^ 6 


Accession of George III 

. Oct. 25, 1760 

Resignation of Pitt 

. Oct. 5, 1761 

Bute’s Ministry 

1762 

The Peace of Paris 

1763 

Ministry of George Grenville .... 

. April 8, 1763 

The Stamp Act 

1765 

Ministry of Rockingham 

. July 10. 1765 

Repeal of the Stamp Act 

1766 

Ministry of Chatham 

. July 29, 1766 

Grafton Prime Minister 

1767 

American Import Duties 

1767 

The Middlesex Elections 

. 1768-9 

Lord North Prime Minister 

1770 


I. Character of George III, 1760.— George III. had been 
educated by his mother the Princess of Wales in the principles of 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, From _ber-liCL,had JetU'ned that it 
was his duty to break down that coalition of the great Whig 
families which ruled England by means of the corrupting influence 
of wealth. “George, be a king,” were the words which she had 
dinned into his ears. He came to the throne resolved to overthrow 
the Whig party connection by setting his own personal authority 
above that of the great Whig borough-owners, and to govern, in the 
ihteFesf of "the whole nation, by ministers v/ho, having been se- 
lected by himself, would be contented to carry out his policy and 
to act at his dictation. To a certain extent his intentions resem- 
bled those of Charles I. Both were well-meaning and desirous of 
governing in the interests of the nation; but the political situation of 
the eighteenth differed much from that of the seventeenth century. 
Charles I. defied the House of Commons, whereas (jleorge III. 
knew that it was necessary to have the House of Commons on his 
side, and he knew that it could only be gained by a lavish employ- 
ment of corruption. Personally, hejwas simple in his tastes, and 
strictly moral in his habits ; but in pursuit of his political aims he 
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employed men of tbe^vikst chajacler, and recklessly lavished places 
jSvii" “gifts of money. i 5 n those whose services be required. He 
seems' to have thought that, as the House of Commons chose to 
put itself up to sale, it was better that he rather than Newcastle 
should be its purchaser. 

2. The Fall of Pitt i76i.~GeorgC'‘dH; and Pitt joined in 

dete stiniT the yoke of the Whig families ; but they differed as to 
the remedy for the disease. at c rushing them 

by the exercise of the p owers o f t he C rown ; Pi ttj byj^pp^plipgir^i^ 
t Bd'l)eoinr ‘T(y^ The king^s^'lirst object, therefore, was to 

get rid of Pitt. Pitt had raised enemies in the Cabinet by his 
arrogance, and even amongst his friends there was a growing 
feeling that all necessary objects of the war had been accom- 
plished. ^In 1761 Pitt was ready to make peace with France, and 
was only pursuing his conquests in order to obtain such terms as 
appeared to him to be reasonable. In June, 1761, there were ficsh 
English successes, and France would probably have submitted to 
Pittas terms, if Charles III., who had recently become king of 
Spain, had not renewed the Family Compact, knowing that the 
vast colonial empire of Spain was endangered by the predomin- 
ance of England in North America. Pitt, having secret intelligence 
of what had happened, urged the Cabinet to declare war on Spain 
at once. The Cabinet, however, regarding him as a firebrand, 
refused to follow him, and on October 5, Pitt resigned office. 

3. Resignation of Newcastle and the Peace of Paris. 1762 — 
1763.— Pitt was justified by the event. Spain declared war as soon 
as she thought it convenient to do so ; she was, however, utterly 


unprepared for it. In 1762 one English expedition reduced Cuba 
and another reduc ed iVfanilia 7 whilst Spanish commerce was swept 
from tlic.^a. Pitt got all the credit because it was known that he 


had foreseen the strug^gle and had made the preparations which 
had proved successful. In the meanwhile, the ministry was hope- 
lessly divided. Alongside of Newcastle and the Whigs were new 
ministers who had been introduced Ijy George III. In May , 1 762, 
Newcastle was driven to resign, and was succeeded by Lord Bute, 
the nominee Of the king. Peace negotiations had foFsomeTTTile 


been carried on, and on February 10, 1763^ the Peace of Paris was 
signed . En gdand regaincd,,Mino£c 3 rH‘i the Kiedlterranea^ 
her posses.sT^ Nova Septi^ andX ape Breton, besides 

that of Senegal and of several W est I ndiatuslaiS^^ was ackno w- 
fedged bx.th£.£ gencb. Spain ceded Florida to.England and acquired 
Louisia na from Frap cc. receiving back again the other colonies 
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which she had lost. town^. 

wmch had been taken from hcr> . but she CQuId., n ot, regain , the 
mHu ence which had" passed from hen .and England thus retained 
heri^edommance in India |i$. well as in Amgrica. Frederick com- 
plain'^n&ftterly that England had abandoned him ; yet he suffered 
little loss in consequence. His enemies gave up their attempt to 
destroy him, and almost at the same time that peace was signed 

Spain at Paris, 

ofvHuber tsburg, which leftii|m in full possession of his dominions. 
jjie resu^t*^^ SevenJ ^'.eat^^Kar was briefly this, that the British 
^e had become predominant in North America, and that the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great maintained itself against all its 
enemies. 

4. The King and the Tories. 1762-1763.— In placing Bute in 

office George III. made his first attempt of the 

Wffigs, H ^had already gatherf>d*>rftinyf>4>i4n tJ;^e-^oiintry gpniry 
\^ose ances tors TiadTbrmed the strength of the Tory party in the 
reign of Anne, and who, now that J acobiti sm wasTextincf , were de- 
lighted to transfer their devotion to a Hanoverian king who would 
lead them against the great landowners. They were joined by 
certain discon tenied Wnigs, and out: of th is~combi nation sprung 
uiTTTiewTbiy FaftyV'T^rt^^ vary nTTheTTalmsTrom^^^^ time 
WitiioLit changing their names, aiKlJl uLiiew^Torv Party ceasing to 
regar d the Dissenters as dangerous^ no longer asked for specia l legis- 

1 he principle which now bound the Tories 
to the King and to one another was their abhorrence of the Whig 
connection. They constantly declaimed against the party system, 
g^pjerally holding it to be better that George III. should give 
office to such ministers as he held fit, than that ministers should.be 
appointed at the dictation of the leaders of a padiamentary party. 

5. The King’s Friends. — The principle upheld by the Tories 
was so far legitimate that Parliamentaiy parties in those days were 
not, as is now the case, combinations of members of Parliament 
holding definite political opinions and constantly appealing for sup- 
port to the large masses of their countrymen by whom those opinions 
are shared. The plain fact was that they were composed of wealthy 
and influential men who, by the possession of boroughs, gained 
seats in Parliament for men who would vote for them whether they 
thought them to be right or wrong, and who, if they could obtain 
office, gained more votes by the attraction of the patronage cf 
which they had the disposal. George III., therefore, if he wished 
to gain his ends, had to follow their example. He consequently 
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resolved to rely on ^ thf^ Hinfi^ir 

friends, wh o voted as he badeS]^m, simply because they thought 
that he, and not the Whig Lords, wt^jld, in future, distribute honours 
and patronage. In this way Georg^sJII. deserted the part of a 
constitutional king to reap the advantag^of a party leader, being 
able, no doubt, to plead that the Whigs HSd ceased to be a con- 
stitutional party and had established themseS^ in power less by 
argument than by the possession of patron^gOr-^^Udl'g'TS •aHegipt 
to change the balance of politics hovveVer, succeed at 

once. Bute^s ministry did not^J^t^fmng. H6 was a Scotchman, 
and at that time Scotchmen were very unpopular in England, besides 
which there were scandals afloat, entirely untrue, about his relations 
with the king’s mother, the Princess of Wales. Mobs insulted and 
frighteMd him. He had not sufficient abilities to fill the post of a 
Priffie Minister, and being, unlike Newcastle, aware of his own 
defects, on April 8. he sudcj^nl^esigned. 

6. The Three Whig Parties. 1763.— By this time the king had 
no longer a united Whig party to contend against. The bulk of 
the Whigs, indeed, held together, and having sejected Lord Rock- 
ingham as their leader in the place of Newcastle, had in many 
ways gamed by the change. It is true that Rockingham was not a 
man of much ability, and was so shy that he seldom ventured to 
speak in public ; but he was incorruptible himself, and detested the 
work of corrupting others. Those who followed him renounced 
the evil ways dear to Newcastle. What these Whigs gained in 
character they lost in influence over a House of Commons in 
many members wanted to be bribed, and did not want to 
be persuaded. A second party followed the D uke of Bedford. Bed- 
ford himself was an mdependent, though not a very wise politician, 
but his followers simply put themselves up to auction. The Bed- 
fords, as they were called, understanding that they would command 
better terms if they hung together, intimated to those who wished 
for their votes that they would have to buy all, or none. A third 
party followed Pitt’s brother-in-law, George Grenville. Grenville 
\viLs^ thorough man of business, and quite honest ; but he had 
little knowledge of mankind. HeBad quarrelled with Pitt because, 
whilst Pitt thought of the glories of the war, he himself shrank 
from its enormous costliness, the national debt having-m^rly 
doubled during its progress, rising to more than 132,000,000/. Jn 
hady-4hcrefOTe, after Pitt’s resignation and Newcastle’s fall, sup- 
ported Bute, and, now that the king was compelled To -.^dioose 
b etween Rocl ^gham, Bedford aud Grenville, he naturally selected 
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G renvi lle as Prime Minister, as having seceded from the great 
Whi^ coiScrJiorL 

7. Grenville and Wilkes. 1763 — 1764^ — At first the king got 
on well with ‘Grenville, as they were both inclined to take high- 
handed proceedings with those who criticised the Goverpnent. 
John Wilkes, a member of the House of Commons, blamed the 



Silver coffee-pot belonging to the Salters' Company, 1764. 


king’s in Mff, ilj nf the flrrifrnr. The king ordered 

the prosecution of all concerned in the article, and Lord Halifax,' 
as Secretary of State, issued a warrant for the apprehension of its 
authors, printers, and publishers. Such a warrant was called a 
ge neral warranL b ecause itj iid not rpecifylten fiame*-^^ 

' ticular On This warranTWIlkes 

was arrested and sent to the Tower. On May ^ however, he wa^i 
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discharged by Pratt^ the. Chief justic e of th e .. C9mm QiiJMeas,. on 
the^rc^und th;^ "by iiis privilege as a member of Parliament, he 
^Yas protected from arrest, except for treason, ^felony, or breach oii 
thepea^^ Not long afterwards Pratt declared general warrants 
to^BeiUegal, though there had been several examples of their use. 
In November, 1763, the House of Commons, urged on by the king 
and Grenville, voted No. 45 of the North Briton to be a libel, 
whilst the House of Lords attacked Wilkes on the ground that in 
the notes of an indecent poem called An Essay on Woman^ of which 
he was the author, he had assailed Bishop Warburton, a member 
of that House. Wilkes, indeed, had never published the poem, but 
its existence was betrayed by Lord Sandwich, one of the Bedford 
party, who haa been a boon companion of Wilkes, and whose life 
was as profligate as Wilkes’s own. On January 19, the House 
Wilkes- oa acmmt. of No . 45, ^and.on 
Fe^jrqary 21, in the Court of King’s Bench, a verdict was recorded 
against him. both as libeller and as the author of an obscene 
pdetiL Attempts having been made to ^et rid of him by challenging 
hjm to fig ht iiuel sj he escaped to France and was outlawed by the 
Court. 

8. George HI. and Grenville. 1763 --1764.-— Wilkes became 
suddenly popular because of his indomitable resistance to a king 
who was at that time unpopular. George III. had shown strength of 
will, but as yet he had been merely striving for mastery, without 
proposing any policy which could strike the imaginations of his sub- 
jects. All officials who voted against him were dismissed, even when 
their offices were not political. George III. was as self-willed and 
dictatorial as Grenville himself, and soon ceased to be on good 
terms with the Prime Minister. . {n September, 1763, Grenville, 
to increase the number of his supporters in the House of Commons, 
admitted the Duke of Bedford and his followers to office, but Bed- 
ford soon made himself even more disagreeable to the King than 
Grenville. George III., weary of his ministers, made overtures to 
Pitt to come to his help, but for a long time they remained with- 
out effect, and much as he now disliked both (irenville and Bedford 
he was compelled to keep them in office. 

9. The Stamp Act. 1765.— One measure indeed of Grenville’s 
secured the warm support of the king. Since the late war, not 
only was England burdened with a greatly increased debt, but 
it had become desirable that a large military force should be kept 
up for the defence of her increased dominions. The army in 
America amounted to 10,000 men, and Grenville thought that the 
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colonists ought to pay the expenses of a force of which they were 
to have the chief benefit — especially as the former war had been 
carried on in their behalf. If it had been possible, he would have 
preferred that the money needed should have been granted by 
the colonists themselves. It was, however, extremely improbable 
that this would be done. There was no general assembly of the 
American colonies with which the home Government could treat. 
Each colony had its own separate assembly, and experience had 
shown that each colony, even when it granted money at all, was 
always unwilling to make a grant for the common service of the 
colonies as a whole. Each, in fact, looked after its own interests ; 
Virginia, for instance, not having any wish to provide against bl 
danger threatening Massachusetts, nor Massachusetts any wish to 
provide against a danger threatening Virginia. Grenville accordingly 
thought that the only authority to which all the colonies would bow 
was that of the British Parliament, and, in he obtained-w ithout 
difficulty, tlxo assent of Parli^ent to a Stainp Act, calculatedlo 
raise about ioo,oco/., byA^-Uty pn_sUm^^ to be placed, on legal 
documents in America. 

ib. ^The" Rockingham Ministry, 1765.— Before news could 
arrive of the effect of the Stamp Act in America, the king had 
been so exasperated by the rudeness with which Grenville and 
toedford treated him that, much as he disliked Rockin gham and 
the plH thpfm in office" until he-could find an 

opportimity;^ of getting rid of Jbem- -as well. The new ministers! 
were weak, not only because the king disliked them and intrigued; 
against them, but because they refused to resort to bribery, andl* 
w.£rfi- Jherefore unpopular with members .who ^yanted to be 
bribed. Nor had they any one amongst them of commanding 
abilTty, whilst Pitt, whom Rockingham asked to join him, refusec 
to have anything to do with the old Whigs, whom he delestec 
as cordially as did the king. 

II. The Rockingham Ministry and the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act. 1766. — Before Parliament met in December, news reached 
England that the Americans had refused to accept the stamped 
p apers s ent to. them, and had riotously attacked the officers 
X’^hose duty it was to distribute them. The British Parliam^it, in 
fact, put jrseiif into the position occupied by Charles I. when he 
levied ship-money (see p. 523). It was as desirable in the eighteenth 
century that ’Americans should pay for the army necessary for their 
protection as it had been desirable in the seventeenth that English- 
men should pay for the fleet then needed to defend their coasts. 
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Americans in the eighteenth century however, like Englishmen in 
the seventeenth, thought that the first point to be considered was 
the authority by which the tax was imposed. If Charles I. might 
levy ship-money without consent of Parliament, he might levy 
other taxes in the same way, and would thus become absolute 
master of England. If the British Parliament could levy a stamp 
duty in America, it could levy other duties, and the Americans 
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thinker of the age. As Pitt, too, applauded the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, Rockingham made fresh but unsuccessful efforts to 
induce him to combine with the ministry. Yet, though Pitt and 
Burke agreed in disliking the Stamp Act, their reasons for so 
doing were not the same. Pitt held t hat Uie British Parliament 
had a right to impose duties on American tradc^ .ior. ihe^.,saJkg^ 
of regulating it — in other words, of securing a monopoly for British 
manufactures — but that it had no right to levy internal taxes 
in Agierica. Burke, on the other hand, detested the very idea of 
claiming or disclaiming a right to tax, holding that in all political 
matters the only thing worth discussion was whether any particulaj 
action was expedient. America, according to him, was not to be 
taxed, simply because it was not worth while to irritate the 
Americans for the sake of any sum of money which could be ob- 
tained from them. This was not the only point on which Pitt and 
Burke differed. Burke wished to found government on a combina- 
tion amongst men of property honestly and intelligently seeking 
their country’s good, and using the influence which their wealth 
gave them to fill the benches of the House of Commons with men 
as right-minded as themselves. Pitt, on the other hand, distrusting 
all combinations between wealthy landowners, preferred appealing 
to popular support. 

13. The Chatham Ministry. 1766— 1767.— There was this 

much of agreement between George III. and Pitt, that they both 
disliked the Rockingham Whigs, and, in fnly, HU, 

missed Rockingham, created ^ Earl of Cha tham>,aiid.made him 
Prime Minister with the office of Lord Privy Seal. Chatham 
formed his ministry by selecting men of all kmds of opinion who 
were willing to serve under him. Before the end of the year his 
health brpke down, and his mind was so completely deranged as to 
render him incapable of attending to business. In 1767 the Duke 
ofTImSon, being First Lord of the Treasury, became nominally 
Prime Minister, but he was quite incapable of controlling his sub- 
ordinates, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles Towns- 
hend, a brilliant, unwise speaker, had everything his own way. 

14. American Import Duties. 1767. —Although the Stamp Act 
had been repealed, t he, imtati qnjraused by its imposition had not 

America, and the authority of British Acts of Par- 
liament was set at naught by the colonists. Iqi 767 TownjJj^d 
obtained from Parliament . an Act imposing oiTiffiCTTCJt'impoit 
duties bn glass, red and white lead, painters’ colours, paper, and 
tea. The produce was estimated at 40,000/., and was to be em- 
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ployed, not in maintaining an army to defend the colonies, but in 
paying their judges and governors, with the object of making them 
dependent on the Crown, and independent of the public opinion 
of the colonists. From the point of view of the British Parliament, 
the colonists were like unruly children, who required to be kept 
in order. In America. _o n the other hand, t he new duties were 
denouncecras an^atteiiigt t^j^pyern America frorn England TToT 
ohTy di’cTpeogle agree togethe^j^ avoid JLhe^^ of articles 

suBfe^^'lo'^the^new dutTes, but attacks were made on the revenue 
officer^ wfib ha<l to coll^ict the money, and whatever violence was 
cprnm^^ refused ta.conYiclJhe..Qffcnders. 

On" September before further steps could be taken in 

England, Townshend died. His successor as Chancelldr of the 
Exchequer was Lord KojCjth) who was inclined to carry out To\^s- 
hends , policy. In reality, however, the king was himself the head 
m the ministry . 

isTrEelMiddlesex Election. 1768— 1769.— Though before the 
end of 1768 Chatham recovered his health, he felt himself 
helple^ and formally resigned office. In that year there was a 
general e l^fifiio,.,and Wilkes, reappearing from France, was 
ej^SGS^.Middlesex. His election was a token of a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction, not so much with the taxation of America as with 
the corruption by which the king had won Parliament to his side. 
In February, i^^ jthe House of Commons expelled Wilkes.. He 
w as then re-elected ^ and rep lied not only, bv expelling 

him agai n. in^pacitatin^Tim iirom ^sitting Jn^he H^ 

during When an election was again held, 

Wilkes was again at the head of the poll, but the House declared 
his opponent, Colonel Luttrell, to be duly elected, though tlie 
votes for him had been very few. A grave constitutional question^ 
was thus raised. George Grenville and the RockingWn WRIT'S’" 
agreed in asserting that nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
passed by both Houses could deprive the electors of their right of 
choosing whom they would as their representative, though they 
admitted that the House might expel a member so chosen as 
often as it pleased. To this doctrine Chatham, who had now 
recovered his health, gave his warm support. It seemed as if 
it would be impossible for the ministry to hold out against such a 
weight of authority and argument. 

♦ 16. ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty.” 17^. — The opponents of the court 
on the question of the Middlesex Section had on their side two 
dangerous allies - a libeller and the mob. The libelle r, who ca lled 
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himse lf ‘Junius,’ was probably Sir Philip Francis. He attacked 
with malignannMttCTness ffiSelcih^ andliiriirsTniitruments. The mob, 
actuated by a sense of the unfairness with which Wilkes was treated, 



George III. in 1767 : from a painting by Allan Ramsay in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


took his part warmly. ‘‘Wilkes and liberty” was their cry. At the 
time of the Middlesex election *45 ’ was freely chalked up on the 
doors of the bouses, in allusioh to the condemned number of the 
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North Briton, Noblemen most hostile to Wilkes were compelled 
to illuminate their houses in honour of his success at the poll, and 
the grave Austrian ambassador was pulled out of his carriage 
•and ‘45’ chalked on the soles of his boots. In June, Wilkes, 
paving surrendered to take his trial for the publication of No. 45 and 
^he Essay on Woman (see pp. 769, 770), was committed to prison, 
whence, on May 10, an enormous crowd strove to rescue him, 
and was only driven off after the soldiers had fired and killed 
five or six persons. Wi lkes was, in June^,. sentenced ,to fine and^ 
imp ri sonment as a libeller, but the citizens of Londpn, as en- 
thusiastic in his favour as the crowd, chose him as Alderman 
whilst he was still in prison. The badness of his character was 
forgotten, and his pertinacious stand against the Court was alone 
remembered. 

1I7. Lord North Prime Minister. 1770.— When Parliament 

met, in January, 1770, Chatham, now again in full possession of. 
his power s, took up the cause of Wilkes, maintaining that the 
House of Commons had no right to place Luttrell in his se«i,f. The 
ve ry sou nd o f h is voice dissolved the composite Ministry. Those 
who had entered it as his followers rallied to their leader. Pratt, 
who had become Lord Chancellor with the title of Lord Camden, 
was dismissed. The king, finding that no notable lawyer agreed 
with him as to the right of the House of Commons to disqualify 
Wilkes from being elected, persuadgd .Hilaries .Yorke, an eminent 
lawyer and a hitherto devoted follower of Rockingham, to accept 
the Chancellorship, although in so doing he would have to argue 
against his own settled convictions. Yorke, tempted by the 
greatness of the prize, accepted the offer, but he was unable to bear 
the reproaches of his friends, and, for very shame, committed 
suicide.’ Grafton resigned office, and other ministers followed his 
example. The king then made Lord North First Lord of the 
Treasury, and gave him the 'position of a Prime Minister, though 
thTtitle was still held to be invidious, and North himself objected 
to have It used in his own case. North was an able man, skilful 
in the management of public affairs, and honestly a supporter of 
strong measures against Wilkes^nd the Americans, and he fuUy 
adopted the principle that t he king w as to choose his minT^^ers 
an^tQ^/djrect their policy, if North couiS lhamtaih himself in 
Parliament, the new Toryism, of which the dependence of ministers 
on the Crown was the leading feature, would have won the day. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. VfJO — 1783 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760—1820 


Lord North Prime Minister 1770 

Cargoes of Tea thrown into Boston Harbour . 1773 

Beginning of the American War 1775 

Declaration of Independence 1776 

Capitulation of Saratoga 1777 

War with Prance 1778 

Bujrke’s Bill for Economical Reform 1780 

Capitulation of Yorktown 1781 

Second Rockingham Ministry 178a 

Shelburne Ministry 1782 

Peace of Paris 1783 


I. North and the Opposition. 1770. -^The opposition, seemingly 
strong, was weakened by a conflict of opinion amongst its leaders. 

ham declared for . Pari reform, suggesting that a 
third member should be ^yen. to „each county, as the. freeholders, 
who 'arflM'tune alone voted in county elections, tvere more in- 
dependent than the borough electors. Burke and the Rockingham 
A^igs,. QiL the^Dther hand, objected cdhstitubp^ 

aTlikely in the end t o throw power into th^ hands 
ignorant . The violence of mobs since Wilkes's election no doiibt 
strengthened the conservative feeling of this section of the Whigs, 
and, at the same time, made strongly in favour of the Govern- 
ment, because in times of disorder quiet people are apt to 
support the Government whether they agree with it politically 
or not. North was well fitted to take advantage of this state of 
opinion. He was an easy-going man, who never lost his temper 
and never gave unnecessary offence. At the same time, he was 
an able party manager, and, though not a great statesman, was a 
sensible politician. With the king at his back, he had at his dis- 
posal all the engines of corruption by which votes were gained, and 
though members of Parliament had for some time ceased to sell 
their votes for ready money as they had done in the days of Wal- 
pole and Newcastle, they still continued to sell them for pensions, 
III. 3 E 
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offices, and especially for sinecures. Moreover, North had the 
advantage of sharing in the king’s strong feeling against the con- 
duct of the Americans. Public opinion in England was turning 
more and more against the Americans, and, for the first time in 
his reign, George III. found support for his policy in public opinion. 

2. North and the Tea Duty. 1222 : — courses were 
open to the British Government .•—the one to trea t the Americius 
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Lord North : from an engraving by Burke, taken from a 
painting by Dance. 


as a virtjiall y indepmde Bt people, allowing- them to tax them- 
s elves an d to govern Uiem^ they pleased ; the other l o 

cornpel them to obedience by military force. It is hardly stmnge 
EiiglisEnen w’ere nofu^ enough to accept the former alter- 
T^y did not perceive that the colonists, in revising the 
™Fsed by others than themselv^gpbSdlJj^^ 
founHatiqn for constitutiouaL re§d.stance, whifet they did percejye; 
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that the Ame"ricaa resistance was not alt ogethe r carried on in a 
cohstitutional manner . In ^ssachusetts, especially, all who were 
concerned in the collectio n of the import duties were treated with 
co^ hthn^l yT'^ were insulted in the streets. An informer 

was tarred andleathered. Lpr^T^orth was indeed, sensible enough 
to gerceiye that To wnshend’s . import duties roused unnecessary 
irritation^ especially as the net income derived from them was less 
t Kaif^ /, He ■nfliiiT.fifl, 

thajD^LcjjyS^ ; but he openly acknowledged that he 

kep^Snim^te^utv, hot because anything was to be gained"hyTt, 
but simff y to a s sert th e right of E ngland to tax t he colonies. Th 
Amerfc^aTsune!^ ccmtmu^^^ 

T^cominglhbre ah^ lTbre dgianf as fiST^passed" bri." ", 

3! i'he f^reetiomlof Reporting. 1771. -^1 Parliament Lord 
North gathered strength. George Grenville having died in 1770 
and Bedford early in 1771, t he follQ wers.Qfthesalxvjoieaclers resolved 
to support the Ministry. So, too, did Cirafton, who had laiely 
resigned office rather than oppose Chatham, and Wedderburn, an 
unscrupulous lawyer who had professed the strongest opposition 
])rinciplcs, but who now sold himself for the office of Solicitor- 
(ieneral. The combined Opposition was reduced to a hopeless; 
minority. Yet, even thus, though unable to influence the American 
policy of the Ministry, it was, on one occasion, able to bring about a 
valuable reform at home. The House of Commons had long been 
jealous of the reporting of its debates and of the comments of 
newspapers on its members. In February, 1771, Colonel Onslow, 
House, complained that a newspaper had called * 
Tiiiii ‘ little cocking George,’ and a ‘ paltry, insignificant insect* The 
proposal -to summon the printers to the bar was resisted by ob- 
structive, motions from both the followers of Rockingham and the 
followers of Chatham, and when it was at last carried time had 
slipped by, and it .was found difficult to cafeh all the printers. One 
of them, named Miller, was arrested in the city by a messenger of 
the House, but the messenger, in turn, was arrested and brought 
before the Lord Mayor and two aldermen—onc of whom was Wilkes 
—who put the messenger in prison for infringing the city charter by 
making an arrest in the city without the authority of its magistrates. 
ITie House of Commons, prudently leaving Wilkes alone, sent the 
Lord Mayor and the other alderman to the Tower, where they were 
royally feasted by the city till the end of the session, after which time 
no imprisonment, by order of either House, can be enforced. The 
Opposition had gained its point, as since that time no atte^ npt 
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has been madejto stop the reportinfif of debat es. It was the free- 
dom of reporting which ultimately enabliO^arliamentary reform 
to be effected without danger. Only a people which is allowed to 
have knowledge of the actions and words of its representatives 
can be trusted to control them. 

4. Continued Resistance in America. 1770—17 72.— I n America 
resistance to the Hritish Government rose and felT from year "to 
r lo iTW some soldiers at Boston fired, w^th efTect, on 

a crowd which threa teiiedJh^^ as it 

was cSn^f Tso e^ the, tovynsmeu^thj^tjthe. goverhoFXiad to 

witE(3(ra\^ the troops. Lavdessness spr^, as is usually Jhfucase 
'when_a jg^pyernni^’t has lost -the .supportpX public opinion. Xhe 

vessel of war, the was caj)tured and Uirnt. 

' 5. The Boston Tea Ships. 1773. — The people^ f New England, 
though they had agreed to avoid ihe. use of tea, found it difficult to 
abstain from so pleasant a beverage, and jn^ yyg^ Lo rd North struck 
; jEgi rilffcna*C^ carry a lar^e quantity 

to'^SbstoaWhen the Tea sllips^nveH, a meeting of the townsmen 
was liCRl, and, after a vain attempt to persuade the governor to send 
them aw^ay, a number of young men, disguised as Red Indians, 
Crushed on board in the dark, broke open the chests with tomaliaw'ks, 
nnd flung the whole of the tea into the harbour. 

6. Repressive Measures. 1774.— W]l£ILihe„J iew of this 
violence reached to all that either die 

BmiSR'T^^liament must abandon its claim to enforce the payment 
ollWfi lea dtify 01 ^ li TOUld its authority by force. 

iTurke pleaded for a return to the older system_unjdigr .which. .G^^ 
I WtaTtrhad ^ “ Revert,” he said, 

‘^TSyour oT3f principles . . . leave America, if she have taxable matter 
in her, to tax herself. I am not here going into a distinction of 
rights, nor attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into these metaphysical distinctions. I hate the very sound of 
them. Leave the Americans as they anciently stood. Be content 
to bind America by laws of trade ; you have always done it. Let 
this be your reason for binding her trade. Do not burden them 


with taxes ; you were not used to do so from the beginning. Let 
his be your reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of 
slates and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools, for there only 
they may be discussed with safety.” The king, Lord North, and 
otherwise. They ^?r*that 

Am ei:icaT^as far as En^sK law was concerned, and they con- 
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teived. iL tn heohfidxLduty and theirjright to bring; it t9 a;^nd. 



^ il, or Upger^ouse, 

I to/etTicr] that of all judges and adiijinistrative "officers, from a 
popular electorate to the Crown ; a^^ d another ^t forbidding, , 
meetings without the leave of the governor. ’ In order to, keep down*" 
resistance, a soldier, (General Chige, was s ent to be governor n£ 
Massachusetts. 

7. iThe Congress of Philadelphia and the British Parliament. 

1774, — The American colonies had always been divided dmongst 
themselves. The four which made up what was popularly called 
New England —Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island — had been founded by the Puritans in the seven- 
teenth century, and still retained the democratic character then im- 
pressed upon them. It was expected in England that the othei 
nine colonies, where different habits prevailed — New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia— would take no part in the 
struggle, if one there was to be. These colonies, however, were 
frightened lest the British Parliament should alter their constitu- 
tions as it had just altered that of Massachusetts, and, in September, 
a congress. nf a|l tho^ rn]nniov; CXCCpt 

Xieorgia, met at -Philadelphia under the name of the C.ontinei\tal 


Congress. Though this Ass embly _had no leg al powers, it hud 
popular sijpport^ and directed the stoppage^ of ,aj! importatimi 
from^hd exportati on to Great Britain till the grievances of the, 
colonies had ^een redressed. TJiere was no , ^igii of ajny,wish for, 
separation, and there is reason to oSircve that those amongst the 
colonists who called themselves Loyalists, and would have clung 
to the connection with Great Britain in spite of all that was hap- 
pening, formed at least a third of the population. The majority, 
however, including all the most active spirits, was determined to 
resist unless concessions were granted. In the meanwhile, prepa- 
rations for resistance were made, especially in New England ; 
officers were selected, and ‘ minute men ’ — so called because they 
offered to fly to arms at a minute^s notice — were enrolled in great 
numbers. 

8. Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. 1775.— Both in America 
an^Tn England illusions prevailed . The Amer icans thought tlia^^ 
the British l^ fem^nt • 

t hcJ^meri can case were fairlyjregnesent^^ tojh Jhe Br itish 
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Parliam eatxoatiou eiLto regard the p ower of r^istance in America 
as altogeth er contemptible. Hostilities bop&n without any de* 
liberate purpose on eithe^ , s | E‘'***On TVphl * 18,' ijyir a sm all 
British force, sent from gpjyp some_ arms at Concord. ‘ 

Lexington, O n i^ts,^.je)j^ .“the 19*, it found the hedges' 
ano^walk by tlfe~roaHsi(^e li|ied with a fiupfirioij imiT^ of voluiw- 
teers, and effected its, retreat, After this’ 

a ff^ew England sprang .. tp, ajans. On May lo JiconderQgcX . 
was seized , and the comma nd of. Lake Champlain, gained, \Vhils t 
on June 16 about i,^oo in surg ents en trenched themselyes at the 
top of Breed s Hill, a heigTTt divided from Boston by the Charles 
river, bn June 17, an English force was twice repulsed in ,an 
attenipt to gain the position, and only succeeded on the third at- 
tempt after the ammunition of the Americans; had been exhausted. 
The fight is usually known as the Battle of Bunker^s Jiill^ neigh- 
bouring height on which no fighting actually took place. The 
affair, taken by itself, was not of great importance, but it showed 
how well Americans could fight behind entrenchments, and how 
capable they were of developing military qualities unsuspected 
the British generals. ^ 

9- Conciliatory Efforts. 1775.— After blood had been shed 
conciliatory efforts were less likely to be successful An offer 
to abandon the British claim to lax any American colony which 
would provide for its own defence and its jckiT iove rnmen t Tiad 
been made in March by Lord North,, but it 
Anierica,till after the conflict at Lexington, and was then sum- 
marily, rejected. On May lo a second congress was held, at Phil- , 
adelphia, and as it was attended by delegates froni aTTli? tffirteep 
c^6nie^„it assumed the style of ‘The Cmigress of the United 
Colonies/ On July 8, the Congress set forth terms of reconcilfia^ 
tion in a petition known as ‘ ' [^e Oliv^ Branch Petjtioq / but ib 
offers pK)ved as unacceptable mT^nglaiid as Lord Nort ff s Jfi aH 
been in America. 

10. Geprge Washington in Command. 1775. — Congress , 
whilst o ffering peace, piasp ared for war, and commenced raising an 
ar my in its own service,. tQ_rep lac e the troops which had hitherto 
been"raised by the separaPe^ealgnies, an d, on T une" Tq/fwo days 
before the capture of Breed’s HilCippoin ted Geo rge Wa^ngtpn 
c ommande r of this so-called 

a good soldier, who Tia 3 "fought with distinction in the Seven Years^ 
War, and was especially skilled in military organisation. His 
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moral qualifications were even higher than his intellectual He 
was absolutely unselfish, and possessed of infinite patience. Never 
were such qualities more needed. The adverse criticisms of English 
soldiers were, to a great extent, justified by the American volun- 
teers. They were brave enough, but they were unwilling to submit 
to the discipline without which an army cannot long exist ; and it 
sometimes happened that whole regiments, having enlisted for a 
certain time, would insist on going home when that time expired, 
even from the presence of the enemy. Washington’s subordinate 
officers, too, constantly quarrelled with one another, whilst each 
one considered himself a far better soldier than the commander-in- 
chief. 

n. Progfress of the War. 1775—1776.-10 the autumn of 
177*? the war languished. An American army attempted to over- 
rnn the Canadians, being Catholics of French descent, 

had no love for the New England Puritans, a.n(l.th£^terpnbe 

who commanded the British army in 
Amerigsu^was not a vigorous soldier. His. successor, Sir William 
Howe, was equally remiss, and, on March 16^ i^ yd ^ evac uated llpston. 
Yet it was not altogether the fault of these two commanders 
that they did nothing. So little had the British Parliament ex- 
pected resistance that it had alloyed t he n umbers of the army to 
Sinkjo^^ulaacebb. In 1774 the whole of the kingV forces llid not 
exceed 17,547 men, and when, in 1775, an attempt was made to raise 
them to 5 5,000, it was found impossible to obtain the required number 
of men in Creat Britain. Ii^d ^spair the Government had recourse 
tcLii^ftrgainjvith some German princes for the. sale of their su 1 > 
In this way 17,742 un happy G ermans were sent off,^Jike 
so many s lavcsyto serve George III. in re-conquering Amerjca. 

12. The Declaration of Independence and the Struggle in 
New Jersey. 1776--1777. — Nothing did more to alienate the 
Americans, than this attempt to put them down by foreign troops. 
The result was the Declaration of Independe nce voted by Congress 
^'on July The Umted States, as they were now to bcL-callcd, 

disclaimed all obedience to the British Grown. They had still, 
hovvever, to make good their words by action, and during the 
remainder of the year they were distinctly inferior in the field to 
their adversaries. On September 15 Howe occupied Ngw,«Y4ank, 
Washington having been clwnpflTedto drawoff his insubordinate 
s oldier y. The pl undering, .and violence of the American troops 
alienated a great part of the population, and in December Wash- 
ington was driven out of N ew Jerse y by Lord Cornwallis. The 
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men deserted in shoals, and the inhabitantls of the country thro ugh 
wliichjhey-passed showed no inclination to assist them. Congress 
fle d froni. PMla.delphia. to“^Baftlmorei Washington saw that, unless 
h e*^ could i nspire his tro ops witj b. the ar of success, liis case 

-was hopeless, and on Christmas night he dashed at Trenton, where 
he surprised the Germans in the midst of their revehy, and carried 
off r,ooo prisoners. On January 2, I 777 > defeated three British 
feglments at Princetom "fKe""inen"of New Jersey rallied round 
Washjngton^^and j^je\y J ersey J tself was recovered. The constancy 
and generalship of Washington had stenuned the tide. 

13. French Assistance to America. 1776—1777.- -If Great 

Britain had had to deal only with the Americans, it could hardly 
have failed to wear out their resistance, considering how large a 
part of the population longed for peace rather than for indepen- 
dence. Its own population was 8,000,000, \vhilst that of the United 
States was less than 2,000,000. A nation, however, which attacks 
a people inferior to itself in strength must always take into account 
the probability that other states, which for any reason bear a grudge 
against her, wdll take the part of her weaker enemy. In 1776 France , 
burning, in th e first place, .. to jevgUgfii,JiCC defeat in tliaSeven”Y.ears’ 
VYEIiS^-2ie..secQnd to break .dawn, tlie Britisk monopoly 

o f Amer ican .comiixercet lent, underhand, Jarge. sums- of money to 
America, and gave other assistance in an equally secret way. 
“All iTurope is for us,’’ wrote the American diplomatists who 
negotiated with France, “ Every nation in Europe wishes to see 
Britain humbled, having all in their turn been offended by her 
insolence.” F rench voluntee rs of good birth, of whom^ the most 
noted was Lafayette, crossed the Atlantic to take service under 
Walhmj^on. - 

14. Brandywine and Saratoga. 1777. — Such help was in- 
sufficient. On September n, 1777, Howe defe ated ^ 

‘^ rtje Brandywine, and, pushing onwards, ^cupied Philadelphia. 
iTie vastnSs of the country, however, fought for the Americans 
better than their own armies. Whilst Washington was vainly 
attempting to defend Pennsylvania, ^Burgojj^ an English pfficei; 
of repute , was coming down the valley me Hudson from Canada, 
hoping to join Clinton, who was to come up the valley from-Nw 
York. Clinton. Though he pushed on far, his 

t roops dwi rulled.away-and his provisions TelDs’^rt. TterrAjpieri- 
cans occupied every post qroupd his>„diminished army, and on 
OcOTber'fiS ffe forced to capitulate at Saratoga. - 

15. The French Alliance with America, and the Death of 
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Chatham. 1778.— Th^ British disaster at Saratoga encouraged 
the French Government, and, on February 6, VTl \ France openly 
allied herse ^ Lord^orth offereoto yield anything 

sffor ^f indep endence, and begge^the king to relieve him of office 
'uKTloappoint Chatham. (Teorge III. refused to admit Chatham 
e:icepT‘a? North’s subordinate. Chatham, though he declined this 
insulting offer, opposed, on April 7, a motion by one of the Rock- 
ingham Whigs for acknowledging the independence of America, 
and thus practically gave his support to North. He was ready to 
give way on all the points originally in dispute, but he could not 
reconcile himself to the abandonment of the colonics, and he firmly 
protested against ‘ the dismemberment of this ancient and most 
noble monarchy.’ As he spoke his voice failed him, and, on rising 
to make a second speech, he fell back in a fit of apoplexy. On 
May 1 1 he died. With many faults, he stands forth amongst the 
greatest figures in English history. He had not merely done great 
thiiigs--he had inspired England with confidence in herself. 

16. Valley Forge. 1777 — 1778. — French help was offered to 
America ffone too* soon. In the winter of 1777—78 Washington’s 
army at Va lle y Forg^ was almost destitute. Pennsylvania had 
little sy nipat hy wi thli i m in the struggle, and Washington himself 
spoke of it as an ‘ enemy’s country.’ For three days his soldiers 
had no bread, and nearly 3,000 men were unfit for duty because 
they were H)arc-footed and otherwise naked.’ Numbers deserted, 
and the distress increased as winter wore on. When spring arrived 
the result of the French alliance was clearly seen. In June the 
British evacuated Philadelphia, and in July a French fleet appeared 
off* the American coast. Yet the operations of 1778 were desultory. 
The unwillingness of the Americans to support their army was so 
great that, at the end of i^S^Washington was almost as despon- 
dent as he had been at the beginning of the yean 

17. George III. and Lord North. 1779.— Each side saw its 
own difficulties, and, in 1779, every statesman in England was 
to the full as despondent as Washington. Lord North himself 
thought it impossible to re-conquer America now that France was 
her ally. George III., with a determination which, when it 
succeeds, is called firmness, and, when it fails, is called obstinac)^, 
declared that he would never yield or give office to any man who 
would not first sign a declaration that he was ‘ resolved to keep the 
empire entire, and that no troops shall consequently be withdrawn 
from America nor independence ever allowed.’ To the king’s resolute 
will North reluctantly submitted, though in June ^79 Spain allied 
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h erself w ith France and America against Great Britain. North 
agauTaStraSam offered his resignation, but the king forced him to 
retain office. 

“ if. The French in the Channel 1779. -The hour of French 
vengeance had come. Early in 17793, French naval sq^uadron 
seized the British possessions. m Seneiral and amihe..Gainbia> and 
in ^thejsunimer of the same year a combined French and Spanish 
fleet sailed up die Channel, which the British fleet did not even 
venture to meet.^. For die first time since the battle of La Hogue 
ttj^ French navy was master of the s^a. The fact was that the 
circumstances under which the French navy now appeared at sea 
were different from those under which it had suffered defeat in 
the Seven Years’ War. In the first place, Louis XVI., who had 
been king of France since 1774, had paid special attention to the 
navy, and had both increased the number of his war-ships and 
. had done his utmost to render their crews efficient. In the second 
place, he abandoned the policy which had been pursued by every 
ruler of France since the days of Richelieu, and which consisted 
in throwing the whole strength of the country into territorial ag- 
gression on its land frontier, thus weakening its ability to engage 
successfully in naval warfare. The new king, by keeping at peace 
with his neighbours on the Continent, was thus enabled to struggle 
with better chance of success against England, the old maritime 
rival of France. 

19. English Successes in America. 1779- -1780.— In America 
the British had still the upper hand, as far as fighting was con- 
^ cerned. T j Georg ia^ th e En glish beat off an attack by the Americans 
^at Sayannah, ^ugh the Jatter were supported by a French fleet 
under D’Estaing, who had previously reduced some of the West 
India Islands. On May 12, Henry Clinton took. Charles- 

ton, aryjL after his return to New York, Lord Cornwallis, whom he 
lefTbehind in command, defeated the American general, Gates, 
at Camden in South Carolina, It seemed as if the whole of the 
southern states, where the opposition to Great Britain was not nearly 
so strong as in the north, would be brought into subjection. The 
enormous distances which the British had to traverse again told 
against them. Cornwallis had not men enough to hold the country 
which he had subdued and to gain new ground as well, and he was 
driven back as soon as he advanced into North Carolina. Yet, in 
spite of this failure, the gains of the British were so considerable as to 
increase the alarm of those Americans who had hoped for a decisive 
result from their combination with F ranee and Spain. In September, 
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1780, Benedict Arnold, a general in whom Washington placed 
complete confidence, plotted to betray to the British commander 
at Nevi York the forts on the hills round the Hudson. If the 
plot had succeeded, the struggle for American independence would 
have been at an end. It was, however, detected, and, though 
Arnold himself escaped. Major Andr^, the British officer who 
negotiated with him, was caught within the American lines and 
hanged as a spy. 

19. Economical Reform. 1779— 1780. -In England there was, 
as yet, no active opposition to the continuance of the war, but 
there was a growing dissatisfaction with its apparently endless 
expense. Towards the close of 1779 the opposition turned this 
current of feeling against the employment of the patronage of the 
Crown, by which George III. secured votes in Parliament. They 
raised a cry, which was fully justified, in favour of Economical 
Reform, and they gathered large public meetings in their support. 
The practice of bringing the opinion of ptiblic meetings to bear 
upon Parliament was of recent origin, having sprung into existence 
in 1769, during the agitation consequent on Wilkes’s election. In 
1779 it spread over the country. The signal was given by a meet- 
ing at York, presided over by Sir George Savile, a highly-respected 
member of the Rockingham party. These meetings were every- 
where attended by the orderly classes, and were an indication 
of the dissatisfaction widely felt with a system through which the 
House of Commons had become a mere- instrument in the king’s 
hands. In February, 1780, Burke brought in a Bill for the abolition 
of sinecures, the only use of which was the purchase of votes ; 
and, in a magnificent speech, pleaded the cause of Economical 
Reform. He put the case in a nutshell when he announced that ‘ the 
king’s turnspit was a peer of Parliament.’ The House was too 
alarmed at the outburst of popular feeling to refuse to the Bill a 
second reading, but it rejected its leading clauses in Committee, 
and the Bill was consequently dropped. In April, however, 
Dunning, a Whig lawyer, carried a resolution that ‘ the influence of 
the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ 

20. Parliamentary Reform and the Gordon jliots.— Though 
the opposition was united in favour of Economical Reform, which 
would render the House of Commons less dependent on the King, 
it was divided on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, which would 
have made it more dependent on the nation. Burke, with the 
greater number of the Rockingham party, opposed the latter, but 
it was supported by Charles James P'ox, the son of the Henry Fox 
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who had been noted as the 

tim^see'^ppT 747, 751). The younger Fox was, in private' 
liIeTaTover of pleasure, especially at the gaming-table, thereby 
alienating from him the more decorous portion of mankind. Yet, 
in spite of this, the charm of his kindly nature gained him warm 
personal friendships, and often disarmed the hostility of opponents. 

1 n public life he showed himself early as a ready and fluent speaker, 



Charles James Fox as a younjr nian : from an engraving by 
Wacson from a painting by Reynolds. 


always prepared with an answer on the spur of the moment. 
He was ever ready to throw himself enthusiastically into all 
generous and noble causes, praising beyond measure and abusing 
beyond measure, and too deficient in tact and self-restraint to 
secure power on the rare occasions when he attained it. 

'21. The Gordon JRiolg . 1780.-— O n J une 2, 1780, the Puk fiLDf 
Richmond called, in the IbSuse bif Lords^or manSood suffrage and 
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annual Parliaments. That very day the unfitness of the multitude 
of those times for political power received a strong illustration, 'In 
1778 Sir George Savile had carried a Bill relieving Roman Catholiqs 
of some of the hardships inflicted on them by the law. The cry 
of ‘ No Popery’ was at once raised, and, whilst the Duke of Rich- 
mond was speaking to the peers, a mob, led by Lord Geojge 
Gordon, a half-crazy fanatic, poured down to Westminster with a 
petition for the repeal of Savile’s Act. Members of both Houses 
were hustled and ill-used, and for some time the mob endeavoured 
to burst into the House of Commons. Failing in this, they streamed 
off, and sacked and burnt the chapels of Roman Catholic ambas- 
sadors. The mob, however, loved riot more than they hated Popery. 
They burnt Newgate and liberated the prisoners. They fell, with 
special eagerness, upon the houses of magistrates. For six days 
they were in complete possession of a considerable part of London, 
plundering and setting fire to houses at their pleasure. Soldiers 
alone could arrest such a flood of mischief ; and when, at last, 
soldiers were ordered to attack the mob, the riot was suppressed. 

22. The Armed Neutrality. 1780, — The suppression of the 
riots in London brought back some support to the king, but the 
enemies of England abroad were growing stronger. English ships 
claimed the right of search in neutral vessels on the high seas, and 
they proceeded to confiscate enemies’ goods found in them. They 
also seized neutral vessels trading with ports of their enemies, which 
they declared to be blockaded, even when they were not in sufficient 
force to exercise an effective blockade. A league sprung up amongst 
the northern states, headed by Russia, to establish an ‘Armed 
Neutrality’ for protection against such attacks. This league, sup- 
ported by France, advanced what was then the new doctrine, that 
‘Free ships make free goods,’ and proclaimed that ‘ paper block- 
ades’— that is to say, blockades not enforced by a sufficient naval 
squadron — were inadmissible. The Dutch Republic moreover 
adopted this view and resisted the right of search when used by 
the English, just as the English, in Walpole’s time, had resisted it 
when exercised by the Spaniards (see p. 728), and in December, 
1780, England declared war on the Republic. 

23. Tji^X^ p i tttl a tio n of Yorktown. 1781. — The camga^ of 
1781 was looked forward to as likely to be deci sive. CornwaUispuSEd- 
on fo" the conquest of North Carolina, and, though his advanced 
guardWS defeated at Cowpens in January, in March he routed 
an American army uncTeTwre ene at Guiltod . Once more the 
enormous size of the country frustrated the plans of the English 
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commanderj who, after a few weeks, being unable to hold any 
part of the Carolinas except Charleston, went off to Virginia. 
The American army was quite unable to inflict a serious defeat on 
the British in the field. The states themselves left it xmpaid and 
aflfoftl(&d It but scanty means of support. The men'deserted in shoals, 
and those who remained were obliged to obtain food by oppression. 
“ Scarce any state,” wrote an American general, “ has at this hour 
an eighth part of its quota in the field. . . . Instead of having 
the prospect of a glorious offensive campaign before us, we have a 
bewildered and gloomy one, unless we should receive a powerful 
aid of ships, land troops, ^ and mon ey, from our jjfe nerouij iUies,!^ 
In expectation of t his help the Ameliain" forces again grew in 
mt gbTfs ,' so tliat gjarnwallis, thou^unconquefed," compelled 
tolortHy a post a t the shcy'e of theXhesapeake, where, 

; a»-lt)ng"as lie was master of the sea, he could defy his enemies. The 
Fre^fTcti' fleet under De Grasse, however, soon gained the mastery, 
and blockaded Yorktown on the side of the water, while the Ameri- 
''"cans Blockaded it on the side of the land. On October 1 9 Cornwallis 
surrendered, and the American War was virtually at an end. 

24. American success, 1781."- American Independence had 
been the work of an active minority, especially vigorous in New 
England, and in some other parts further south. This minority 
was always ready to take advantage of every circumstance arising 
in their favour, and availing themselves of the assistance of 
the foreign enemies of England. The cause of America was, to 
some extent, the cause of England herself. The same reasons 
which made Parliament ready to set aside by an act of power 
the resistance of the Americans to the payment of a tax to which 
their representatives had not consented had weighed with the House 
of Commons when they set aside the repeatedly declared choice of 
the Middlesex electors. In the one case the British Parliament, 
in the other case the British House of Commons, insisted on having 
its way, because it believed itself in the right. The principle of 
self-government— of the system which acknowledges that it is better 
to allow a people to blunder in order that they may learn by ex- 
perience, than to coerce them for their own good — was at stake in 
both. It seemed as ej^ to suppress America as it was to 
suppress the Middlesex^ectors ; and when England discovered 
that this was not the casfe, she learnt a lesson which would teach 
her in the future how much consideration was due to those .de- 
pendencies which were still left. 

25. The Last Days of North^s Ministry. 1781 — 1782. — The 
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news of tlijg- surrender at Yorktown reached England on No- 
vSiiberyaj. “ O God ! ” cried North when he heard it, “ it is all 
over.” The king insisted on North’s retaining office and pro- 
longing the struggle. During the next few months sur- 

rendered to the Spaniards, and De Grasse’s fleet captured one 
West India island after another. The supporters of the ministry 
in Parliament deserted it, and on March 20. iy82^ Nort h, reskned. 

.26, The Rockingham Ministry. r2§i^;;.v Much to his annoy- 
ance, George III. had to place the opposition in office, with 
Rockin^diam as P rime M inister^ and tq^ allow the new ministers 
tn open negotialions ()IL^ie_Jbasis.^.of the .achiQwleilgiXent 
American independence. The two most important members of 
RcJcKigham’s second administration weroEgqcamiy lmffl^ ' H^^ 
the latter iDcing the leader of that section of the Whigs which had fol- 
lowed Chatham. The king, who hated the Rockingham section as 
an aristocratic faction, intrigued with Shelburne against the other 
members of the ministry. As Shelburne disliked Fox personally, 
the prospect of a united ministry was not encouraging. For the 
moment, however, the new ministers did plenty of good work. 
They opened negotiations for peace, and were likely to obtain the 
])ctter terms, as on April 12 Admiral Rodney gained a decisive 
victory in the West Indies over Dc (irasse’s fleet. At home, the 
ministers set themselves to purify Parliament. They carried 
measures, in the first place, disqualifying revenue officers, who were 
liable to dismissal by the (Government, from voting at elections, and» 
in the second place, disqualifying contractors from sitting in the 
House of •Commons on the ground that it was their interest not to 
offend the ministers. Ikn-ke^E^jonoinical Reform Bill, which had 
been thrown out in 1781, was also passed",^ m a modified form, in 
1782. Though the king still retained sufficient patronage to make 
him formidable, he would now have less corrupting influence than 
before. 

27. Irish Religion and Commerce. 1778.-- -The Irish Parlia- 
ment had, for some time, been growing discontented with its 
subordinate position. It is true that it represented the Protestants 
only, but its desire to make itself independent had the result of 
rendering it unusually inclined to coneijjate the Catholics. In 1778 
it passed a Relief Bill, repealing the ^^t of the persecuting acts 
(sec p. 686). The leader in this movement v|as Grattan, who pro- 
nounced that ‘the Irish Protestant could never be free till the 
Irish Catholic had ceased to be a slave.’ In the' same year some 
slight diminution was effected in the restricting which had been 

3 F 2 
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imposed on Irish commerce, but the outcry raised by English manu- 
facturers was too loud to allow North to concede to Ireland as 
much as he would willingly have done. 

28. The Irish Volunteers. 1778 — 1781. — Irish Protestants 
were, for every reason, warm supporters of the connection with 
England, but they were hostile to the existing system, because it 
impoverished them by stopping their trade. They asked for 
liberty to export what they pleased and to import what they 
pleased. To gain this they needed legislative independence, their 
own Parliament being not only prohibited, by Poynings’ law (see 
p. 350), from passing any act which had not been first approved 
by the English Privy Council, but being bound by a further act 
of George 1 . which declared Ireland to be subject to laws made in 
the Pritish Parliament. The war with France gave to the Irish 
l,^rotestants the opportunity which they sought. England, bent upon 
the reconquest of America, had no troops to spare for the defence 
of Ireland, and the Irish Protestants came forward as volunteers 
in defence of their own country. At the end of 1781 they had 
80,000 men in arms, and with this force behind their backs they 
now asked for legislative independence. 

29. Irish Legislative Independence. 1782.-111 1782, with 
recent experience gained in America, Rockingham’s Government 
shrank from opposing a movement so formidably supported. At 
Fox’s motion the British Parliament passed an act, by which 
the act of George I. binding Ireland to obey laws made in Great 
Britain was repealed, and Poynings’ law was so modified as to 
put an end to the control of the British Privy Council over the 
making of laws In Ireland. However, the independent Parliament 
at Dublin — Grattan’s Parliament, as it is sometimes called — 
had two sources of weakness. In the first place the House of 
Commons was chosen by Protestants alone ; in the second place 
it had no control over the executive government, which was ex- 
ercised not, as in England, by ministers responsible to Parliament, 
but by the Lord Lieutenant, who was appointed by, and was re- 
sponsible to, the (Government in England. Nor were there any 
constitutional means by which either the two Parliaments in con- 
junction, or any third body with powers either derived from them or 
superior to them, could decide upon questions in which both peoples 
were interested. 

30. The Shelburne Ministry and the Peace of Paris. 1782— 

1783.— On July I, 

^^ho, ashe thought, would 
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be more likely than any of the other ministers to help him to keep 
down the Whig aristocracy. Fox, who detested Shelburne, and 
had for some time been engaged in a bitter dispute with him 
on the subject of the. negotiations for peace, resigned together with 
others of Rockingham’s followers. When Shelburne became Prime 
Minister the negotiations were far advanced. France and Spain 
were, however, anxious, before they signed a peace, to regain 
Gibraltar, which their fleets and armies had been^besjjeging. for 
morefffiah three years. On September 13 a treQiettdaus^^^^^ 
was made on the fortress with floating batteries which were thought 
to be indestructible. The British, on the other side, fired red-hot 
shot at the batteries till they were all burnt. After this failure, F ranee 
and Spain were ready to come to terms with Great Britain. The 
preliminaries of peace with the United States of America were 
signed at^Earis^' on November 30, 1782, and with France and Spain 
on “]ranua^ 26, 1783. The preliminaries were converted into de- 
finitive treaties on SeptembeL^^JtTSa- The Dutch held out longer, 
but Were obliged to yield to a ^ace a few months later. 

31. Terms of Treaty of Paris. 1783. —The treaties with 
France and Spain restored to France the right of fortifying Dunkirk, 
which had been taken from her by the Treaty of Utrecht (see 
p. 699), and to Spain the possession of Minorca, whilst certain 
exchanges were effected in the West Indies, Africa, and India. 
In America, Florida went back to Spain. By the treaty with the 
United States their independence was acknowledged, and their 
western border was fixed on the Mississippi, beyond which was 
ILduisTana, ceded by France to Spain at this end of the Seven 
gears’ War, (See p. 766.) 
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CHAPTER L 

PITT AND FOX. 1782^ 1789 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760 1820 


Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer 1782 

The Coalition Ministry April 2, 1783 

Pitt Prime Minister Dec 23,1783 

Pitt’s India Bill . > 1784 

Bills for Parliamentary Reform and for a Commercial 

Union with Ireland 1785 

Commercial Treaty with Prance 1786 

Insanity of the King 1788 

The Regency Bill 1789 


1. The Younger Pitt. 1782 —1783.— C hath am's second son, 

William P jttj haii tnterH Parliament in 1780, at the age of twenty- 
one. He had suppDrtedJiiri^’s.EccMiomical Reform and denounced 
the American War. “ Pitt,” said some one to Fox, “ will be one of 
the first men in the House of Commons.” “ He is so already,” re- 
plied Fox. “ He is not a chip of the old block,” said Burke, “ he is 
the old block itself.” Burke’s saying was not strictly accurate. Th e 
Qualitie fe - of ♦ hcn ^ungfir Pitt were differenti b»nF^hose fathe r. 
He had none of the fire of the impetu ous C hatham ^^ut he had wh^ 
Oliatbam didJmtJ^SJL€lSSvI^^ ii^ the management of men 

and high Tagacity in discriniinatmg between things possible to 
be done and things which^Wfire-^-i^ When the se cond 

Rockin^iam Ministry was formed, he was offered a pos t which 3 Td 
n^^^rry witlf it a seat in the Cabinet, \pxt which brought asala^* 
oT s,6bb/. a year; Brft*, ^cvtBTwas a young barrister making -a bare 
300?! year, refused the offer, and astonishied the House, by assert- 
ing that he never would accept a subordinate situation.’ He soon 
asked for a committee to inquire into the need for Parliamentary 
reform , adopting the views of his father on this subject, in opposi- 
tion to those of the Rockingham Whigs. When Shelburne became 
Prinie Minister, he made Pitt Chancellor''ofTlieT!xchequer, with 
the leadership of the House of Commons. 

2. Resignation of Shelburne. I 78 .^— Shelbur ne’s Ministry did 
poLlast long. Shelburne pever continued for any length of time 
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on good terms with other men . He^’g ,s_imieaj Qn ably suspicious , 
and his R efuse of^compUmenUpr expressi ons ga ve 

rise j^dpubts of his sinceri ty. Jn th e beginnin g o f^l TnostJof 
hircollerguer^ to , attend ^liIsXabiaer ii^et in^r iFS^a s 

oSvTouTthaT^ withjU jijs ability, was not a ruler of men, 

and It is almost certain that if Fox had had a little patience, Shel- 
. - - burne must have re- 

signed, and the way 
have been opened for a 
strong^^and reforming 
Ministry, in which Fox 
and Pitt would have 
played the leadi njg pa fh 
^ ■ Unfortunately, Fjqx. had 

’ * neither patience nor 

y v; formed a 

. with North, 

I * jorily in the House of 

I ^ A’ Commons at their dis- 

v>v Shelburne ,r^ 

' v> f ^ signed on Februajy^. 

3- The •"C^ion 
’ Miaigte » 7 » 3 -JLiie 
. ' • - ' - ‘ ' virN ’ was furious, but 

; .‘b’l' , ■ \ ^ ^ helpless, 

i I Sk ■■ ft tie, jrfigaeded North as 

.[ \ ' -I ^h.,W3fi»tefuLdS6erter, 

[ ' " t '|’.| iL ' he. had- .mfire 

1 than one reaso n fo r 


'V#» C'* 


^rt‘ 




^ Vi;. 'ft 

.'■'/fj'.i. 


Costumes of persons of quality , about 1783. OX, N^t 

only was h ox the most 
brilliant supporter of the system of Parliamentary connection, 
which George III. had set himself to break down, but he was 
tpersonally intimate with the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
. peorge IV. The IVince was now living a dissipated life, and the 
\^ing attributed the mischief to the evil influence of Fox, though 
ihe low character of the Prirtce himself, and the repulsive- 
fless of the very moral, but exceedingly dull, domestic life of the 
toyal family, had, no doubt, some part in the unfortunate result. 

at large were scandalised, at a coalition formed appa- 
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rentlv fo r th£ , m e r £.piirpo&ej3f.5ecurii?£ p.owej.j&)r. i:c(x.,aad North, 
w^aAht‘-eP i8Jm^^ years, and who did not 

come, into office to support , any ^iolicv wEio lilSKelburne ha d op- 
pQ5£ji, or to frustrate .any policy which Shelburne had supported. 
NevertheTess, sufficient indignation had not yet been shown to 
enable the king to dissolve Parliament with a fair hope of suc- 
cess. Ij[,o jaSi afto; varioin y iel ding^ 

nh^ ^I j nJ^ to admit the Coalitio n to office . Fox and Nort h ' 
became secretaries of state, and .the Duke of JPortland^ a man of 
no great capacity, became nominally Prime Mnjj^ten Djidn^ the 
remainder of the session, Pitt again brought forward a motion for 
Parliamentary reform, attacking the secret influence of the Crown 
as strongly as the venality of the electors in the petty boroughs. 
Fox supported and North opposed him; after which his motion 
was lost by a majority of nearly two to one. Whe n Ihn -House^of 
Cpnnnons meCagainy’E^ before it a bill for the goveiiunent 
of India. 

4. The English in Bengal. 1757— 1772. --Clive returned to 

England in 1760. Before he left India he bad obtained from the 
Cireat Mogul the. grant of the quit-rent with which the Company 
had to pay for^it§:,2eni^ p. 764), and thus became himself 

the landlord of the Company., Whatever might be the nominal 
position of the‘ Company’s servants, in reality they were masters of 
They tis ed their power to fill their own pockets at . the 
e^ense of the natives, career of plunder and extortion 

maiiyjoLlhem. returned . home, with enormous fortunes. In 176^ ^ 
Clive wa s* sent out again to correct the ovil. Thi^s he endeavoured 
tcTdcTby increasing the scanty pay of the officialSj^aml by forbidding 
them to engage in trade or to receive gifts from the natives. jOn 
the^pilijer hand, he obtained for] the Coinpany from the Creat 
Mo S ilSiil a Shah Alum, who nominally ruled at Delhi, the 

Dew^mni,^or financial administration of Bengal, Hehar, and Orissa, 
tfibligh the criminal jurisdiction was left in the hands of the Nawab 
a descendant of Meer Jaffier. Constitutionally this grant of the 
Dewannl first placed the Company in a legal position in Bengal as 
administrators, under the Great Mogul In JTfijXla'e-finally left 
India.--J'pr the next five years everything in Bengal was in confu- 
sipn. The Company’s agents collected the revenue and paid the 
aS^; but they had no authority to punish crime, and the Nawab, 
wholiad, w.as too weak to enforce order. In^TT?, Warren Hastings 
was appointed governor of Bengal, wtth pi:dcrs, to put an end to 
the confusion. 
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5. Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal. 1772—1774.— 

Hastings^was a man of the highest ability, and it would have been 
well if the Company had given him supreme power to take the 
whole of the government of Bengal into his own hands, and to set 
aside the pretence of leaving any part of it to the Nawab , Th^ 
CgiSpari^i liowever, t^ scrupulous to upset even an evil ' system 
whTeh E/ound m existence, did not authorise him to do this ; angf 
though he d id" immense service in organising the administr^ition 
on Englishprmcijples^^^^^ not prevent considerable confusion 

afisThgTmm the technical uncertainty of his position. Beyond^thj 
British frontier there wjis imminent dang^ Central India was in 
the hands of the Mahratta chiefs. The descendants of Sivaji (see 
p. 759) were. liciuced to obscurity by the Peishwah or her^itary 
prime minister at Poonah, whose authority was in turn resisted by 
'other hereditary officers, by Sindhia and Holkar in Malwa, by 
the Bfiohsla^n Berar, and by the Guicowar in Guzerat. Divided 
amongst themselves, these chiefs were always ready to join for 
plunder or conquest, and it was their military strength that 
was the greatest danger to the Company’s government, and, it 
must in fairness be added, to the native populations which the 
Company was bound to protect^ To_combat the Mahrattas, 
Hastings carried out a policy— originally skeEhed out by Clive — 
of strengthening the Nawab of Ou4£ . in order that he might act as 
a breakwater against them in defence of Bengal. The Nawab 
gladly welcomed the proffered alliance, and sought to turn it to 
account by asking Hastings to support him in annexing Rghjlcucud, 
which was governed by the ,Rohillas, a militaiy body of Afghan 
Jegjjgn^ In 1774 Hastings lent the, Nawab English troops, by 
wnos^alour the Rohillas were defeated, whilst the Nawab’s own 
army followed up the victory by plunder and outrage, ^plii^cally, 
IJastittgshad done much, as he had bound the Nawab to hiscaqse, 
but ho had done this at the expense of soiling the English name by 
lending English troops to an P'astern potentate who was certain ip 
abuse a victory won by their arms. 

6. The Regulating Act and its Results. 1773— 1774. — I n 1773 

was p assed , at the instance of Lord North, the ^fi:iilatinff_/rt, 
\\TncirTO‘s in tended to introduce_or4ei..inta Jhe iiossessions^ tlie 
Compa^ Jn What was needed was to strengthen the 

hands of the governor of its principal possession, Bengal, and to 
give him control over the governments of Bombay and Madras. 
The English Parliament, however, had no experience in dealing 
Yf\ih Eastern peoples, and tried to introduce coni^titutionaLcbecks, 
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which were better suited for Westminster than for Calcutta. The 
governor of B en^arwi^3 to called governor-general of Bengal, 
but there was to be a council of four members ^ 
if he was outvoted in the council, he was to be obliged to con- 
form his conduct to the decisions of his opponents. There was 
a lso set up a suprem e court, which might easily come into conflict 
wi th the governo r^as ho_n^ip,s. Kid down to define their 
se^rate^^powersT" The governor-general had authority over the 
governors of Madras and Bombay, but it was insufficient to enable 
him to dictate their policy. In I 77^ the new ^Cguacil held its first 
sittings. Its leading spirit was PHilip Francis, the reputed author 
of ‘Junius’s Letters’ (see p. 782), a man actuated by a suspicious- 
ness which amounted to a disease, and who landed with the belief, 
which no evidence could shake, that Hastings was an incapable 
and corrupt despot. As two^qf the other councillors constantly 
voted with Francis he commanded a majjEtrity* This majority 
thwarted Hastings in everything, cancelled his measures, and set 
on foot an Inquiry into his supposed peculations. 

7 . Hastings and Nuncomar. 1775 .— To support Francis, Nun- 
comar, a Hindoo, came forward with evidence that flastings had 
taken enormous bribes. This evidence was forged, but the ma- 
jorjty^f the council supported Nuncomar, hoping to drive Hastings 
from^bi s, post: Su^Werfy NuiKomar was charged wjlh forgery,, 
^ and^to i^d by a senteKce of Ihe Supreme Court, over which Sir 
^ijah In^ypey presided as chief justjee. Forgery was too common 
a' crime in Bengal to Tie regarded by the natives as highly punish- 
able, and Impey was probably too ready to think that everything 
sanctioned by the English law was entirely admirable. The sen- 
tence, however, was so opportune for Hastings, that it has often 
been supposed that he had suggested the charge against Nun- 
comar. Not only, however, did he subsequently deny this upon 
oath, but modern inquirers have generally come to the conclusion 
that his denial was true. He may, however, have let fall some 
chance word which induced the accuser of Nuncomar to think that 
his action would please the governor-general ; and, in any case, 
it was not difficult for a native who wished to stand well with 
Hastings, to imagine that the destruction of Nuncomar would be 
an agreeable service. At all events, Hastings’s adversaries were 
frightened, and no more forged accusations were brought against 
him. 

8 . War with the Mahrattas and Hydcr Ah* I777’~3t779- 
Gradually, by the death or removal of the hostile councillors, 
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Hastings regained power. Then came the most critical time in 
the history of British rule in India. Far more important than all 
other conflicts in which Englishmen in India were engaged was 
the struggle renewed from time to time between the Company and 
the Mahratta confederacy. Upportant as it was to the Company, 
it was far more important to the natives of India ; .as the victory 
of the Mahrattas would bring with it outrage and misery, whereas 
the victory of the Company would bring with it the establishment 
of peace and settled government. Nevertheless, it would have been 
well if the conflict could have been deferred till the Company was 
stronger than it then was. Unluckily the B ombay Governmegl 
^^tered upon an unnecessary war wTth thT1^ahrat!^,^h~(f^|^^ 
itself in danger, called on Hastings for help. In 1777, at the time 
when the French were preparing to oppose England in America, 
^they sent an emissary to Poonah to prepare, the way for an alliance 
between themselves and the Mahrattg^. In 1778 came the news 
of Rurgoy lie’s capitulation at Saratoga. “ If it be really true,” said 
HaSings, ‘‘ that^Hie British arms and influence have suffered so 
severe a check in the Western world, it is more incumbent on 
those who are charged with the interest of (ireat Britain in the 
East to exert themselves for the retrieval of the national loss.” 
Into the struggle with the Mahrattas, now likely to pass into a 
struggle with hVance, Hastings threw himself with unbounded 
energy. His position was made almost desperate by the folly of 
the Madras Government, which unnecessarily provoked the two 
Mahomedan rulers of the south, the Nizam and an adventurer 
named Hyder All who had made himself master of Mysore. Hyder 
I Ali, the ablest warrior in India, threw himself on the lands over which 
the British held sway in the Carnatic. “ A storm of universal 
1 fire,” in Burke’s language, “blasted every field, consumed every 
Ihouse, destroyed every temple.” The miserable inhabitants, flying 
pom their burning villages, were slaughtered or swept into captivity. 
^11 English eyes turned to Hastings. 

9. Cheyt Singh and the Begums of Oude. 1781—1782.— Money 
was the first thing needed, and of money Hastings had but little. 
He had to send large sums home every year to pay dividends to 
the Company, and his treasury was almost empty. In his straits, 
Hastings, demanded from Cheyt Singh^ the-llajah, of Benares, a 
ributi^^^ ^ Jhjg the ground that he 
\vas a dep^\\(i^ent oa Ahe Company and therefore bound to s uppor t 
iljn times of diffi culty. On Cheyt Singh’s refusal to' pd:y,^Haitings 
pn_hiDian Qnprinous fine,^ equal to about ioo/xcL I^der 
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to ensure payment Hastings went in person to Benares to arrest 
thejiajah ; butjhfi4iQpulati()n rose, on his behalf, and Hastings had 
toLflyiar his life,Jhouglji he. skilfully .naade preparations to regain 
hi s autho rity, and before long supfiressed the revolters and deposed 
the Rajah. TTe then made treatie s wjtli. S.Qiue.of the Mahratia 
chiefs, and thus lessened the number of his enemies. The Madras 
CloraaWenf, How continued to cry for support. “We know 
not,” they wrote, in what words to describe our distress for money ” 
Hastings pressed tl ic „N aw ak jaf . 0 uda to furnisl) him with some, but 
iheT^Tawab Vvas not rich, because his mother and grandmother, the 
Rdgums of Oude as they were called, had retained, possession 
of Jiis f ather’s accumulated treasure, and had enlisted armed men 
to 'dcfchd^it against him. Iii^82 tlie Nayvab laid claim to the 
n umey t a.jybJch he apjiears to have been rightfully entitled, and 
ill 1782 Hastings lent him the Company’s troops to take it from 
the ladies. They were forced to yield, and Hastings, as his 
reward, got payment of a large debt which the Naw ab owed to the 
Cmup^uy-' 

10, Restoration of Peace. 1781—1782.-111 1781, Hyder Ali was 
joined by some French troops, but the combined force was defeated 
at Porto No yjyJix- old Sir Eyre Coote, the victor of Wandevvash 
(sec p. 764). Ill 17 82 pe ace lyas concluded with the Alahrattas, 
after ivhidi Hyder Ali died, and when the French, in consequence 
of the end of the war in Europe and America, withdrew th^r 
assistance, Hyder Ali’s son and successor, Tippoo, also made 
peace with the English. 

Ji. Hastings as a Statesman. 1783. Hastings, by his perti- 
nacity, bad saved the British hold on Jndia and had laid the 
foundations of a system on which the future peace and prosperity 
of the country depended. Yet that system would have been 
severely shaken if future governors-general had continued to levy 
fines limited only by their own discretion, as had been done in 
the case of Cheyt Singh, or to supply forces to Eastern potentates 
to enable them to recover their dues as in the cases of the Rohillas 
and the Begums of Oude Much as may be ^aid .om^Hastings’s 
behalf in all these affairs, it can hardly be denied that it would 
have t5ee1l 'better if he could have supported his government upon 
the revenues of the. Company’s own provinces, and could liave 
ac ted beyon cL the Company’s fmnticr only by agents responsible 
toJwm^elf. That he did not do so was hiairtTy the fault of the 
weakness q{ liis^owm official position. Extraordinary expenditure 
wasdn most instances forced on him by the folly of the Council 
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tvhich he was compelled to obey or of the governors of Madras and 
Bombay who disobeyed his orders. What was urgently needed was 
the reform of a system which left the governor-general hampered 
in his authority by those who should have been his subordinates, 
whilst at the same time it was desirable that he should be made 
directly responsible, not to a trading company interested in making 
money, but to the British Government itself. 

12. The India Bill of the Coalition. irySr — In lyS jU^^ ^e Gjoali - 
ti on Ministry brough t in a bill for the bette r governnien t of India, 
w htch^^s mtende^ to m eet only 

— Though the Bill was introduced by Fox into the House of 
Commons, it was^ the work of Burke. Burke felt deeply and 
passmhatel^tRe wrongs done to the natives of India, and he pro- 
posed to take the government entirely away from the East India 
Company, giving it to a board of seven "commissioners, appointed 
in the bill itself, that is to say, practically by the ministers who drew 
up the bill. No member of this board could be dismissed by the 
King for four years, except at the request of both Houses of 
Parliament, though at the end of four years the king was to name 
the commissioners. As the whole patronage of India was placed 
in the hands of the board, and as the possessor of patronage could 
always sell it for votes in the British Parliament, the bill made for 
the increase of the power of the Crown in the long run, though it 
weakened it for four years. The opponents of the Coalition, how- 
ever, shutting their eyes to the former fact and fixing them on the 
latter, bitterly attacked the bill as directed against the power of 
the Crown, It w^as an attempt, said Thurlow, who had been Lord 
Chancellor in Lord Shelburne’s ministry, to take the diadem from 
the king’s head and to put it on that of Mr. Fox. 

13. The Fall of the Coalition. 1783.— -Though the bill was 
strongly opposed by Pitt and others, it passed the Commons by a 
large majority. When it reached the Lords, the king sent a private 
iriessage through Pitt’s cousin, Lord Temple, to each peer, to the 
effect that whoever voted for the India Bill was not only not the 
king’s friend, but would be considered as his enemy.-t As many 
of the lords were conscientiously opposed to the Coalition, and 
others needed the king s patronage, the bill was thrown out, on 
which the king contemptuously dismissed 

SttttJtfdlfffwfiters ha^elSameS ground that 

a king ought not to intrigue against ministers supported by the 
House of Commons. On the other hand, it may be said that on 
this occasion the ministers had gained their posts by an intrigue. 
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and that it was difficult to respect the Hdu^e^f Commons at a 
time when large numbers of its members, were swayed backwards 
and forwards by hopes of patronage from one side or the other. 
The only hope of a better state of things lay in the intervention of 
the nation itself, 

14. Pitt’s Struggle with the Coalition. 1783— 1784. —Cieorge 
1 1 LJbnui mg ^ 9 h^^tself from the Coalition, 
mjni;^^^r_at, the early Pitracce^pte^h^osiUon 

from the king, and 
so far adopted what 
was now the estab- 
lished Tory doctrine, 
that ministers were 
to be named by the 
king, and not by the 
House of Commons; 
but he also reintro- 
duced what had long 
been forgotten, the 
principle that the 
constituencies must 
be appealed to be- 
fore any final deci- 
sion could be taken. 

For weeks he strug- 
gled in the House of 
Commons, refusing 
to resign or to dis- 
solve Parliament un- 
til he could place 
his opponents at a 
disadvantage. Fox, 
with Kis usual want 
of tact, gave him the 
advantage which he 
required, by oppos- 





Costumes of gentlefolk, about 1784. 


ing a dissolution and the consequent appeal to the constituencies, 
and by insisting that it was Pitt’s duty to resign at once, because he 
was outvoted in the^existing House of Commons. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Pitt was beaten again and again by large majorities. 
The nation at large had for some time disliked the Coalition as un- 
prinapled, and it now rallied to Pitt in admiration of his undaunted 
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resolution. Members of the House, who had supported the Coalition 
mefeTy for the sake of the loaves and fishes, began to suspect that it 
might be Pitt after all who would have the loaves and fishes to dis- 
pense, These men began to change sides, and Pitt’s minority grew 
larger from day to day. At last, on March 8, 1784, the opposition had 
only a majority of one. On this ParlJamenTw'as dissolved. The 
consjtituencies rallied to. Pitt, and 160 of Fox’s supporters lost their 
seab\ They were popularly known as Fox’s inartyrs. 

1 5. Pitt’s Budget and India Bill. 1784.— George III., delighted 

as he was with Pitt’s victory, found it impossible to make a tool of 
him, as he had made a tool of Lord North. Pitt owed his success 
even more to the nation than to the king, and, with the nation and 
the House of Commons at his back, he was resolved to have his 
own way. lie soon showed himself to be a fijst-rate financier, and 
in h is first budget introduced the prhKiple, afterwards largely 
follbwecl, of reducing j:ustoms-duties in order to make smuggling 
unprofitable.^ He th en passed an India Bil l of his own. The 
CT)mpah)” was to retain all the patronage exccpl' 'f fie "appointment 
of the governor-general and of one or two high functionaries, s(| 
that neither the king nor “any other political body would have theS 
disposal of places in India, to serye as an instrument of corruption. 
As far as the government' of India was concerned, it was nominally 
left in the hands of the directors of the East India Company ; Jbijt 
the despatches in.whjclLXCCejCQllve>L^^ to its servant? 

in India were now liable to be amended by a board of control 
composed. x)f -the Jking’s mmister^, power being given to this new 
board to give.^prdprs, in cases requiring |^crecy,“eveh without 
the consent of th? directors. This dp^-^l government, as it was 
called, lasted till i8^8 . Whilst Pitt avoided Fox’s mistake in the 
matter of patronage, he deprived the Company of its government 
without the appearance of doing so. He also strengthened the 
authority of the governor-general over the governors of Madras 
aitd Bombay. Without Burke’s animosity against Hastings, he 
siivv that Hastings’s system was not one of which he could approve, 
whilst he had little real knowledge of the difficulties by which 
Hastings had been embarrassed, and therefore failed to make 
allowances for them. Hastingsr discovered that he would not be 
supported by the new minister, and in Februa]^, 1785, he resigned 
his office and sailed for England. 

16. Pitt’s Reform Bill. 1785. — P'pr the third time (see pp. 799, 
801) Pitt attempted to carry Parliamentary reform. He now.pxo. 
posed to lay by a sum of 1,000,000/. to be employed in buying up 
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seventy-two seats, which were practically in private hands. If any 
of the owners refused to sell, the share of the purchase-money 
which would have fallen to him was to be laid out at compound 
interesTtlUTt^^Became valuable enough to tempt him to close with 
the increased offer. The bill was thrown out, and Pitt never 
again appeared as a pafliamcntaJy^rc ‘There can-* be^-no 

doubt that he Was in earnest in desiring parliamentary reform, as 
it would have strengthened him against the unpopular Whigs. 
His proposal of buying up seats, which appears so extraordinary in 
our own day, was doubtless the result of his perception that he 
could not otherwise pass the bill, and, when once this offer had 
been rejected, he must have seen that he could not pass any Reform 
Bill at all. Pitt was not one of those statesmen who bring forward 
particular measures on which they have set their hearts, and who 
» carry them ultimately by their self-abnegation in refusing to take 
further part in the government of the country till right has been 
done. He clung to power, partly for its own sake, but partly also 
because he believed the Coalition which he resisted to be so un- 
principled that his own retention of office was, in itself, a benefit 
to the country. No statesman of equal eminence ever failed so 
often to persuade Parliament to adopt his schemes ; but this was 
chiefly because his schemes were usually too much in advance of 
the public opinion of the time. 

17. Failure of PitVs Scheme for a Commercial Union with 
Ireland, 1785.— A proposal made by Pitt for a commercial unign 
with Ireland,failed as”'compl^ery as his Reform Bill. There was 
to be cjp^lete free-trade between the two countries, and Ireland 
in return' was. to grant a fixed revenue for the maintenance of the 
navy, by which both countries were protected. . The Parliament' 
at Dublin assented to the scheme, but in England the manufac- 
turers raised such an outcry that Pitt was forced to change it, 
restricting freedom of trade in many directions, and making the 
Irish Parliament dependent, m some respects, on the British for 
the regulation of commerce. The scheme thus altered was rejected 
at Dublin as giving Ireland less than complete freedom of trade 
and infringing on the independence of her Parliament. 

18. French Commercial Treaty. 1786. — Pitt was more success- 
ful in 1786 with a treaty of commerce with Frapee. Tfie doctrine, 
that freedom of trade was good for all countries concerned in it, 
had been promulgated by Adam Smith in his Wealth of NiUons 
published in 1776. Shelburne was the first minister* who ^adopted 
bis views, but his official career was too short to enable him to give 
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effect to them, and Pitt was, therefore, the first minister to reduce 
them to practice. Duties were lowered in each country on the 
productions of the other, and both countries were the better for the 
change. 

19. Trial of Warren Hastings. 1786—1795.-10 i78(J Pitt 
appointed Lord Cornwallis Governor- General of India, and took a 
wise step in obtaining from Parliament an act empowering him to 
over-rule his council. Cornwallis was a man of strong common 
sense, and as he had fewer difficulties to contend with than Hastings 
had had, he was under no temptation to resort to acts such as those 
which had disfigured the administration of Hastings. In Parlia- 
ment, Burke, backed by the whole of the Opposition, called for 
Hastings’s impeachment. Pitt gave way, and in 178 8 JIastings’s 
trial began before , the Lords in Westminster Hall. Burke and 
Sheridan, in impassioned harangues, laboured to prove him to 
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have been a tyrant and a villain. The trial dragged on, and it was 
not till 1795 tliatThe Lords. in accordance with the evidence pro- 
nounced sentence of acquittal. 

20. The Regency Bill. 1788—1789. — In 1765 George III. had 
been for a short time mentally deranged. In the autumn bf 1788 
there was a more violent recurrence of the malady. Dr. Willis, the 
first physician who treated lunatics with kindness, asserted a re- 
covery to be probable, though it might be delayed for some time. 
Both Pitt and Fox were agreed that there must be a regency during 
the king’s illness, and that the Prince of Wales must be the regent. 
Fox, however, argued that the Prince had a right to the post, 
and therefore ought not to be subjected to any restrictions. “ Pll 
unwhig the gentleman for the rest of his life,” said Pitt, and argued 
that it was for Parliament to provide a regent. Pitt carried the 
day, and a bill was passed through both houses cbnfefrmg the 
riSfgetfC^dh the prince, but limiting his powers by vyithholdingfrom 
him t^Tfight of making pccYs, or^bFTipJSBlhttngTO 
the appointments vvtrc revocable by the king if he recovered. By 
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this arrangement, however, the prince would not be prevented from 
dismissing the existing ministry and calling a new one to office ; arid 
everyone knew that his first act would be to change the ministry, 
placing Fox in office instead of Pitt. Nowadays, if a minister 
had, fike Pitt, a large majority in the Commons, it would be 
impossible for either a king or a regent to make so sudden a 
change. In those days if was easy enough, because many of Pitt’s 
supporters would certainly go over to Fox as soon as he had the 
patronage of the kingdom in his hands. Pitt himself knew that it 
would be so, and as he had amassed no fortune, declared his 

readiness to ‘ take his blue 
bag again ’ and practise as 
a barrister. The expected 
change, however, never 
took place, as, under the 
wise care of Dr. Willis, 
the king recovered in the 
spring of 1789, and the 
Regency Bill became un- 
necj^ssary. 

21. The Thanksgiving 
at St. Paul’s. 1789. 

When George III. returned 
thanks for his recovery at 
St. Paul’s, the enthusiasm 
of the whole population 
was. unbounded. Some- 
thing of this popularity 
was undoubtedly owing to 
the disgust which had 
been caused by the recent 
misconduct of the Prince 
of Wales, who had heart- 
lessly jeered at the un- 
happy condition of his father — speaking, for instance, of the king 
in a pack of cards as a lunatic -but much of it was the result of 
genuine delight at the king’s recovery. The mass of people could 
appreciate his domestic virtues, and had no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with his policy. Even if he had gone wrong in the matter of 
the American War, he went wrong in company with* the large 
majority of his subjects, and for the last five years he had reaped 
the benefit of the firm and enlightened government of Pitt, 
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22. Growth of Population. 1700-1801.— The country which 
gave power to Pitt in 1784, and which sustained him in it in 1789, 
had changed much since the beginning of the century. Its popu- 
lation was more numerous, its wealth greater, and its iilteH^etual 
activity more widely spread. The population of England and 
Wales was probably about 5,000,000 in 1700 ; about 6,000,000 in 
1750 ; and was certainly about 9,000,000 in 1801. Such growing 
numbers could not have been fed if there had not been improve- 
ments in farming to give them more food, and improvements in 
manufacture to give them more employment. 

23. Improvements in Agriculture.— Up to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, husbandry had been poor, and the necessity 
of leaving corn land fallow once in three years had made the pro- 
duce of the soil scanty. Lord Townshend, after his quarrel with 
Walpole, encouraged, by his example, the cultivation of turnips, 
and as turnips could be planted in the third year in which the 
ground had hitherto been left fallow, the crops were largely in- 
creased. By degrees improvements in draining and manuring 
were also introduced. 

24. Cattle-breeding.— In 1755, Bakewell began to improve the 
breed of sheep and cattle by judicious crossing. The result was 
that, before long, a sheep or an ox produced twice as many pounds 
of meat as before, and that the meat was far more tasty. Im- 
provements in agriculture and cattle-breeding were possible, 
because landowners were wealthy enough to enclose waste lands 
and to make poor lands fit for culture. In one way, however, the 
changes effected were not for good. The small proprietor, who 
had hitherto to a great extent kept himself free from debt by the 
domestic manufactures of his wife and daughters, could not cafford 
to lay out the money needed for the cultivation of his land in 
the new fashion, and was forced to sell it. Thus gradually small 
holdings were bought by large landowners, and the work of culti- 
vation fell almost entirely into the hands of hired labourers. 

25. The Bridgewater Canal. 1761. — Trade, which had been 
growing steadily during the first half of the century, received an 
impulse from the invention of a new means of conveyance. Goods 
had been conveyed either on slow and lumbering waggons, or, more 
often, on the backs of pack-horses. Such a means of transport 
added greatly to the price of the goods, and made it almost 
impossible for an inland town to compete in foreign markets with 
one near the sea. It happened that the Duke of Bridgewater 
owned a coal mine at Worsley, seven miles from Manchester ; but 
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hills intervened, and the expense of carting the coal over the seven 
miles was too great to make it worth his while to send the coals to 
Manchester. The duke consulted James Brindley, a millwright 
in his service, who, though he was without any scientihc education, 
not only advised him to make a canal, but carried out the work for 
him. There were indeed already canals in existence, but there 
were none to the making of which the natural obstacles were so 
great. Brindley’s canal passed under hills through tunnels, and 
over valleys on aqueducts. A famous engineer on being shown 
a valley which the canal had to cross, asked where the water was 
to flow. When a spot high up on the hill-side was pointed out to 



Lock on a Canal. 


him, he said that he had often heard of ‘ castles in the air,’ but he 
had never before been shown where one was to be built. In 1761 
the canal was finished, and many others were before long made in 
other parts of the country. 

26. Cotton-spinning. 1738.— In old days, the spinning of 
thread was mainly committed to young women, who were conse- 
quently known as spinsters. In the middle ages and long after- 
wards the material spun was wool, and Parliament had been so 
anxious to extend the manufacture of woollen cloth that it even 
passed an Act directing that all persons should be ‘buried in 
woollen.’ Gradually, in the eighteenth century, calico came into 
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use, and in 1738 the invention of Ka/s flying shuttle enabled the 
weavers to produce double as much as before, thus creating a 
demand for cotton thread which all the spinners in England were 
unable to meet. 

27. Hargreaves’ Spinning-Jenny. 1767. —Necessity is the 
mother of invention, and, in order to provide thread for the weavers, 
Hargreaves, in 1767, invented the spinning-jenny, which worked 
several spindles at once, and enabled a single spinner to produce 
more than a hundred threads at the same time. By this discovery 
many persons were thrown out of work, as there was not a demand 
for calico enough to occupy all the spinners who at first had been 
needed to produce threads 
with their hands only. 

Accordingly, Hargreaves’ 
neighbours* broke his 
machine and obliged 
him to fly for his life. 

In the long run, indeed, 

Hargreaves’ invention, 
like all labour-saving in- 
ventions, would, by pro- 
ducing cheaply, create a 
demand which would in- 
crease, instead of dimi- 
nishing the number of 
labourers employed in 
the manufactures ; but 
it could hardly be ex- 
pected that uneducated 
men, threatened with 
starvation, would look so 
far ahead. 

28. Arkwright and 
Crompton. 1769 — 1779. -In 1769 Arkwright took out a patent for 
an improved spinning machine w'orked by water-power. He, too, 
became obnoxious to the hand-workers, and his mill was burned 
down by a mob. He was, however, determined to succeed, and 
was at last allowed to live in peace. A yet further improvement 
was made in 1779, when a poor weaver named Samuel Crompton 
invented a spinning-machine known as ‘the mule.’ When his 
machine was finished, hearing that mob was collecting with the 
intention of destroying it, he took it to pieces and concealed it. 
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When quiet was restored, he put it together, and began to spin. 
Manufacturers came round his house, and peeped through his 
windows to discover his secret. Crompton had not enough money 
to take out a patent so as to secure the profits of his invention. 
He, therefore, told his secret, on the promise of the manufacturers 
to raise a subscription for him. They subscribed no more than 
67/. 6j. 6^/., and made thousands of pounds by the work of his brains. 



Arkwright. 


29. Cartwright^s Power-loom. 1785' — Before Hargreaves 
invented the spinning-jenny, no more cotton had been spun 
than was required by the weavers. After Crompton invented the 

mule, the weavers could not make into calico nearly as much thread 
as was produced. In 1785, a clergyman named Cartwright patented 
a power-loom, which, by weaving by machinery, increased the 
number of looms and thus kept the spinning ‘ mules ’ in full work. 

30. Watt’s Steam-Engine. 1785. -There were many other inven- 
tions m different branches of manufacture ; but the most important 
of all was Watt’s steam-engine. For some time steam-engines had 
been employed for pumping water out of collieries (see p. 708), but 
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they consumed much fuel, and therefore cost too much to come into 
general use. James Watt, a mathematical instrument maker in 
Glasgow, discovered a way of lessening the cost of fuel, and of 
making the engine more serviceable at the same time. He entered 
into partnership with a capitalist named Boulton, and set -up works 
near Birmingham. At first manufacturers distrusted the new en- 
gines, and Boulton and Watt only succeeded in inducing them to 
buy by offering to go without payment if the engines sold did not 



Crompton ; from a portrait by Allingham. 

save their cost in the course of a year. Before long all manafacturers 
were anxious to get them. I sell here,” said Boulton to George III., 
when he visited his works, “ what all the world desires — power.” 

31. General Results of the Growth of Manufactures. — One great 
result of the invention of the improved steam-engine was the 
transference of population from the south to the north. Hitherto 
the north had been poor and of little weight in the political scale. 
When the north had taken part in political struggles it had usually 
chosen the side ultimately rejected by the nation. It fought in the 
reign of Henry VI. for the Lancastrians ; in the reign of Henry 
VIII. for the monasteries ; in the reign of Elizabeth for the 
Papacy ; in the reign of Charles I. for the king ; in the reign of 
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George I. for the Pretender. Coal, however, existed in many 
parts of the north ; the steam-engine followed coal, manufactures 
followed the steam-engine, and population followed manufactures. 
In Sussex, for instance, there was in the seventeenth century a 
considerable population supported by the manufacture of iron, and 
it was from this Sussex iron that the railings round St. Paul’s were 
made. By the middle of the eighteenth century, however, the weald 
of Sussex, on which had once stood the forest which had for some 
time blocked the way of the South Saxon conquest (see p. 27), had 
been denuded of its wood, in consequence of the large demands 
made by the furnaces for smelting iron, and now the indusliy of 
iron manufacture moved entirely to the north. , At first, indeed, 
the transfer of labourers to the north was not followed by beneficial 
results. The crowds who gathered for work were for the most part 
ignorant, and always in haste to be rich. There was neglect of 
sanitary requirements, and those who rose to be masters often wore 
away the lives of their workmen. As yet, law did not interfere to 
protect the weak — the women and children —from excessive labour, 
or to guard against the frequent occurrence of preventable accidents. 
It was as though a new world had opened in the north, of which 
Parliament knew so little that it neither desired to regulate it nor 
even thought of making the attempt. 
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CHAPTER LI 

ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1789--1795 


LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III., 1760—1820 


Meeting of the States-General at Versailles 
Declaration of War between France and the King 
of Hungary and his Allies .... 
Louis XVI. driven from the Tuileiiss . 
Proclamation of the French Republic . 

Execution of Louis XVI 

Declaration of War between France and Eng- 
land 

Battle of the First of June ... 

End of the Reign of Terror 

Treaty of Basel, between France and Prussia . 
Establishment of the Directory .... 


Mays, *789 

April 20, 1792 
Aug. 10, 1792 
Sept. 22, 1792 
Jan. 21, 1793 

Feb. 1, 1793 
June I, 1794 
July 28, 1794 
April 5, 1795 
Oct. 27, 1795 


1. Prospects of Pitt's Ministry. 1789.— I'he spread of manu- 
facturing industry did much to strengthen Pitt's government, 
because the wealthy manufacturers were jealous of the landed 
aristocracy, and, therefore, supported him against the great Whig 
families. I n the beg inning of 1789 ^ berc-seemed to be every pr o- 
spectth^t.Pm!§Jenure of 

b y a long series of g radual reforms^ carried ^ far gs 

P iU could induce the nation to follow, him. Befcuasi Jong,Jxowev£r, 
eyenU^ok placeJa.*JCr.aoce which shocked the English nation, 
and produced a temper hostile to reform.' ^ 
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2. Material Antecedents of the French Revolution. The form 
of ^ go vernment in France had long been a n absolute 
but,.though the kin^TiaS^depnved the nobles and tfie clergy of all 
polit ic^j)owen they had allowed them to retain privileges injurious 
to the rest of the conimunity. The nobles and the clergy, for 
instSice7who fomied the first two estates, paid mud LiowejL taxes 
th^ the rest of the people, and the Third Estate, which comprised 
all wTio"' were not noblemen or clergymen, bore, in consequence, 
heavier btirdens than ought to have been placed on them. Many 
noblemen, and clergymen, again, were seigneurs^ or, as would have 
been said in England, Lords of Manors, and though the peasants 
who lived on their estates were often actually proprietors of their own 
pjeces pCland, they had nevertheless tp pay dues 

Q^^^all sorts of occasions, as for instance when they sold land- or 
> broughTtlieir produce to market The seig^mm^ too, often treated 
the peasants harshly by riding over their crops in pursuit of game, 
or by keeping flocks of pigeons which devoured their corn. ^People 
will sometimes bear injuries from those who render some public 
service, but in France in the eighteenth century the seigneurs did 
no public service, as the kings had jealously deprived them of the 
right of taking part— as English country gentlemen took part— in 
administering justice or in looking after the business of the district 
in which they lived. The seigneurs and the nobility in general 
were accordingly hated, in the first place as obnoxious to their 
neighbours, jind in the second place as useless idlers. 

3. Intellectual Antecedents of the French Revolution. — Pis - 
content only results in revolution when there arc found thinking 
men to lead the 0])prcssed masses, and in France there were 
thinkers and writers who, prepared the way for great changes. 
"Voltaire and several other writers proclaimed the supremacy of 
human reason. They . called upon kings .and rulers to. govern 
reasonably, attacking not only unreasonable and cruel laws, bear- 
ing_h^dly^pp.,individuals or injurious to the state and the institu- 
tions of civil life, but the practices and doctrines of Christianity 
itseTfT' The professors of Christianity in France were certainly 
.open to attack. Not only were the bishops and higher clergy 
Wolling in wealth and living worldly and sometimes vicious lives, 
jwhilst the poor parish priests {curls) who did the work were in 
great poverty, but the bishops cried out for the persecution of 
Protestants and sceptics, although some of them were themselves 
sceptics. On one occasion Louis XVI., who had reigned since 1774, 
being asked to name a certain man, who was known to be a sceptic. 
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as archbishop, replied that an archbishop ought at least to believe 
in (jod. Whilst Voltaire and his allies asked that all things should 
be done by the king and his ministers according to reason, anoth er 
w rken Rgusseau, taug ht that a il had equal rig hts, and that the 
people ought to govern themselves, holding that they knew by ex- 
p erie nce their own needs* faT better than those who undertook* to 
govern them, and that as the people were always good and just, they 
would never act tyrannically as kings and priests had too often 
done. 

4. Louis XVI. 1774—1789. — Tli£Jeeling.^of the. French people 

i n general }^VI. came to the throne -was* hostile not to 

mj^narchy^ 'but to the privileged orders,^. namely, the nobility and 
thc_gl£jrgy. If, therefore, Louis XVI. had put himself at the head 
of .this movement, he would have become a more powerful king 
than even Louis XIV. Unfortunately, though he w^as unselfish and 
well intentioned, he had neiith^strength of will nor clearness of 
head, and he allowed the (mvernment to drift into helplessness. 
HciSxj-'Umg- he was rushing into bankruptcy, which could only be 
averted if the nobles and clergy were compelled to pay taxes like 
the Third Estate. Louis XVI. had not the nerve to compel them 
to do it, and in 1789 he s ummoned . Jlig States-Gene ral, a bod j^ 
answering in some respects to our Pari iamenftlDut which had not 
met/o r a h undred and s^veaty-fivc. years. He did this not because 
he wished to lead his people, but because he did not know any 
other way of procuring the money that he needed. 

5. The National Assembly. 1789.— Wheii the States-General 
met, the work of doing justice upon the privileged orders passed 
out of the king-’s hands, Each of the Three Estates had elected 
te^own representatives to the States-General, and those of the 
Third Estate successfully insisted on all the representatives sitting 
in one chamber and calling themselves the.. NatipmtLAssemJ^ 
The National Assembly assumed the right of making a con- 
stitution, and when the king feebly attempted to take that work 
into his own hands, and gave signs of an intention to employ force 
to make good his claim, the mob rose on July 14 and took the 
Bastille, a great fortress which commanded the poorer quarters of 
Paris. Then the peasants rose in many parts of F ranee, burning and 
sacking the country houses of the seigneurs^ and, on August 4, the 
r^ational Assembly swept away all the special privileges of the two 
privileged orders. From henceforth there was to be in France 
^what there had for centuries been in England— equality b efore the 
law. 
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6. England and France. 1789— i790.~Aj;JxsLihe,Reyolut^^ 
m..Eranc 9 jfa 5 generally welcomed Jn .England. Eng l ishmen 
-tfionj^ that they had before them a mere repetition of the jinglislb 
Rj^olution of 1688, and th at a P arliamentary Government was 
about to be set up in France, similar to that which existed in 
England. It was a complete mistake. The English Revolution 
had been directed to limit the power of the king. The French 
Revolution was directed to overthrow the privileges of an aris- 
Tocracy. The French king became^ involved in the quarrel by 
attempting to check the National Assembly, which he distrusted.. 
On October 5 the mob marched upon Versailles, brake into the 
pal^^skiugTitered some' of the guards, and on the next morning 
led^jhe king^captTve to^J^aria. On the one hand the Assembly 
made enemies by meddling with the constitution of the Church ; 
and onjhfiLQther hand many who had profited by the overthrow of 
the privileged orders suspected the nobles and the clergy to be 
intriguing to regain what they had lost, and treated them with 

[harshness and cruelty. The National Assembly busied itself with 
Idrawing up a constitution based on abstract principles, whilst it 
Itook no account of the necessity of establishing a firm and strong 
^goyemment It kept' the king on the throne, but distrusted him 
too much to give him real power, and the natural result of such a 
state of things was the growth of turbulence and anarchy. 

7. Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 1789-1790. -10 England, each of 
the great statesmen then living had his own way of regarding the 
events passing in France. Fox, enthusiastic and impulsive, gave 
to_tli.eJRcvolution unstinted praise. “ How much,” he wrote, on 
hearing of the capture of the Bastille, “the greatest event it is 
that eyer happened in the world; and how much the best!” 
Burke, on the other hand, regarded with disfavour, soon passing 
into hatred, the destruction of old institutions and the foundation of 
new ones on general principles. Being unable to perceive how 
impossible it was, in the existing circumstances of France, to found 
a government on those old institutions which had so completely 
broken dawn, he reviled the National Assembly, with all the 
wealth of argument and rhetoric at his command. Towards the 
end ofjL790, he published his Reflections onlhe Freitch Revolution^ 
in which he pointed out, with great sagacity, the danger of all 
attempts^, to. alter suddenly the habits and institutions of nations, 
though he foiled entirely to suggest any practicable remedy for the 
evils which existed in France. On May 6, 1291^^ there was a 
complete breach between him and Fox. His dying words, he said, 
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woul d be, “ Fjy from the French Revolution !” Pitt agreed with 
Burke^rather than with Fox ; but he held that his business was to 
govern England rather than to denounce France, and he contented 
himself with hoping that the disorders in France, by weakening that 
country for a long time^ would make the preservation of peace 
easie r. 

8. Clarkson and the Slave Trade. 1783— 1788.— Cautious as 
Pitt was, he shared in some of the generous hopes which filled 
the mind of Fox. In 1772 Lord Mansfield laid down the law that 
a slave imported into England becomes free ; but the merchants 
of Bristol and Liverpool were at this time carrying some fifty 
thousand negroes a year to slavery in the West Indies. On their 
way across the Atlantic the poor wretches suffered horrible 
torments, being packed almost as closely as the sufferers in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, in nearly as stifling an atmosphere, so 
that large numbers died on the way. In 1783 a young man named 
Clarkson gained a prize at Cambridge for an essay on the question 
whether it was right to make slaves of others, and on his journey 
home sat down by the wayside to meditate whether the arguments 
which he used were to be more to him than mere words. He 
resolved to devote his life to the abolition of the slave trade, and 
for some years went about the quays at Liverpool, pic|5;ing up 
facts from sailors. In 1788 he won to his side some niembers 
of the Society of Friends, and published the evidence which he 
had gathered. Wilberforce, the member for Yorkshire, one of 
the most pious and disinterested gf men, took up the caused, art! 
Wilberforce influenced Pitt. 

9. Pitt and the Slave Trade. 1788 -1792. a Bill jjv^as 
brought in Jhy Sir .William Dolben, by which means were to be 
taken for improving the sanitary condition of the vessels carrying 
slaves. The slave-traders resisted it and argued Ujgf the negroes 
liked being taken from their own *barbarous-country, and danced 
and made merry on deck. On ciiguiry, ;it turned otit that they 
were^ from dnie to time flogged oii deck, in order to keep up the 
circulation of the blood in their numbed limbs,, and that what their 
tyrants called dancing was merely their shrinking -frimi- the lash. 
The Bill passed the Commons, but the Lords so changed it. as toh 
make it useless. In 1,789 and 1790 Wilberforce urged the Commons 
to abolish the wicked sla\e trade entirely, aad In i792.Pitt^spo^ 
vehemently in support of the proposal, but the House of Com ntQns 
reluSBd lo 'accept Jt, TKe" men of property of w^hom it was com- 
posed thouglit that the first duty of legislators was to protect 
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property, w hether it was property in human beings or jn houses 

Rise of a Warlike Feeling in France. 1791—1792.-^ 

In September, 1791, the National Assembly finished its work on the 
constitution, and the Legislative Assembly, which, according to the 
c ons titution, was to be the first of a series of Assemblies each lasting 
for two years', met on October i. The most influential party, im the 
new AssertiWy. was. that of the Girondists, of which the leaders 
w^e young and enthusiastic, but utterly without political experience. 
IVtgjTiy causes contributed to create a warlike feeling. Crowds 
of emigrants, French nobles who had left the country either in 
anger at The revolutionary laws, or in fear lest they should them- 
selves be harshly treated, gathered at Coblentz and held out 
threats of invasion- and vengeance. It was, moreover, believed in 
Frahce^that the Emperor Leopold IL, the brother of the Queen, 
M^e " An toinette, had combined with the king of Prussia, 
Freder^"^^jlian\^ I L, to collect troops with the intention of 
marching on Paris in support of the emigrants. The Girondists, 
not doubting that Louis XVI. desired the overthrow of the consti- 
ti^on even with foreign aid, fanned the warlike feeling in the 
AsserhHlyftn the hope that wlien war had once been declared the 
king Nv^uld lose the confidence of the nation and that the fall of 
his thhme might be effected without a struggle. They also 
expected that the war would be short and easy, because they 
imagined that the subjects of the rulers opposed to them would 
gladly accept aid from the French armies to win for themselves 
the equality and popular sovereignty which had been established 
in France. ‘ Lotus tell Europe,’ said one of their orators, ‘ that if 
Cabinets engage kings in a war against peoples, we will engage 
peoples in a war against kings.’ As a matter of fact, neither 
the ^mpero^nor the King of Prussia was at this time eager to 
enter on hostilities with' France. Leopold II., however, died on 
Ma rch i,and his son Francis, who succeeded him as King of Hungary 
and Archduke of Austria by -hereditary right, and who, some 
months later, was chosen Emperor as Francis 11.^ resenting the 
strong language used in Paris, threatened to interfere in France, 
on April 20 , 1792, the_Assembly retaliated by declaring \vgr 
agj^inst Will and his allies, amongst whom the King of Prussia was 
included 

II. The French Republic. i 792 ,--JBLUrke would have gladly 
seen England allying itself to Austria and Prussia in the work of 
crushing French revolutionary principles. Pitt refused to depart 
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from his policy of peace. and, on 

August 19, the Paris mob rose in jnsurrection^jijgainst Jhe.,.km^^ 
wlio could hardly help wishing well to the invaders who had come 
to libefate bim from bondage. Louis thereupon took refuge with 
the. legislative Assembly, which suspended him from the ex- 
ercise of all authority, declaring itself incompetent to give a 
final solution to the question of government, ordered the election 
of^a National Convention to settle it. The Paris mob, hounded 
ori by bloodthirsty and unscrupulous leaders, seized the opportunity 
when there was no real authority in France, to burst into the 
prisons and massacre the prisoners suspected of desiring to help 
the enemy. Oil September 20 the French army checked the 
invaders by die cannonade of Valmy, and on the 21st the Con-, 
venfion met and decreed the abolition of the monarchy, thus 
declaring, tjance to be a republic. On November 6 the h'rench 
woh a victoiy^^oyer the Austrians at lemmanes . and soon after- 
wards occupied the Austrian "N'etbdflands, %yoy, and N ice, ad- 
vanced into Germany, and took possession o ^.jnz. 

12. Breakdown of Pitt’s Poficy of Peace. 1792 — 1793. — 
The September massacres made Pitt s policy of peace almost 
hopeless, by the shock which they gave to English public opinion. 
The subsequent proceedings of the French Revolutionists drove 
Pitt himself into a policy of war. On November 
Convention ofiered its assistance to all peoples desirous of obtain- 
ing their freedom, and, on December 15, ordered its generals 
wherever they were to proclaim the sovereignty of the people and 
the abolition of feudal rights and privileges. The war was a war ‘ 
not between one nation and another, but between social classes. 
France, enthusiastic for her new principles, did not neglect her 
interests. She supported her armies at the expense of the wealthy 
inhabitants of the countries they overran. She treated the territo^ 
of the Austrian Netherlands as if it were her own. In all this 
Pitt did not find a cause of war, as Austria was at war with 
France. He remonstrated when France Threw 'open the Scheldt 
to commerce, which, ever since the 1 7th century, had * 
closed by European treaties to please the Dutch who occupied 
both t^nks of its estuary ; but he took his stand in resisting 
a threatened French invasion of the Dutch Netherlands. Whilst 
the feelings on both sides were growing in hostdity, the French 
Convention condemned Louis XVL to deaths and, on January 21, 
093, sent him.Uo the scaffpld. A thrill of horror ran through 
England, and oh February i, the Convention, knowing that 
ni. 3 H 
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peace could not be maintained, and being resolved to pursue its 
attack on the Dutch Republic, took the initiative in declaring war 
against England and the Dutdi. 

13. French Defeats and the Reign of Terror. i793»— When 
the campaign of 1793 opened, a combined army of. Austrians , an^ 
Prussians ^advancing in overwhelming numbers drove the French 
^of the Austrian Netherlands. A force of j 0,000 Biitish soldiers, 
under the king s second son, the Duke of York^ joined tho yietprioug, 
allies. At Paris the leading Girondists were expelled from the Cpn- 
ventioivand a party known as that of the Jacobins rose to power. 
The Girondists were so alarmed lest a strong government should 
develop a despotism that they resisted the establishment of that 
firm authority which could alone save France from disaster. The 
Jacobins had no such scruples. In July ,Pmnce was in desperate 
case . Mainz, Conde, and.ALalenciennes surrendered, and the 
5u^o .Qf -Yoiilk laid siege, toJJunkyik. The Jacobins had to deal 
with insurrection at home as. well as with invasion from abroad. 
Lyons and 'foulbn rose against them in the south, La Vendee in 
the west. They met foreign and domestic enemies on the one hand 
by calling to"" arms all the patriotic youth of the country, and on 
the other hand by a savage system of executions by the guillotine. 
A Committee of Public Safety directed the government. A revolu- 
tionary tribunal judged swiftly on imperfect evidence and with the 
most violent passion 4lL,whja were. jeven suspected to be guilty of 
showing favour to the invaders or to the dispossessed nobility. 

as it is called, began with the ejcecution of 
tj^e queen, on October 16. Twenty- two Girondists were executed 
on October 22, and for months afterwards blood— for the most part 
innocent blood— was mercilessly shed on the scaffold. 

14. French Successes. 1793. —It was not the Reign of terror, 
but the devotion of her sons, which saved France. On September 8 
a Frendi victory at H ond^choote forced the Duke of York to raise 
the siege of Dunkirk On October 7 Lyons surrendered. On the 
i6th, by the victory pf Wattignies, the French overpowered the 
Austrians in the Netherlands, and before the end of the year they 
drove back both Austrians and Prussians m tlje country betwjgep. the 
Moselle and the Rhine. The army of the Vendeans was degtroyed 
at Le Mans on December i?, and Toulon, which had 

English fleet into its harbour, was captured by the skill of young 
General Bonaparte on the ipth. These successes were due 
as much to the divisions of the allies as to French val6ur and 
conduct. Austria and Prussia had long been 'rivals, and there 
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was little real confidence between them even now. In 1772 these 
two powers, together with Russia, had stripped anarchical Poland of 
some of her provinces. In 1793 Russia and Prussia were proceed- 
ing to a second partition of her territory ; whilst Austria was 
seeking compensation for being left without a share in this new 
partition of Poland by the acquisition of territory in France. Now 
that her armies had been driven back, her chance of getting such 
a compensation was at an end, and her rulers, throwing the blame 
on Prussia for her lukewarmness in the war with France, began to 
detest Prussia even more than they detested the French Republic. 

1 5. Progress of the Reign of Terror. I793-“I794. —Pitt’s mistake 

had been in thinking that he could take part in a great struggle of 
principles as though it were merely a struggle for the proper 
delimitation of States. The French had on their side enthusiasm, 
not only for their country, but for their own conception of the 
welfiire of humanity. The (mvernments of Prussia and Austria 
had no enthusiasm for the old order of things which they pro- 
fessed to support. PJven Pitt himself was an example of the 
impossibility of treating the danger from France as merely terri- 
torial. Seeing clearly the evil of the P'rench aggression and the 
cruelty of the Reign of 'Ferror, he grew to hate the French re- 
volutionary spirit almost as strongly as Burke. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that it was so. The tyranny of the Reign of Terror 
became worse and worse. The Convention was dominated by a few 
bloodthirsty men who sent hundreds to the guillotine, not because 
they were even suspected of being traitors, but often merely 
because they did not sympathise with the revolution, or because 
their condemnation would be followed by the confiscation of their 
gopd^. The dominant parties turned upon one another. One 
party led by Hebert announced itself Atheist, and dressing up 
women to represent the Goddess of Reason, placed them on 
the altars of desecrated churches, and danced round them m 
honour of the principle which they represented. Another party, 
led declared itself Deist, and early in 1794 

Robespierre sent Hebert and his followers to the guillotine. 

16. Reaction in England. 1792-1793.— In his growing detestation 
of these horrors, Pitt was supported by the great mass of English- 
men. ^ In 1792 he refused to accept a proposal for Parliamentary 
reform, urged in the House of Commons by a young member, Mr. 
Grey, on, the ground that it was not a fitting time to alter the Con- 
stitution. ^^TTri793'he was frightened lest the French revolfitionary 
spirit should find its way into England, because a certain number 

3 H 2 
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of persons, regretting their exclusion from all part in parliamentary 
elections, joined clubs which loudly expressed their sympathy with 
the French innovations. The danger from such clubs was excessively 
small, but Pitt and well nigh the whole of the propertied classes 
dreaded the establishment of a reign of violence in England. In 
th e, beginning of I7 Q2> an Act was passed authorising the Govefm 
raent to remove -suspected foreigners, and late io. 

Treasonable Correspondence Act was passed to throw obstacles 
in fHe-wfty“oFpefsdhs seek^ to give assistance to the French, 
with whom England was by that time at war. No exception 
can be taken to these measures. It was, however, unjustifiable 
that the Goverpmeat, fully supported by judges and juries, should 
authorise not only the prosecution, but the harshest punishment of 
persons guilty merely of using strong language against the king or 
the institutions of the realm.' Amongst the sufferers was a bill- 
sticker who was imprisoned for six months for posting up an 
address asking for Parliamentary reform, and a man named 
Hudson who was sentenced to a fine of 200/. and two years’ im- 
prisonment for proposing a toast to ‘The f'rench Republic.’ In 
Scotland Thomas Muir was sent to transportation for fourteen 
years for exciting to sedition and joining an association for obtaining 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments. “ The landed interest,” 
said the judge who tried the case, “alone has a right to be 
represented ; the rabble has nothing but personal property ; and 
what hold has the nation on them ? ” 

17. End of the Reign of Terror. 1794. —Qn July .28 tlj^Reign of 
Terror in France came suddenly to an end by the ''execution of 
Robesgi^xre. The course of the war in the spring of 1794 had 
•been wholly in favour of France on land, and on June 26 a great 
French victory over the Austrians at FJ^urus was followed by the 
complete evacuation of the Austrian Netherlands by the allies. 
It was little to counterbalance this that Lord Howe gained a 
victory, usually known as the Battle of the First of June, over 
a French fleet near the mouth of the Channel ^"Trance was no 
longer in danger, and France being safe, it was impossible for the 
Terrorists again to acquire control over the Government. 

18. Coalition between Pitt and the majority of the Whigs. 1794. 

— In England one effect of the Reign of Terror had been to sweep 
away the differences between Pitt and the majority of the Whigs. 
Following Burke, the latter had for some time been voting with 
Pitt, and in their leaders, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, 

and Mr. Windham entered Pitt’s Cabinet. Fox and. Grey with a 
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scanty following continued in opposition, partly because, though 
they loathed the bloody scenes in France, they thought that England 
ought to remain at peace ; partly because they held that the best 
way to meet P>ench revolutionary ideas in PIngland was to push on 
internal reforms. Before the end of the year the violent proceedings 
in the English law-courts received a check by the refusal of juries 
to convict Horne Tooke, Hardy, and Thelwall, who were accused 
of seditious practices. They were no doubt acquitted because 
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ordinary Englishmen resumed their usual habit of distrusting 
government interference, as soon as the irritation caused by the 
Reign of Terror was at an end. 

19. The Treaties of Basel. 1795.— French conquests did not 
come th an end with the Reign of Terror. In J^axmary J 79 S a 
French army under Pichegru overran th e D utch Netherlands and 
established a Batavian republic on a democraJTc'Tasjs^^ About 
the same time there was a third and final partition of I^oland, in 
^yhich Austria, Prussi^, and Russia all shared. Prussia had no 
more to gain in Poland, and on April 5, being unwilling to help 
Austria to make conquests in PTance, she concluded peace at Basel 
with the PTench Convention. On July 12 Spain, following the 
example of Prussia, also signed a treaty of peace at Basel. 

20. The Establishment of the Directory in France. 1795.— -Pitt 
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failed to appreciate the real difikulties of the war on which he had 
embarked. In spite of all the atrocities of the Terror, the feeling 
in France was so strong against any reaction in favour of the 
old nobility, that there was not the slightest chance of overthrowing 
the Republican government by giving aid to the French emigrants. 
The Count of Puisaye, an emigrant royalist, persuaded Pitt to disem- 
bark him and a number of other emigrants in Quiberon Bay, in the 
belief that the country round would take up the royalist cause. 
The expedition ended in entire failure. In October a new consti- 
tution was established by the Convention. 
sisted of two councils, and the executive of a body of five Directors. 
The Violent stage of the French Revolution had come to an end, 
and there were many in ICngland who thought that it would be 
desirable to make peace with a government which gave some 
hopes of moderation and stability, especially as the burden of the 
war had given rise to grave discontent in England. When 
George III. drove through the streets on October 29 to open Par- 
liament, he was surrounded by a hooting mob. A bullet pierced 
one of his carriage windows. 

21. The Treason Act and the Sedition Act. 1795.— Pitt could 
see nothing but revolutionary violence in this outburst. He carried 
through Parliament two 3 jHs, one declaring the mere writing, 
preaching, or speaking words against the king^s authority to be 
tre aso n, and the stirring up hatred against the king’s person or 
the established government and constitution to be a punishable 
misdemeanour ; the other forbidding all political meetings unless 
advertised beforehand, and permitting any two justices to disperse 
them if they thought them dangerous. Against these Bills Fox 
spoke with extreme vehemence ; but Pitt’s supporters did him more 
harm than his opponents. “The people,” said Bishop Horsley, 
“ had nothing to do with the laws but to obey them.” twn 

JMHroram^ law, but public feeling was so set against them that 
^e y were ..iie.Yer put into op^erajiun. ^ 
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CHAPTER LI I 

THE UNION WITH IRELAND AND THE PEACE OF AMIENS 

1795-1804 

LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III , 1760-1820 


Lord Fitzwilliam in Ireland 

• 1795 

Bonaparte Invades Italy 

. 1796 

Pitt’s First Negotiation with the Directory 

. 1796 

Battles of St. Vincent and Camperdown 

. 1797 

Pitt’s Second Negotiation with the Directory 

. 1797 

Irish Rebellion 

. 1798 

The Battle of the Nile 

. 1798 

The Irish Union 

. 1800 

Pitt succeeded by Addington .... 

. x8oi 

Peace of Amiens 

March 28, 1802 

Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens . 

. 1803 

Resignation of Addington .... 

. April 3O) 1804 


r. The Irish Government and Parliament 1785—1791. — In 
1785, when Pitt was aiming at a commercial union with Ireland, he 
had expressed a desire to make ‘ England and Ireland one country 
in effect, though for local concerns under distinct legislatures.^ 
The difficulty, however, lay in the unfitness of the Parliament at 
Dublin to play the part of^a legisjiature^or local concerns.’ It 
\N^s Ino'^TFifCsefise representative. Three-fourths, of the 
population were excluded as Catholics from sitting in Parliament 
andTh'dm voting at elections. N or w as _ the Irish of 

Comnions in., any sense jepresentative of t^^ remaining Pro; 
testant Th^iimiber of jts meinbers was three hundred, 

and of these, tw g , hundr ed were chosen by less than one hundred 
persons, who controlled the elections of petty boroughs. More- 
over, as the ministers in Ireland were responsible, not to 
Parliament, but to the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Lieutenant 
could, except in times of great excitement, govern without reference 
to the wishes of the House of Commons, and whenever it seemed 
desirable to him to have the House of Commons on his side he 
could, by a lavish distribution of places and pensions, buy up tl^e 
votes of the members or of their patrons, as neither had any con- 
stituents to fear. Usually, however, the Lord Lieutenant who wished 
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to lead an easy life preferred to goyern in accordance with the wishes 
o f the corru pt factjpn which formed the Parliamentary majori t:^ 

2. The United Irishmen arid PaHiariientary T?e?orm. 1791 — 

1794.— Nowhere were the objections to this state of things felt 
more strongly than amongst the Presbyterians, who formed a great 
part of the population of Ulster, and especially of the flourishing 
town of Belfast, and were excluded as completely as the Catholics 
from office and from Parliament. Amongst the upper and 
middle classes in Ulster, religious bigotry had almost died out, 
and they had, for some time past, been ready to admit Catholics 
to the franchise and to put them on political equality with 
themselves. Then came the influence of the French Revolu- 
tirm^ O ^Ql:^ej- ^ ^yp^he Socicl^^ of ynite^ ri sh^^^^ ^ wa& 

pSd'e^ ai -pel^i by woiiyyone|^‘Rm 

object vvas to unite Catholics and Protestants by' wiHemng the 
fr^^e an(^tX^ogep^^ office and Parliament to all without dis- 
tinedon of Qi^eed. ^itt took alarm, but in I793x. in o rder 
thjs ^extreme demand, he obtainecl.froai the. Irish Parliament two 
Acts^ the one freeing the Catholics fromsom^of the worst penalties 
under wTiTch" they suffered, and the other allowing them to vote for 
members of Parliament. As,Tidwever, they were still disqualified 
from sitting in Parliament, the concession was almost illusory, and, 
moreover, only a minority of seats depended on ejection in any 

re al sens e. In 1794 a very moderate Reform Bill, proposing the. 

I ncrease o f inj^ ende^^ was r^ected in the Irish 

Hous e o f Cq mnions by a decisive mfyority. 

3. The Mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. 1794 — 1795, — The 
se ceders from the Whig party who joined Pitt in B®4*qrged him to 

lr\^' Cnvprnment^ Cmanci- 

^atij ^rid re form. s^aSJtokeep in check the revolutionists 

on^ie one hand and .^the^orrupt officials on the other. Pitt con- 
sentgd ^to sen d Lo^rd Fitzwniianij^^^ to 

Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, rather because he wished to gratify 
his new'allies than because he personally approved of the change. 
Fitzwilliam himself understood that there was to be a complete 
change of system and that justice was to be done to the 
Catholics ; but he had held only verbal communications with 
Pitt, and there was probably a misunderstanding between the two 
statesmen. At all events, Pitt told Fitzwilliam that not one of the 
existing officials was to be dismissed except for actual misconduct. 
With Pitt as, at the best, a hesitating ally, Fitzwilliam’s mission was 
doomed to failure. Fitzwilliam himself hastened that failure. He 
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landed Jn^DuWin on January 4, 1795, and, almost at once, in 
defiance of his instructions, dismissed . ,t\vo of the worst of the 
officials, one of whom, John Berjpsfptd, was popularly kno\\.n 
^’tftFTcm^Of^lr^larid^ from the unbounded influence which 
be had gained by jobbery. and the Irish Chancellor, Fitz- 
£[ibbon, complained to the king that his ministers, in favouring 
Catholicjemancipation, were leading him to a breach of the oath 
which he had taken at his coronation to defend the Protestant 
religion, and the king gave Piit to understand that he would never 
consent t o such a meas urje, Pitt was, moreover, subjected to pres- 
sdfe fr^i English opinion, where the Catholics were anything but 
popular, and where any proposal to reform Parliament savoured of 
the principles of the French Revolution. In these view\s Pitt to 
some extent shared, and began to look for the best remedy for Irish 
difficulties in the constitution of a common Parliament for the two 
countries, as there had been a common Parliament for England 
and Scotland since 1707 (see p. 685). JFitzvyilUnmj whose arrival 
in Dublin had been welcomed as a message of peace from England, 
was pr omptly recalled, and Ireland was once more handed ovpr 
to a Pa rliament dominated , by place-hunters who^ under the 
pretence of maintaining Protestan^m, banded themselves together 
with the object of gaining weallti apd. position. ‘‘Did I ever 
give an honest vote in my life ? ’’ is a sentence which is said to have 
escaped from the lips of a member of this faction. 

4. Impending Revolution. 1795— 1796.— Such an evil system \vas 
too provocative to remain long unassailcd. In the Irish Parliament, 
Grattan spoke vehemently in favour of a Bill for Catholic emanci4 
pation, but the Bill was rejected. Lord FitzwillianVs recall was' 
followed by an outburst of violence. The Catholic gentry and: 
middle classes were at that time quite ready to make common 
cause with the Protestants of their own standing in resistance to 1 
any popular movement; but the mass of Irish peasants Ind' 
grievances of their own so bitter that it was difficult for a Parlia- ' 
ment hostile to their race and creed to govern them. The payment 
of tithes, especially, weighed heavily on an impoverished popula- 
tion, and was the more deeply felt as the money went to the 
support of a clergy of a creed hostile to that of those from whom 
it was exacted. If the Catholic gentry had been allowed to sit in 
Parliament, they would at least have brought their influence to bear 
in favour of an amelioration of the lot of the Catholic peasant in 
this respect. With respect to another grievance, it is doubtful 
whether the introduction of Catholic landlords into Parliament 
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would have had any salutary effect. The landlords themselves for 
the most part let their land at a low rent, but their tenants usually 
let it out. again at a higher rent, and the sub-tenants again let it at a 
rent higher still, till in some places 6/. was charged as the rent of an 
acre of potato ground. In the lower classes the bitterness of religious 
animosity had "^ever been extinguished and blazed up into fierce 
hatred. In the summer of 1795, when hope of obtaining fair treat- 
ment from Parliament was extinguished, outrages committed bf 
Catholics upon Protestants became frequent. Angry Protestants, 
calling themselves Orangemen in memory of William HI., 
retaliated, with all the strength of the Gov^ernment behind them. 
Violence and illegality appeared on both sides. The United 
Irishmen took up the cause of the Catholics, and, early in 1796, 
sent Wolfe Tone to France, to urge the Directory to- invade 
Ireland and to establish a republic. 

- y."Bdnaparte in Ttaly. 1796— 1797.— Before the end of 1796 
France had reached a position of overwhelming strength on the 
Continent. At the beginning of that year her only serious enemies 
were England, Austria and Sardinia. In the spring, Bonaparte was 
sent to attack the Austrian and Sardinian armies in Italy. “ You,” 
he told his soldiers, are ill-fed and naked. I will lead you into 
the most fertile places of the world, where you will find glory and 
riches.” He defeated both Austrians and Sardinians, compelled 
the king of Sardinia to make peace, drove the Austrians out of 
Milan, and laid siege to Mantua their strongest fortress in Italy. 
Again and again Bonaparte, with marvellous skill, defeated 
Austrian armies attempting to save Mantua. It was not, indeed, 
till February 3, 1797, that Mantua, and with it the mastery of Italy, 
passed into his hands ; but for some time before that its surrender 
had been a mere matter of time. 

6. Pitt’s First Negotiation with the Directory. 1796. — On October 
22, 17^, a British ambassador, Lord Malmesbury, reached Paris 
to negotiate a peace. He asked that France should abandon the 
Austrian Netherlands^ and should withdraw froni Italy. As Pitt 
ought to have foreseen, if he did not actually foresee, tj^ Directory 
repelled sj^h overtures with_ sgprn^ Believing that they had 
England at their mercy, they struck at Ireland. On December 17, 
a great fleet carrying an afmy of 20,000 men sailed from Brest 
under the command of Hoche, one of the ablest of the French 
generals, who had set his heart on winning Ireland from the English. 
It was, however, .dis persed^ t se^_„and only some, of its..Anessels 
reached Bantry Bay, out of which they were driven by a violent 
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storm before a landing could be eflfected. The most satisfactory 
thing about this expedition). iroin. the British point of view, was, 
that the Irish themselves had shown no signs of welcoming the 

7. Suspension of Cash Payments. 1797.— Pitt w^is too exclusively 
an English minister to'appreciate the real state of things either in 
Ireland or on the Continent. His treatment of Ireland was not such* 
as to secure the internal peace of that country, and his treatment of 
France gave him neither peace nor victory. His main support lay 
in the extraordinary financial resources supplied by the rapidly in- 
creasing manufactures of England (seep. 814). Yet even on this 
ground he did not escape difficulties. In addition to the military 
and naval expenses incurred by his own country, he spent large 
sums upon its allies, and in the year 1796 sent no less than 4,000,000/. 
to Austria. Early in 1797 the Bank of England ran short of gold, 
and was authorised by the Government, and subsequently by Par- 
liament, to suspend cash payments. For twenty-four years bank- 
notes passed from hand to hand, though those who took them knew 
that it would be a long time before the Bank would be again able 
to exchange them for gold. 

8. Battle of St. Vincent 1797. —Success in Italy emboldened 

France in 1797 to attempt a great naval attack on Great Britaiij. 
The Batavian Republic— by which title the Dutch Netherlands were 
now known— had since 1795 ^ dependent ally of.P'rance, and 

since October 6 , 1796, France had been allied with Spain, which, as 
soon as the excitement caused by the horrors of the Revolution 
came to an end, was brought back to the French side, by alarm 
at the preponderance of England at sea. If the French and 
Spanish fleets could effect a junction, they would be able to bring 
an overwhelming force into the English Channel, whilst the Dutch 
fleet was to be employed to convey to Ireland an army of 14,000 
men. To prevent this, Admiral Sir Jphsuto^, on February 1 % 
attacked the Spanish fleet His ships were 
fewer and smaller than those of the Spaniards, but they were better 
equipped and better manned. Commodore' Nelson, disobeying 
orders, dashed with his own and one other ship into the midst of 
the enemy’s fleet. Two other ships followed him after a while, but 
still the chances of war seemed to be against him. Yet he boarded 
and captured, first the ‘San Nicolas' of 80 guns, and then the 
‘ San Josef,’ the flag-ship of the Spanish Admiral, of 112. As the 
swords of the Spanish officers who surrendered were too many for 

1 i,e. A captain having command of other ships besides his own. 
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him to hold, he gave them to one of his bargemen, who coolly 
tucked them in a bundle under his arm. Jejrvis.3flfas .made-EaH 
S t, Vinrent for, the-.y lctQry ; but he was SO nettled at«.Nelson’s 
disobedience, that he did not even mention his name in the despatch 
which was published in the ‘Gazette.' Nearer Jipnie Jtbe inain 
business of the British fleet was to prevent a junction between the 
French and the Dutch. Admiral Duncan was sent to blockade 
the Dutch in the Texel, whilst Lord Bridport, at the head of the 
fleet at Spithead, was expected to look after the French. 

9 . Mutiny at Spithead. 1797. — The plans of the Government 
were nearly upset by an unexpected mutiny in the fleet. The sailors 
were paid at a rate settled in the reign of Charles II., though the 
price of clothes and provisions had risen considerably. They were 
badly fed, and when they were sick or even wounded, their pay was 
stopped. Order was kept by constant flogging, often administered 
for slight offences. The sailors at Spithead finding, after petitioning 
the Admiralty for redress of grievances, that no notice was taken 
of their petition, refused to go to sea. On this the Lords of the 
Admiralty instructed Lord Howe to assure them that justice should 
be done. Howe was a favourite amongst them, and they agreed to 
return to their duty. A short while afterwards, suspecting the 
Admiralty of a design to break the promise given to them, they 
again broke out into mutiny ; but subsequently abandoned their 
hostile attitude on discovering that the Admiralty had no intention 
of dealing unfairly with them. 

]o. Mutiny at the Nore. 1797.— A more serious mutiny broke 
out in the fleet stationed at the Nore to guard the mouth of the 
Thames, where the sailors asked not merely to have actual 
grievances redressed, but to vote on the movements of their own 
ships even in the presence of an enemy, and blockaded the mouth 
of the Thames to enforce their demands. The mutiny spread to 
Duncan’s ships off the Texel, the greater number of which sailed 
to join the fleet at the Nore. At one time Duncan was left to 
blockade the Dutch with only one ship besides his own. With this 
one ship he kept the Dutch in port, by constantly running up flags 
to make them think that he was signalling to the rest of his fleet, 
which they imagined to be just out of sight. In the meanwhile, the 
Government at home got the better of the mutineers. Parker, the 
chief leader of the revolt, was hanged, with seventeen others, 
and the crews sui^mitted/ tQ their officers and did good , service 
afterwards. 

II. Pitt's second Neg otiation wit h the Directory. i79;;^.-^^ii 
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a fter the submission of the -fleet at the Nore, Pi tt made on e more 
effoxt.to- obtain ^peace. Negotiations were held at Lille, but"" they 
broke down as completely as the negotiations in the preceding 
year. Austria had already signed preliminaries of peace with 
F rance at L eg t^e n^ and as Austria then engaged to abandoirTts 
possessions in the Netherlands, Pitt agreed to leave them under 
French dominion. He was also prepared to surrender some JVest 
Indian islands which British fleets had conquered from France, but 
hc~woiflfl~not give up Trinidad, which they had taken from Spain, 
or the C ape of Good Hope, which they had taken from the Dutch. 
On his refusal the negotiations were broken off by the Directory, 
h^ngland had the mastery by sea, and France by land. On 
October 1 1 Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet off Ca mnerdo wn. on ' 
the coast of Holland, thus putting ah eneV to the projected invasion 
of Ireland (see p. 835) ; and on October 18 Bonaparte signed peace 
v'ith Austria at ^ Austrian Netherlands were 

abandoned to h>ance, whilst the Austrian territories in North 
Italy were made part of a republic called the Cisalpine Republic, 
and practically dependent on PTance. To compensate Austria— 
as the phrase went— the old Venetian Republic was suppressed, and 
the greater part of its territory given over to Austria, whilst the 
remainder went to the Cisalpine Republic. In the partition of 
Poland, the old governments had set the example of despoiling the 
weak, and Bonaparte did but carry out their principles. 

12. Bonaparte’s Expedition to Egypt. 1798. — When Bonaparte 
returned to France the Directory urged him to conquer England, 
but he preferred to go to Egypt. His vast abilities seldom failed 
him when he was called on to do what was possible to be done, but 
there was in him a romantic vein which constantly beguiled him 
into attempting impossible achievements. He hoped by the con^ 
quest of Egypt to found an empire in the East, from which 
he could hold out a hand to the native rulers of India who wera 
• struggling against British authority. Foremost amongst tht^e 
rulers was Tippoo, the son of Hyder Ali (sec p. 805), who had 
inherited his father’s throne without his father’s military abilities. 
Tippoo had in 1792 been defeated by Cornwallis and stripped 
of half his territory, but he was now burning to revenge the 
disaster, and hoped that Bonaparte would assist him to do so. On 
May 19 Bonaparte with a large fleet and army sailed from Toulop, 
on his way from the Knights of St. John. On his 
arrival in. Egypt he marched against the Mamelukes~a splendid 
body of cavalry, the Beys or chiefs of which ruled the country under 
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the nominal supremacy of the Sultan — defeated them at. the Battle 
ofjheJ ^ji^ H ^ids- and made himself master of the land. 

of the Nile. 1798. - On August i, Nelson— now 
an admiral — found the French fleet which had conveyed Bonaparte 
anchored Instead of follow^ing the old fashion 

of figliTing in which the hostile fleets engaged one another in 
parallel lines; he improved upon the example of breaking the 
line set by Rodney in 1782. Sending half his fleet through the 
middle of the enemy’s line, he m»ade it take up a position betw^een 
half of the French ships and the shore, whilst the other half of his 
own ships placed themselves outside the same part of the enemy’s 
line. He thus crushed part of the enemy’s fleet by placing it 
between two fires before the other part had time to weigh anchor 
and to come up. The battle raged far into the night. Nelson 
himself was wounded, and carried below. A surgeon ran up to 
attend on him. “ No,” he said, “ I will take my turn with my brave 
fellows.” Before long he heard a cry that the French Admiral's 
ship was on fire. Hurrying on deck, he gave oiders to send boats 
to help tjje French who threw themselves into the sea to escape 
the flames. The Ba.ttlc..xif- Ihe Nile .ended in a complete British 
victory, which, by cutting off Bonaparte’s army from France, threw 
insuperable difficulties in the way of his scheme for the establish- 
m ent of aTprench empire in the East. 

TjnSonaparte in Syria. 1799. — Bonaparte, however, refused to 
abandon the hopes which he had formed. On January 26 he wrote 
to Tippoo announcing his preparations to relieve him. In the 
spring of 1799, Lord Mornington, the Governor-Cieneral of India, 
sent an army under Harris against Tippoo, and on May 4 Tippoo’s 
capital, Seringapatam, was stormed and himself slain. Bonaparte 
was too far off to attempt a rescue. In February, learning that 
a Turkish army \vas coming against him through Syria, he set out 
to Eor a while he \vas victorious, but he w^as baffled 

by the desperate resistance of the T urkish which 

had been encouraged in its defence by an English Commodore, 
Sir Sidney Smith. On April ii, Bonaparte abandoned the siege 
of Acre and withdrew, to Egypt. There he held his own, but Sir 
Sidney Smith sent him a file of newspapers to inform him of the 
events which had been passing in Europe during his absence. Sol 
startling was the news, that on August 22 Bonaparte sailed for] 
France, leaving his anny in Egypt to its fate. 

15. Foundation of the Consulate. 1799— 1800.— What Bonaparte 
learned from the newspapers was that a new coalition had been 
formed against France, this time between England, Austria and 
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Kj,;€isja. The French armies in Germany had been driven across 
tlieRhine, and those in Italy had been beaten in two great battles, 
one on the Trebbia and the other at Novi, and had been driven 
across the Alps. When Bonaparte landed in, France, he was 
prepared to turn the disasters of his country to his own advantage. 
Though a French General, Massena, had defeated the Austrians 
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at Zurich in September, B onaparte r epresented the policy of J,he 
Directory in the worst colours, accused them of ruining France, 
ahcT In” November made himself mas ter of the country by military 
violence, on the plea that it was neces^sary to revise the Consti- 
tutjlon.^'In 1800 he was named First Consul, under which title he 
exercised absolute authority, though he was still nominally only the 
first magistrate of the Republic. 
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16. An Overture for Peace. 1799.— One QLEQnaparle’-S"ftrstacts 
after thruj stlng, the Directory from power was to^-offer peace to 
England, but his offer was repelled wfth scorn. Lord Grenville, 
the Foreign Secretary, in his reply, even went so far , as to suggest 
tjmt the best security which the French could give for peace was 
the recalling of the Bourbons to the th 7 one. Yet, whatever the 
Government might say, the country longed for peace. In 1798 Pitt 
had added to its burdens an income-tax of 10 per cent., and if the 
war was to go on till the Bourbons were recalled, the prospect 
before the nation Vas indeed dreary. 

17. The Campaign of JMiirengv -nnri the Peace o L Lun^ville . 

1800—1801. — At th e end of, 1799 Pitt cherished the hope that the 
recen t successes of the coalition against France would be continued. 
In 1800 this hope was dashed to the ground. The Coalition itself 
brojke up. The Tzar Paul, who was half mad, was an enthusiastic 
admher of Bonaparte, and^when he learnt that Bonaparte was in 
power withdrew from his alliance with Austria. Bonaparte crossed 
t liFTnp srerusR^^ air Austrian army Piedmont, and 

later in tlf6^"nie "year another French Moreau, crushed 

an other Austria n amiy at Hohenlinden i n Bavaria. On February 9, 
ffli. a peace in ^dneh ttie Rhine was formally acknowledged Jto 
be the boundary of F.rauce was, sitrned AL..Lu^vT|le. cry for 
peaiie^jnereased in .England. The harvest of 1800 was a bad one, 
and in that year and in the following spring the price of corn rose 
till it reached 1565'. a quarter. It^eace ji^as to be had, Pitt was 
hardly the man to negotiate it, as h e w as, xegarded in France as 
the most violent , enemy- of that country, where every evil from 
which it suffered was popularly attributed to ‘the gold of Pitt.* 
It happenedf.biQW.evar, that before any /resh negotiation was opened, 
Pitt resigned office from causes entirely disconnected with the affairs 
of the Continent. 

18. The Irish Rebellion. i7q 8.— Hoche’s failure in 170 7 (see 
p. 834) had not been followed by any abatement of violence in Ij:e- 
jajuL The so-called Protestant mHIt^^ yeomanry, under pre- 
tence of repressing insurrection and outrage, themselves committed 
outrages with impunity, and the regular soldiers even learnt to 
follow their evil example. In order to procure the deliveiy of 
concealed arms, suspected persons were flogged and their houses 
burnt to the ground. Amongst those who were concerned in these 
savage actions, Fitzgerald, the Sheriff of Tipperary— ‘blogging 
Fitzgerald,* as he was usually called— obtained an unenviable noto- 
riety. He indeed suppressed by his energy the organisation of 
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those who were preparing to welcome a fresh invasion by the French, 
but his energy often showed itself in the form of brutal outrage. On 
one occasion, for instance, he almost flogged to death a teacher of 
languages because he found in his possession a note in the French 
language which he was himself unable to read, but which he took as 
evidence of complicity with the French Government. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, the commander-in-chief in Ireland, was in 1798 driven 
by the clamour of the officials to resign his office because he re- 
monstrated against this rule of license as injurious to the discipline 
of the army. The jCallKdLcs.subject to outrage joined the society 
of .United Irishmen in thousands, and th e Unite d Irishmen at once 
made preparations for an insurrection. The secret was betrayed to 
the Government and the leaders arrested. Nevertheless on May 2 1 
bands of peasants armed with pikes rose in insurrection, principally 
in Wexford, and in many places committed horrible atrocities. These 
atrocities, being usually committed against Protestants, alienated 
the Presbyterians of the North, who from that time began to take 
part with the Government. At one time it was feared that even 
Dublin would fall into the hands of the insurgents, but they were 
defeated a jt..3^^kcgar, HilL neaiL. Wexford by ..the regular troops 
under General Lak e. In August, a Fr^ach.,fiQaxfi-.of 1^00 landed 
in Ki'llaTa"liay. 

Castlebar, but jran away so fast that the affair is known as the race 
6f Castlebar. The ^rencli wore^ however, too few to-make.a Jpng 
resistance^ and. on September 9 they surrendered, thus bringing 
to an end all chance of successful resistance to English authority 
in IrejancU 

19. An Irish Reign of Terror. 1798— 1799.— ^fore the defeat 
of the French, Lord Cornwallis arrived as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was a Juslinan, and was deeply moved by the violence 
of tho se wloo styled themselves loyalists. Magistrates and soldiers 
vled^witETone another in acts of cruelty. The practice of torturing 
prisoners to extort confessions was common, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, who did his best to stop these atrocious proceedings, was 
exasperated by the light way in which they were regarded in his 
own presence. “ The conversation of the principal persons of the 
country,” he wrote, “ all tends to encourage this system of blood, 
and the conversation, even at my table, where you may suppose I 
do all I can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, 
burning, &c., and if a priest has been put to death, the greatest joy 
is expressed by the whole company.” In 1799 the Irish Parliament 
passed an Act of indemnity securing against punishment all persons 
IIL 31 
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^0 had used illegal viol enc e which cQuld^iii ..any~wav.J3e connected 
with the sup pr^sten trfthe rebdlien. 

20. The Irish Union. i8oo.— The Irish Parliament could 
hardly be left as it was. In 1795 it might have been possible to 
reform it ; in 1799, when the country was torn asunder by bitter 
hatred^ when Protestants had used Parliamentary forms to wreak 
v^engeance on Catholics, and when Catholics, if they were allowed 
to form the majority in it, would use them to wreak vengeance on 
Protestants, it was no longer possible. The easy way of putting an 
end to the difficulty by uniting the British and Irish Parliaments 
more and more commended itself to Pitt. The ma jority in the 
IrishTCTiamenl was venal, and Pitt, through the medium of a ymmg 

Irish official, Lord Castlerea gli, secured 
a majority in it^ not Thdeed by paying 
money directly for votes, but by agreeing 
to compensate the owners of boroughs at 
the rate of 1 5,000/. a seat,' and by granting 
peerages and lavishly dispensing patron- 
age as a reward for Parliamentary support. 
Grattan came forth from the retirement in 
which he had remained during the late 
times of trouble, and denounced the 
Union ; but the Act of Union received 
the assent of the Parliament at Dublin as 
The well as of the Parliament at Westminster, 

and after January i, 1801, there wa^but 
o ne Parliament for the two countries. 

21. Pittas "designation. 1801. — Pitt no doubt had the most 

generous intentions. He imagined ffiat thenUmted FarlTam^^ would 
judge fairly and justly between the two hostile Irish parties, and he 
^he^Td win over the sympathies of Irish Catholics, by offering a 
State maintenance t Q t heir priest s, by improving the existing system 
oTth^^jayment^orTi^ kliove all, by admitting Catholics to 

office a nd to seats in Parliament. Having little doubt that he 
wouTS^Ee able to accomplish this, he had allowed it to be under- 
stood in Ireland that he would support a measure of Catholic 
emancipation. He soon, however, found that the kfng would not 
hear of t his proposal and behind the king was the British nation. 
(Jn this, he resigned, office, and indeed he could hardly do less. 
Pitt, however, though he was himself out of office, offered, his 

^ This was, however, paid whether the owner's nominee voted for the 
government or not. 
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Assista nce in the formation QLa^ »MrX.hpstile to the. CathoUc 
?|^s~ over which his influence might be felt, anH he pfobabTy 
expected at the time that_ this arrangement would be of long con- 
tiijuafloe, 

22 ? The Addington Ministry. i8oi.— A t t he hea d ,o£. the -new 
ministry was who had been Speaker of the House 

of*Comrnons7 a*. well-meaning, inefficient man, strongly hostile to 
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by the excitement of recent events, once more gave way. This 
time, however, the attack was of short duration, and, as soon as 
recovery was complete, Pitt assured him that he would never 
again propose Catholic emancipation during his leign. T ere are 
reasons for supposing that Pitt would at this time willingly have 
returned to office, but the king had already engaged himself to the 
new Ministers, and Addington had to try his hand at governing 
the country. 

2 % Malta and Egypt. i8oo.-As far as the war was^ cenged 

3>a 
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tlitanangBmente inadeJjy Pitt befote hbrj^si^ation 
with succ ess. Mer a long siegCj Malta surrendered in.-i8oo, and 
on March 8, 1801.' an ea?edition under. Sjr Ralph Abercromb y 
lan ded in E^g fjpt to drive out the French army which had been left 
' ”” tblF? Abercromby 

was killed, but his troops, after a 
series of,, successful , operations, 
fina% reduced Alexandria to sur- 
rendcL on August 30, when it was 
agreed that the whole of the 
French, army. shfi^ evacuate 
E ^pt. The Egyptian campaign 
was memorable, as showing, for 
the first time since the French 
Revolution, that British soldiers 
were still capable of defeating the 
F rench. 

„ ^ ^ 24. The Northern Confederacy 

Royal Arms a, born* from .7,4 .0 .8or. Copenhagen, 

1801.— In the North the British Government was no less success- 
ful A Noftherh Confederacy^ had becn ^ort ^^ -between Rus:^, 
Sweden ahj Denm ark., which, though it did, not 4 ®ciare. ^itself 
Engl^ndj^^ intend ed to resi st, as in the days of 




Royal arms as borne from iSoz to 1816: 
the Hanoverian scutcheon sur- 
mounted by an electoral bonnet. 


Royal arms from x8i6 to 1837 ' 
Hanoverian .scutcheon surmounted 
by a royal crown. 


the American War, the^retejisipns^ British ships to search 
neutral vessels in order to take out of them French^o3r(see pi 792). 
The Gov(^m ment...scatI,A fleet, ia ijceak up ^.the confederacy, but 
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appointed Nelson only second in command under Sir Hyde Parker, 
who was of no note as a sailor. Parker spnt Maic nn f» 
Cop^^^^^ On April 2, Nelson opened fire upon the heavy 
BSnBrfesTvHch defended the city. After the battle had raged for 
some time, Parker, beslieving Nelson to be in danger of defeat, 
hoisted a signal ordering him to draw off. Nflsop, who some 
years before had lost the sight of an eye in action, put his telescope 
to, his blind eye, and, declaring that he could not see the signal 
of recall, kept.his own signal for close action.flying. In the end 
the Danish batteries were silenced. N elson sent ashore the wounded 
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Danes, and when he landed was received with shouts by the people 
in appreciation of his kindness to the sufferers. Nelson assured the 
Crown Prince, who acted as Regent in his father’s place, that he 
wished to treat the Danes as the brothers of the English, and an 
armistice was concluded. Not long afterwards^ the war in the 
North_came.to end,through the murder of the Tzar P^. 
son and successor, Alexander L, made on June 17 a treaty with 
England, in whicfi"'Ee*an 3 niis allies abandoned their claim that 
t he neutral flag should protect enemies’ goods, thus a dmitting th e 
right of search claimed by the British Government. 
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. 25. The Treaty c^f Amiens . 1802. — Negotiations with Fr ance 

were in the meanwhile push ed rapidly fo rward Pr^j^nimpigs p V 
peace were signed in London on October 
trehiy at AinienFon 12 ^ 1 ^ 2 ^ Gr^at Britain aten^n^ 
]i^'con que sts3eypnd ,the seas ej^cegt^ CeyJp p ^n 4 Tpnidad j and 
agreed to. restore Malta to the .Knights^ if its posse^bn by.iliem 
were guaranteed by the great powers. ‘ It was a peace which/ as 
Sheridan, the wit of the Opposition, declared, ‘ everybody would 
be glad of, but which nobody would be proud of.^ The broM factof 
the situation was that France was strong enough to retain her 
conquests in Europe ; and that the enthusiasm which would 
aFone enable those who had suffered from her aggression to wrest 
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hergains from her was entirely lacking both in England and on the 
Continent. Pitt may have been right in holding that England 
ought not to allow France to possess herself of the Netherlands ; 
but he had totally failed in preventing her from doing it, and in 
1802 there did not appear to be the remotest chance that he or any 
other minister would succeed better in the future. In Parliament 
and out of Parliament the peace was welcomed with joy. George 
III., when the preliminaries of peace were signed in 1801, had taken 
the oppojtunity to abandon the empty title of king of France^ which 
had been borne by his predecessors since thejtime of Edward III., 
and to omit the French lilies from the royal arms (see p. 844). 

26. Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens. 1803.— The TVeaty^pf 
Ainiens had scarcely been signed before the English ^JfmiSr#s began 
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t o fear t hal-Bonaparte. was a boyL to employ the time of peace, 
merely upoH their own 

and other co^ pt^ y ies. He annexed Piedmont and occupied 
Switzerland iFis probable, however, that these things would have 
been passed over in England, if the Ministry had not conceived 
si^igoni They therefore 

refusedtb give up M Knights as they were bound by the 

treaty to do, first on the ground that no guarantee of its indepen- 
d^ce could be obtained from the great Powers (see p. 846), and 
theri bn the ground that, whatever they might be bound to by 
treaty, th^ey needed Malta as a security against the danger of a 
French conquest of Egypt. Banaparte.-claimedUhe.executi^^^ 
freatv ^ and on one occasion used most violent language to Lord 
Whitworth, the English ambassador. He was himself irritated, not 
merely on the subject of Malta, but because the English Ministers 
refused to suppress without trial the virulent attacks on himself which 
were published by the French refugees in England. One of these, 
named Peltier, was indeed convicted of libel by a jury, but he 
escape^ punishment because France and England were again at • 
war before judgment was pronounced against him. As no com- 
promise abput Malta accqptafele , to both sides could be foun 3 ^ 5 r 
Vas t^commen ced before thf end qt]M ay 180^ . 

The laiS Months of the AddinJ^on Ministry, 1803—1804. 
On the outbreak of Jho^lUies, Bonaparte gave reasonable offence 
tcTthe British nation by throwing into prison about io,oqo» British 
trayeljers, though it had always been the custom to give time 
to sS^Tpersons to leave the country after a declaration of war. As 
he had no other war on his hands than that with Great Britain, he 
seize^Hanoyer and assembled a )grgp,axmyaLBQulQgnalQ invade 
England. At once a volunteer army stepped forward to aid the 
regular army in the defence of the country. From pne end of the 
other some^^OQ,Q9Q^yplunteers of all qlasses were 
Public opinion soon demanded a stronger ministry 
than On May 10, 1804, Addington resigned. 

General opinion called for Pitt as l^ri me M inTsfer ‘at the head of 
a ministry taken from both parties, so that all disposable talent 
might be employed in the defence of the nation. The King 
insisted that Pitt should promise never to support Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and should exclude Fox from the new ministry. Fox at once 
consented to be passed over, but Lord Grenville refused to join if 
Fox was excluded. “ I will teach that proud man,’’ said Pitt, that 
I can do without him,” and on May 18 Pitt agai n became Prime 
a. poor staff of ministers to support him. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

THE ASCENDENCY OF NAPOLEON. 18Q4— 1807 


LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III., 1760 -1820 


Pitt's Second Prime Ministership . . 1 

Napoleon declared Emperor of the French j 

May 18, 1804 

Battle of Trafalgar 

Oct. 2Z, 1805 

Battle of Austerlitz 

Dec. 2 , 1805 

Death of Pitt 

Jan. 23, z8oti 

Death of Fox 

. Sept. 13, z8o6 

Battle of Jena 

Oct. 14, 1806 

The Berlin Decree ... 

Nov. 21, z 8 o 0 

Treaty of Tilsit 

July 7, 1807 

Orders in Council 

Nov. iz, 1807 

The Milan Decree 

Dec. z;, Z807 


I. The Napoleonic Empire. 1804. — There was scarcely an 
Englishman living in 1804 who did not regard Napoleon as a wicked 
and unprincipled villain whom it was the duty of every honest man 
to resist to the death. This conception of his character was certainly 


not without foundation. He had no notion o f allowin g m oral scruple s 
t o interfere with his designs, aSi 3 ^\^eneveiTRi^^ interests 

were c(^efn^""lie knew ho^uleTeii^ ep^^^^^ own will. 

Having nearly been the victim of an attempt at assassination by a 


party of Royalists, he avenged himself by kidnapping the Duke of 


Enghien on the neutral territory of Baden and having him shot, 
simply because he was a kinsman of the Bourbon Princes, the 


brothers of the late King. In his dealings with foreign states be took 
whatever seemed good to him to take, and his seizure of Piedmont 
was but the forerunner of other annexations. Yet, regardle s-? of 
morality as he was, Napoleon was not more regardless of it than 
the statesmen who had partitioned Poland, and he had at least an 
inldlectual preference for good government. He gaye to France 
an excellent administration, and also gave..hU sanction to the code 
of law drawn up by the jurists of the Republic, which was now 
t(r^icnowiras the Code Napoleon. He also took eye that there 
should be good fiistice m his court^betweiMr^ man, and man. 
hence, Txasperating as his annexations were to the great sove- 
reigns of Europe, they were not popular grievances. A country 
annexed to France, or even merely brought, as most of the German 
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2. A Threatened Invasion. 1804— i8os— Neither the French 
Revolution nor the French Empire was to be resisted by govern- 
ments acting without a popular force behind them ; and in 1804 it 
was only in England thaLth e -govenuoent had a popular^ce 
behind it, and could j^erefore oppose to Napoleon a national 
resistan ce. Every day* that saw a French army encamped at 
Boulogne strengthened that resistance. Napoleon was, indeed, so 
certain of succes^ that iie ordered th e prg l R i rgrion yf 
falseFy stating itsel f rd~E ave been strucRln Xbn dort. sis' if the 
c6 hquesl'6f"!Ehglahd had been alrea^ effe cted. Strong as Pitt 
became in the country^ he was weak in Parliament. Before the 
end of 1804 he was reconciled to Addington, who entered the 
ministry as Viscount Sidmouth. On April 6 a vote was carried which 
led to the impeachment, on a charge of peculation, of his old friend 



Napoleon's medal struck to commemorate the invasion of England : from a cast in the 
British Museum. 


flenry Dundas, now Lord Melville and First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Ultimately Melville was acquitted, and there is no reason to think 
that he was guilty of more than neglect of the forms needed for 
guarding against embezzlement ; but Melville’snecessary resignat on 
was a sad blow to Pitt, 

3. The Trafalgar Cartigaign.^ iSqS,— N apo leon^s plan for the 
invasion of finglmiSTwas most skilful. He 
laden with troops could not cross the Chemnej unless their passa^ 
could be guarded agamst British_ships^of war» but as th e king 
^Spain was n ow orTliis side against England, he Tiiid llncti 
aT^is dis posa l t rrFncli "ones" at Touldn'^and Brest, and a 
Spanish one at Cadiz. He thought that, though not one of these 
was separately a match for a British fleet, yet that the three 
combined would at least be strong enough to 'hold the Channel 



Hyde Park on Sunday, a.d. 1804 : from Modern L.ondon 
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long enough to enable him to get his army across. Consequently, 
the Toulon fleet, escaping by his orders from that port, mad<i 
its way to Cadiz, and picking up the Spanish fleet there, sailec 
along with it to the West Indies. As Napoleon expected, Nelsor, 
who commaqded the Brijtish^.Medltiyrr^e^ fleet, sailed to thfe 
WeStJfl^ierTn pursuit of the French and; Spanish fleets.^ Whilst 
Nelson was searchmglor'^the^^^^^ in accordance with Napoleon’s 



j ^ _ 

Lord Nelson : from the picture by Abbott in the Natio|P^l Portrait Gallery. 


instructions, were already on their way back to Europe, where 
they were to drive off the British squadron . blockading Brest, 
nmhiTiing^ ]t^^ fleet which hadbecii shut up 

there, to make their way up the Channel and hold the Straits of 
Dover mTrrSIstn5Ie"ibrce'‘ilT'"^^rfson*S^ of Napo- 

leon’s expectation was fulfilled. Nelson indeed sailed to the West 
Indies with thirteen ships after the enemy’s fleet, which numbered 
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thirty. Not finding them there, he sailed back in pursuit They, 
however, reached t he Bay of Biscay before him^ and were there 
attacked by Sir Robert Calder, who happened to meet them with 
fifteen British ships. Two Spanish ships were taken, and the rest 
of the fleet was so terrified that it betook itself to Cadiz. 

4. The Battle of Trafalg ar. 1805.— England was saved from 
invasioiT, buf It was NapolSon^pride which compk^^ her triumph. 
Though the French sailors had been too long blockaded in various 
ports to be efficient seamen, he insisted on his admiraPs putting 
again to sea. With a hea vy heart ^dmiml 

on October 21 Nelson fell in with him Nelson 

gave the sign^of “ -Jn 

tTTebatflTwfiich followed, the French and Spanish fleets were alm^^ 
e nTmeiyldest rby^ N 3 son fell mortaUyjvounded b^a shot from 
a French Never again during the war did a French or Spanish 
fleet venture to put out from harbour, or had a British navy to 
contend for the mastery over the sea. Yet, so deeply was Nelson 
honoured in England, that when the news of the triumph arrived, 
it was doubtful whether joy for the victory or sorrow for the loss was 
the greater. 

5. The Campaign of Austerlite. i8o5.-~In 1805 there was strife 

on land as well as at^ea . In April the foun^afloiS of a tbircT coali- 
tjon against France were lalH by aijjalll^^^^ between England and 
Ruggia. N ap6teon "defied it by annexing Genoa tg Fran ce, and by 
cony grting tne 7 »td had been, named the 

It alian Republic in 1802, i nto a kingdom of Italy of which he was 
hj ^Tt lllli iTu^ia '^oTnedrilifi. £baFti6n. and in 'August 

Na^enn;i<i:nowwg 4 h^by Calder’s victory his scheme for the inva- 
sion of England had fadfed^ myched his army off from Boulognel p 
attack Au^tijii^^ndRnssia.^ fs^^Sni^ Tm combine 

against him. An ad^nce^force of Austrians about 40,000 strong 
was at Ulm on thVUpper Dg|]^ Th e ma in Austrian army was 
still arouniLYienna, whilstlhe^Russian army was slowly advancing 
tQjts.aiil On Octo^r 14. Napole pn com pelled ^e j^ustrians at 

On DecmB^i 

!*■! jlin p^^ntSusterlitz. The Russians 

feli TScK 5 the Emperor 

Francis jigned the T reaty of Pre ssburg.^ bandoning Venetia to the 
new kingdom olTtaly, and ¥ yiw .-'^iJavaria. 

4. Pitt’s Death. 1806. — Pitt, worn out with work and anxiety, 
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CEATm)F PITT 

did not recover the blov^. “ How I leave my country ! ” were the last 
words spoken by him. On January 2 ^ 1806. he died^ In modem 
times he is chiefly respected as the enlightened financier and states- 
man of the years of peace. His resistance to France, it is thought, 
was weakly planned, and his management o# the war disastrous. 
In his own time he was regarded as ‘ The Pilot that weathered the 
storm.’ If he failed in his military efforts against France on the 
Continent, where he had but governments to oppose to a nation, he 
made England safe by the impulse which he gave to her power at 
sea. “ England,” he once said in replying to a toast at the Guild- 
hall, “ has saved herself by her exertions, and will save Europe by 
her example.” Such words forms Pitt’s best epitaph. He showed 
what could be done by a nation conscious of its strength, and 
resolute not to bow to the dictates of a despotic conqueror. 

7. The Ministry of All the Talents. 1806.— Pitt’s death left th e 
king no choice but to take Fox as a minister. A min istry known 
as the Ministry of All theT^Ients was" formed out of v arious p arties. 
Lord~tS ;|[ehyi^ lia 3 "been Foreign Secretary at the endof PiS’s 


_ ulef^n 

first ministry, ^came Prime Minister, bringing with him an air 
of respectability "oTwlnch” the were in want. Whilst Fo x, 

was Foreign Secretary, and a place was even found for Sidmouth, 
the feaiterof thenst rflfest T ories. Fox did h is best to . bring- the- war 
to an end by opening a ,negqtiation-4«ithK.Erance, taking advantage 
of the^tonfession of a man, in all probability an agent of Napoleon 
himself, that he intended to murder the Emperor of the French. 

bou.i d by treatjg s. At one time the P'rench Emperor offered to're- 
stoje-Hanoyer to the King of England, and at another time he drew 
back and offered it to Prussia. Even Fox became convinced that a 
conlinuancfi oCtHe war was unavoidable. FTe waTEimsOT suffering 
from dropsy, and had not many weeks to live ; but, though unable 



(s^"p. §2V\ as fay Fintlsk'jihip s anctcblonieswre concerned. ]^x 
dle^ pn September ^^nSTtl^^ was not abolisfled 

by law till after his death, he livecncTimow^hSt all real difficulties 
h alTbailll if Ke had held office for a longer 

term, he would have been distinguished amongst practical states- 
men, it is difficult to say. It is true that he was not an originator 
of new schemes of policy ; but a minister may be none the worse 
for that, if he has the tact and skill to secure the acceptance of 
the schemes of others. Fox’s main defect was his want of power 
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to forecast the temper with which his words and acts would be re- 
ceived, and.heihus frequently, as in the, cases of th e coalition with 
Lord North {§gft.p^8oc^ and of the Regency 'Bill (see p. 811), made 
himself unpopular, much to his own surprise. The gen erous warmth 
oOiis disposition, and his hopeful sympathy with all good and great 
causes, give him a high place amongst British statesmen. 

8. The Overthrow of Prussia. 1806.— The spring and summer 
of 1806 had been spent by Napoleon in remo(IelTmg~nermanY Hp 
united the mid(Ue-sized states of the sopth jnto a confederation of 



his bust by Noll^kens in the National Portrait Gallery. 


practically iinder his own authority, to sui 


►ort Frai 


gainst Austria and Prussia. On August 6 F rahdsTL^andone_ 
for ever the futile title of RomanEmperor which had come down tp 
hi m from the C aesars, arid was thenceforward known by the n^ew title 
ofEmgecouif ^pstria which he had given himself in i8o^ N apoleon 
placed his broth er fo seph ori th e ihron e^pf “Nap les, and though a 
British force landed in the Neapolitan dominions and defeated 


the French invaders at Maida, it could not save the mainland, and 


the English Government had to content itself with keeping Sicily 
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for the Spanish Bourbon, Ferdinand I., who still called himself 
King of the Two. Sicilies. Somewhat later Napoleon made another 
of his brothers— Louis--kinpf of Hollan d. Neither in Italy nor in 
the smaller stateT^ot Uermany was there any feeling of offended 
nationality goading on the populations to resist changes which 
brought with them more active government and better adminis- 
tration. Prussia, how eyeii..j&till mainte.iQe.d ber.. independeuce,„ajid 
whejn^ after Napoleon, in the course of his 

riegotiation witli.Fox, turn ^ round and offered to restore it to 
the the long patjence oflBe King^ of Tnis^ 

Friierick-WUUam. 114 , was .exhausted. War between Prussia 
and France was declared > Jjut-Jthe Prussian State and army 
were both completely inefficient, and o'n OCtober_^4 two Prus- 
sia n armies were not mere ly beaten, but .ahsolutelyTdekroy^ 
as military orga nisations, at Jena an d Au erstadt. The Prussian 
Stat^cjmddedjam before the end’oT i^bvember Napoleon 
wa s ip military poss ession of the greater-part ef^^Pfussia. 

9. The End of tEeTSfrnSfry oT AlTlJKe Talentsr^ 
came Jo the aid of th^ On February 8, 

a diawn batt le was. foug ht!^ T^he Tzar Alexandj^ I. 

anxiousljr looked to England^for aid, jthinking that if an English 
army were landed on the coast of the Baltic, Napoleon would be 
obliged to detach part of his forces to watch it, and would thereby 
be weakened in his struggle with Russia. The Ministry of All the 
Talents, however, had no capacity for war. They frittered away 
t^ir strength by sending useless expeditions to the Dardanelles, Jo 
Egyp^t 7 and to Buenos Ayres, leaving themselves no troops for the 
decisive struggle nearer home. On March 24 tliq)LAV^i.FO:e?epelled 
from office by the king, because, though they agreed to relinquish 
a project which they had foi;med forlillowing Catholics to serve as 
offi^rs in the army and navy, they refused to promise that they 
would ne yi^r rircumsmi- u^ij propose any, measure of 

concession To"^ the On March 25, the day after their 
resignatiotr^lhelroyal assent was env en to a bill for the abolition o f^ 
t he ilaveltra de. The new Prime Minister was the intf icient D uke 
^^rtlan 37 yho ha^beeii tfrc'mmnTnah'^head-tif'^^^ Coalition 
iMinisSy in 1783 (see p. 801). The ablest members of the new Cabi- 
Vi et wer e Lord Castlereagh, who had managed the Irish Parliament 
aulie'^ime of the u nion, and the brilliant who had 

been one of the staunchest of the followers of Pitt. Thejremainder 
of Portland’s colleagues were narrow in their views, and all were 
pledged to resist Catholic emancipation, A dissolution of Parlia- 
‘ 3K 
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ment took place before long, and it was found that the constituencies 
supported the king and the new ministry. The reaction against 
the principles of the French revolutionists was still so strong that 
it was difficult to obtain a hearing even for the most necessary plan 
of reform. 

10. The Treaty of Tilsit .j8o7.~Canning, who was Foreign 

Secretary, would readily have seni^o the Baltic the forces which his 
predecessor had refused to the Tzar. Before, however, they could be 
got ready, Napoleon defeated the Rq^gins at ^Meffia^on June 14, 
and on the 25t h. he held a n interview with the Tzaf oiT ^ ra ft on the 
Niemen. Alexander was vexed at the delay of the English, and the 
first words he uttered to Napoleon were, “ I hate the English as 
mtteh as you-do^.^’ * The ^^tv o f TilsiL_sjgned between France and 
Russia on July 7, was thfiu.roauU of the conference. By a secret 
understanding, Russi^vmsj^^ froitfSwcden, 

ajid^ ;mu eh "o fthe^ Turkish dominions as she could get, whils^^ 
gn»-ope west of the Russian ^j j^^cr^was over to N applcon. 

He erected a newTihgcTom m for his youiig^t brother, 

Jerome, and gave a great part of Poland, under the name of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, to the Elector of Saxony, whom he had 
recently converted into a king. The confederation of the Rhine 
was extended to include all the German states except Austria and 
Prussia. The weight of Napoleon’s vengeance fell heavily on 
Prussia. Not only was her territory much reduced, but she was 
forced to support French garrisons in her fortresses, and was com- 
pelled to pay enormous sums of money to France, and to limit her 
army to 42,000 men. Hitherto the people of defeated states had 
been, on the whole, better off in consequence of their defeat. The 
Prussians were far worse off, and, therefore, the treatment of Prussia 
by Napoleon for the first time brought against him popular ilhwill. 

11. The Colonies. 1804—1807. — Whilst Napoleon was establish- 
ing a dominion over the western and central part of the European 
Continent, Great Britain made use of her dominion of the sea to 
enlarge her colonial possessions. No one at that time thought 
much of the establishment in 1788 of a settlement of convicts in 
Botany Bay, or what afterwards came to be known as New South 
Wales. The two points at which British ambition aimed were the 
security of the sea route to India and the extension of the production 
of sugar in the West Indies. The first design was satisfied in 1806, 
by a second and permanent occupation of the Dutch territory at 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the second, in 1804, by the taking from 
the Dutch of the territory on the mainland of South America, 
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afterwards known as British Guiana, and by the capture of West 
India Islands which had hitherto been held by the French and 
Dutch. 

12. The Overthrow of the Mahrattas. 1802—1806.— Since the 
destruction of Tippoo Sahib in 1799, I.prrl 

838), ryeatcd Marquis Wellesley, had discovered that 

Sindhia, one of the Mahratta chiefs, had a large force organised by 
a Frenchman, Perron. He therefore attempted to introduce a subsi- 
diary system, compelling native rulers to pay the expenses of troops 
under British officers which could be used against them if they were 
not submissive. In i802, the Peishwah having been driven from 
Poonah by Holkar (see p. 802), Wellesley entered into a compact 
to restore him on condition of his agreeing to a subsidiary treaty. 
Two other great Mahratta chiefs, Sindhia and the Bhonsla, who 
was Rajah of Berar, joined Holkar against the English, and in 1803 
Wellesley sent against the confederacy his brother Arthur Wellesley. 
On September J3, i80g^ at Ihe head of 4,590 

mpn ^ ,%j|][g|i|f|f whjJat 

r erroi^forj^ August js®. at JUighur^a^nd after various successes 

crushed Sindhia himself on Noveml^r i, in a hard-contested battle 
fit^^taswage. On November 29 W^les^[ey again defeated the 
united forces of ^Sind hia aticL..the^ Bhonsla ^r^rgaui iL..-. On this, 
both chiefs made their submissiojn, ceding territory to the English, 
and tolEe allies of the English, the Nizam, and Shah Alum, who 
held nominal rule at Delhi as the Great Mogul. Holkar, who was 
again joined by Sindhia, held out till January 1806, at one time 
gaining no inconsiderable successes, though all three, Sindhia, 
Holkar, and the Bhonsla, were in the end compelled to submit. 

13. Wellesley’s Recall. 1805. — In 1805, before Holkar had 
submitted. Lord Wellesley was recalled. His wars had been, 
expensive, and the East India Company never liked expense. No 
one now doubts that Wellesley was right. The Mahratta ch^Ts 
were freebooters on a large scale, and freebooting was incompati- 
ble with the peace and civilisation which it was the glory of British 
statesmen to introduce into India. Wellesley, when he landed in 
1798, found the British occupying certain portions of India. When 
he left the country in 1805, almost the whole of the South had 
passed under British administration, what are now the North- 
Western Provinces had been annexed, and the military predomi- 
nance of the Mahrattas had been brought to an end. 

14. The Continental System. 1806— 1807.— In the meanwhile 

Napoleony-hopel^-of ^rpo,werin£,.Bn.tm „ sea, attempted to 

, , ^ - . 
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subjuji’ate her in another way. On November 
after his victO Qf at Jena, he i ss u ed the Berlin D^^re^ ^cjosing all 
J^uropeah^' po^^jani^ ^9- 

the ports from the Vistula to the A^riaS'bs^i ag^inst British com - 
niefceT ffl British por ts , were, dedared in a $Ste.^)t blo^Stle, 
tiiQU^-Napoteon could not watch any one of thein with a single 
vessel, and all goods coming from Great Britain or her colonies 
were to b^dcsJtroyed. On November ii, i 8 o 7 » Great Britain re- 
taliated by Orders in Co uncil declaring all ports of France and 
her allies toHSe in a state o^ blockade, and 9!^. vessels good prize 
w jn^^attemp ted to .enter them..unless they had previously touched 
at?lG®tIs!r^ To this, on Decembe^i^^ i^ 7 » Na,poIeon 

tl\e.Milan,P,e9ree, declaring all neutral vessels liable to 
seizuf^lf they tquqhecLat any British ports Jj£fjaxe.,a^mpting to 
lanT thelr’^'cargoes in any part* of Europe under the control of 
E ranee. esta blished what 

IS kn own as N apoleon’s Contine ntal 

I --nr 5. ktfects of the ^ntinenta^ Syslcm. 1807.- Ultimately the 
effects of t he Continental Sy stem were.igiQsiinjuriQus to Napoleon. 
As the British fleet controlled the sea, no coloj^Lg^oods could be 
obtained except through British vessels. A Riga ntic systeni of 
smuggl ing spran^^ up, and the seizure and destruction of British 
goods only serv^ „to., raise. tliCL price of those which escaped. 
Sugar, coffee, and calico grew dear, and the labourer soon dis- 
covered that, in consequence of the Continental System, he had to 
pay more for the coffee which he drank and for the shirt which he 
wore. A strong feeling opposed to Napoleon manifested itself for 
the first time amongst the conquered populations. 

16. The Bombardment of Copenhagen. i8o7«— At sej i Eng- 
li^men were almost as high handed as Na|?olcon by land. They 
searched neutral vessels for goods destined for P ranee, confiscating 
them in^accordance with decisions of tliek own admiraJty£om^^^^ 
fashion which wouldnot be tolerated now. Shortly after the trkty 
of Tikit-Canning-learnt that. Napoleon meant of 

neuuai, and to employ it against 
Glrq fflg^ taii^^ Bri tish fleet sent.to. ,CQ . pc oh»ggni 

and the Crown Prince of Denmark (see p. 845) was asked to deliver 
up the Danish' fleef on a promise that it should be restored at 
the end of th6 war. On hisiiefu5afc::Cbpenhagfm was ^^jnbarded 
tilfat last the D anes gave Jw^. The fleet was surrendered, and 
the British 'Goverimiehtf^^^ plea thai^t had been driven to use 
force, refused to. be bound by its offer to. restore, the ships ultimately 




jfrhe taking of Curasao, 1807. 
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to their owners. There were many in England who found fault with 
the 'v^ol^proceeding, and even George III. seems to have been 
very much of their opinion. Speaking to the gentleman who had 
carried to the Crown Prince the message asking him to give up the 
fleet, the old king asked whether he found the prince upstairs or 
downstairs. “ He was on the ground floor, please your Majesty,” 
was the reply. “ I am glad of it for your sake,” said the king ; “ for 
if he had half my spirit, he would have kicked you downstairs.” 


CHAPTER LIV 

THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON. 1807- 1814 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760-1830 
The Establishment of Joseph Bonaparte in Spain . . x8o8 


Battle of Vimeiro Aug. 3 x, x8o8 

Battle of Corunna J an. 16, X809 

Napoleon's War with Austria . 1809 

Battle of Talavera July 37-38, 1809 

Defence of Torres Vedras J uly 33 , x8i3 

Napoleon's Invasion of Russia 1813 

Battle of Salamanca July 33, 1813 

Battle of Vittoria June 31, X813 

Napoleon driven out of Germany . . ... 18x3 

First Restoration of Louis XVIII 18x4 

War with America 1813— X814 

Battle of Waterloo June x8, x8x5 

Second Restoration of Louis XVIII X815 


I. Napoleon and Spain. 1807 — x8o8. — Napoleon had been gradu- 
ally maturing designs against Spain. The king, Charles IV., was too 
witless to govern, and the queen was living in adultery with Godoy, 
an unprincipIedTavourite who ruled the kingdom. The heir to the 
throne. Ferdinand, d espised his father and hated Godoy. Spain, 
indeed, had been most subservient to Napoleon, and had sacrificed 
her fleets to him at St. Vincent and Trafalgar, but even Godoy 
discovered that Spain received all the loss and none of the advan- 
tages of the alliance, and began to show signs of independence. 
Napoleon resolved to bring Spain entirely under his control, and 
in October 180 7^ in orde r to procure the entry of his troops into the 
c ountry^ sign ed a treaty with Sgmn, ^ which France and Spain 
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were to make a joint attack on Portugal, and to cut it up into 
threjLiWJ^ to be given to Godoy. Napoleon 

then stirred up Ferdinand against his parents, and on this Godoy, 
not knowing that Napoleon had a hand in the matter, obtained 
from the king a proclamation announcing that he intended to bring 
his son to justice. N^ipoleon, partly on the pretence of attacking 
Portupl, and on the pretence of^protecting Ferdinand, sent 
80,606 men into Spain, and in February 1808 placed Murat, his 
brother-in-law and his best cavalry officer, at theijUi^ad. 

2. The of Charles IV. 1808. — On March 17 a 

S panish mob r ose against^odoy, an 4 .th£ old king, Charles IV., 
ab 3 TF^ 31 n 7 av o i^ Before long, however, he repented 

an 3 " declared his aBHication invalid, whilst Ferdinand insisted 
that it was in full force. Napoleon, to whom both father and son 
appealed for support, invited them to Bayonne, where he forced 
thernj^h to .ab dicate. In the meanwhile Murat had entered 
Madrid. On May 2 Madrid rose against him, but the insurrection 
was put down with great cruelty. Napoleon fencied that all resist- 
ance was at an end, but before the end of May the Spanish people, 
town by town and village by village, rose in a national insur- 
rection against the F^^ch, without any one part of the country 
having previous communication with another. Except in his 
relations with England, Napoleon had hitherto had to deal with 
the resistance of governments and armies. He had now to deal 
with a people inspired with hatred of a foreign conquest. It is 
true that the Spaniards were ignorant and backward, and that they 
had no trustworthy military organisation ; but for all that, they 
had what neither the Germans nor the Italians as yet had, the spirit 
of national resistance. 

3. The Capitulation at Baylen. 1808.— In June Napoleon got 
together a certain number of Spaniards at Bayonne who,^ by his 
directions, chose his brother Joseph, hitherto king of Naples, to be 
king qf^Sptain, after which Napoleon sent Murat to repl ace Jos eph 
at Naples. Napoleon also urged firs generals to put down the re- 
^SanoTof the peasants. They pressed forwards victoriously, but 
one of them, .Dugput^.pusblng on too far, was obliged, on July 19, to 
capitulate at Baylen in the Sierra Morena. Joseph had to fly from 
Madrid, and the whole French army retreated behind the Ebro. 

4. Battle of Vimeiro and Convention of Cintra. 1808.— In the , 

preceding winter a French grmynnHfir invaded Portugal, 

and badLj?ccujpied Lisbon, tiiough 

escaped capture by sailing away to the great Portuguese colony of 
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Brazil. Portugal and England were 9I4 allies, and partl y inJi) rder 
tja^deliy£r..£Qrtuga^, par.t^^ m .order to support the resistance of 
Spain, the British ministry, urged olLby Canning, sei3j;,iija aripy to 
^SaiyatJLlWot. The^tfisli Govemnient gave the charge of it to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the best soldier in their service, the victor of 
Assaye and Argaum (see p. 859). Indian service, however, was in 
those days little regarded, and two old officers of no distinction, 
Sir Henry Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, were sent after 
Wellesley to take the command over him as soon as they could 
arrive in Portugal. Meanwhile, on August i. W fi][ lpslev lan ded in 
Mondego Bay. On August 21 he rnmnl^f^lyiiitjlff^^ Tunot af 
Burrard, who arrived just a^ne battle was beginning, 
was enough of a gentleman to let Wellesley remain in command 
till it was fought out, but he superseded him as ^oon as it was over, 
and in spite of Wellesley’s pleadings, refused to follow up the 
enemy. Junot got s ^frly Augusl^^O^ wa s 

allowed by a co nvgalte ir*Mfiii ^^t^C^^^^ return with all his 
army^^^S^fahce^^^^ " 

5: ^ Moore’s Expedition and the Battle of Corunna. 

1808 — 1809. In November 1808 Napoleon entered Spain in person 
to stem the tide of disaster. 'l'he^SpahisR“ frob'ps were patriotic, 
buf they were ill-commanded and undisciplined. Napoleon drove 
them like sheep before him, and, on December 4, entered Madrid. 
The British army^ia Portugal, was mow coinmanded by Sii^Jbhn 
Moore. The Convention of Cintra had been received with 
indignation in England as improperly lenient to the French, and 
Wellesley and his two official superiors had been recalled to give 
an account of their conduct in relation to it. ]V ^r (^who was an 
excellent general, had been ordered to advance to the assistance of 
theSjganiards, when Napoleon burst* mfbT^"^c6uhtry, ""Deemed 
*6^|al^jn^igence, and believing that the Spaniards would fight 
beUer than 'they did, Modre pushed oK reaching Sahagun'^on 
December 23. He there learnt that Napoleon was already hurrying 
back fr om Madrid to crush him. Moore was therefore forced to 
retrCj^^i^but^^lQ^^^l^^^ hhn^fjTof the obsiad^'jan 

the jjoute as to give Napoleon no opportunity of drawing him. to a 
battle. On January i, 1809, Napoleon, thinking Moore^s destruc- 
tion to be a tumcd back, leaving the French 

On January 16 

to fight a battle the embarkation of his men. 

He was himgelf killed, but his army was completely victorious, and 
was brought away in safety to Eng land. 
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6. Aspern and Wagram, 1809.— Napoleon had been recalled 
from Spm^by.jjaw 3 .tbakt.Austria was germing against him. A war 
be^eh France and Austria was the result, and after the indecisive 

on May 21 and 22^^599, the French 
gained a victory at Wa^ r am on July 6. On October 14 th e Trea ty 
gigned, by whirh Jprrifnri^Q cut offlroT^thiT 
Ajustrian Ena^ by a marriage betw^g^ 

Napole on a ndjth^ Ja^ of the . Emperor Francis, Napoleon 

having divorced his wife Josephine on a flimsy pretext, his real 
motive being that she had borne him no children. The English 
Government were not idle spectators of this war. Canning had 
taken in hand the war in Spain. 

7. Walchercn and Talavera. 1809.— Whilst the result of the 
campaign.- ih. Austria was still uncertain, Castlei:eagh sent out an 
ex pedit ion. Jo^ seize Antwerp, in the hope that^ if it succeeded, it 
w oul d compel N apoleon, who was still struggling on the Danube, 
t6"‘“sSia~ part of his army back. Unfortunately, the command 
of the land forces sent out was given to Lord Chatham, the eldest 
son of the great Chatham, who had nothing but his birth to recom- 
mend him, and the command of the fleet to Sir Richard Strachan, 
an officer of no great distinction. Though the expedition did not 
sail till July 28, three weeks after the defeat of the Austrians at 
Wagram, there was still a chance that a successful blow at Antwerp 
might encourage the Emperor of Austria to prolong the struggle. 
The commanders, however, took Flushing and did no more. Time 
was frittered away in senseless disputes between the generaLand 
the admiral, and Antwerp was put in a good state of defence before 
they could resolve how to attack it. According to a popular 
epigram, 

The Earl of Chatham, \Nith his sword drawn 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Straclian ; 

Sir Richard, longing to l)e at ’em. 

Stood wailing for the Earl of C hatham. 


Whilst admiral and general were hesitating, the .trDops._were left .in 
tjie low isle^ pf Wqlch eren, where a fever broke out which swept 
away thousands, and so weakened the constitutions of those who 
recovered that few were fit for active service again. When the 
news of failure reached England, Canning threw all the blame 
on Castlereagh. The two ministers both resigned office and then 
fought-a. duel. The pu ke of Portland, the Prime ^Ministe^ 
broken in health, alsolfesigned, and died shortly afterwards. He 
was succeeded by Perceval, a conscientious but narrow-minded 
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man. W ellesley was Portugal. M<we}imr'«HF»dly 

northwards fr om Lisbon. Hmv^ Soult from^ Opor^ Having 



thus cleared his left flank, he returned to Lisbon and then pushed 
up the valley of the Tagus, intending to co-operate with a Spanish 
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force in an attack on Madrid. At Talavera Wellesley met a Frpnrti 
anny under Marshal Vistefcana ym 

h^llll lIU cliWIWTOie; 1^ defeated the French on July 27. 

OTEer French generals tlireatened to^^^^ and he was 

obliged to fall back on Portugal. Wellesley had indeed learnt the 
lesson that Spanish armies could not be depended on, but otherwise 
he had gained nothingby his victory. The F rench forces in the Pen- 
insula were too overwhelming to be overpowered as yet. Wellesle y 
Wju^r^^arded for his skiH 

8. T orres Vedrasr’^i8i"o i8ii.--1 1^181^ Napoleon made a great 
efTojl..t0.iiriv^the English out of PortuTgal. Though he did not go 
himself into the Peninsula, he ^ sent his best general, j^^ rshal 
had pow under his orders, besides his 
^ £n£;li^.^troQ ps, a number of well-trained Portuguese commanded 
by an Irishman, Marshal Beresford. Even witli tljis addition, how- 
ever, his force was too small to meet Massena in the field, and, in 
order to have in reserve a defensible position, he threw up three 
lines of earthworks across the peninsula which lies between the 
T[aga§j^^LXid the sea. The first was intended to stop Massena for 
a time ; the second to form the main defence after the first had 
been abandoned ; the third to protect the British embarkation, 
if it were found necessary to leave Portugal. Wellington, 
who, whilst these lines were being constructed, was some dis- 
tance in front of them, drew back slowly as Massena advanced, 
so as to prolong the French invasion as much as possible. 
Massena^s army was accordingly half-starved before the ‘ Lines 
of Torres Vedras^ were reached, as Wellington had ordered 
that the crops should be destroyed and the cattle driven off. Yet 
Massena pressed on, fancying that the English were making for 
their ships, as the hatred borne to the French by the Portuguese 
was so deep-seated that not a single peasant informed him of the 
obstacle in front of him. At Busaco, indeed, Wellington turned on 
the French army and checked it for a time, but his numbers were 
not sufficient to enable him to continue his resistance in the open 
field, and hence he continued his retreat to the first line. Ma ssena 
did not even attempt to storm it. Week after week he looked 
helplessly at it whilst his own army w'as gradually wasted by starva- 
tion and disease. MQr.e than 30,000 French soldiers perished,, 
though not a single pitched battle had been fought. At last Massena 
ordered a reteat. Wellijigt.on cautiously followed, and by the spring 

in Portugal. 

9- The Regency and the Assassination of Perceval. i8ix— 
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1812.— Whilst Wellington was struggling with the French, old 
George III. ceased to have further knowledge of joy or sorrow. The 
madness with which he had from time to time been afflicted, settled 
down on him in 1811. The selfish and unprincipled Prince of Wales 
took his place as Regent, at first under some restrictions, but after 
a year had elapsed without any prospect of the king’s recovery, with 
the full powers of a sovereign. It was expected by some that he would 
place his old friends the Whigs in office ; but he had no gratitude 
in his nature, and the current of feeling against reform of any 
kind was now so strong that he could hardly have maintained 
the Whigs in power even if he had wished to do so. Perceval 
was well suited for the Prime Ministership at such a time, being 
as strongly in favour of maintaining the existing state of things 
as the dullest member of Parliament could possibly be. His 
ministry, however, was not a long one. hi 1 812 he was shot dead 
by a lunat i c ^tepp edintathCLHouse of Commons. suc- 

10. NapoleoiTat the Height of Power. i8n.—In the meantime 
Napoleon had been proceeding from one annexation to another. In 
May 180Q he annexed the Papal States ; in Jul y 1810 , the kingdom of 
Holland ; in November iSia the Valais : and in December 1816 tHe 
coast of Germa ny as far a s Ha mburg. The motive which imp^T’ 
nun to these extravagant resolutions was his determination to en- 
force the Continental System in order to ruin England. England was 
not ruined, but the rise of prices caused by Napoleon’s ineffectual 
attempts to ruin her increased the ill-will of the populations of the 
Continent, and strengthened the popular resistance to which he 
ultimately fell a victim. 

11. Wellington’s Resources. 1811.— It was upon the certainty 

of a general resistance to what had now become a real tyranny that 
Wellington mainly calculated. Wellington had, however, on his 
side other elements of success. His English troops had proved 
su perior ... to . equal. numbgXS .ofjrenchnien^ not because 

they were braver, but b ecau se they had more coolness. He had 
therefore been able to draw his men up in a long line only two deepi 
and could yet count on them to baffle the heavy columns with which 
the French were accustomed to charge, by pouring into them a 
steady fire as they approached. Moreover, as the French generals 
were in the habit of quarrelling with one another, it was possible 
to defeat one before another could make up'liis mind to bring up 
his forces to the help of his rival The Spaniards, too, though their 
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armies were bad, made excellent guerillas^ shooting down French 
stragglers and taking every advantage of the ground. So dangerous 
did they make the roads, that when an important despatch was sent 
to France it had to be guarded by i,ooo horsemen. The French 
armies in the field perceptibly decreased, in consequence of the 
necessity of detaching large bodies against the guerillas, 

12. Wellington’s Advance. i8ii— 1812. — In spite of these 
advantages the difference of numbers against Wellington was still 
very great. Yet on May 5, held his own agi^inst^lassena 

at Fuentes d’Onoro. On May 16 Beresford defeated Soult at 
Albuera, whilst earlier in the year, on March 6, Graham had 
defeated Victor at Barrosa. For all that, Wellington was unable 
to retain his advanced position. Massena was indeed recalled 
froiii jipaixL.b.)L.N.apeleon, but two other marshals^Jdarmont and 
Soult, joined to resist the English, and Wellington was obliged to 
retire to Portugal. Before long, however, the two marshals having 
separated, Wellington resolved to attack the two strong fortresses 
of Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo which barred his way into Spain. 
Ciudad Roffigo fell on January 19, 1812, and Badajoz^ on April 6. 
In storming the latter place the slaughter of the British troops 
was tremendous, as Wellington, knowing that, if he delayed, Soult 
would be upon him with superior forces, had not been able to wait 
till all fitting preparations had been made. When at last the 
soldiers burst in they raged madly through the streets, committing 
every species of cruelty and outrage. The_xap.ture pf these two 
fortresses not only secured Portugal against invasion, but also 
made it possible for Wellington to conduct offensive operations in 
Spain. 


13. The Battle of Salamanca. 1812.- Wellington’s task after 
the ca pture pf Badaj nz..waA^Uighiened by the . withdr^iwa] of some 
o f the best of the F ren ch regiments from the Penin^la. At the 
enc Lof ;8iQ^_ the^.Tza.iiA^iexander haH" withdrawn from the Conti- 


nental System, and it was chiefly on this nr count that, in 1811. 

Napoleon prepared tlLe..J5pring of 1812 

hi&~preparatinq<^ ^ppriiarhing cpiDplelion, and-troops^were 
recstljed from Spain to take part in thejittack on the JYar. In June 
N apolee i^ cros sed. the Niemen to invade Russia, in the same 
month, Wellin^ton c^sed th e Coa to in vade ^ p, ain . On July 22 
.y^lUngt^'completeJvdefe^eH dt afteuvliich 

AO ^t^rC (l_Madrid in triumph.^ He pushed on to besiege Burgos, 

Qh^^II^ is a Spanish word m'faning primarily a little war, and so is 
ppplied to peasants or others taking part in a war on a small scale. 
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but the French armies from the south of Spain gathered thickly 
r ound . him, before he could take it,~.anci.Jie was compelled again 
to return J^.^PortugaL The campaign, howeverj, had not been in 
vain^ as the. French, in order 10-S£Cur£Ltheji.o.rth against Wellington, 

i hacL]3€l^..obliged to abandon the south 

i^TNapoIeon in Russia. 1812. — 

Whilst Wellington was gainingground 
in JSpain^^apoleon, at the. head of 

450,000 Of this 

force^lhe main army, consisting of 

380,000 under his own command, was 
to fall upon the Russian army, and 
after destroying it, to dictate peace to 
the Tzar. Jhe Russiaaarmy,-Jiowever, 
being far inferior in, num bers, re- 
tre^jl^whilst Napoleon’s dwindled 
away from desertion or weariness after 
each day’s march. 

r ^che d at tba^gates 

on^ioscowjtbat he was able to fight a 
IxSt^ Of the 380,000 men whom he 
had led over the Niemen he now had 
no more than 145,000 at his disposal. 
He d efeated the*, enemy, indeed, in 
t he blo ody battle which ensued, but 
the Russians,.st.eadily retreated without 
cqnf^jpn, and when Napoleomentered 
Moscow, on Septemb€f^^-4y he- waited 
in vain for any sign of the Tzar’s 
submission. HeJounciJd 
entirely deserted, and on the second 
nigKT^fter his arrival the city was in 
flames, having been set on fire by the 
patriotism of its governor, Rostopchin. 
Grenadier in the time of the It was impossible to feed an army iu 
Peninsular War. ^ destroyed town in the frosts of 

winter, and on October 19 Napoleon started in retreat with the 

100,000 men which were all that were now left. The country 
through which he had to pass had been stripped on his outward 
march, and *he had made so sure of victory that he had provided 
no stores in view of a retreat. On November 6 the frost came 


Grenadier in the time of the 
Peninsular War. 
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down on the doomed army. The remainder of the retreat was 
one long misery. Poor frozen wretches were left behind every 
morning, and tveaklings dropped out to perish every day. Fighting, 
too, there was ; and in the end a bare 20,000, of whom probably 
no more than 7,000 belonged to the original army, staggered out 
of Russia. 

15' Napoleon driven out of Germany and Spain. 1813.— In 
1813 Prussia, hitherto crushed by French exactions, sprang to 
arms, and "allied herself with Russia. Napoleon put himself at the 
head of a heW army to replace the one which he had lost. So great 
had been the loss of life in his wars, that he had now to content 
himself with levying boys, as all those who should now have been 
the young men had been made soldiers before their time and had 
for the most part perished. Yet so great was Napoleon’s genius 
that with this young armv jie_defea t£d..th£Jius.sm and Pri^sian <; 
i n two battl*=^^ and Bautz en. T he defe a ted armies lo oked 

tQ. 4 tistria for aid. Metternich, however, who now governed 
Ajustria as the Emperor’s minister^ feared that if Napoleon were, 
coffipIetiHfy-beat^ Tzar would become too powerful, and he 
therefore, instead of at once joining the allies, asked Napoleon to 
inalieriea^, by giving up. his hold on Germany, but keeping' 
the rest of his dominions. As, however, Napoleon would not yield 
a jot, Au stria jo ined the against him. wnn 

baUle more at commanders of his outlying 

troops wereTieaten, and he \vas himself crushed a t Lebzig. at what 
is known in. Germany as the Battle of the Nations. of 

of,lii§. nrmy as still, held together waJldfiVi^n across 
the Rhine. In Spain Wellington was, no less successful ,On 
June 21 he overthrew King Joseph in the autumn 

the remains of the French army was forced back out of Spain, 
and was struggling for its existence round Bayonne. 

i6. The Restoration of Louis XVIII. 1814. — I n the early 

p^rt nf T«T.| ^nrL 

Napoleon, who opposed them with scanty numbers, was for a 
time even victorious by dashing first at one part of their army and 
then at the other. At last, however, his power of resistance c^ie 
to an end. On March 31 the allies entere d Paris. On April 3 
Napoleon abdicated and was all o^wed toTem^e^^ Wellingtoii, 
wHoTliad b<een ^liSe a dute after the had in the 

meanwhilfi ^ccupied on April 10, not knowing of 

Napols^t^S^dica^^ hfe-de ftiated ..So . u l,t .a.t jfllllflHfiSi -Louis 

the brother of Louis XVI. who had been guillotined 
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(see p. 825), t ^came king of a constitution, known 

the QiarterTTFren^ people had become so weary of war and 
deapotisiH^ that they welcomed the promise of peace and constitij- 
tm i lbeff y. 

17. Position of England. 1814. — The position of England was 
now exceedingly strong. Not only had her wealth, acquired by 
her manufactures, enabled her to supply the continental govern- 
ments with vast sums of money, without which it would have been 
impossible for them to carry on the struggle, but her own army in 
Spain had powerfully contributed to the success of the allies, by 
keeping no less than 300,000 French soldiers away from the 
decisive conflict in Germany and the north-east of F ranee. That she 
was able to accomplish this had been, to a great extent, owing to her 
supremacy at sea. Wellington’s troops were well supplied, because 
vessels from all parts of the globe could arrive safely in the Peninsula 
with provisions for them, whilst the French had to rely on stores 
conveyed with difficulty across hostile territory. England’s mastery 
over the sea enabled her to make good her claims to the retention of 
most of the colonies which she had acquired during the war, though 
she abandoned Java and the Spice Islands to the Dutch, and some 
of the Wtst India Islands to the French. This time, however, there 
was no talk oMbandoning the Cape of Good Hope, which was an 
admirable naval station on the way to India and the East. 

18. War with America. 1812—1814. — Too much power is never 
good for man or nation, and just as Napoleon provoked enemies by 
his Continental System, so did England provoke enemies by her 
Orders in Council (see p. 860). The United States as a neutral nation 
was aggrieved by the action of the British Government in stopping 
American vessels from trading with the Continent, unless they first 
put into British ports, and also by the search exercised on board 
them by British cruisers, and by the dragging out of deserters 
who had forsaken the British for American service. In 1812, 
indeed, the Orders in Council were repealed, but it was then too 
late to avert war, which had already been declared by the United 
States. The American navy was composed of very few ships 
but these were larger and better armed than British ships, 
nominally of the same class. British captains were so certain that 
they could take whatever they tried to take, that they laid their 
ships alongside of American vessels much more powerful than 
their own. The result was that ond British ship after another 
was captured. The tide was turned by Captain Broke of the 
‘ Shannon,’ who courteously invited the captain of the American 
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frigate the ‘ Chesapeake ’ to come out to light in the open sea. This 
time the two vessels were on an equality, and Broke, boarding 
the ‘ Chesapeake,’ took her after an action lasting no more than 
fifteen minutes. The operations on land made no real impression 
on the vast American continent. 'J’hcre was much fighting on 
the Canadian frontier, and in 1814 a large number of the soldiers 
from the late Peninsular army an army which, according to 
Wellington, could go anywhere and do anything -were sent out to 
America. Washington was taken, and the capitol and other public 
buildings destroyed — contrary to the usual praciirc of civilised 
warfare- in re\enge for similar burnings on a smaller scale by 
the Americans in Canada. The Americans were merely stung 
to more vigorous resistance, and the British troops were com- 
pelled to retreat. A British fiotilla on I.ake Champlain was ovei- 
powered. An attack on New Orleans was baffled. On Dcceinbei 
14, 1814, a peace was signed at Ohent, putting an end to thii 
unhappy war. 

1 9. The Congress of Vienna. 1814 1815. I jj\ as a hard matter 
to settle anew the boundaries of Kuropean states after the disturb- 
ances caused by French annexations. In 1814 a Congress met at 
V^ienjaiutD^deckje such questions. S o fa r as its decisions were influ- 
enced by any.princijde at all, they rgst ^on the grounj^ tliat a stronf^ 
barrier must be set up against a renewal of Frenr 4 i auu-re^s i on. 
Not only was the front iec^of France driven back almost to that which 
had cx.Uied.jai 1792, but the old territories of the Dutch Republic and 
the Austrian Netherlands were united under the Prince of Orange 
as king of the Netherlands. Large distiicts on the Rhine, hence- 
forth to be known as Rhenish Prussia, were united to Pnisifia. 
The King of Sardinia not only received back Savoy and Nice, but 
icquired the strip of land which had once been under the Genoese 
Republir. In all else there was a scramble for territory, in winch 
the gjeat Powers were of course the most successful. T he 
got '^Pola nd, though it was kept separate as a constitutional king- 
dom from the rest of Russia. Prussia got lialf of in addi^ 
tion to her new territory on the Rhine. A 1 1 t |-i a got J ,nni li;Lrdy 
an d Veneti a. Italy was again" divided into separate states, and was 
lhii$ rGaHy-piaced under the power of AusUia ; whilst the German 
aspirations after nationality were only nominally satisfied. There 
was to be a German Confederation, and deputies of the rulers of 
the slates composing it were to meet at Frankfort ; but the powers 
of this Confederation were extremely restricted, and Austria and 
HI. 3 L 
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Prussia were too jealous of one another to allow it to work 
harmoniously to any good end. 

20. The Hundred Days. 1815. - In Franc e^ the restored Bourbon 

monarchy soon gave deep offence, by favouring the nobles and clergy, 
and by showing hostility to the ideas which had become prominent 
under the Republic and the Empire. Before long Louis XVUI. 
became w idely unpopular. Napoleon watched the movement with 
pleasure, and, escaping from Elba, landed on the coast of France. 
The soldiers sent to capture him w'ent over to his side, and on March 
21 he j‘cachc(l J^ iris and was- -again -Emperor of the The 

short reign which followed is knowm as ‘The Hundred Days.^ He 
offered to the allies to remain at peace, but they refused to listen to 
him, believing that he only w^anted to prepare for w\ar, and that the 
longer they w’aited the more difficult it would be to suppress, him. 
All four Powders, therefore, England, Prussia, Austria and Russia, 
prepared for a fresh struggle, but Austria and Russia w ere far off, 
and an English anny under W ellington an d a Prussian army under 
Bliicher were in the Netherlands before the other two allied armies 
\^jrg m idv. The English occupied the right and the Prussians the 
lc|\^ a lon^ line mTront of Brussels. 

2 1. Triie Waterloo Campaign. — On June 15 Napoleon crossed 

the^frontjer. |jds plan^w^as to beat the Prussians first, and then, 
driving them off towards Germany, <0 turn upon the English and to 
oymyhelm thcin w'ith superior numbers. .On the i6th, whilst he 
sent Ney to keep in check the English at Q ugtre Brgs, he defeated 
t lm Prussian s detached Gij^uchy to follow^ them up, 

so as to keep them from coming to the help of Wellington. On the 
i8 th he ajtacked W ellington himself at W9 , t erloo._^ Wellington, 
knowing that the Prussians intended, in spite of Grouchy’s pursuit, 
to come to his help, and that his own numbers were inferior to those 
of^NjipgJiedn, had to hold out against all attacks during the early 
part^of the day,' without attempting to deliver any in return. He 
was well served by the tenacity of his mi.xed army, in w^hich Bluish 
soldiers fought side by side with Nctherlanders, Hanoverians and 
Brunswickers. The farm of Hougoumont in advance of Wellington’s 
right centre was heroically defended. In vain the French columns 
charged upon the British squares, and the ¥ rench artillery slaughtered 
thj^jnen as^ In vain, too, the French cavalry dashed 

againsTTfi^m.. As the men dropped their* comrades closed their 
ranks, fighting on with sadly diminished numbers. At last a black 
line w as seen on the horizon, and that black line, was the I^russian 
army^^ Napoleon taken in flank by the Prussians made one last 



desperate charge on the English squares^ Then Wellington gave 
the order to advance. The French army, crushed between two 
force^ ^ssolved into a fl ying mob. 

22. The Second Restoration of Louis XVIIl. The fillies fo'- 
lowed hard upon the Ijeatcn enemy and entered Paris in triumph. 
N'apoleon took refuge in the ‘ Bcllerophon,’ an English ship of war. 
]5y the decision of the four great Powers he was removed to St. 
Helena , where he was guarded by the English till his deat h,in.;82i . 
Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne of France, and Europe at' 
last enjoyed the peace which it had longed for. The French terri- 
tory was restricted to the limits of 1792. . A heavy fine was also 
imposed upon France, troops belonging to each of the four Powers 
being left in occupation of French fortresses till the money was 
paid. ' 
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LEADING DATES 


Rei«n of George III., 1760-1820 
Reign of George IV., 1820 1830 


Abolition of t' e Income-Tax 1816 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 1817 

The ‘ Manchester Massacre ' and the Six Acts . . . 1819 

Death of George III. and Accession of George IV. Jan. 29, 1820 

Peel Home Secretary 1821 

Canning Foreign Secretary . • il22 

lird of Liverpool’s Prime Ministerthip . . Feb. 17, 182; 


T. The Corn-Law and the Abolition of the Property Tax. 
1815 -1816. When the wjir came to an cud thcj*e was a^^eiieral 
( ^pi^ct ation in En<^land that peace and plenty would flourish together. 
OuitGiry to^cxpcctatiQn’ the first years of peace were marked by deep 
ai^^^Uural and manufacturing distress. In 1815 Parliament, at, 
tliat lime almost entirely filled with landowners, nnssorj j| ^ oru^liLW 
forbiddmg:.^U)«-44iipoi:tajiQjiJof the price , of 

whea^ reached 8oj*. a quarter . The law was, however, inoperative, 
bec^iie'ilie pf'ic.e‘oi wfiSt7 instead of reaching 86.y., fell steadily. 
The cesbut ten "of "ex pencil tu re upon war had thrown large numbers 
of men out of employment, and there was, consequently, less 
money spent m the purchase of food. Th^e fiill in the price of 

3 L 2 
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corn injured landowners the more because it had been excessively 
high in the last years of the war, and they had consequently 
spent money in reclaiming from the waste a great extent of 
land just good enough to produce sufficient corn to pay expenscb 
when corn was very dear, but not good enough to produce 
sufficient corn to jKiy expenses when corn was cheaj). In-i8i6 
a bad hiu'vest came, which ndded je^ the Icisses of the agriciil- 
turists. In such a time of distress the burden of the war-taxes was 
sorely felt, and in i8i6 the House of Commons insisted on the 
abolition of the income-tax (see p. 840), which had been imjjosed 
by Pitt only for. the duration of the war, and the Covernmeiit was 
obliged, much against its will, to abandon it. 

' '2. Manufacturing Distress. 1816. — I n 1816 . a.j3ad..liarvcst s.eiU 

improve the condition ofagri- 
aihurists^jlS^lhj^JindJpulJLttje ciiu^_ tq^^ The ret urn of high 
pne^ -fur foqch^ seriously affected the condition of the artisans in 
the manufactories, who were at this time suffering from other causes 
as well. llLthc war-time England had had almost a monoppl}' on 
tlKli'OiUincnt for its ^^arcs, because few meh cared to build factories 
for the production of wares, ^\hcn they might at any time be burnt 
or destroyed by a hostile army. This danger was now at an end, 
and as foreign nations began to increase their own produce, the 
demand for English goods diminished. The want of emplo)meiit 
for labour which had diminished the demand at home for food 
also diminished the demand at home for manufac.tures. In 1816, 
accordingly, ihcie was widely s])iead manufacturing distress in 
England. Jjankruptcics were frequent, and thousand:: of workmen 
lost their cm[)loynicnt. 

j. The _Factory-System. 1815 1816. - 1 'here was no inibla 
I system of education for the poor, and the artisans had no means ot 
learning what \vere the real causes of their misery. TlieTactoj ) - 
system, which had grown up since the introduction of improved 
machinery, had spread discontent amongst the workers. Manu- 
facLLircrs, anxious only to make money, w^cre careless of the lixes 
and health of their workers, and there was no law intervening to 
secure more humane actum. London jiarishes often sent off waggon- 
loads of pauper children to the cotton mills in Yorkshire and 
Lanc asliire in order that they might be relieved of the exiiense of 
maintaining them, and tlie unfortunate children w’erq frequently 
compelled to work, even at the age of six, fifteen or sixteen hours a 
day. (irown-up men and women found much of their work taken 
from them by the labour of the children, who were practically 
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slaves, and they themselves, if they got work at all, had to 
lal)()ur for exceedingly long hours for exceedingly small wages. 
When, as in 1816, large numbers failed to get any woik what- 
ever, the starving multitude threw all the blame on the em- 
ployers. 

4. The Radicals. 1816— t8i7. —Towards the end of i8x6 riots 

broke out in, jiuiny^ilaces, which were only put down by soldiers. 
In maiiy places the rioters directed their violence against machinery, 
to th£ existence of which they attributed their misery, y.gme men 
of better education laid all the blame upon the existing political 
syjitm \vhich placed power entirely in the hands of the rich, and 
called for complete and ‘radical’ reform, somctjmcs.aijking that 
iUisbi^uld bc,..effcctQd by violence. These men were, in conse- 
quence, styled ‘ Radicals,’ and were looked upon as inspired— as 
indeed they weie -with the ideas of the French Revolutionists. 
In December, 1816,, tliexe, -was in London a riot, tJic ‘ Spa- 

fit-l(js riot.’ which was, however, repressed without difficulty. In 
the beginning of 1817. a. nunil^r of secret committees were formed, 
and the most extensive changes demanded. 

5. Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 1817 1818.— 

'The (iovernment was frightened. Its leading members were i.ord 
lj\crpool, the Prime Minister, Lord Castlcreagh, the Foreign 
Secretary, ancT” Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, who had 
been formerly Prime Minister as Mr. Addington (see p. 843). 
They had all been engaged in combating the French Revolutionary 
ideas, and, when they saw these ideas making head in ICngland, 
they could not think of any way to deal with them other than 
forcible repression. They had sufficient influence to carry ihiough 
Parliament Rills for the suspensjon^aLjUilfi.JLl-x^ Act 

till the following year, and for the prevention of seditious meetings, 
the penalty of death being imposed on those who being engaged, in 
such a meeting refused to disper se. The (government ignored 
tlic part whicli physical distress played in promoting disturbances. 
In Manchester, indeed, the dissatisfied workmen contented them- 
selves with the simple expedient of marching in a ])()dy on foot to 
present a petition to the Regent, and as each petitioner took with 
him a blanket to keep himself warm, tlic expedition has been known 
as ^he ‘ thft ’ The Blanketeers were, how- 

c\'er, stopped’ on the way, and never even approached the Regent. 
There was a talk afterwards of a rising in arms, but such designs, 
'whatever they may really have been, were frustrated by the arrest 
of the ringleaders. Only in Nottinghamshire did they actually 
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lead to violence. There a certain Branclrclh, at the head of a 
party, seized arms, and shot dead a man who opposed him. 
Happily in 1817 there was a better harvest. The price of corn Ml 
and trade revived. Work was again to be had, and the spirit of 
was quieted for a time. On March 1818^ thp 
Habea|^^Ci^pus^A^ force, and has never since 

been suspended in Engljind. 

’' 67 '^A‘Tmie of Prosperity. 1818—1819.— The return of pros- 
perity was not confined to England. So marked were the peaceful 
tendencies of France that in J8i8^ a pqnj^ress of tlic four Powers 
whose soldiers occupied*' Trench fortresses was held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and it was resolved to withdraw the garrisons. In 
Engteftd, in 1819, Mr. Peel, a rising member of Parliament on the 
Tory side, recommended the resumption of cash payments by the 
Han k of E ngland (sec p. 835), and^^so pniclv improved was the 
financial position of the Government, that a Bill embodying his 
suggestions was carried, and in 1821 the Bank of England ceased 
to refuse to' change its notes for gold. 

7. ' Renewal of Distress. 1819. —The prosperity of 1818 had given 
rise to speculative over-production of manufactures, witirthe result 
that more goods were produced than were needed by consumers. 
Production was therefore limited in 1819, and there was again 
great distress amongst the artisans. Large numbers of those who 
suffered had come to the conclusion that their condition would 

s never be improved till pow^rw’as placed in the hands of the masses 
' by a sweeping measure of Parliamentary reform. Their cau^e had 
jbeen advocated in the press by Cobbett,the author of hard-hitting, 
[plain-spoken pamphlets, calling for a complete transference of 
pi:)litical power from the landowners to the masses. This remedy 
for the evils of the time w’as supported on the platform by Hunt, 
usually known as ‘Orator^ Hunt, w'ho, whilst stirring up his 
audiences to violence, took care to keep his own person out of 
danger, and in Parliament by Sir Francis Burdett, whose advocacy 
of a universal sufifrage met with few^ supporters in the House of 
Commons. 

8. The ‘Manchester Massacre.* 1819.— Te-support these 
^'ip^sa vast meeting of a t least.. 50, 000 gathered on August 16, 
i§iQ^ in .SL..Pet£r?s^F|qM jn Manchester, where an address w^as 
1 ? -.be. delivered by Hunt. The magistrates ordered the arrest of 
Hunt in the midst of the vast crowd of his supporters. A party 
pf nIP'uiited Yeomanry, attemptibg to efTect his capture, was soon 
broken up, and the isolated soldiers were subjected to jeers and 
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insults. The magistrates then sent Hussars to support the 
Yeomanry. The Hussars charged, and the weight of disciplined 
soldiery drove the crowd into a huddled mass of shrieking fugitives, 
pressed together by their efforts to escape. When at last the 
ground was cleared many of the victims were piled up on one 
another. Five or six deaths was the result, and the number of 
wounded was considerable. The ‘ Manchester Massacre/ as it was 
called, opened the eyes of many whose hearts had hitherto been 
callous to the sufferings of the discontented artisans. Men 
hitherto content to argue that social and economical difficulties 
could not be solved by giving power to the ignorant masses began 
to criticise the 'ineptitude of the magistrates, who might have 
avoided all violence by arresting Hunt either before or after the 
meeting, and to ask themselves whether a system could be justified 
which led to the dispersal of meetings of peaceable citizens by 
armed soldiers. 

9. The Six Acts. 1819.— The Gavexnment, on the other 

hand, took a harsh view of the conduct, not of the magistrates, but 
of Jllfij;u:0wd. ‘‘ Every meeting for Radical reform,” wrote a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, was not merely a seditious attempt to under- 
mine the existing constitution and Government by bringing it into 
contempt, but it was an overt act of treasonable conspiracy against 
that constitution of Government, including the king as its head 
and bound by his coronation oath to maintain it.” Lord Eldon, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, 
warmly supported this view of the case, and, as ^soon as Parliament 
m et, six meas ures, usually knowp^^g,^^ rapidly 

passe 3 C harmless or even beneficial. The 

harshest was the one directed against public meetings. With the 
exception of such as were summoned by official persons, ‘.all 
meetings for the consideration of grievances in Church and State, 
or for the purpose of preparing petitions . . . except in the parishes 
. , . where the individuals usually reside,’ were forbidden. To 
prevent any attempt to introduce inflammatory appeals from cel^ 
brated persons brought from a distance the presence of strangers 
^thesj e^localmeje lings was pro hibited. 

10. Death of George III. and the Cato-Street Conspiracy. 
1820.— On Tanuary 2Q. 1820, George II I, died. As the new king, 
hi^oa -George IV., had for many years been acting as regent, 
the change was merely nominal. Th^ same .ministers remained in 
office, and the same policy was pursued. The attempt to make 
difficult the free expression of opinion gave rise to secret con- 
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spiracies, and there were undoubtedly many discontented persons 
ilnTie country ready to use violence to gain their ends. A certain 
Tliistlewood, w ith about thirty other persons, proposed to murder 
the whol e Cabinet when assembled at dinner on February 23. Xhfi. 
rpnspiracy was betrayed^, and the conspirators, who met in a loft 
iiiXaJLaJSlreet,.-were seized, and their leaders executed. For a time * 
the ‘ Manchester Massacre ^ was forgotten, and many who had felt 
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for the victims of the soldiery now execrated all reformers as 
supporters of assassins. 

n. Queen Caroline. i820-i82i.-In^§5,.George IV. had 
n^arripH rarnlinft of Brun swick. F fom the beginning he had treated 
her shamefully, and the_pair were separated after the birth of an 
only .child,, the PrincekJijwjiQUe. In 1816 this Princess, the 
heiress to the throne, was married to Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg, .aiid._iD„i8i7_she died in child-bcd. She had been very 
popular, and hopes had been entertained that when she came to 
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reign she would establish at Court a purer life. Her death accord- 
ingly caused a general gloom. When (ieorge IV. came to the 
throne attention was publicly called to his degrading vices. To his 
wife, who had been leading an indiscreet and probably a discredit- 
able life on the Continent, he refused to allow the position or even 
the title of a queen. In 1820, when she returned to meet any 
charges that might be brought against her, she received a most 
enthusiastic greeting from the populace, the general feeling being 
tnat, even if her conduct had been as bad as her husband said, 
his own had been so base that he had no right to call her in 
question. The njinjsters, indeed, introduced into the House of 
Lor^jaJiill to dissolve her marriage and to deprive her of the 
title of queen, but the majority in its favour was so small that 
, they had to abandon it. The queen’s popularity, however, deserted 
hfijL-vvheii^-sheLaccei^^^ a grant of money from the miai^ers who 
had attacked hexj^amijn^l^^^ 

12. The Southern Revolutions. 1820— 1823.— -In Spain P'erdi- 
nand VII., and in Naples Ferdinand I., had been ruling despotically 
auj^afshly. In 1820 the armies in both countries rose ag.iinst 
the kings and established the same democratic constitution in 
both. Metternich, the Austrian minister, called on the great Powers 
of Europe to put down what he held to be a pernicious example 
to all other countries, l^ssia and Prussia supported him, and, 
rn^LCting in congress at Troppau, called on England and France to 
join them against the Neapolitans. Louis XV III.> on the part of 
f ranqe^tt empted to mediate, ajnd though Castlereagh, the Pmglish 
Foreign Secretary, warmly disapproved of revolutions, he protested 
against Metternich’s view that the great Powers had a right to 
interfere to suppress changes of government in smaller states. In 
1 821 t he congress removed to Laibach, an^dLaU-Austrian army 
lurched u^n Naples. The Neapolimn jirmy ran away, and the 
A ustrians res tart T'erdinand I. A military revolution which took 
place in the kingdom of Sardinia was crushed at the same time. 
In 182 3 a French army enteredLSpajja andxestoredEerdinand .VH. 
Both at Naples and in Spain the restored kings were vindictively 
c ruel to those who had driven them from power. 

13. Castlereagh and Canning. 1822-1826.— -Castlereagh did 

not live to work out the policy which he had announced in the 
protest laid by him before the congress of Troppau. Tp in a 
moment of insanity, he committed suicide. IHs, ^ .uc cess or was 
GSfillgfi.-Cannmg. T^^erg was no great difference in the substance 
of the policy of th e two ha j jupport^ed^tii e doctr ine of 
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na^onal independence against Napoleon, and both were readv to 
support It against the allied Powers whose union was popularly 
th ough ■in forrectry, known as the Holy Alliance, Castlereagh 
however, was anxious to conciliate thb greSl^wers '^much as 
possible, and confined his protests to written despatches, which 
secret ; whereas Canning took pleasure in defvini; 
Metternich and openly turned him into ridicule in th? eyes oUhe 
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boastfully, a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old.’’ Such claptrap revealed the lower side of his character ; 
but in 1826 he showed that he could act promptly as well as speak 
foolishly. A constitutional government having been established in 
Portugal, Spain, backed by France, threatened to invade Portugal. 
Canning at once sent British troops to secure Portugal, and the 
danger was averted. 

14. National Uprising in .Greece. 1821— 1826.— The object of 

the revolutionists in Spain nnd Italy had been constitutional 
change. An almost simultaneous rising in (keece aimed at 
national independence. Turkish government was . a cruel 

despotism^^ and in 1821^ there was a rising in the Peloponnesus or 
Morea. Turks and Greeks were merciless to one another. The 
Turks massacred Greeks, and the (ireeks gave no quarter to 

The Greeks had the advantage of a well-equipped ship- 
ping, and could hold their own at sea. In 1822 two great Turkish 
armies were sent to conquer the insurgents in the land, but one 
was" driven back by the defenders of Missolonghi in yl^tolia, the 
otli^was sfafved out hnd perished in the mountains of Argolis. 
TR 5 Sultan "Mahmoud appealed for help to Mehemet Ali, the 
Pasha of Egypt, who had practically made himself almost in- 
dependent of the Sultan, and Mehemet Ali sent to his help an 
Egyptian army under his own adopted son Ibrahim Pasha. In 1824 
I bx^him conquered Crete, and in 1825 landed in Peloponnesus, 
where he did his best absolutely .to exterminate the population by 
slaughtering the men and sending olf the women to be sold into 
slavery. In 1826^ whilst Ibrahim was wasting Peloponnesus, the 
Turks captured Missolonghi, and in 1827 they, reduced the Acropolis 
of Athens. "Canning had all along sympathised with the Oeeks, 
but” Metternich opposed him in all directions. Canning ac- 
cordingly turned to Russia, where Nicholas had succeeded his 
brother Alexander I. in 1825, and in 1826 he and the new Tzar 
came to an agreement that Greece should be freed from the direct 
government of the sultan, but should be required to pay him a 
trlbiiteV 

15. Peel as Home Secretary. 1821— 1827.— Whilst Canning 
won credit for the ministry by a popular direction of foreign 
affairs. Peel— who had succeeded Sidmouth as Home Secretary 
in 1821— won credit for it by his mode of dealing with domestic, 
dTffiaJTtTes. When he came into office a deep feeling of distrust 
^efsted' between the rich and the poor. The rich were in a statdj 
of panic, fearing every political movement amongst the mass of{ 
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jlheir fellow-countrymen as likely to produce a renewal in England 
iof the horrors of the French Revolution. The poor, on the other 
iiand, attributed the misery resulting from economical causes, or 
even from the badness of the weather, to the deliberate machina- 
tions of the rich. What was wanted at that time was, not to 
bring classes into more violent collision by attemiiting to rcToi lu 
rarliament in a democratic direction, but to soften down the irri- 
tation between them by a series of administrative and economic 
reforms, which should present Parliament as a helper rather than 
as a contriver of fresh methods of repression. Peel was, of all 
men, the best fitted to take the lead in such a work. He had no 
sympathy with hasty and sweeping change, but he had an open 
mind for all practical improvements. Sooner or later the force of 
reasoning made an impression on him, and he was never above 
avowing- what with some people is themost terrible of confessions - 
that he had changed his mind. 

16. Criminal Law Reform. 1823.— The reform of the criminal 
law had long been advocated in vam by two large-minded 
members of the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Sir James Mackintosh. As the law stood at the beginning of the 
(enturynp lqs„s than two hundred crime.'a were punishable bydcat,h. 
Anyone, for instance, who stole fish out of a pond, who hunted in 
tlic king’s forests, or who injured Westminster Bridge, was to be 
hanged. Sometimes these harsh laws were put in force, but more 
'often juries refused to convict even the guilty, preferring rather to 
perjure themselves by delivering a verdict which they knew to be 
untrue than send to death a person w’ho had merely committed a 
trivial offence. Again and again the House of Commons had 
voted for an alteration of the law, but the House of Lords had ob- 
stinately refused to pass the Bills sent up to them with this object. 
In 1823 Peel brought in Bills Jor the abolition of the death penally 
for about a hundred crimes, and the House of Lords at last gav e 
way, now’ that the abolition w as recommended by a minister. 

17. Huskisson and the Combination Laws. i82if— 1825. -- ■ 

Rcfoims were the more easily made because the distress which 
had prevailed earlier was now at an end. J^cUA'hI of 

commerce began, and in 1824 and 1825 there was great prosperity. 
Vn the struggle which had long continued bctweeii master- 
inanufaclurcrs and their workmen, the workmen had frequently 

( ombined together in trades-unions to impose terms upon the 
masters, and had attempted to enforce their demands by striking 
work. Combinations between workmen were, however, illegal till 
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in 1824, at the instance of Joseph HumC; a rising economical 
reformer, and with the warm'**sugport ^ of Huskisson, ,the 
P resident of the Board of Trade, the laws against combina- 
t ions were rjg p(eigi,led, though in 1825, in consequence of acts of 
vlolerioedone by the workmen against unpopular masters, a 
further act was passed making legal all combinations both of 
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r nasters and m en, if entered on for the purpose of fixing wages, but 
illegal if entered on for any other purpose. 

18. Robinson’s Budgets. 1823—1825 — This attempt to give 
freedom to labour was accompanied by steps in the direction of 
freedom of trade. Robinson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
supported by Huskisson, employed the surplus given him by the 
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prosperity of the country to reduce the duties on some imports. It 
was but little that was done, but it was the first time since Pitt s 
commercial treaty with P' ranee that a government showed any 
signs of perceiving that Englishmen would be better off by the 
removal of artificial difficulties in the way of their trade with other 
nations. 

19. The End of the Liverpool Ministry. 1826 1827. —Though 
the ministry was in name a Tory ministry, it was far from being 
united on any subject. Some of its members, like the Chancellor, 
Lord Eldon, continued to detest all reforms, thinking that they 
must ultimately lead to a catastrophe ; whilst other ministers, like 
Canning, Peel, and Huskisson, were in favour of gradual reforms, 
though there were some particular questions on which even the 
reformers were not in agreement. So discordant a ministry could 
hardly have been kept together but for the tact and easy nature of 
its hea d, the Earl of L iverpool, who allowed the ministers to argue 
against one another in Parliament even on important subjects. On 
February 17, 1827, Liverpool was incapacitated from public service 
by an attack of apoplexy, and it was by that time evident that 
llie two sections of the Cabinet would not be able to serve together 
under any other leader. Whatever differences there might be 
about details, the main difference between the two sections can 
be easily described. On the one hand, the improj^ressiye section 
not only disliked the idea of changing institutions which had proved 
themselves useful in past times, but also shrank from giving way 
to increased popular control over Parliament, or to any violent 
popular demand for legislation. On the other hand^JJxe..prQgre^ 
Isive section, though hardly prepared to allow the decisions of 
iPafTuiment lo be influenced by popular pressure, was yet in some 
jsympathy with the popular feeling on subjects ripe for legislation. 

20. Burns, Byron, and Shelley.— As usually happens, the 

strong opinions which prevailed amongst politicians were reflected 
in the literature of the time. Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman, 
whose first verses were written in I77S> accordance with 

the precursors of the French Revolution- jn his love of nature and 
his revolt against traditional custom, and too often in his revolt 
against traditional morality. The often-quoted lines 

1 he rank ib but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that, 

show the same contempt for class distinctions as inspired the 
writings of Rousseau. Whilst, however, Rousseau looked to the 
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good sense of the masses to remedy the evils of the time, Burns 
turned hopefully to the work and sturdiness of individual men to 
heal the evils caused by the inordinate value placed on social 
rank. The honour paid to the free development of individual 
character was, in fact, the characteristic of the English -and Scottish 



Sir Walter Scott : from a painting by Colvin Smith. 

revolt against existing order, as opposed to the honour paid by the 
French Revolutionists to, the opinion of the community. Byron, 
whose first poems were printed in 1806, but whose first great work — 
tKeTTrst two cantos of Childe appeared in 1812, embodied 

this form of revolt in his works as well as in his life in a very 
different fashion from that of Burns. Breaking loose himself from 
moral restraints, he loved to glorify the characters of those who 
set at defiance the order of civilised life. In 1824 he died of fever 
at Missolonghi, fighting for Greek independence. Shelley ,, w hose 
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poems range from 1808 to his early death by drowning in 1822, had 
a gentler spirit. All human law and discipline seemed to him to 
be the mere invention of tyrants, by which the instinctive craving 
of the soul for beauty of form and nobility of life was repressed. 

21. Scott and Wordsworth.—On the other hand two great 
poets,. SCPtt . and Wpr^^ worth, upheld the traditions of the ancient 
order of society. ScottT first grek t poem, T/ie Lay of the Last 
appeared in 18057 In 1814 he deserfed'^ poetry for the 
writing of the Waverley Novels. His mind was filled with reverence 
for the past life of his 
country, and this he set 
forth in verse and prose 
as no other writer has 
done. Yet Scott’s works 
may be quoted in sup- 
port of the doctrine that 
no considerable move- 
ment^of tliidught can 
1^1^ its "greatest qpj 
])oncnts unaffected, and 
the better side of the 
revolutionary upturning, 
its preference of the 
natural to the artificial, ■ 
and of the liumblc to the 
exalted, inspired thebest 
woik of Scott. 1 1 is 
imaginative love for the 
lieath-clad mountains of 
his country, and his skill 
in depicting the pathos . 
and the humour of the ' 

lowly, stood him in Wordsworth at the ag^e of 28 : from a portrait by 
1 .11 1. Hancock in I he National Portrait Gallery. 

better stead than his 

skill in bringing before his readers the chivalry and the pageantry 
of the past. As^ it was with Scott so it was with Wordsworth 
whose first poetry was published in 1793. The early promise of the 
French. Revolution filled him with enthiisTasmT but it s^£xcesscs 
disgusted him, and he soon became an attached admirer of the 
institutions of his country. It was not this admiration, however, 
which put the stamp of greatness on his work, but his open eye 
fixed, even more clearly than Scott’s, upon the influences of nature 
nr. 3 
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upon the human mind, and a loving sympathy with the lives of 
the poor. 

22. Bentham.-- In politics and in law the same influences were 
felt as in literature. As the horror caused by the French Revolu- 
tion cleared away, there arose a general dis«atk<actk>n with the 
existing tendency to uphold what exists merely because it exists. 
T he dis satisfaction thus caused found support in the writings of 
Jernny Bentham, who busied himself from 1776 to his death in 1832 
with sugjgpstions of legal and political reforni. Like Voltaire 
anSTTRe^French encyclopedists, he asked that legislation might be 
rational, and he sought a basis for rational legislation in the doc- 
trine of utility. Utility he defined to be ‘ that property in any object 
where by it ten ds "g pTfoduce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or 
happmessTor to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil, or un- 
happmF^tbTlie party whose interest is considered.’ ^ The object 
which Bentham desired, therefore, has been summed up in the 
pj^ase'* t he L^reatcs t h^giness.Q£.tUeLgreatest number,’ and though 
in pursuit of this Bentham and his disciples often left out of sight the 
satisfaction of the spiritual and emotional parts of man’s complex 
nature, they undoubtedly did much to clear away an enormous 
quantity of mischievous legislation. It was in a kindred spirit that 
Romilly, Mackintosh and Peel urged on the modification of the 
criminal law, and it was hardly likely that a movement of this kind, 
when once begun, would be soon arrested. 
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THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 


CHAPTER LVI 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

1827-1832 

LEADING DATES 

Reign of George IV., i8jo 1830 
Reign of William IV., 1830-1837 


Canning Prime Minister April 10, 1827 

Goderich Prime Minister Aug. 8, 1827 

Battle of Navarino Oct. 20, 1827 

Wellington Prime Minister Jan. 9, 1828 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts .1828 

Catholic Emancipation Act 1829 

Death of George IV. and Accession of William IV. . . 1^30 

Lord Grey’s Ministry 1830 

Introduction of the Reform Bill .... March z, 1831 

The Reform Act becomes Law .... Jan. 7, 


I. Questions at Issue. 1827.- During the latter years ’of 
Liverpool’s Prime Ministership two questions had been jcomijug 
into prominence : the one that of Catholic emancipation by the a j- 
mission of Catholics to Parliament and to offices of state ; t lie ptb fir 
tjiat of Pa rliamentary reform, with a view to diminish the power of 
the landowners over elections to the House of Commons, and 
T grt mn s fer litl Psas^ of their power to enlarged constituencies. 
Of the leading statesmen Wellington and Peel were opposed to 
both the proposed f$:hanges ; Canning was in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, but opposed to Parliamentary reform ; jwhilst the 
Whigs, the most noteworthy of ivh^m House 

of Lords, and Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, were fiwourable to both. 

3M 2 
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2. Canning Prime Minister. 1827. — ^fore Liverpool left office 

a resolution jn favour of Catholic emancipation was defeated in the 
Houie^Tommons By the^^^^ majority of four, andalrnost imme- 
diately afterwards Canning, who. fead spoken and voted for it, was 
qpprkinfpH ^yjiTlf Scvcn of tihc fomefTt^^ 

We ^ l ^ngrtmiai^d P^el, refused to serve under him. On the other hand 
he obtaTned the support of the Whigs, to a few of whom office was 
sfior^ afterwards given. The Whigs had been long unpopular, 
on account of the opposition which they had offered to the war 

with France even 
whilst Wellington 
• was conducting his 
great campaigns in 
the Peninsula ; but 
they had now a 
chance of recovering 
public favour by as- 
sociating themselves 
with domestic re- 
forms. There can 
hardly be a doubt 
that Canning’s min- 
istry, if it had lasted, 
could only have main- 
tained itself by a 
! more extended ad- 
mission of the Whigs 
to power. Canning’s 
healrtjjSasJlfljKfiyer, 
falTing. a nd 911 Au^^u st 
8LJi^died, having 
been Prime Minister 
for less than four 
months. 

3. The Battle of Navarino and the Goderich Ministry. 1827. - 

C anning was succeeded by Goderich^ had as Mr. 

Rob jpson (see p. 886 ],^ 15 cey^arr^^ of the Exghccpier. H is 
colleagues quarrelled with one another, and Goderich was too weak 
a man to settle their disputes. Before the end of the year news 
arrived which increased their differences. On July 6, whilst 
Canning still lived, a treaty had been signed in London between 
England. France^, jmcL J^u&sia. binding the three powers to offer 
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mediation between the Turks and the Greeks, and, in the event of 
either party rejecting their mediation, to put an end by force to the 
struggle which was goingjDn. Instructions were sent to Codrington, 
the admiral commahHmg the Mediterranean fleet, to stop supplies 
coming into (ireece from Turkey or Egypt, but to avoid hostilities. 
On September 9 a fleet composed of Turkish and Egyptian ships, 
laden with men and supplies, reached Navarino, close to the ancient 
l^ylos, in the south-west of Peloponnesus. Codrington arrived 
two days later, and was afterwards joined by French and Russian 
squadrons. The combined fleet compelled the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet to remain inactive. On land, however, Ibrahim (see p. 884), 
who commanded the army transported in it from Egypt, proceeded 
deliberately to turn the soil of Peloponnesus into a desert, slaying and 
wasting as he moved. On October 20, the allied admirals, unwilling 
to tolerate the commission of such brutalities, entered the Bay of 
Nav arino, in w hich twenty-two centuries before Athenians and Lace- 
dliemonians had contended for the masteiy.^v.^j£un was fired from a 
Turkish ship, and a battle began in which half of the Egyptian fleet 
vv m, destr^ ed, and the reitiainder submitted. The victory made 
G igek in depengence""pdsslBTe. There can be 1 i ttl ^doiiKtlMf '^C-afn- 
ning, if he hrtd^iiTedT^wotrkh have been overjoyed at the result. 
Goderich and his colleagues in the ministry could not agree whether 
Codrington deserved praise or blame. There were fresh quarrels 
amongst them, and, on December 21, ‘Goody Goderich,’ as the 
wits called him, went to the king to complain of his opponents. 
George IV. told him to go home and take care of himself. It 
is said that on this the Prime Minister burst into tears, and that 
the king offered him his pocket handkerchief to dry them. On 
January 9, x8 28._ Gode r ich forinaU y.j:g^gJl^d. 

4. Formation of the Wellington Ministry. ite8.— The Duke 
Q_f Wellington became Pr ime.Jdioisl&ri and Peef again becarne 
Home Secretary and the leading minister in the "ITduse of 
Commons. The new ministry, from which the Whigs^were 
rigorously excluded, was to be like Lord Liverpool’s one, in which 
Catholic emancipation was to be an open question, each minister 
being at liberty to speak and vote on it as he thought fit. Those 
who supported it, of whom Huskisson was one, were now known 
as Canningites, from their attachment to the principles of that 
minister. It was, however, unlikely that the two sections of the 
ministry would long hold together, especially as the question of 
i^ar]iamentary reform was now rising into importance, and the 
Canningites showed a disposition to break away on this point 
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from Wellington and Peel, who were strongly opposed to any 
change in the constitution of Parliament. 

5. Lord John Russell and Parliamentary Reform. 1819— 
1828. — The cause of Parliamentary reform had suffered much 
from the sweeping nature of the proposals made after the great war 
by Hunt and Sir Francis Burdett (see p. 879). In 1819 the question 
was taken up by a young Whig member . Lord Iohn„R.u ssell, who 
perceived that the only chance of prevailing with the House of 
Commons was to ask it to accept much smaller changes than 
those for which Burdett asked, and thought that, whilst it would 
not listen to declarations about the right of the people to man- 
hood suffrage, it might listen to a proposal to remedy admitted 
grievances in detail. In 1819 he drew attention to the subject, 
and in 1820 asked fe xJhe disfranchi semen t^ at the election, 
o^ four places in Deypn^ and Cx>niw.aU: Grampound, Penryh, 
Barnstaple and^C^nelford, which returned two members apiece, 
and in which corruption notoriously prevailed. His proposal, 
accepted by the Commons, was rejected by the Lords. In a new 
Parliament which met later in the same year Lord John proposed 
to disfranchise Grampound only, and to transfer its members to 
Leeds, thus touching one of the great political grievances of the 
day, the possession of the right of returning" members by small 
villages, whilst it was refused to large communities like Birming- 
ham and Leeds. The House was, however, frightened at the idea 
of giving power to populous towns, and in 1821, when the Bill for 
disfranchising Grampound was actually passed, its members were 
transferred, not to Leeds but to Yorkshire, which thus came to 
return four members instead of two. A first step had thus been 
taken in the direction of reform, and Lord John Russell from time 
to time attempted to obtain the assent of the House of Commons 
to a proposal to take into consideration the whole subject. Time 
after time, however, his motions were rejected, and in 1827 Lord 
John fell back on his former plan of separately attacking* corrupt 
boroughs. In 1827 Penryn and East Retford having been found 
guilty of corruption, he obtained a vote in the Commons for the 
disfranchisement of Penryn, whilst the disfranchisement of East 
Retford was favourably considered. As this vote was not followed 
by the passing of any act of Parliament to give effect to it, it was 
understood that Lord John would make fresh proposals in the 
following year. 

6 . Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 1828, - In 1828, 

after the formation of the Wellington Ministry, before the question 
of the corrupt boroughs was discussed, Russell was successful in 
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removing another grievance. He proposed to 
tj on Act (see p. 585), and the Test Act (see p. 6 oy\ s^Uanas-it coW 
l ^ed all apB lLoaP^Qr, oMce for seaU-in Hailiament to receive 
the Communimiia Lthe Church of E ngland. By this means relict 
would be given to Dissenters, whilst Roman Catholics would still 
excluded by the clause which required a declaration against transublj 
stantiation and which Russell did not propose to repeal. RussellV 
scheme was resisted by the ministers but accepted by the House, 
and it finally became law, passing the House of Lords upon the 
addition of a clause suggested by Peel requiring a decimation 
from Dissenters claiming to hold office or to sit in Parliament or 
in municipal corporations that they would not use their power ‘ to 
injure or subvert the Established Church.^ It was thus made 
evident that l^eel could not be counted on to resist change as 
absolutely as Sidmouth could have been calculated on when the 
reaction against the French Revolution was at its height. He was 
practical and cautious, not easily caught by new ideas, but prompt 
to discover when resistance became more dangerous than con- 
cession, and resolutely determined to follow honestly his intellectual 
convictions. 

7. Resignation of the Canningites. 1828.— The ministry had 
been distracted by constant squabbles, and at last, in May, 1828, 
lluskisson and the other Canningites resigned, the ministry being 
reconstructed as a purely Tory ministry. The Tories were in 
ecstasies, forgetting that their leaders, Wellington and Peel, were 
too sensible to pursue a policy of mere resistance. 

8. The Catholic Association. 1823— 1828. The main question, 

on which the Tories took one side and the Whigs and Canningites 
the other, ;Was that of Catholic emancipation. That question now 
assumed a ne\v^^ominence. In Ireland Catholic emancipation 
was advocated by Panic;! O’Connell, who was himself a Roman 
Catholic, and was not only an eloquent speaker whose words went 
home to the hearts of his countrymen, but also the leader of a great 
society, t he Catholic Association, .which had been formed in 1823 
to suppofTCathoITc^ianc In 1824 the Catholic Association 

became thorough ly organised, and comihahded a respect amongst 
the majorlt^^f Ins hmen v/hich was not given to the Parliament 
at We^^Tnster." O’ConheH’s words sometimes pointed to the pos- 
sibility of resistance if Parliament rejected the Catholic claims. In 
1825 Parliament passed an act to dissolve the Association. ITie 
I rish were^ howev er, too quick-witted to. allow it to be suppressed 
by British legislation. They dissolved the Association, but started 
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a new one in which the quest io n of Catholic emancipatio n was not 
to be discussed, thoM b ihe jais«xk(ys.j^ 

about It. I n Parliament itself many who had voted for the dissolu - 
ti on Q£-th^ Association voted for Catholic em ancipation, and, in 1825, 
a Bill granting it pa ssed the. Commons, though it was rejected by 
the Lords. 

"^r?yConneirs Election. 1828, — In 1828 Vesey Fitzgerald, 
member for the county of Clare, was promoted to an office pre 
viously held by one of the Canningites, and had, consequently, to 
present himself for re-election (see p. 674). O’Connell stood in 
opposition to him for the vacant seat. All the influence of the 
priests was thrown on his side, and he was triumphantly returned, 
though it was known that he would refuse to declare against tran- 
sLibstantiation, and would thus be prevented by the unrepealed 
clause of the Test Act (see p. 890) from taking his seat in the 
House of Commons, 

10. gatholic Emancipation. 1829.— When Parliament met in 
1829 it was’-tR^covcf^^^ GovennnciiT~tiTOnded to grant 
^iihol ic emanc^^ion, tg^ which it had hitherto been bitterly 
(^)poS'tu. ' Wenifipi’JrRooked at The matfer with a soldier’s eye. 
ITe TllcTnot like to admit the Catholics, and had held the position 
against them as long as it was tenable. It was now, in his opinion, 
untenable^ because to reject the Catholic claims would bring about 
a civil war, and a civil war was worse than the proposed legisla- 
tion. He felt it, therefore, to be his duty to retreat to another 
position, from which civil order could be better defended. Peel’s 
piixwLujoyed slowly, but it moved certainly^ and he now appeared 
as a defender of ‘Catholic* relief on principle. To show his sincerity, 
Peel resigned his seat for the University of Oxford, and presented 
himself for re-election in order to allow his constituents to express 
an opinion on his change of front ; and, being defeated at Oxford, 
was chosen by the small borough of Westbury. A Bill, giving 
e jfect to the inten tions of the Covernment,.,A^s brought in. 
a nger of HP greaU ^ven Wellington 

had, after the fashion of those days, to prove his sincerity by fight- 
ing a duel with the Earl of Winchilsea. king resisted, but 

the resistance of George IV., now a weak old voluptuary, was 
easily b^ten dOTti.,^ '][he Commonsj)«issed the Bill, throwing open 
PiirTuiment^ and all offi^s exce^ ^ Qf speci«al importance, to 
the JRoimin C\a^^^ after which the House of Lords, uncTcr 
Wellington’s influence, accepted it. Bill dierefore became law, 
acSihpanied by another for disfranchising forty-shilling freeholders 
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in Irelan d. These freeholders had been allowed to vote as long as 
their votes were given to the landlords ; their votes were taken 
from them now that they were given to the candidates supported 
by the priests. 

11. Death of George IV. i830.~^jXhoUc„.einancipation was 
the result of the spread of one of the principles which had actuated 
the French:* Revolutionists in 1789, the principlo. ithat.»religious 
opinions ought not to be a bar to the exercise of civil or political 
ri^s^ It war^^^ 3 i 1 far 7 a^ Teast, as Great Britain was concerned — 
not the result of any democratic movement. The mass of English- 
men and Scotchmen still entertained a strong dislike of the Roman 
Catholics, and it has often been said, perhaps with truth, that if 
Parliament had been reformed in 1829, the Emancipation Bill 
would have been rejected. The position of the ministers in the 
House of Commons was weakened in consequence of the enmity 
of many of their old supporters, whilst the opposition, composed of 
Whigs and Canningites, was not likely to give them constant sup- 
port. In the course of 1830 the Whigs chose Lord Althorp as their 
leader, who, though he had no commanding genius, inspired con- 
fidence by his thorough honesty. Before the effect of this change 
appeared George IV, died unregretted on June 26. 

12. William IV. and the Second French Revolution. 1830.— 

The eldest surviving brother of the late king succeeded as 
William IV. He was eccentric, and courted popularity by walking 
about the streets, and allowed himself to be treated with the utmost 
familiarity by his subjects. Some people thought that, like his 
father, he would be a lunatic before he died. A new Parliament 
was elected in which the Tories, though they lost many seats, still 
had a majority ; but it was a majority divided against itself. Events 
occurred on the Continent which tended to weaken still further 
the Wellington ministry. IjiFrance Charles X., having succeeded 
hjs brother Louis XVI I L, became ra^TyTmpnpnTan Defying 
tGrTTRam^^ France 

ImglanH^i^ was Vv^rltirown'iM^ JuF^^ iBao^l Ey^T Teyolu tion v sjfich 
pTacedYis distant cousin, tJ ^^ulie throne. Louis 

Philippe, however, instead oFSIcing the title of King " of France, 
which had been borne by the preceding kings, assumed that of 
King of the French, as a sign of his adoption of a merely constitu- 
tional authority. He was, in fact, to be to France what William III. 
had been to England. Such a movement in a neighbouring nation 
could not fail to influence Englishmen, especially as there was a 
feeling now spreading in England in some respects analogous to 
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that which existed in France. Charles X. had been deposed not 
merely because he claimed absolute power, but because he did so 
in the interests of the aristocracy as opposed to those of the middle 
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class, and in England too the middle class was striving to assert 
itself against the landowners who almost exclusively filled the two 
Houses. The lead was taken by the Birmingham Political Union, and 
all over the country demands were made for Parliamentary reform. 
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13. The End j ^inist ry, i8‘^0.— In the 

House of Lords, when a new Parliament was opened in November, 
Lord Grey~who as Mr. Grey had urged the necessity of reforming 
PaFlTament in the early days of the great French Revolution (sec p. 
827)— suggested to Wellingto n tha t it w ould be well to bring in 
such a measure nmvT"' Wellington not only refttseSjtnrt-^ddedThat 
if he had toforniTor the first lime a legislature for the country ‘he 
did not mean to assert that he could form such a legislature as they 
possessed now, for the nature of man was incapable of reaching such 
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excellence at once ; but his great endeavour would be to form some 
description of legislature which would produce the same results.’ 
After this his ministry was doomed. On November 15 it was 
defeated in the House of Commons by a combination between the 
opposition and dissatisfied Tories, and Wellington at once resigned, 
l ie had clone good service to thc state, having practisecT economy 
.'•nd maintained efficiency. In London hi s ministry made its tpar k| 
I'>y, tlie_ intmdjjction, in 1829^ of a new police, j n the plage^fj 
the old useless constables who allowd tliieves^'to escape insteaclj 
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of catc hing them. The nicknames of ‘ Bobby ’ and ‘ Peeler ’ which 
long attaHeTlKemselves to policemen had their origin in the 
names of Robert Peel, by whom the force was organised. 

^4.^Lord Grey’s Ministry. ^18^— Lord Grev 

the former were Lord John Russell, Lord Althorp who led”the 
House of Commons, and Viscount Melbourne, a man of great 
abilities and great indolence of temperament, of whom it was said 



Earl Grey: from a figure in Hayter|s Reformed Parliament in the 
National Portrait Gallcr)\ 


that his usual answer to proposals of reform was, ‘ Can’t you let 
it alone?’ Amongst the latter was Lord Palmerston, another 
Canningite, who had long been known as a painstaking offi cial of 
considerable powers, but who now for tli^ first time found a^pOsi- 
tion worthy of them by becoming Secretriry for Foreign Affairs. 
Br oi^gham, a stirring but eccentric orator, was made Lord Chan- 
cellor to keep him from being troublesome in the House of Com- 
mons. To Lord John Russell an inferior office was assigned, and 
he was not made a member of the Cabinet, but, in consequence 
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of the services which he had rendered to the cause of Parliamentary 
reform, he was entrusted with the task of bringing before the House 
of Commons the Bill which the new Government proposed to in- 
troduce on that subject. 

1 5. The Reform Bill, i&gi.— The Refonn JEllLwaa^broUght in 
by Russell on March i. i82i. t| He had an easy task in exposing the 
faults of the old system. Old Sarum, which returned two members, 
was only a green mound, without a habitation upon it. Gatton, 
which also returned two members, was only a ruined wall, whilst 

„ vast communities like 

Birmingham and Man- 
chester were totally un- 
represented. The pro 







w^ to _sweep . , away 
sixty small boroughs 
returning 119 jmem- 
bers, and to give only 
one member apiece in- 
stead of two to forty- 
six otlier^. boroughs 
nearly as small. Most 
of the seats thus placed 
at the disposal of the 
ministry were to be 
given, in ahnost equal . 
proportions, to the 
counties and the great 
towns of England ; a 
few being reserved for 
Scotland and Ireland. 
In the counties, the^ 
franchise or right of' 
voting which had hitherto been confined to the possessors of a 
freehold worth 40.?. a year, was conferred also on persons holding 
land worth 10/. a year by copyhold, or 50/. a year by lease.' In 
the boroughs a uniform franchise was given to all householders 
paying rent of 10/. a year. 

16. The Bill Withdrawn. i83i.~~T be Tories jeraammerous 


Viscount Melbourne : from a figure in Hayter's Reformed 
Parliament in the National Portrait Gallery. 


' The copyhold is so called because it is a tenure of which the only evidenci' 
is a copy of the Court Roll of a Manor. It is a perpetual holding subject to 
certain payments. Leasehold is a tenure for a term of years by lease. 
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in House of Commons^ aii<Lopposed the Bill as revolutionary. 
Many of them shared the opinion of Wellington, who believed that 
if it passed the poor would seize the property of the rich and 
divide it amongst themselves. In reality, the character of the voters 
in the counties would be much the same as it had been before, whilst 
the majority of the voters in the boroughs would be the smaller shop- 
keepers who were not in the least likely to attack property, yhe 
second reading of the BillJ however, only passed by a majority ot 
one^ an d a hostile a mendrnerit to one of its clauses having been 
carried, tli^,Xiw€vnmeat withdrew the. Bill and dissolved i^arlia- 
men^in ord er th^ t the question might be referred to the electors. 

17. The Reform Bill Re-introduced. 1831. —In times of ex- 
I'citement the electors contrived to impress their feelings on^Parlia- 
! ni?nl, even under the old system of voting. From one end of the 
j country to the other a cry was heard of ‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, 
' and nothing but the Bill.^ The new House of Commons had an 

! enormous Whig majority. The Re fori.XL Billy slightly amended, was. 
again Jbroujght ia whom a seat in the Cabinet had 

been at last given. In the course of discussion in the Commons a 
clause, known as the Chandos clause from the name of its proposer, 
was introduced, extending the franchise in counties to 50/. tenants at 
will. As these new voters would be afraid to vote against their 
landlords for fear of being turned out of their farms, the change was 
satisfactory to the Tories. Yet, after the Bill thus altered had passed 
the H ouse of Commpns, it was, on October 8, rejected by the House 
of Lords. 

18. Public Agitation. 1831. — The news of the rejection of the 
Bill was re^ived^with a torr^t oTTndTgnatiop. Meetings were 
evei-ywhere hefd in support of the Government. In the House of 
C om monsTSIacaulay— a young man^aftehvards the historian of the 
reigns of James II. and William III. — urged the ministry to persist 
iii its course. “ The public enthusiasm,” he said, “ is undiminishe l. 
Old Sarum has grown no bigger, Manchester ha.s grown no 
smaller. ... I know only two ways in which societies can be 
governed— by public opinion and by the sword. A government 
having at its command the armies, the fleets, and the revenues of 

^ A Bill before either House is read a first time in order that the nieiiibers 
may be enabled to see what it is like. In voting on the second reading members 
t'xpress an opinion whether or no they approve of its general principle. In 
committee it is discussed clause by clause, to give the House an opportunity of 
amending it in detail ; and a vote is then taken on the third reading to see if 
the majority of the House approves of it in its amended form. It is then sent 
to the other House, where it goes through the same process. 
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Great Britain might possibly hold Ireland by the sword ; . . . but 
to govern Great Britain by the sword, so wild a thought has never 
occurred to any public man of any party. ... In old times, when 
the villeins were driven to revolt by oppression, when a hundred 
thousand insurgents appeared in arms on Blackheath, the king 
rode up to them and exclaimed, ‘ I will be your leader,’ and at 
once the infuriated multitude laid down their arms and dispersed 



Lord Palmerston : from a seated figure in H^’ter’s Reformed Parliament 
in the National Portrait (1aller}\ ‘ 

at his command. Herein let us imitate him. Let us say to our 
countrymen ‘We are your leaders. Our lawful power shall be 
firmly exerted to the utmost in your cause ; and our lawful power 
is such that it must finally prevail,’ ” It was a timely warning. 
Outside Parliament there were men who thought that nothing but 
force would bear down the resistance' of the Lords. IlieJ^imung- 
Union (see p. 899) held a meeting at which those 
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who were present engaged to pay no taxes if the Reform Bill were 
again rejected^ At Bristol there were fierce riots in which houses 
were burnt and men killed. 

19. The Reform Bill becomes Law. 1831-1832.-011 Dcrcin- 
bci- 12, 1831, the Reform Bill was again, for a third tiine7’]3r()Ught 
into^lhe House of Commons. On JJdarch 23, 1832, it was passed, 
ami the Lords had then once more to consider it. On April 14 
they passed the second reading. On May 7, on the motion 
of Lord Lyndhurst, who had been Chancellor in Wellington's 
ministry, they adopted a substantial alteration in it. The 
ministers at once asked the king to create fifty new peers to carry 
the Bill, in the same way that the address on the Treaty of 
Utrecht had been carried by the creation of twelve new peers in the 
reign of Anne. The king, who w^as getting frightened at the turmoil 
in the country, refused, and ministers resigned. Wellington w.is 
ready to take office,. giving his support to a less complete Reform 
Bill, but Peel refused to join him, and Lord Grey’s (iovernment 
was reinstated, receiving from The king a promise to create peers 
if necessary. On this Wellington, unwilling to see the House of 
Lords swamped by fresh creations, persuaded many of his friends to 
abstain from voting. The Bill met with no further obstacles, and, on 
June 7, beoiiBe au, Actpf ParliamQ.ut By the Royal Assent. 

20. Character of jthe Reform Act. 1832. — In its final shape 
the Reform Act absolutely disfranchised forty- one^libroughs and 
took away one member from thirty otliers. Thereby, and by its 
alteration of the franchise, jt ji^gomplished a great transference of 
power, in favour of the middle classes in the towns. 'I hough it did 
not establish a'd'emocracy, itjook a Ipng stepjla.'tbat direction. 

21. Roads and Coaches. 1802—1820. — The advent of the 
middle classes to ppiyer was prepared by a series of material 

which the3^ were especially benefited, d'he 
canals made in the beginning of the reign of tieorge III. no longci 
sufficed to carry the increased traffic of the country. Attention 
was therefore paid to the improvement of the rpads. Telford, a 
Scotchman, taught road-makers that it was better to go round a hill 
than to climb over it, and, beginning in 1802, he was employed for 
eighteen years in improving the communications in Scotland and 
Wales by making good roads and iron bridges. The Mcnai sus- 
pension bridge, his best knowm work, w^as begun in 1819. He and 
another Scotchman, Macadam, also improved the surface of the 
roads, which had hitherto been made of gravel or flint, thrown down 
at random. Telford ordered the large stones to be broken and 
HI. 3 N 
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mixed with fine gravel, and Macadam pursued the same course 
round Bristol. He declared that no stone should ever be used m 
mending roads which was not small enough to go into a man’s 
mouth. Through these improvements travelling became more easy, 
and coaches flew about the country at what was considered to be 
the wonderful rate of ten miles an hour. 

22. Steam Vessels and Locomotives. 1811—1825. 
application p f steauvwtQ locc^tian wasjmvessels. 'I'lic first steam- 
boat in Great Britain, ^ ^hc the work of Henry Bell, plied 

on the Clyde ir^gj^jp^nd though Fulton in America had made a 
steanuhoatJa-iSii^ it is almost certain that he derived his ideas 
from Bell. It was not till later that a steam-engine was made to 



Early steamboat : from the Instructor of 18 33. 


draw travellers and goods by land. Of many attempts, none suc- 
ceeded till the matter was taken in hand by ,ftpp|)|epsom 

thejon o f a poo r collier Jn JNgn^mbg^^ He had learnt some- 
thing about machinery in the colliery in which he worked as a boy, 
and when he grew up he saved money to pay for instruction in 
reading and writing. He began as an engineer by mending a 
pumping-engine, and at last attempted to construct a locomotive. 
His new engine, constructed in 1814, was not successful at fir§t,and 
it made such a noise that it was popularly known as ‘ Pufiirfg Billy.^ 
In 1816 he improved it sufficiently to enable it to draw trucks of 
coal on tramlines from the colliery to the river. At last, i n 1825, 
the Stockton and Darlington Baj]\vfiy wa-s o pened ^ the cony ey>^ 
ance of passengers as well as goods, and both the line and the loco- 
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motive used on it were constructed under Stephenson’s manage- 
ment. The new engine was able to draw ninety tons at the rate 
of eight miles an hour. 



Engine employed at the Killingworth Colliery, familiarly known as ‘ Pufllng Billy. 


23. The Liverggpl and Manchester Railway. i82S~-i829.-- 
In 1825 irTOS resolved to'malce a railway between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and Stephenson was employed as the engineer. Jn_ 





No. I. Engine of the Stockton and Darlington Railway ; now on a pedestal at 
the south end of the new station at Darlington. 

iSs SL wh en it was finished, the proprietors were frightened at the 
idea of employtri^Ttemtrw^ tlTl’Smphenson persuaded 

them to offer a prize for an improved locomotive. Four inventors, 

3 N 2 
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of whom Stephenson was one, sent in engines to compete. 
Stephenson’s, which was called the ‘ Rocket,’ was the only one 
which would move, and finally ran at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. After that there was no doubt that Stephenson’s was the only 
engine likely to be of any use. Unfortunately the experiment cost 
the life of a statesman. Huskisson, who had quarrelled with 
Wellington in 1828 (see p. 895), seeing him in a railway carriage, 
stepped up to shake hands, when he was himself run over by the 
Rocket and killed. 
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THE REFORMERS IN POWER. 1832-1841 
LEADING DATES 
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Abolition of Slavery 1833 

The New Poor Law . . 1834 

Peel’s First Ministry . . 1834 

The Second Melbourne Ministry . .... 1835 

Accession of Victoria 1837 

Resignation and Reinstatement of the Melbourne 

Ministry 1839 

Final Resignation of the Melbourne Ministry . . 1841 


1. Liberals and Conservatives. 1832.— Before the end of 1832 

a Parliament met, in which the House of Commons was elec led by 
the new constituencies created by the Reform Act. The Minis- 
terialists were in an enormous majority, all of them anxious to make 
use of their victory by the introduction of practical reforms. There 
was, however, considerable difference amongst them as to th^ 
reforms desirable, the Radicals wishing to ^o much farther than 
the Whigs. To conceal, as far as possible, this difference, a new 
name — that of Liberals — was borrowed from Continental politicians, 
to cover the whole party. Their opponents, finding the name of 
Tories unpopular, began to call themselves Conservatives. 

2. Irish Tithes. 1831— 1833.— One of the first difficulties which 
the Government had to face was that of Irish tithes. C.<itholic 
emancipation had not made Ireland richer, and there was still in 
that country a superabundant population, in many parts scarce^ 
able to live and at the same time meet the demands of their 
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landlpr.ds and ofaW^kr^y of a Cliurch which .was not their own. 
There was no poor law in Ireland to give relief to the destitute, 
and many of the landlords were absentees. In 1831 and 1832 the 
payment of tithes was often refused, and the collectors were some- 
tirnes murdered. General outrages also increased in number, and 
in 1833, when an attempt was made by the Government to enforce 
the payment of tithes, only 12,000/. out of 104,000/. was recovered. 
The Government .was divided as to the proper measures to be 
adopied^. The Chief Secretary the minister specially entrusted 
with Irish 'affairs-^ was Stanley, a man of great abilities and a fiery 
temper, who wished to accompany proposals of redress by strong 
measures for the coercion of those by whom the law was resisted. 
His policy was described as a quick alternation of kicks and kind- 
ness.’ On the other hand, O’Connell had begun to denounce the 
Union between Irefand and Great Britain Vind "to ask for its repeal. 
In 1833 Stanley brought in a Bill jbr the tiaal of offenders fff^dis- 
turbed districts..byjcourtSrinartial. As soon as this had been passed 
Althorp brought in another Bill to reduce the number of Irish 
bishops from twenty -two^toj^lvey^ and to t^x the Irish clergy and 
apply the proceeds to the extinction ofClnjirdi-ccss, a rate levied to 
keep the church buildings in good condition. This Bill too became 
l^v, but only after the Government had dropped what was called 
the Appropriation Clause, which was to enable the Government to 
apply to general purposes the revenue obtained by diminishing the 
number of the bishops. 

3. Abolition of Slavery. 1833.— Stanley 1 ^*^^ made so many 
enemies in Ireland that it was thought advisable to remove him 
from his post, e became Colonial Secretary, and was at once 
confronted with the^estiqn of the g^bolipgj^^qf in British 

colonies. For some years Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and Zachary 
Macaulay (the father of Macaulay the historian)’, had been pleading 
tliel:auserof the slave. In the West Indies slaves were often sub- 
jected to brutal cruelty. To take a few instances : a little slave-girl, 
having dropped some cream belonging to her mistress, was scolded 
by her mother, a slave-woman named America. The master of 
both of them had America flogged with no less than 175 lashes for 
remonstrating with her own daughter, holding that, as the child 
was his property, she ought only to have been scolded by himself 
or his wife. Three slave-women were flogged for crying when 
their brothers were flogged. Another woman, whose brother was 

1 Le, the chief secretary to tlic Lord-Lieutenant, but practically controlling 
him, as being responsible directly to Parliament, of which he is a member. 
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flogged for attending a dissenting chapel, was flogged merely for 
sighing. Stank^ ijlto ^oflke,- new as he was to the 

details of the su^eetj he mastered them in three weeks, and car- 
ried a Bijybr^ifc^£L_..c^^^^ leaving 

the fSilner slaves apprentices to their late masters for twelve years. 
The purchase-money given by Great Britain to the slave-owners 
was 20,000,000/. The apprenticeship system was found unsatis- 
factory and was soon done away with. 

4. The First Factory Act 1833. — The abolition of negro 
slavery was accompanied by an effort to lighten the sorrows of 
factory children who wQx^e kept at work in unwholesome air often 
for thirteen hours a day. Lord A_sliley, who afterwards became Earl 
of Shaftesbury, took up their cause, and carried a Bill limiting the 
hours of labour for children under thirteen years to eight hours 
a day, and for children between thirteen and eighteen to twelve 
hours a day, though he would himself have preferred a stronger 
meaiuirC: This law was the beginning of a factory legislation 
which has done much to make England peaceable and contented. 

5. The New Poor Law. 1834. — The session of 1834 was 
occupied with a measure of a different kind. The Poor Law, as it 
existed, wa^„. a, direct encouragement to thriftlcssness. Reli ef vyiu - 
^iven to the poor at random, even when they were earning wages, 
so that employers of labdurl 5 teferrcd to be served'by paupers, be- 
cause part of the wages would then be paid out of the rates. 
more children a poor man h^ thejaai'c he receivedi rom the ratc &» 
and in.this and in other ways labourers were taught that they would 
be better off by being dependent on the parish than by striving to 
make their own way in the world. The consequent increase of the 
rates had become unbearable to those who had to pay them : in 
one parish, for instance, rates which had been less than n/. in 
1801 had risen to 367/. in 1832. By the ne) v^Popr,Law, passed in 

wor khouses were bu ilt and no person was to receive r'lief 
^^oBjd not consent to live in one of them. The object of this rule 
was that no one might claim to be supported by others who was 
capable of supporting himself, and residence in the workhouse, 
where work would be required, was considered as the best test of 
real po^riyj b'ec’^iiusc it was thought that no one would consent to 
go in unless he was really disj^essed. Afterwards it was remem- 
bered that Tn soine cases, such as those of old people who ^uld 
not work even if they had the will, no such test was required. The 
strict rule of the law was, therefore, subsequently relaxed, and out- 
door relief granted in certain cases. 
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6. Break-up of the Ministry. 1834.— -The ministry had by this 

time lost much of its popularity. Every piece of successful legis- 
lation alienated some of its supporters, and the rapidity of the 
changes effected by the reformed Parliament frightened many easy- 
going people. Peel, too, who led the Conservatives in the House 
of Commons, was growing in favour by the ability, and still more by 
the moderation, which he displayed. The ministers, too, disagreed 
amongst themselves. An open rupture occurred when Lord John 
RusseiL declared for the right of Parliament to appropriate the 
misused revenues of the Irish Church to other purposes. “ Johnny,” 
ivTOte Stanley to Sir James Graham, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, “ has upset the coach.” Stanley, Graham, and Lord Ripon 
— who had formerly been known as Lord Goderich (see p. 892)— 
resigned.togcther. Further misunderstandings brought about the 
resignation of Chc-y, who had been an excellent Prime Minister as 
long as the Reform question was still unsettled, but who did not 
possess the qualities needed in the head of a divided Cabinet, ije 
was succee <jlf^d hy I.qrd and Melbourne contrived to keep 

his/olJawcr.aJogether for a few months. In November^ however. 
Lord Althorp, who was the leader of the House of Commons, 
became Earl Spencer by his father’s death, and it was therefore 
necessary to find a successor to him. The king, who had long 
beenj|lie»aUd-from the Reformeivtopk advantage of the 4}Ccasion 
to dismiss the ministry. It was the last time that a ministry 
wairdisinTssed by a sovereign. 

7. Foreign Policy of the Reformers. 1830— 1834.-— Whilst 
home policy of the Reform ministry had been weakened by 
divisions in the Cabinet, its foreign policy had been in the strong 
hands of Lord Palmerston (see p. por). In 1830 the revolution at 
Paris had been followed by a revolution at Brussels, the object of 
which w^as not to procure internal reforms but to separate Belgium 
from the kingdom of the Netherlands, of which it had formed a 
part only since 1814 (see p. 873). Lord Palmerston’s policy was to 
forward the desire of the Belgians for independence and at the 
same time to hinder any attempt on the part of P" ranee to annex 
their territory. In this, with the assistance of Louis Philippe the 
new king of the PTench, he completely succeeded. In 1831 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, whose first wife had been the Princess 
Charlotte (see p. 88 j), was chosen by the Belgians as their king, 
and married one of the daughters of Louis Philippe. Though the 
Dutch resisted for a time, they were compelled to relinquish their 
hold on any part of Belgium. A French army captured from them 
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the citadel of Antwerp and then retired to its own territory. The 
key-stone of Palmerston^s policy was an alliance— not too trustful 
-between the constitutional monarchies of England and France/ 
which was drawn the more tightly because the absolute goveni- 
iiient of Austria crushed all attempts at resistance in Italy, and the 
absolute government of Russia put down with great harshness an 
attempt made by Poland to assert her independence. To these 
two monarchies Prussia was a close ally, and Europe was thus 
divided into two camps, the absolute and the constitutional. 

8. Peel’s First Ministry. 1834—1835. -811- R obert Peel, having 
been appointed Prime Minister by the king, dissolved Parliament. 
In an address to the electors of Tam worth, the borough for which 
Wt stood, he tl^rew off the doctrines of the old Tories, professing 
himself to be aj [no(ip {;ftt fi^liut conservadvejcefhnuer. This ‘Tam- 
\\orth manifesto,’ as it was called, served his party in good stead. 
The Conservatives gained scat after seat, and it is probable that, if 
llio king had had a little more patience and had allowed the 
ministry to fall to pieces of itself instead of dismissing it, the Con- 
scr\'atives would have been in a majority. As it was, though they 
had nearly half the House, they w^ere still in a minority. When 
Parliament met, February 19, 1835, it had some difficulty in finding 
temporary accommodation, as the old Houses of Parliament, in 
which the struggles of nearly three centuries had been conducted, 
had been burnt to the ground in the preceding October. Peel was 
outvoted from the beginning, but he insisted on bringing in his 
measures before he would retire, and, at all events, had the satis- 
faction of showing that he was capable of preparing good T^aws 
as well as of giving good advice. 1'he Liberals, how^ever, were too 
angry to adopt even good laws when proposed by a minister who 
had risen to power by the use of the king’s prerogative. They 
entered into an agreement with O’Connell, knov.m, from the place 
where its terms were settled, as the Lichfield House Compact, uiid, 
having thus secured, by the support of the Irish members, an un- 
divided majority, they insisted on the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Irish Church to purposes of education. They 
carried a succession of votes on this subject, and, on April 8, 1 835^ 
Uecljpsigned. He left behind him a general impression that he 
was thcTTrsTsfatesman in the country. 

9 - Beginning of Melbourne’s Second Ministry. 1835—1837.— 
Melbourne again became Pdipc Minis, te]‘,jLnd Russell Home Secre- 
i'dry and leader of the House of Commons. The first great work 
ofme hew fhinTsLry was the passing of a Municipal Corporations 
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^1, provfdin^ tibat corpoi alipns slioulcl.bc .elected by the r atepaye rs^ 

as they freciuently we^"“^he Tories 
in the House of Lords, where they had' a Targe majority, tried 
to introduce considerable alterations in it, but Peel threw them 
over and accepted the Bill with a few changes, so that it became 
law without further difficulty. Peel gained in credit by subordi,. 
nating the interests of his party to those of the country, and the 
ministry consequently lost ground. Their weakness was exposed 
by the attitude which they were obliged to assume towards the 
Lords on another question. The Commons passed a Bill for 
placing Irish tithes upon the landlord instead of the tenant, adding 
the Appropriation Clause which they had formerly attempted 
to attach to life Bill for the reduction of the number of Bishops 

(see p. 910). The Lords threw out 
the clause, and the ministers then 
withdrew the Bill. Attempts made 
in later years to get the Bill passed 
with the clause equally failed, and at 
last, in 1838, ministers ignominiously 
dropped the clause, upon which 
they passed the Bill through both 
Houses. A Government with the 
House of Commons and the nation 
at its back can in modern times defy 
the House of Lords. Melbourne’s 
Ciovernment tried to defy it with the 
support of the House of Commons 
but without the support of the nation. 
Uinner of ihe^oyal Arms, as borne Consequently, though some useful 

% measures were passed, the Lords were 
able, in the teeth of the Government, to reject anything they disliked. 

10. Queen Victoria. 1837. — 20, 1837, William IV. 
difidreii^d was succeeded by his niece the Princeis Victona^ho 
was just over eighteen, the time of life at which heirs to the throne 
come of age. Her dignity and grace won her general popularity, 
and the ministry, which she was known to favour, regained some 
popularity and, after the new elections had been held in the autumn, 
it was, as before, supported by a small majority in the House of 
Commons. 'jC/i ♦ 

11. Canada. 1837— 1841.— The state of Canada at this time 
caused great difficulties to the ministry. Upper and Lower 
Canada were independent colonies, the population of the former 
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being almost entirely British, and the population of the latter being 
preponderantly French. In both there were loud complaints of the 
jobbery and misconduct of the Home Government, but the consti- 
tutional arrangements were such that in neither colony was the 
popularly elected Legislative Assembly able to influence the action 
of the colonial government, by which the Home Government was 
represented. The feeling in Lower Canada was particularly bitter, 
as the French, who were attached to their own ways, resented 
the pushing, self-satisfied behaviour of English settlers who came 
amongst them. The Colonial Secretary in England, Lord Glenelg, 
was not enough of a statesman to find a satisfactory remedy for 
the grievances of the colonists, and in 1837 ^ rebellion burst out 
which was, indeed, suppressed, but which alarmed the Home 
Government sufficiently to induce it to send Lord Durham out 
as Commissioner, with full powers to arrange all difficulties, so 
far as he could do so in accordance with the law. Lord Durham 
was the ablest man of the Liberal party, but he haS^oTact, athd 
was excessively self-willed. On his arrival in Canada in 1838, he 
transported to Bermuda eight persons connected with the rebellion, 
and ordered that fifteen persons who had left the colony should be 
put to death if they came .back. As both these orders were illegal 
the Home Government recalled him, but they took his advice after 
his return, and joined together the two colonies, at the same time 
altering the constitution so as to give control over the executive to 
the Legislative Assembly. The union between the colojaies, which 
was intended to prevent the French of Lower Canada having 
entirely their own way in their, own colony, was proposed in 1839 
and finally proclaimed in^j4i. The new arrangements gave satis- 
faction to both colonies the time. 

12. Ireland. 1835—1841. — The condition of Iieland under the 
ijelbourne Government was much improved, and its improvement 
was due to the ability and firmness of Thomas Drummond, the 
Under-Secretary. Hitherto the Orangemen (see p. 834), including 
in their ranks many magistrates, had had it all their own way 
in the North, where Catholics, whom they chose to oppress, seldom 
met with justice. Drummond did his best to enforce the law 
equally in all parts of Ireland, not only between Protestant and 
Catholic, but also between landlord and tenant. He thereby ex- 
asperated the landlords, whose ideas of right and wrong had 
hitherto been entirely shared by the Government. On the other 
hand, he so thoroughly won for himself the goodwill of the Irish 
Catholics, that O’Connell laid aside for a time the cry for the re* 
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peal of the Union which he had raised under Lord Grey’s ministry. 
One element of Irish discontent was beyond the power of any 
government wholly to remove. So rapid was the increase of the 
population as to bring with it great poverty, and some lan dlor ds, 
finding their rents unpaid, solved the difficulty by evicting the 
tgnaois who were unable or unwilling to pay. As there was no 
poor law in Ireland the evicted tenant had seldom anything but 
starvation before him, and he often revenged himself by outrages 



Lord John Russell ; from a paintin? by Sir F. CJrant, in the possession 
of the Dowager Countess Russell, 


and even by murder. In a celebrated letter to the magistrates of 
Tipperary Drummond announced that ‘ Property has its duties as 
well as its rights,’ reminding them that in part, at least, the misery 
in Ireland had arisen from their unsympathetic treatment of their 
tenants. The magistrates were so angry that they suppressed the 
letter for a time. In a Poor*i:aw*foi' Ireland T^^ssjette 
enabk..soine.relief to be "given to those who were in danger of 
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Starvation, and, in the same year, a " ^he Act 
the Appropriation Clause, upon whicnthe ministers had hitherto 
insisted (see p. 914), thus removing one of the chief causes of 
conflict in Ireland by enacting that tithes should be levied on the 
landowner and not on the tenant. 

13. The Bedchamber Question. 1839.— Though Lord Me l- 
bourn e's igoycrnment had addressed itself with ability to the 
solution of most of the questions of the day, it had no lon^rer an v 
popular sen timent behind it , and was obliged to submit without 
resistance to the mutilation or rejection of its measures by the 
House of Lords. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice, 
who was a poor financier, had to announce, without venturing to 
provide a remedy, that the national expenditure was greater than 
the national income. The mere fact that the Government found 
itself baffled, weakened it both in Parliament and in the nation ; 
and accordingly, in 1839, the Government resigned. Though Peel, 
who was summoned to succeed Melbourne, had no difiiciilty 
in forming a ministry, he was afraid of the influence which the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber exercised over the young queen, and 
asked that the sisters and wives of members of the late Govern- 
ment who held that post should be dismissed. The queen, being 
unwilling to part with her old friends, refused to dismiss them, and 
Peel 'then declined to form a ministry. Melbourne returned to 
office hoping to be more popular than before, as the sympathy of 
the country was on the side of the queen. 

14. Post Office Reform. 1839.— One piece of reform was only 
unwillingly accepted by the re-instated ministers. One day the 
poet Coleridge passed a cottage in the north of England as a post- 
man arrived with a letter. A girl came out, looked at the letter, 
and returned it to the* postman. In those days the payment for 
postage was high, a shilling or two being an ordinary charge, the 
postage rising according to the distance. The receiver, not the 
sender of the letter, had to pay for it. Coleridge felt compassion 
for the girl and paid for the letter. As soon as the postman was 
out of hearing the girl told him that she was sorry that he had given 
so much money for a letter which had nothing written inside it. 
She then explained that her brother had gone to London and had 
promised that, as she was too poor to pay postage, he would, at 
stated inter\^als of time, address to her a blank sheet of paper, which 
she would have to return to the postman, but the sight of which 
would let her know that he was in good health. Coleridge told 
this story to Rowland Hill, an officer in the Post Office, who thought 
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it over and asked the Government to reduce the postage on letters 
between all places in Cireat Britain and Ireland to a penny. The 
change, he declared, would be a great boon to the poor, and also 
in time increase instead of diminishing the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, as the number of letters written would be enormously greater 
than it had been under the old system. As, in consequence of the 
largedncrease of letters carried, the postmen would no longer have 
time to collect the pennies from the receivers, it would be neces- 
sary to charge them upon the senders, and this, Rowland Hill 
thought, could be done most conveniently by making them buy 
postage stamps, which had been before unknown. For some time 
the Post-Office officials and the ministers laughed at the scheme, 
but public opinion rose in its favour, and, in 1^9, the adoption of 
the new system was ordered, though it did not come into complete 
force till 1840, up to which time there was a uniform charge of 
fourpence. The system of low payments and postage stamps has 
since been adopted by every country in the civilised world. 

15. Education. 1833-— 1839. — At the time of the Reform Act 
general education was at a low ebb. In 1833 Parliament for the 
first time gave assistance to education by granting 20,000/. annually 
towards the building of school-houses. In 1839 this grant was in- 
creased to 30,000/., and its distribution was placed under the cllrei - 
tion of a Committee of the Privy Council, called the ‘ Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education,’ in whose hands the manage- 
ment of public instruction has rested ever since. The Committee 
was not to teach, but to see that, where public money was em- 
ployed, the teaching was satisfactory. 

16. The Queen’s Marriage. 1840.— In 1840 the queen married 
her first cousin. Prince Albert of Saxe-Cotmrg, a man varied 
learning and- accomplishments. What was of more importance, he 
brought with him affectionate devotion to his young wife, together 
with a tact and refinement of mind which made him her wisest coun- 
sellor. Knowing many things about which Englishmen at that 
time cared little, he did much towards the development of culture 
and art in the country. 

17. Palmerston and Spain. 1833 — 1839. —The policy of 
friendship between England and France, which had led to the 
establishment of Belgian independence (see p. 912), had been 
continued by Lord Palmerston during the early stages of the second 
Melbourne ministry, f'erdinand VII. of Spain had for some time 
before his death in 1833 hesitated whether he should declare as 
his successor his little daughter Isabella— who, according to old 
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Spanish law, was capable of inheriting-^or his brother, Don Carlos, 
who claimed in virtue of the so-called Salic law (see p. 232) in- 
troduced by the Bourbons. On the side of Don Carlos were the 
priests, on the side of the child was her mother, and the dying 
man listened in the end to his wife rather than to the priests. 
Isabella became queen, and her mother, Christina, regent. The 
Basque Provinces and the priests and absolutists all over Spain 
took the side of Don Carlos, and a civil war marked by horrible 
cruelties on both sides was the result. As Don Carlos declared 
himself an absolute king, Christina was obliged, in word at least, 
to profess herself a constitutionalist. Louis Philippe and Pal- 
merston would not interfere directly, but they agreed to interfere 
indirectly on behalf of Christina and Isabella : Louis Philippe by 
cutting off the supplies from the Carlists, Palmerston by allowing 
a British legion of 10,000 men to be enlisted for service against 
them. The legion fought well, but the Spanish Government did 
little for it, and it was dissolved in 1838. The habit of interfering 
in Spanish quarrels led to a habit of interfering in Spanish politics, 
and as France and England often took opposite sides in supporting’ 
or assailing Spanish ministries, there gradually sprang up an unfor- 
tunate coolness between the two. Ultimately, in 1839, the Carlists 
were overpowered, and there was no further question of foreign 
interference. 

18. Palmerston and the Eastern Question. 1831—1839.— The 

results of the interference of England in the East were more 
momentous than the results of her interference in Spain. In 1831 
Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, sent Ibrahim (see p. 884) to 
attack the Pasha of Acre. Ibrahim, against whom the Sultan, 
Mahmoud, sent a Turkish army in 1832, not only defeated the 
Turks at Konieh, the ancient Iconium, but crossed the Taurus 
Mountains into Asia Minor and overthrew the last army which 
the Sultan could muster. Mahmoud, knowing that Constantinople 
itself was now at the mercy of the Egyptians, called on the Tzar, 
his old enemy, for aid. Accordingly, in 1833, an arrangement was 
made at Kutaya by which Mehemet Ali stopped hostilities on re- 
ceiving all Syria and the province of Adana in addition to his 
own Pashalic. Later in the same year, m reward for Russia’s sup- 
port, the Sultan signed the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, by which 
he bound himself to the Tzar to close the Dardanelles to foreign 
war ships whenever the Tzar was at war. If this treaty took effect 
the Russians would be able to train their sailors uninolested in the 
Black Sea, whilst they would be able to send their fleet out through 
III. 3 O 
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the Dardanelles, and to bring it back to a place of safety whenever 
they pleased. Both England and France disliked this arrange- 
ment, but while Palmerston thought that the best remedy was the 
strengthening of the power of the Sultan, the trench Govern- 
ment thought it better to strengthen Mehemet Ali, as being a more 
capable ruler than Mahmoud. In coming to this conclusion the 
French were no doubt influenced by the fact that Mehemet Ali 
employed many Frenchmen in his service. In 1839 the war between 
the Turks and the Egyptians broke out again, and neither England 
nor France could remain entirely unconcerned. 

19. Threatened Breach with France. 1839— 1841.— The war 
was disastrous to the Turks. The army of the Sultan was routed 
at Nisib. Sultan Mahmoud died before he heard the news, and 
was succeeded by his son, Abdul Medjid. The Turkish admiral 
at once sailed off with the fleet under his command, and handed 
it over at Alexandria to Mehemet Ali. Palmerston insisted that 
the Egyptians must be driven back, and in 1840, Russia, aban- 
doning the advantages she had gained by the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelcssi, joined England, Austria, and Prussia in a quadruple 
Treaty, with the object of enforcing suitable terms on the belli- 
gererfts. France, left out of the treaty, was deeply exasperated. 
There was wild talk of avenging Waterloo and reconquering the 
frontier of the Rhine, The French Prime Minister, Thiers, made 
every preparation for war. A Jkitish admiral, Sir Charles Napier, 
however, joined by an Austrian squadron, captured Acre, and 
Mehemet Ali abandoned Syria, receiving from the Sultan in re- 
turn the hereditary government of Egypt, which he had hitherto 
held only for his own lifetime. Louis Philippe dismissed Thiers, 
and placed in office Guizot, a sworn foe to revolutionary projects 
and revolutionary wars. In 1841 all the powers, including Russia, 
substituted for the Treaty of Unkiar Skelcssi an agreement by which 
the Dardanelles was closed against the war ships of all nations 
unless the Sultan himself was at war. Time wa^ thus allow'ed to the 
Turks to show whether they were capable, as Palmerston thought 
they were, of reforming their own government. 

20. Condition of the Poor. 1837 — 1841. — The Reform Act of 
1832 had brought into power the middle classes^ and had bee n 
followecl by such legislation as was satisfactory to those classes. 
Little had been done for the artisans and the poor, ancTtlieir 
condition was most deplorable. A succession of bad seasons 
raised the price of wheat from" a little ever 39.?. a quarter in 1835 

a little over 70J. in 1839. Even if food had been cheap the masses 
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dwelling in great cities were exposed to misery against which the 
law afforded no protection. Crowded and dirty as many of the 
dwellings of the poor still are, their condition was far worse early 
in the reign of Victoria. In Manchester, for instance, onc-tenth of 
the population lived in cellars. Each of these cellars was reached 
through a small area, to which steps descended from a court, 
often flooded with stagnating filth. A person standing in one of 
these areas would, according to the statement of a contemporary 
writer, ‘ have his head about one foot below the level of the street, 
and might, at the same time, without the least motion of his body, 
touch the window of the cellar and the damp, muddy wall right oppo- 
site.’ The cellar itself was dark, filled with a horrible stench. Here 
a whole family lived in a single room, the children lying on the ^ damp, 
nay, wet, brick floor through which the stagnant moisture ’ oozed up. 
In Bethnal Green and other parts of the cast end of London things 
were quite as bad. Overcrowding added to the horrors of such a 
life. One small cellar, measuring four yards by five, contained two 
rooms and eight persons, sleeping four in a bed. In some parts of 
the country similar evils prevailed. In one parish in Dorset thirty- 
six persons dwelt, on an average, in each house. All modesty was 
at an end under these miserable conditions. In one case— and 
the case was common enough— a father and mother, with their 
married daughter and her husband, a baby, a boy of sixteen, and 
two girls, all slept in a single room. People living in such a way 
were sure to be ignorant and vicious. They were badly paid, and 
even for their low wages were very much at the mercy of their 
employers. In spite of the la w^ against ‘ tfuck,’ as it was called, 
employers often persisted in paying their men in goods charged 
above their real prices instead of in money. In one instance a 
man was obliged to take a piece of cloth worth only 1 1 j. in payment 
of his wages of 35^*. 

21. The People’s Charter. 1837—1840.— Many remedies we-e 
proposed for these evils, but the one which caught the imagination 
of the W'orkmen themselves was the People's Charter. Ihc six 
points of the charter wxre (i) an nuaTlpT nll?mg^^r manlipod 
(3) vote by ball ot. (4) cquaT^ector a .1 disUMs, (S) aboh^n 
of the property qualification fc^^ntering Parliament, and ( 6 ) pa^^ - 
i ^nt fm* meinbers“ ^r"t£e^irousc T)T Commons. Those who sup- 
})ortcd the charter thouglit that, as the acquisition of political 
power had enabled the middle classes to redress their grievances, 
tile w^orking class would in like way be able to redress theirs. 1 hey 

did not recognise the unfortunate truth that the working class 
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still needed the political education without which political power is 
dangerous even to those who exercise it. In 1839 large meetings 
were held in support of the charter, and at these threats of appealing 
to violence, if no gentler means availed, were freely used. In 1839 
a so-called ‘ National Convention,^ composed of delegates from the 
workers of the large towns and led by Feargus O’Connor, a news- 
paper owner, and Ernest Jones, a barrister, sent a monster petition 
to Parliament. Parliament refused even to take it into considera- 
tion, and an increased bitterness of feeling was the result. A riot 
occurred at Birmingham : houses and shops were sacked, as if 
Birmingham had been a town taken by storm. The Government 
repressed these acts of violence by the operation of the ordinary law, 
without having recourse to those exceptional measures on which 
Sidmouth had fallen back thirty years before (see p. 880). 'Fhc last 
deed of violence was an armed attack on Newport in Monmouth- 
shire. Soldiers, brought to defend the place, fired upon the mob, 
and killed and wounded many. In 1840 the ringleaders were tried 
and condemned to death, though the Government commuted the 
sentence into transportation for life. 

22. The Anti-Corn-Law League. 1838 1840. —The middle 
classes were not likely to be tolerant of violence and disorder, but 
there was one point on which their interests coincided with those 
of the working men. The high price of corn not only caused 
sufferings amongst the poor, but also injured trade. This high 
price was to a great extent owing to the Corn Law, which had 
been amended from time to time since it was passed in 1815 (see 
p. 875), and which continued U) make corn dear by imposing heavy 
duties on imported corn whenever there was a good harvest in 
England, with the view of protecting the agriculturists against 
low prices. In 1838 an^jiiULCorn-Law League was, formed at 
Manchester in which the leading men were Richard Cobden, 
a master of clear and popular reasoning, whose knowledge of 
facts relating to the question was exhaustive, and John Bright, 
whose simple diction and stirring eloquence appealed to the 
feelings and the morality of his audience. In 1839 Charles 
Villiers, who took the lead of the Corn Law repealers in the 
House of Commons, was beaten by 342 votes to 195, but he had 
amongst his supporters Russell, Palmerston, and most of the 
prominent members of the Ciovernment. It was evident, however, 
that some time must elapse before a change so great could be 
accomplished, as the proposal was offensive to the agriculturists, 
who formed the main strength of the Conservative party. More- 
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over, the proposal to put an end to the Corn Law had still to make 
its way, by dint of argument, with the trading and working classes 
who were interested in its abolition. 

23. The Fall of the Melbourne Ministry. 1841 The middle 

classes had grievances of, their own against the ministry. They 
disliked financial disorder as well as physical violence, and,thougl\ 
the ministry had put down the latter, they had encouraged the 
former. Every year showed a deficit, and whilst the produce of 
the taxes was falling, the expenditure was increasing. In 1841 
the ministry^ made an heroic effort to deal with the mischief by a 
movement in the direction of freedom of trade, proposing that 
tliere should be a fixed Ss. duty on every quarter of imported corn, 
whatever its price in England might be, in the place of the sliding 
scale varying with the price which had been adopted in 1822. Peel 
opposed them on the ground that they had shown themselves too in- 
competent as financiers to be entrusted with the working of so large 
a scheme. The ministry was defeated in the House of Commons, 
and, after a dissolution, a new House was returned in which the 
Conservatives were in a majority of ninety-one. The discredited 
Melbourne ministry resigned, and Peel had no difficulty in forming 
a new ministry. There was no longer any difficulty about the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. Now that the queen w’as married and 
in full enjoyment of the society of a husband whom she lo\'ed and 
trusted, she no longer objected to abandon the company of the 
Whig ladies whom, in 1839, she had refused to dismiss.* 


' Genealogy of the principal descendants of Queen Victoria ; — 


Victoria -- Albert of Saxe t oblirg-Outha 
1819 - I 18*9- 18O1 


Victoria. Albert Edward, Alice Maud 

1840- Prince of Wales. Mary. 

m. Fretlerick William, 1841— 1843- 1878. 

•ifterwards Frede- ?;/. Alexandra, m. Louis, 

nek HI., kin^rof dau. of Christian (.r,ind Duke 

Prussia and Gernmii IX. king of ofHcsse- 

Etnperor Denmark Darmstadt 

W'llliam IL, 
king (^f Prussia 

and German 

Emperor j “p 

Albeit Victor, Gcorf^e 

Duke of Clarence Frederick, 

and Avondale. »865— 
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Alfred Ernest Helena Augusta 
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Edinburgh. 1846 
1844 - rriiice 

;//. Marie, dau. I'li'ileriLk 

of Alexander II., Christ iau of 
Emperor of Schleswig- 

Kussia Holsteiu- 

Sondcrbiirg- 
Augusteuburg 
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1868- 1809- j 

VI. tlie Duke 
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Louise Caroline 
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-- -- 

Arthur W'illiam 
Patrick Albert, 
Duke of Connaught. 
1830—- 

Vi. Louise Matvaret, 
dau. of Prince Fre- 
derick Charles of 

Priir.si,'* 


Leopold George Beatrice Mary 
Duncan Albert. Victoria 

1853-1884. Feodore. 

in Helen, a dau. 1857— 

of the Print e vt. Prince 

ofWaldeck- Henry of 

Pyrmont Battenberg 
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LEADING DATES 


Peel’s second Ministry 

. 1841 1846 

Peel’s first Free-trade Budget 

. 184a 

Peel’s second Free-trade Budget .... 

. 1845 

Repeal of the Corn Law 

. 1846 

The Russell Ministry 

. 1846 -1852 

European Revolutions 

. . 1848 

The first Derby Ministry 

. 1852 


I- Peel’s New Ministry. 1841.— In his new ministry Peel found 
room not only fdr'leacling Conservatrves, but also for Stanley, Graham, 
and Ripon, who had left the Whigs in 1834, and had since then votctl 
with the Conservatives. Stanley -now Lord Stanley— and Graham 
were amongst the ablest of the ministers who formed the Cabinet ; 
though the help of a young minister, Gladstone, who was not a 
member of the Cabinet, was especially valuable on account of his 
grasp of cconomioil truths, and of the clearness with which his 
opinions were set forth. 

2. Peel’s First Free-trade Budget. 1842 Peel’s first great 

Budget . t h at of i8 4 3r H e put an end to the deficit by”carrying 
a measure re-imposi ng, for three years, an income-tax siniiiar to 
that which Pitt had imposed to carry ontlie great war with France. 
He justified his action on the plea that it was necessary, in the first 
place, to stop the constantly recurring deficit ; and, in the second 
place, to cflfect financial reforms which w'ould enlarge the resources 
of the government. He consequently lowered many duties the main 
object of which had been the protection of home manufactures or 
agriculture. So far as the com duties were concerned, he modified 
the sliding scale, but refused to effect any distinct reduction. 'I'he 
advocates of free-trade thought he had done too little, and those 
of protection thought he had done too much. 

3. Returning Prosperity. 1843— 1844* — During the next two 
years, 1843 and 1844) Peel’s budgets were not remarkable, as he 
did not wish to take any further step of importance till he had had 
time to watch the result of the budget of 1842. The experience 
gained at the end of three years was in every way favourable, as it 
showed that manufactures really flourished more now that they had 
to face competition than they had done in its absence. No doubt 
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the return of prosperity was partly owing to the good harvests whicli 
followed PeeFs accession to power, but it was also in a great 
measure owing to his policy. 

4. Mines and Factories. 1842 ---1847. -It would be of little 
worth to encourage pianufactures, if those by whose labour they 
were produced were to be a miserable, vicious, and stunted popu- 
lation. In 1842, a commission, appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of mines, reported that women and even young children were 
forced to drag heavy trucks underground, sometimes for twelve 
hours a day. Lord Ashley, foremost in every good work, and who 
had already alleviated the lot of factory children (see p. 91 1), induced 
Parliament to pass a bill which was not all that he wished, but which 
enacted that no woman or child under ten should be employed i.nder 
ground, and that no child between ten and thirteen should be em- 
ployed for more than three days a week. In 1844, Graham passed 
an Act prohibiting the employment of children under nine in cotton 
and silk mills ; but it was not till that, after a long struggle con- 
ducted by Lord Ashley, an Act was passed prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and children in all factories for more than ten hours 
a day. The arguments employed in favour of confining these re- 
strictions to women and children were that they could not take care 
of themselves as well as men, and also that injuries done by over- 
work to the health of mothers and of young people, seriously afiect 
the health and strength of future generations. 

5. Aberdeen’s Foreign Policy. 1841 —1846.— The fall of the 
IMelbourne ministry had been caused nearly as much by its foreign 
as by its domestic policy. Though Lord Palmerston hail suc- 
ceeded in getting his way in the East without bringing on i war 
with France (see p. 922), sober people were afraid lest he might 
sooner or later provoke war by his violent self-assertion. Peel’s 
foreign minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, was always ready to give up 
something in order to secure the blessing of peace. In 1842 he 
})ut an end to a long dispute with the United States about the 
frontier between the English colonies and the State of Maine on 
the eastern side of America ; and in 1846 he put an end to another 
dispute about the frontier of Oregon on the western side. W ith 
France, where Guizot was now Prime Minister, his relations were 
excessively cordial, and a close understanding grew up between 
the two governments, assuring the maintenance of European peace. 
The enteftte cordial as it was called, was ratified in 1843 by a 
visit of Queen Victoria to Louis Philippe, at Eu, and by a return 
visit paid by Louis Philippe to the Queen at Windsor in 1844. 
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These friendly relations enabled Aberdeen and Guizot to settle 
amicably a dispute arising out of the conduct of an English Consul 
at Tahiti, which might very easily have led to war. 

6. Peel and O’Connell. 1843.— Each successive ministry was 
c onfronted with the probl e m of Irish govern ment’,' and soon after 
Peel came into office the cry for tlig Repeal of tlVe 17 n^ 

had died away during the MelbourncL govern men t^ was once -more 
loudly raised. In 1843, O’Connell, instigated by younger men, such 
as Thomas Davis and Gavan Duffy, pushed the movement on, and 
predicted that Repeal would be carried before the year was over. 
He summoned a monster meeting at Clontarf, but before the ap- 
pointed day the government prohibited the meeting and poured 
troops into Ireland to enforce the prohil^ition. O’Connell shrank 
from causing useless bloodshed, and advised his followers to kce]) 
away from the place of gathering. Though no attempt was made 
to hold the meeting, O’Connell was charged with sedition and con- 
spiracy. Being convicted by a jury from which all Roman Catholics 
were excluded, he was sentenced to a yeai*’s imprisonment and a 
heavy fine. There were, however, technical errors in the proceed- 
ings, and the judgment was reversed in his favour by the House of 
Lords, or rather by the five lawyers who had seats in the House of 
Lords, and who alone decided legal appeals in the name of that 
House. Partly in consequence of the hopelessness of resisting the 
government, partly in consequence of the satisfaction felt in Ireland 
at the reversal of the judgment against O’Connell, the demand for 
Repeal once more died away, and the Irish leader, whose health 
was breaking, retired from public life, living quietly till his death 
at Genoa in 1847. 

7. Peel’s Irish Policy. 1843 — 1845. — The main source of mis- 
chief in Ireland was* to be found in the relations between landlord 
and tenant. Evictions on the one hand were answered by murder 
and outrage on the other. To check the latter Peel in 1843 passed 
an amended Arms Act, forbidding the possession of arms except 
by special license, whilst, to check the former, he issued, in 1844, 
a commission, of which the Earl of Devon was chairman, to inquire 
into the grievances of Irish tenants. In 1845 he raised, amidst a 
storm of obloquy from many English Protestants, the government 
grant to the College of Maynooth, in which Roman Catholics were 
educated for the priesthood, from 9,000/. to 26,000/., and established 
three Queen’s Colleges to give unsectarian education to the laity. In 
184s the Devon Commission reported that in the three provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught the landlords were \n most 
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cases unable to make improvements on their land because the 
law prevented them from borrowing money on the security of their 
estates ; and that they frequently let their lands to middlemen, who 
let it out again to tenants at will. Improvements, if made at all 
were usually made by the tenant at will, though he was liable to 
be turned out of his holding without any compensation for what 
he had done to increase the value of the estate. 'Fhe con- 
sequence was that the tenant rarely made any improvement at 
all, and that, when he did, he frequently either had his holding 
taken from him, or had his rent raised in consequence of his own 
improvements. In Ulster, on the other hand, there had grown 
up a custom of tenant right, and when a tenant left he received 
compensation for his improvements from the incoming tenant who 
took his place. In 1845 the government, finding that Ulster was 
peaceful whilst the other provinces were not, came to the conclusion 
that the Ulster tenant-right made the difference between them, and 
lirought in a bill securing a limited amount of compensation to 
those tenants who made improvements duly certified to be of value. 
The House of Lords, however, refused to pass it, and for many 
years no further effort was made to improve the condition of the 
Irish tenant. 

8. Peers Second Free-trade Budget. 184^.— Peel was more 
successful in dealing with England. When in 1845 the three years 
for which the income-tax had been granted came to an end, Peel, 
instead of remitting if, dbfalheff leave from Parliament to continue 
it for three more years'f though, as a matter of fact, it was subse- 
jquently re-iinposed and is still levied to this day. Peel, having 
deceiv ed surplus, employed it to sweep away a vast number of 
duties upon imports whicli weighed upon trade, and to lower other 
duties-which he did not sweep away ; whilst at the same time he 
put an entire end to all duties on exports. The country gentlemen 
who formed the large majority of Peel’s supporters took alarm it 
a proposal made by him to remove the duties on lard and hides, 
on the ground that if this were done foreigners would, in regard to 
these two articles, be enabled to compete with English produce. 

9. Peel and Disraeli. 1845. - -The country gentlemen could 
grumble, but they were no match for Peel in debate ; and they 
were therefore in a mood to transfer their allegiance to any man 
capable of heading an opposition in Parliament to the statesman 
whom they had hitherto followed. Such a spokesman they found 
in a young member, Benjamin Disraeli, who, after attempting to 
enter Parli^ipeht as a Radical, had been elected as a Conservative. 
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His change of opinion was greater in appearance than in reality, 
as his principal motive, both as a Radical and as a Conservative, 
was hostility to the tendencies of the middle classes which he held 
to be embodied in the Whigs. He now discovered that the same 
tendencies were also embodied in Peel. Disraeli, indeed, never 
grasped the meaning of those doctrines of political economy which 
were in favour with the Whigs, and were growing in favour with 
Peel, and b®ing moreover a man of great ambition, he seized the 
occasion to place himself at the head of the malcontent Conserva- 
tives, with the less difficulty because, in giving expression to their 
ignorance, he did not fling away any settled conviction of his own. 
He was the more angry with Peel because Peel had refused liiin 
office. Fixing upon Peel’s weak point, his want of originality, he 
declared that the Prime Minister, having caught the Whigs bathing, 
had walked away with their clothes, and that under him a Con- 
servative government was ‘ an organised hypocrisy.’ 

10. Spread of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 1845. — In the mean- 
while, the Anti-Com-Law League was growing in influence, 'fhe 
oratory of Bright and the close reasoning of Cobden were telling 
even on the agricultural population. The small farmers and the 
labourers were suffering whilst the manufacturers were flourishing. 
Peel, indeed, was a free-trader on principle. He believed that 
legislation ought to make goods cheap for the sake of consumers 
rather than dear for the sake of producers, and at this time he 
even believed that the nation would be wealthier if corn fell in 
price by being freely imported than if its price was raised by the 
imposition of duties. He still held, however, that it was the duty 
of Parliament to keep up the price of corn, not for the benefit of 
the existing generation, but as an insurance for future generations. 
If Great Britain came to depend for a great part of her food supply 
upon foreign countries, an enemy in time of war would have little 
difficulty in starving out the country by cutting off its supply of foreign 
food. The only answer to this was, that the starvation which Peel 
dreaded in the future was existing in the present. It was easy to 
say that the corn laws encouraged the production of food at home 
to support the pc pulation. As a plain matter of fact, the population 
had increased so rapidly that starvation was permanently estab- 
lished in the country. ‘ I be protected,’ said an agricultural 
labourer at a meeting of the League, ^ and I be starving.’ If any- 
thing occurred to bring home to Peel the existence of this perma- 
nent starvation, he would become a free-trader in corn as well as 
in manufactures. 
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11. The Irish Famine. 1845.— The conviction which Peel 
needed came from Ireland. The population was 8,000,000, and 
half of this number subsisted on potatoes alone. In the summer 
of 1845, a potato disease, previously unknown, swept over both 
islands. Potato plants, green and flourishing at night, were in 
the morning a blackened and fetid mass of corruption. A mis- 
fortune which, in England and Scotland was a mere inconvenience, 
caused abject misery in Ireland. 

12. The Abolition of the Corn Law. 1845—1846. -Peel saw 
that if the starving millions were to be fed, corn must be cheapened 
as much as possible, and that the only way of cheapening it was to 
take off the duty. In October he asked the Cabinet to support 
him in taking off the duty. The majority in it had minds less 
flexible than his own, and its decision was postponed. In 
November, Russell, now the leader of the Liberals, wrote what was 
known as ‘the Edinburgh letter’ to his constituents, declaring for 
the complete abolition of the Corn Law. Peel again attempted to 
induce the Cabinet to follow him, but the Cabinet again refused, 
and on December 5 he resigned office, Russell, however, was 
unable to form a ministry, and on December 20 Peel returned to 
office pledged to repeal the Corn Law. Lord Stanley now resigned, 
and became the acknowledged head of the Protectionists, who 
resolved to oppose Peel’s forthcoming measure. On the other 
hand, Russell gave assurances that he and the Whigs would 
loyally support it. Accordingly, when Parliament met in January 
1846, Peel proposed to bring in a Bill for the abolition of the Corn 
Law, though three years were to pass before the abolition would 
be quite complete. On June 25, the Bill, having previously passed 
the Commons, passed the Lords, and an end was at last put to 
the long- continued attempt to raise by artificial means the price of 
bread. 

13. The Close of Peel’s Ministry. 1846.— Peel had done what 
he could to mitigate the distress in Ireland. He sent Indian corn 
there to be sold cheaply, and he ordered the establishment of 
public works to give means of subsistence to the starving popula- 
tion. The old antagonism between landlord and tenant, however, 
had not ceased, and evicted tenants and those who sympathised 
with them still had recourse to outrages and murder. Peel 
brought in a Bill for the protection of life in Ireland. Russell and 
the Liberals disliked it because it was too stringent. Ihe Protec- 
tionists in the House of Commons, led nominally by Lord George 
Bentinck and really by Disraeli, were glad of any opportunity to 
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defeat Pee), and on June 25, the day on which the Corn Bill passed 
the Lords, the Irish Bill was thrown out by the Commons. On 
the 27th Peel resigned office. 

14. The Russell Ministry. 1846 “ 1847.— Lord Russell 
bad no difficulty this time in forming a ministry, and though his 
followers were in a minority in the House of Commons, he was sure 
of the support of Peel and of the Peelites, as those Conservatives 
were called who had voted with their leader for the abolition of 
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the Corn Law. Russell had in 1846 to face a state of things in 
Ireland even more deplorable than that which had compelled 
his predecessor in 1845 to abandon Protection. In 1846, the failure 
of the potato crop was even more complete than it had been in 
1845, and at the same time it was found that the system of public 
works established by Peel had led to gross abuses. Thousands of 
men who applied to mend the roads made them worse instead of 
better, whilst they neglected opportunities of working for private 
persons, because the public authorities exacted less work and gave 
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higher pay than the private employer. Rubsell did what was 
possible to check these abuses, and in the session of 1847 he 
passed a Bill for enabling the guardians to give outdoor relief, which 
they had been forbidden to do by the Act which in 1838 established 
a Poor Law (see p. 917). Such a change in the law was imperatively 
demanded, as in the existing poor-houses there was only room for 
three out of every hundred starving persons. 

1$. Irish Emigration. 1847.— No poor law, however, could do 
more than mitigate the consequences of famine, especially as the 
slow forms of parliamentary procedure delayed the remedy, and as 
those who had to administer the new law were interested rather 
in keeping rates down than in saving life. The misery was too 
wide-spread to be much allayed by any remedy, and such English 
charity as was added to the relief provided by law was almost as in- 
effectual. Thousands perished by starvation, and many thousands 
more emigrated to America, many of them perishing on board 
ship from disease engendered in bodies enfeebled by previous 
want of nourishment. Those who reached America preserved and 
handed down to their children a hatred of the English name and 
government, to which they attributed their sufferings. By starva- 
tion and emigration the population of Ireland fell from 8,000,000 
to 5,000,000. 

16. Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. 1847. - Russell was 
statesman enough to perceive that the legal relations between 
landlord and tenant needed alteration, if the deep-seated causes 
of Irish misery were to be removed. Many of the kindlprds 
were hopelessly in debt. Out of a gross rental of 17,000,000/. 
9,000,000/. was mortgaged, and the remaining 8,000,000/. was in- 
sufficient to provide for the support of the starving poor and to 
meet the expenses of the landlords. Impoverished landlords were 
consequently tempted to bear hardly on their tenants. Improve- 
ments in the English sense were few, but it often happened luat 
a poor tenant on a wild hillside would erect a fence or clear off 
the stones from his rough farm, thus making it more productive than 
before. In too many cases the landlord, or more often the land- 
lord’s agent when the landlord was an absentee, pounced down on 
the struggling improver, and either forced him to pay a higher rent, 
or evicted him in order to replace him by someone who offered more. 
The evicted tenant not unfrcquently revenged himself by murder- 
ing the landlord or his agent, or else the new tenant who had 
ousted him from his holding. 

17. The Encumbered Estates Act. i848.^Russell proposed 
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to meet the evil by a double remedy. On the one hand he brought 
in a Bill which became law in 1^8 as the Encum ber ed E ^ states 
Acb for the sale of deeply mortgaged estates to solvent purchasers, 
in the hope that the new landlords might be sufficiently well off 
to treat their tenants with consideration. At the same time he 
proposed another measure to compel landlords to compensate their 
evicted tenants for improvements which the tenants had themselves 
made, and he would gladly have supported a further measure 
which he did not venture even to introduce, forbidding the eviction 
of any tenant who had held land exceeding a quarter of an acre 
for more than five years, without compensation for the loss of his 
tenure. English opinion, however, prevented even the Bill for 
compensation for actual improvements from becoming law ; on the 
other hand, the Bill for buying out the owners of, encumbered 
estates was readily passed, and was also accompanied by a Coercion 
Act, milder, indeed, than that which had been proposed by Peel 
(see p. 931). The Encumbered Estates Act standing alone was a 
curse rather than a blessing, as many of the indebted landowners 
had been easy-going, whereas many of the new landowners, having 
paid down ready money, thought themselves justified in applying 
purely commercial principles to their relations with the tenants, and 
exacted from them every penny that could be wrung from men 
who had no protection for the results of their own industry upon 
the soil. Those who suffered smarted from a sense of wrong, 
which in 1848 became stronger and more likely to lead to acts of 
violence, because in that year the course of affairs in Europe 
gave superabundant examples of successful resistance to govern- 
ments. 

18. European Revolution. 1848.— The year 1848 was a year of 
European revolution. France expelled Louis Philippe, and estab- 
lished a second republic, based on universal suffrage. In Italy, 
not only were constitutional reforms forced on the governments, 
but Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, led an armed attack on the 
Austrian poAver in Lombardy and Venice, by which the despotism 
of the petty sovereigns of Italy had been bolstered up. In Germany, 
a parliament met at Frankfurt to devise some scheme for uniting 
in closer bonds the loose confederation which had been established 
in 18x5 (see p. 873), whilst revolutions at Berlin and Vienna led to 
the adoption of a constitutional system in Prussia and Austria. 
The demand for constitutional government was everywhere put 
forth. In France it was associated with socialism ; and an attempt 
was made to set up national workshops in which every artisan 
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might find work. In that country, however, there was no aggressive 
spirit as in 1792, and no attempt was made to change the frontiers 
of the State. In central Europe and in Italy, on the other hand, 
dissatisfaction with existing frontiers was the prominent feature. 
The peoples were there eager to see real nations, of which the 
component parts were bound together by the tic of common 
attachment, taking the place of artificial states the creations of past 
wars and treaties. Hence the populations of the Italian States drew 
together in a desire for the expulsion of the Austrians, and the 
populations of the German states drew together in a desire to 
give a common government to the German nation. In the hetero- 
geneous Austrian empire, however, the idea of nationality acted 
as a dissolvent. Austrians, Hungarians, and Slavs, who together 
formed the vast majority of the population, had no love for each 
other, and before the end of the year Austria and Hungary were 
at open war. 

19. Renewed Trouble in Ireland. 1848. — In Ireland, a number 
of young men imagined that they could play the part in which 
O’Connell had failed, and raise up armed resistance against 
England." One of these. Smith O’Brien, tried to put in practice 
their teaching by attacking a police station, but he was easily 
captured, and no attempt was made to follow his example. 

20. The Chartists on Kennington Common. 1848. ’ In England 
the Chartists thought the time had come to gain that supremacy for 
the mass of the nation which had been gained in France. Their 
leader, Fcargus O’Connor, a half-mad member of Parliament, called 
on enormous numbers of them to meet on April 10 on Kennington 
Common,^ and to carry to the House of Commons a monster petition 
for the Charter, said to be signed by 5,7oo,cxx) persons. The 
government declared the design to be illegal, as crowds are for- 
Ijidden by law to present petitions, and called on all who would, to 
serve as special constables—that is to say, to act as policemen ^or 
the day. No less than 200,000 enrolled themselves, whereas, when 
the appointed day came, no more than 25,000 persons assembled on 
Kennington Common, many of whom were not Chartists. Those who 
were Chartists formed a procession intending to cross Westminster 
Bridge. The Duke of Wellington had posted soldiers in the houses 
on the Middlesex side of the bridge, to be used in case of necessity, 
but he left the special constables to stop the procession. This they 
did without difficulty. There was, however, no attempt to stop the 
presentation of the petition, which was carried in a cab to the 

J Now Kennington Park. 
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House of Commons, and found to bear 2,000 signatures. Many 
columns of these were, however, in the same handwriting, and 
some who actually signed it, wrote the names of celebrated 
persons, such as Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, 
instead of their own. Others called themselves Pugnose, Wooden- 
legs, Bread-and-cheese, and so forth. For all this there was a 
large number of Chartists in England ; but, on the other hand, there 
was a still larger number of persons who were resolved that, what- 
ever changes might be made in the constitution, they should not 
be brought about by the exertion of physical force. 

21. European reaction. 1848— 1849.— The attempt to change 
existing European order failed as completely on the Continent 
as it did in England. In December, 1848, the French nation 
elected Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a nephew of the first Napoleon, 
as President for ten years, on the expectation that he would give 
to the country a quiet and orderly government. Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, taking up arms to drive the Austrians out of Italy, 
was defeated by them at Custozza in 1848, and at Novara in 1849. 
After these successive failures he was forced to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel II., who maintained constitutional 
government in his own kingdom of Sardinia, whilst the Austrians 
regained Lombardy and Venetia, and restored the absolute govern- 
ments in the other Italian states, except in the Papal dominions, 
where a French army lestored the absolute government of the 
Pope. In Germany the Frankfurt parliament tried to erect a con- 
stitutional empire, and was dissolved by force. In Prussia, the 
King, Frederick William IV., got the better of the revolution, 
though he established a Parliament which, for the present at least, 
he was able to control. In the Austrian Empire the war between 
Austria and Hungary was brought to an end by the intervention 
of a Russian army in favour of Austria, and the constitution of 
Hungary was abolished. By the end of 1848 reaction prevailed 
over the whole Continent. 

22. The Decline of the Russell Ministry. 1848 —1851.-111 

England the ministry was supported, not merely as the representa- 
tive of order against turbulence, but also as the representative of 
free-trade against protection. In 1849 the Navigation Act (see pp. 
S^S) 5^9) 'vas repealed, and foreign shipping admitted to compete 
with English. Yet the government only maintained itself by de- 
pending on the votes of the Pcelites, and in 1850 Peel unfortu- 
nately died in consequence of a fall from his horse. • Later in the 
year the Pope appointed Roman Catholic bishops to English sees, 
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and an excited public opinion saw in this an attack on the Queen’s 
authority. In 1851 Russell introduced an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
declaring all acts done by the Roman Catholic bishops, and all deeds 
bestowing property to them under the new titles, to be null and 
void. This Bill alienated the Peelites and advanced Liberals like 
Bright and Cobden. In February the ministry resisted a proposal 
to lower the county franchise, and resigned. Lord .Stanley, how- 
ever, declined to form a ministry, and Russell and his followers 
returned to office. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was pas.sed in a 
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modified form, but it was never in a sm^de instance put in execu- 
tion and was ultimately repealed. 

23. The Great Exhibition. 1851.- In 1851 people thought less 
of politics than of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, where the 
produce of the world was to be seen in the enormous glass house 
known as the Crystal Palace — afterwards removed to Penge Hill. 
The Exhibition was a useful undertaking suggested by Prince Albert, 
and it served its purpose in teaching English manufacturers that 
they might improve their own work by studying the work of 
foreigners. Many people thought that crowds of revolutionists, who 
would come under pretence of seeing the exhibition, would set 
London on fire. Others thought that the nations of Europe would 
in. *3 P 
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be so knit together by commercial interests that there would be no 
more wars. 

24. The End of the Russell Ministry. 1851 — 1852.— -On December 
2, 1851, Louis Napoleon dissolved the Assembly, put most of the 
leading French politicians in prison, and marched soldiers into the 
streets of Paris to shoot all who resisted him. He then asked the 
French people to name him President for ten years, with institutions 
which made him practically the master of the wState. The French 
people, frightened at anarchy, gave him what he asked. In Eng- 
land, Lord Palmerston not only approved of the proceeding, but 
expressed his approval to the French ambassador, though the 
' Cabinet was for absolute neutrality ; whereupon he was dismissed 
from office. Early in 1852 he took his revenge by declaring against 
the ministry on a detail in a militia bill. The ministers, finding 
themselves in a minority, resigned office. 

25. The First Derby Ministry. 1852. — Lord Stanley, who had 
recently become Earl of Derby l3y his father’s death, now formed 
a ministiy out of the Protectionist party, and declared that the 
question whether free-trade or protection should prevail was one 
to be settled by a new parliament to be elected in the summer 
of 1852. The real master of the government was Disraeli, who 
had succeeded to the nominal as well as to the actual leadership 
of his party in the House of Commons upon the death of Lord 
George Bentinck in 1848, and who now became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Disraeli knew well that the feeling of the country was 
in favour of free-trade, and he astonished his colleagues and sup- 
porters by declaring his admiration of its blessings. The elections, 
when they took place, left the government in a minority. On the 
meeting of the new Parliament, the first question needing solution 
was whether the dissensions between Russell and Palmerston, and 
between the Whigs and Peelites, could be made up so as to form 
a united opposition, and the second, whether the government could 
contrive to renounce Protection without complete loss of dignity. 
The Duke of Wellington had died before Parliament met, and his 
death served to remind people how he had again and again aban- 
doned political positions with credit, by stating with perfect frank- 
ness that his opinions were unchanged, but that circumstances 
made it no longer possible or desirable to give effect to them. 

26. The Burial of Protection. i852.— Soon after the meeting of 
Parliament, Villiers, the old champion of free-trade (see p. 924), 
brought forward a resolution, declaring the repeal of the Corn Laws 
to have been ‘ wise, just, and beneficial.’ Those who had once 
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been Protectionists, shrank from condemning so distinctly a policy 
which they had formerly defended ; but when Palmerston came 
to their help by proposing in a less offensive form a resolution 
which meant much the same as that of Villiers, he was supported 
by the greater number of them, and his motion was carried with 
only fifty-three dissentients. Disraeli then brought forward an in- 
genious budget, which was rejected by the House, upon which 
the Derby ministry resigned. If Disraeli had not succeeded in 
maintaining his party in power, at least he had freed it froVn the 
unpopular burden of attachment to protection, and had made it 
capable of rising to power in the future. Before he left office Louis 
Napoleon became, by a popular vote, Napoleon III. Emperor of 
the French. 


CHAPTER LIX 

THE CRIMEAN WAR AND THE INDIAN MUTINY. 1852—1858 
LEADING DATES 


The Aberdeen Ministry 1852 

War between Russia and Turkey 1853 

France and England at War with Russia .... 1854 

Battle of the Alma Sept. 2o» 1854 

Battle of Inkcrman Nov. 5, 1854 

Capture of Sebastopol Sept. 8, 1855 

Peace of Paris March 30, 1857 

Outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny at Meerut . . May 10, 1857 

Capture of Delhi Sept. 14-201 1857 

Reliefof Lucknow by Havelock and Outram . Sept. 25, 1857 
End of the Indian Mutiny . 1858 


I. Expectation of Peace. 1852. — Since the accession to power 
of Lord (irey’s ministry in 1830, the opinions of Bcntham (sec 
p. 890) had gained the upper hand, and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number had become the inspiring thought of states- 
men. Free trade was regarded, not merely as desirable because it 
averted starvation, but as uniting nations together in commercial 
bonds. Nothing was more common in 1851 and 1852 than to heat 
sensible men predict that the era of wars was past, and that 
nations trafficking with one another would have no motive for 
engaging in strife. The fierce passions evoked by the struggles 
for nationality* in 1848 were forgotten, and a time of peace and 
prosperity regarded as permanently established. 
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2. Church Movements. 1827— 1853. ---There had, indeed, been 
signs that it was impossible to bring all men to forsake the pursuit 
of ideal truth. In 1827 Keble published the first edition of the 
Christian Year, and in the following years a body of writers at 
Oxford, of whom the most prominent were Newman and Pusey, 
did their best to inspire the rising generation with the belief that 
the Church of England had a life of its own independent of the 
State or of Society, and that its true doctrines were those which 
had been taught in the earlier centuries of the Church’s existence. 
Their teaching was not unlike that of Laud (see p. 520), though 
without Laud’s leaning upon the State, and with a reverence for 
the great mediaeval ecclesiastics and their teaching which Laud 
had not possessed. In Scotland, reaction against State inter- 
ference took another turn. Large numbers of the Scottish clergy 
and* people objected to the system by which lay ])atrons had in 
their hands the appointment of ministers to Church livings, and 
in 1843 no less than 474 ministers threw up their livings and, 
followed by numerous congregations, formed the Free Church 
of Scotland. Different as were the movements in the two countries, 
they had this in common, that they regarded religion as some- 
thing more than the creature of law and Parliament. 

3. Growth of Science. 1830 — 1859. Other men sought their 
ideals in science, and though scientific men did not meddle with 
politics, their work was not only productive of an increase of 
material comfort, but also permeated the minds of unscientific' 
persons with a belief in natural law and order, which steadied 
them when they came to deal with the complex facts of human 
life. The rapid growth of railways, especially after 1844, the 
introduction of the clectrib telegraph in 1837, other practical 
results of scientific discovery, prepared the way for a favourable re- 
ception of doctrines such as those announced in Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology^ the first edition of which was published in 1830, where the 
formation of the earth s surface was traced to a series of gradual 
changes similar to those in action at the present day. Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, in which the multiplicity of living forms were 
accounted for by permanent natural causes, did not appear till 1859. 

4. Dickens, Thackeray, and Macaulay. 1837— -1848.— The 
ings and opinions of the age were, as is usually the case, reflected in 
its literature. Dickens, whose first considerable work, The Pickwick 
Papers, appeared in 1837, painted humorously the lives of the 
middle classes, which had obtained political power through the 
Reform Act of 1832; and Thackeray, whose Vanity Fair was 
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published, in 1848} Irxshed the vices of g^reiit und wculthy sinners, 
principally of those who had held a hi^dx place in the society of 
the preceding generations, though he delighted in painting the 
gentleness and self-denial of men, and still more of women of a 
lower station. For him the halo of glory with which Scott had 
crowned the past had disappeared Amongst the historians of this 
period, by far the greatest is Macaulay, wdiose history of England 
began to appear in 1848, the year in which Vtviity Fair was 
published. In him w^as to be fouiid a massive common-sense in 
applying the political judgments of the day to the ewents of past 
times, combined wath an inability to grasp sympathetically 
the opinions of those wdio had struggled against the social and 
political movements out of which the life of the nineteenth century 
had been developed. As for the future, Macaulay had no such 
dissatisfaction with life around him as to crave for further organic 
( hange. IMcccmeal reforms he welcomed gladly, but he had no 
wish to alter the political basis of society. The Reform Act of 
1832 gave him all that he desired. 

5, Grote, Mill, and Carlyle. 1833—1856. - There were not 
w’anting writers who saw the weak points of that rule of the middle 
classes which seemed so excellent to Macaulay, (irote'.-) History 
of Greece^ which w^as published at intervals from 1845 to 1856, was 
in reality a panegyric on the democracy of Athens and, by impli- 
cation, a pleading in favour of democracy in England. IVIill, 
whose System 0/ Toy ic appeared in 1843, expounded the utilitarian 
philosophy of llentham, accompanying his scientific teaching with 
the expression of hopefulness in the growth of democracy as likely 
to lead to better government. The ni^n, however, whose iciu iiing 
did most to rouse the age to a sense of the insufficient y of its 
work w’as Thomas Carlyle, whose Sartor Resartus began to appear 
in 1833, and who detested alike the middle-class Parliamentaiy 
government dear to Macaulay, and the democratic governnicnt 
dear to Grote and Mill. He was the jirophct of duty. Each 
individual was to set himself resolutely to despise the conventions 
of the w^orld, and to conform to the utmost of his power to the 
divine law^s of the w'orld. Those who did this most completely 
were heroes, to whom and not to Parliamentary majorities or 
scientific deductions, reverence and obedience were due. Ihc 
negative part of Carlyle’s teaching — its condemnation of democracy 
and science -made no impression. The positi\epart fixed itself 
^ipon the mind of the young, thousands of whom learnt from it to 
follow the call of duty, and to obey her behests. 
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6. Tennyson. 1849, -The best poetry of the time reflected in 
a milder way the teaching of Carlyle. Tennyson, whose most 
thoughtful work, In Memoriam^ appeared in 1849, is filled with a 
sense of the pre-eminence of duty, combined with a reverent 
religious feeling and a respect for the teaching of science which 
was then bursting on the world. The opening lines of In Memoriani 
give the key-note of the teaching of a master who held out the 
hand to Carlyle on the one hand, and to Kcblc and N cwman on 
the other. 

Strong Son of God, immortal love 
Whom we, that have not seen thy laec, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 


'I'hou seeniest human and divine, 

The holiest, highest manhood, thou ; 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

7. Turner. 1775 — 1851* — ^ ko pursuit of the knowledge of the 
secret processes and the open manifestations of nature, which 
placed its stamp upon the science and the literature of the time, 
made itself also visible in its art. No man ever revealed in land- 
scape-paintinjf the infinity of the natural world and the subtleness 
of its gradations, as did Turner in the days of his strength, before 
his eyes fixed on the glory of the atmosphere and the sky lost 
perception of the beauty of the earth. 

8. The beginning of the Aberdeen Ministry. 1852-^1854.—'! he 
Derby Ministry was followed by a coalition ministry of Liberals 
and Pcelites under the Earl of Aberdeen. At first it sccmi-d as 
if I’arliament was about to settle down to a senes of internal 
reforms. In 1853, C.lad.stone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
produced a budget which proved generally acceptable, iind Riissc 
promised a new Reform Bill which was actually brought .orwaro m 
1854, though by that time circumstances having become adverse 
to its consideration caused its prompt withdrawal. 

9. The Eastern Question. 1850 -1853— For some tune there 
had been a diplomatic struggle between France and Russia for 
the possession of certain holy places m Palestine by the clergy 
their respective churches, and though in 1852 the .Sultan proposed 
a compromise, neither party was satisfied. In f 

1853, the Tzar Nicholas spoke to Sir Hamilton . ojmoi 

Turk’ as a sick man, and proposed that if ’o 

the Turkish power fell to pieces, England siouc 
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Egypt, and that the Sultan s European provinces should be formed 
into independent states, of course under Russian protection. 
There can be no doubt that the Christians under the Sultan were 
misgoverned, and that the Tzar, like every Russian, honestly 
sympathised with them, especially as they belonged to the 
Orthodox Church- commonly known as the (ircck Church — 
which w^as his own. It was, however, also true that every Tzar 
wished to extend his dominions southw^ard, and that his sym- 
pathies undoubtedly tended in the same direction as his ambition. 
In England the sympathies were ignored, whilst the ambition was 
clearly perceived, and the British ministers refused to agree to 
Nicholas’s proposal. Nicholas then sent Prince Menschikoff as 
ambassador to Constantinople to demand that the protection of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects should be given over to himself, and 
when this w'as refused, occupied the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia with his troops ; upon which a British fleet was moved 
up to the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

10. War between Russia and Turkey. 1853 — 1854. — avert 
an outbreak of war the four great ih)wers, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, and Prussia, in what is usually called the Vhenna note, em- 
bodied a proposal, which, if adopted by the Sultan, would convey 
his promise to the Tzar to protect the Christians of the (ireck 
Church as his predecessors had promised to do in older treaties 
with the Tzars, and to extend to the (heek Christians all advan- 
tages granted to other Christians. With this note the Tzar was 
contented, but the Sultan urged on by the imperious Sir Stratford 
Canning, the British ambassador at Constantinople, refused to ac- 
cept it without alteration, and on the Tzar insisting on its accept- 
ance as it stood declared war upon him. In the autumn the Turks 
crossed the Danube and defeated some Russian troops, on which 
the Russian fleet sallied forth from Sebastopol, the great Russian 
fortified harbour in the Crimea, and on November 30 destroyed the 
Turkish fleet at Sinope. In England strong indignation was felt ; 
England and France bound themselves closely together, and, refus- 
ing to be held back by Austria and Prussia, entered upon war with 
Russia in March 1854. In May the Russians laid .siege to Silistria 
on the south bank of the Danube. I'he siege however ended in 
failure, and, as a British and French army arrived at Varna, a 
seaport on the Black Sea, south of the mouth of the Danube, and 
as the Austrians insisted on the Russians evacuating Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the Russian army drew back to its own territory, 
and abandoned any further attempt to enforce its claims by invasion. 

11. Resolution of the Allies. 1854. — Two courses were now 
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open to the Allies. They might knit themselves again to Austria 
and Prussia and substitute a European protection of the Christians 
under the •'Sultan for a merely Russian protection, without driviiiK 
Russia to a prolongation of the war ; or else, breaking loose froin 
their alliance with Austria and Prussia (neither of which was in- 
clined to drive matters to extremities), they might seek to destroy 
the Russian Black Sea fleet and the fortifications of Sebastopol, in 
order to take from Russia the power of again threatening the 1'urks. 
Public opinion in Etigland was defiantly set upon the latter course. 
1'here was exasperation against the ambition of Russia and a de- 
termination that the work should be thoroughly done. I’o the 
support of this passionate desire to carry on the war to its end, 
came a misconception of the nature of the Turkish (hivernment. 
In reality the Turk was, as Nicholas had said, a sick man, and as 
he would become weaker every year, it was impossible to pro\ifie 
for his guarding his own even if Sebastopol were destroyed. In 
England the Government of the Sultan was regarded as well- 
intentioned and perfectly capable of holding its own, if the 
existing danger could be removed. This view of the case was 
strongly supported by Palmerston, who, though he was no longer 
foreign minister, brought his strong will to bear on the resolutions 
of the ministry. England and France rcsoU ed on transporting their 
armies from Varna to the Crimea. 1 'he Knglish force was com- 
manded by Lord Raglan, and the French by Mar hal St. Arnaud. 

12. Alma and Sebastopol* 1854. — On September 14, the two 
armies, numbering together with a body of Turkish soldiers about 
6 1 ,000 men, landed to the south of Eupatoria. The}^ marched south- 
wards and found the Russian army dravvn up on high giound 
beyond the river Alma. There was not much skill shown by the 
generals on either side, but the Allies had the better weapons, and 
the dogged persistence of the British contributed much to *hc 
success of the Allies. The Russians were defeated, and the Allies 
wheeled round the harbour of Sebastopol and established ihenv 
selves on the plateau to the south of the town, riierc was inside 
the place a vast store of guns and of everything needed for the 
delence, and what was more, a man of genius, General 1 odleben,to 
improvx the fortifications and direct the movements of the garrison. 
He closed the harbour against the Allied fleets by sinking ships at 
the mouth, and he brought up guns and raised earthworks to 
resist the impending attack on the land side. On October 17, 
the Adlies opened a tremendous fire. The British batteries de- 
Jstroyed the guns opposed to them, and the place might perhaps 
have been taken by assault if the French had done as well. The 
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French, however, who were now under the command of Marshal 
Canrobert — St. Arnaud having died after the battle of the Alma — 
made their magazines of gunpowder too near the surface of the 
ground, and when one of them exploded, their efforts were rendered 
useless. The attack had to be postponed for an indefinite time. 

13. Balaclava and Inkerman. 1854.— The stores and provisions 
for the British army were landed at the little port of Balaclava. 
On October 25, a Russian army pushed forward to cut off 
communication between this port and the British force before 
Sebastopol. A charge by the Brigade of Heavy Cavalry drove 
back a huge mass of Russian horsemen, Lord Cardigan, who 
commanded the Brigade of Light Cavalry, received an order vaguely 
worded to retake some guns which had been captured by the 
Russians. The order was misunderstood, and the Light Brigade, 
knowing that it was riding to its destruction, but refusing to set an 
exam{We of disobedience, charged not in the direction of the guns, 
which they were unable to sec, but into the very centre of the 
Russian army. The ranks of the English cavalry were mown down 
and but few escaped alive. ‘ It is magnificent,’ said a French 
general, ‘ but it is not war.’ On November 5, the battle of Inkerman 
was fought, in which the scanty British drove back thick columns 
of Russians. If the Russians had prevailed, both the Allied armies 
would have been destroyed. As it was the British held out against 
fearful odds, till the French came to their help, and forced the 
Russians to retreat. 

14. Winter in the Crimea. 1854—1855. — Winter was now upon 
the armies. It had been supposed at home that their task would 
be accomplished before the fine weather ended, and no adequate 
provision for a winter season had been made. A storm swept 
over the Black Sea and wrecked vessels laden with stores. I'he 
soldiers had only tents to keep off the rain and bitter cold, and 
fell ill by hundreds. The horses, which should have brought stores 
from Balaclava, died, and it was useless to replace them, because, 
though large numbers of horses were obtainable, forage had not 
been sent from home to keep them alive. What provisions reached 
the camp had to be carried by the men, and the men were worn 
out by having to spend long hours in guarding the trenches and to 
fetch provisions as well. Besides, the English Government, having 
had no experience of war, committed many blunders in their ar- 
rangements for the supply of the army. The French were better 
off, because Kamiesch Bay, where their provisions were landed, was 
nearer their camp than Balaclava was to the camp of the British. 
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1 5. The Hospital at Scutari. 1855.— The sick were carried to 
ci hospital at Scutaii near Constantinoplcj but when they arrix^ed 
there were no nurses to attend on them, and large numbers died. 
After a while Miss Florence Nightingale was sent out with other 
ladies to nurse the sick. It was the first time that women had 
been employed as nurses in war. Miss Nightingale soon reduced 
the disorder into order, made the place clean, and saw that the 
sufferers were skilfully tended. Good nursing at once told on 
the health of the men, and valuable fixes were spared jn conse- 
quence of the gentle help received. 

16. The Palmerston Ministry. 1855. At home Englishmen 
looked on the misery in the Crimea xvith growing anger. They 
thought that some one was to blame, and as soon as Parliament 
met, the (lOvernment xvas forced to resign. Lord I’almerston 
became Prime Minister. It xvas knoxvn that his xvholc heart xvas 
in the war, and that he was a man of strong common sense and 
resolute character. Matters in the Crimea began to improve, 
principally because by that time English officials had begun, after 
numerous failures, to understand their duties. 

17. The Fall of Sebastopol and the End of the War. 
1855 — 1856.— During the summer the siege of Sebastopol was 
pushed on. The British army xxas in 
good condition. The French troops were, 
however, more numerous, and occupied 
the positions from which the town could 
be most easily attacked. They had, too, 
a new commander, Marshal Pelissier, who 
was more strong*- willed than Canrobert 
had been. The King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel, joined the Allies, and in the 
battle of Trakir * his troops took part with 
the French in driving back a fresh Russian 
onslaught. After various attempts a final 
attack on Sebastopol was made on Sep- 
tember 8 . The English failed to capture 
the Redan which was opposed to them, 
but the PTench stormed the Malakhoff 
Tower, and the whole of the fortifications were thereby rendered 
untenable. The Tzar Nicholas had died in the spring, and his 
successor, Alexander II., was now ready to make peace. The 



' Trakir is the Russian word for an inn. 
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Russian losses had been enormous, not merely in Sebastopol 
itself, but over the whole of the empire. There was scarcely a 
railway in Russia then, and hundreds of thousands of men had 
perished of fatigue in the long and exhausting marches. In 
March 1856 peace was made. The fortifications of Sebastopol 
were destroyed, and Russia promised not to have a fleet in the 
Black Sea or to re-fortify the town. The Russians abode by these 
terms as long as they were obliged to do so, and no longer. It 
was, however, long enough to give the Turks time to improve and 
strengthen their government if they had been capable of carrying 
out reforms of any kind. 

18. India after Wellesley’s Recall. 1805—1823. -British hos- 
tility to Russia had arisen chiefly from fear lest she should, by 
gaining possession of Constantinople, cut off the passage to India. 
Alarm on this score had not been of recent growth. Partly in 
consequence of a desire to win the attachment of the natives of 
India as a security against foreign aggression, successive governors- 
general had, since Wellesley left India in 1805 fsee p. 859), devoted 
themselves to improve the condition of the people, and had for 
some time abstained from war as much as possible. Their reluc- 
tanie to appeal to arms had, however, encouraged bands of 
plunderers known as Pindarrees, supported by the Mahratta chiefs 
whose power Wellesley had curtailed, but who still retained their 
independence. In 1817 the Manpiis of Hastings, at that time 
governor-general, began the third Mahratta W ar (see ])p. 804,859). 
'Phe Pcishwah (see j). 802) abdicated in favour of the British, and 
the other Mahratta chiefs were reduced to a condition of 
dependency, and gave no more shelter to robbers. Hastings 
completed Welleslev’s wm'k, by making the power of the l^ast 
India Company absolutely predominant, and, after 1823, when he 
left India, there were, indeed, wars occasionally on a small scale, 
but for some years the chief feature of Indian history was its 
peaceful progress. 

19. The North-Western Frontier. 1806- -1835.-- The suppres- 
sion of internal disorder did not relieve the Government of India 
from anxiety lest increasing prosperity within should tempt 
invaders from without. Secured on the north by the lofty w^all 
of the Himalayas, India, until the arrival of the P>ritish by sea, had 
always been invaded by enemies pouring across its north-w^estern 
frontier from the passes of the highlands of Afghanistan ; and it w’as 
from the same quarter that danger was now feared. For some 
time, indeed, a sufficient bulwark had been erected by the estab- 
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lishment i'n the Punjab— the land of the five rivers— of the Sikhs, a 
warlike people with a special religion, neither Mahomedan nor 
Hindoo. The Sikhs were strongly organised for military purposes 
under a capable ruler, Runjeet Singh, who had entered in 1806 
into a treaty with the British which to the end of his life he 
faithfully observed. Under him the Sikhs covered the British 
territory from an attack through Afghanistan, much in the same 
way that in the time of Warren Hastings the Nawab of Oude had 
covered it against the attacks of the Mahrattas (sec p. 802). 

20. Russia and Afghanistan. 1835-1838.-10 1835, when 
England and Russia were striving for the mastery at Constanti- 
nople (see p. 921), the two countries were necessarily thrown into 
opposition in Asi-a. In 1837 the Shah of Persia, who was under 
Russian influence, laid siege to Herat, on the eastern bolder 
of his own country. As Herat was on the road to India, Lord 
Auckland, the governor-general, took alarm, and, even befoie 
the siege was actually begun, sent an agent, Alexander Burnes, 
to Cabul to win over Dost Mahommed, the ruler of Afghanist.an, 
to enter into an alliance with England against Persia, the ally 
of Russia. Burnes, knowing that soft words would not suffice 
to f'ain the heart of Dost Mahommed, offered him British aid m 
his” own quarrels. Auckland, however, refused to carry out he 
engagement made by Burnes, on which Dost M^bommed, t.aking 
offence, allied himself with Russia. In 1838, Auckland sei . 
expedition to dethrone Dost Mahommed, and to replace hi . 

by Shah .Soojah, an Afghan prince who had been 

India. Before the expedition started the siege of Herat had been 
raised by the Persians, and there was, therefore, no longer an> 
real excuse for an attack on the fierce astd warlike A%hans 
21, The Invasion of Afghanistan. 
the British army entered Afghanistan in 1839, anu, ^acl g < ^ 
in safety, placed Shah .Soojah on tie tlnone. n ’ ^ 

Mahommed knowing that he could imt carry «« ^ 
resistance in the field, surrendered himself as ^ ^ 

peaceful was the outlook that Sir William Macnaghte^^^ 
charge of the political armngements at 

d,anger was at an end. Suddenly, howevei, an 1 jjurnes, 

out, and some of the British officers, amongst whm ‘ 
were murdered. Though the British prospect 

had still soldiers enough to attack t e g • refused 

of success, but General Elphmstone, wi < • daring, 

to run the risk. On this the Afghans became still more 
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and, as food was growing short in the British cantonments, 
Macnaghten and Elphinstone offered to surrender the forts of 
Cabul to the enemy on condition of being supplied with provisions. 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mahommed, invited Macnaghten to 
a conference and shot him dead with his own hand. The British 
officers then entered on a treaty with the murderer, who engaged 
to protect their arniy, if it would immediately return to India. 

22. The Retreat from Cabul. 1842.— The retreat began on 
January 6, 1842. Snow and ice lay thickly on the passes over the 
lofty mountain ranges, which had to be climbed before the plains 
of India were reached. Akbar Khan did what he could to protect 
the retreating regiments, but he could not restrain his followers. 
Crowds of Afghans stationed themselves on the rocks which rose 
above the track, and shot down the fugitives. With the retreating 
soldiers were English ladies, some of them with children to care 
for. To save them from certain death they w^ere surrendered to 
Akbar Khan, who promised to treat them kindly, and who, to his 
credit, kept his word. After five days' march, out of 14,500 men who 
left Cabul, no more than 4,000 remained alive. Each day the 
butchery was renewed. On the morning of the eighth day only 
sixty-five were left, and this , scanty remnant of a mighty host 
struggled on to reach Jellalabad in which there was a Ilritish 
garrison. Of these, sixty-four were slain on the way ; after 
which the Afghans, believing that all their enemies had perished, 
returned in triumph. One Englishman, however. Dr. Brydon, who 
had lagged behind because both he and the pony on which he 
rode were too exhausted to keep up with the march, escaped their 
notice. Fainting and scarcely able to speak, he at last stumbled 
into Jellalabad, and told thj tale of the great disaster. 

23. Pollock's March to Cabul. 1842. — Jellalabad held out 
against all the Afghans who could be brought against it. Then 
Oeneral Pollock was sent to retrieve the honour of the British 
arms. He occupied Cabul, but he had to replace Dost Mahommed 
on the throne, and to content himself with recovering the British 
captives. 

24. Conquest of Sindh. 1842.— Lord Ellenborough, who had 
succeeded Auckland as governor- general, coveted Sindh, because 
he wished to control the lower course of the Indus. He brought 
accusations of treachery against the Ameers who ruled it, some of 
which appear to have been based on forged letters. He then sent 
against the Ameers Sir Charles Napier, who, fighting against 
tremendous odds, defeated them at Meanee. SJndh was annexed, 
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and its inhabitants, being far better governed than before, rapidly 
became prosperous and contented. 

25. The First Sikh War. i 845 -i 846 .--Runjeet Singh (see 
p. 949 ). ‘ the lion of the Punjab,’ as he was called, died in 1839. 
His succession was disputed, and the Government really fell into 
the hands of the Sikh army, which raised to power one competitor 
after another amidst scenes of bloodshed. The governor-general, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, himself a soldier, had succeeded Ellen- 
borough in 1843. He was an.\ious to keep the peace, but the 
mutinous Sikh army was under no restraint, and on December 11, 
184s, it crossed the Sutlej and poured into British territory. Never 
had a British anny in India met antagonists so formidable. Yet 
in two fierce battles, at Fei-ozeshah and Moodkee, the invaders 
were repulsed by Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief. The 
Sikhs, however, were not disheartened. In January 1846, they 
were again defeated by Sir Harry Smith at Aliwal, and finally on 
February 8, their entrenched camp at Sobraon, on the Sutlej, 
though defended by more powerful artillery than could be brought 
against them, was stomied by Gough. After these defeats, the 
Sikhs submitted, yielding the territory between the Sutlej and the 
Beas. 

26. The Second Sikh War. 1848 -1849. -In 1848 there was a 
second Sikh war. On January 13, 1849, Gough -now Lord Gough 
— met with a check at Chillianwalla, and Sir Charles Napier was 
sent out to succeed him as commander- in-chief. Before Napier 
arrived, Gough gained a decisive victory at Gujerat. On this the 
whole of the Punjab was annexed. Chiefly under the firm and 
kindly management of two brothers, Henry and John Lawrence, 
the Punjab was reduced to order and .contentment, and the very 
Sikh soldiers who had been the most dangerous antagonists of 
the British Government were converted into its most unwavering 
supporters. 

27. Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 1848— 1856.— When the 
second .Sikh war was being fought, Lord Dalhousie was the 
governor-general, and he continued to rule lndi<a for eight years, 
from 1848 to 1856. He was impressed with the advantages which 
would accrue to the native population by being brought under 
British rule, and he annexed one territory after another. In his 
time the Punjab, Sattara, Nagpoor, Lower Burmah, and finally 
Glide, were brought directly under British authority either by 
conquest or by the dethronement of the native princes. Lord 
Dalhousie’s intentions were undoubtedly good, but he irritated an 
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influential class of natives by his entire disregard of their feelings 
and prejudices. Especially was this the case when, as happened 
at Sattara, territory was seized, on the ground that the native 
ruler, being childless, was without an heir. The Hindoos, like the 
old Romans, regard an adopted son and a real son as standing on 
exactly the same footing, and as in the case of the old Romans, 
this idea was based on the religious belief that the father needed 
a son to perform certain sacrifices for his benefit after death. When, 
therefore, Lord Dalhousie refused to acknowledge the adopted son 
of the Rajah of Sattara as his successor, he was guilty, in Hindoo 
opinion, of an unjust and irreligious act. Moreover, Lord Dal- 
housie alienated, especially in Oudeand the North-West Provinces, 
an influential class of native gentlemen because the officials 
supported by him took every opportunity of depriving them of 
certain rights which they claimed over the land, and which they 
had long exercised. Though this was done with the benevolent 
intention of sweeping away all middle-men standing between the 
officers of the (iovernment and the cultivators, whom they wished 
to shield from wrong, the result was none the less deplorable. 

28. The Sepoy Army. 1856—1857. — In 1856, Lord Canning, a 
son of the Prime Minister George Canning, became governor- 
general. By that time some of the dispossessed princes and most 
of the offended native gentlemen had formed a conspiracy against 
the British Government, which they held to have been unjust 
towards them and which in some cases had really been so. The 
conspirators aimed at securing the support of the Bengal Sepoy army, 
which had also been alarmed by certain acts in which the Govern- 
ment had not shown itself sufficiently careful of their feelings and 
prejudices. Most of the Sepoys were Hindoos, and all Hindoos 
are divided into castes, and believe that the man who loses his 
caste is not only disgraced in the present life but suffers misery 
after death. This loss of caste is not the penalty for moral faults, 
but for purely bodily actions, such as eating out of the same vessel 
as one of a lower caste. Caste, too, is lost by eating any part of the 
sacred animal the cow, and, «as a new rifle had been lately served 
out, the conspirators easily frightened the mass of ihe Sepoys into 
the belief that the cartridges for this rifle were greased with 
cow’s fat. When, therefore, they bit the new cartridges, as soldiers 
then had to do, before loading, their lips would touch the cow’s 
grease and they would at once lose caste. It was said that the 
object of the Government was to render the men miserable by 
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depriving them of the shelter of their own religion in order to drive 
them to the adoption of Christianity in despair. 

29. The Outbreak of the Mutiny. 1857.-111 the spring of 1857 
there-Averc attempts to mutiny near Calcutta, but the actual outbreak 
occurred at Meerut near Delhi. There the native regiments lirsi 
massacred their English officers and such other Englishmen as 
they met with, and then marched to Delhi, where they proclaimed 
the descendant of the Great Mogul (see p. 801), whf> was living 
there as a British pensioner, Emperor of India. Canning did 
what he could by sending for British troops from other parts of 
India, and also for a considerable force which happened to be at 
sea on its way to take part in a war which had broken out with 
China. His position was, however, exceedingly jirecarious till 
further reinforcements could be brought from England. 11 is best 
helper was Sir John Lawrence, who had governed the recently 
annexed Punjab with such ability and justice that the Sikh war- 
riors, so lately the fierce enemies of the British, were ready to 
fight in their behalf. As the Sikhs did not profess the Hindoo 
religion, there was, in their case, no difficulty about caste. With 
their aid l.awrencc disarmed the Sepoys in the Punjab, and sent 
all the troops he could spare to besiege Delhi. Delhi, however, 
was a strong place and, as the besiegers were few, months elapsed 


before it could be taken. 

30. Cawnpore. 1857. -The mutiny spread to Lucknow, the 

capital of Oude, where the few Englishmen in the place were 
driven into the Residency with Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Jolnfs 
brother, at their head, to hold out, il they could, till help arrived. 
At Cawnpore, not far off, were about five hiindreci l^ritisli women 
and children, and less than five hundred I’-ritish men were besieged 
Uy one Nana Sahib, who hated the Englibh on account of 
which he conceived himself to have suffered at their hands. Afier 
they had endured terrible hardbhips, N una Sahib ottered to alio- 
the garrison to depart in safety. The offer was accepted and the 
weary defenders made their way to the boats waiting oi tiem on 
ihe river, where they were shot down from the bank. Some o tie 
women and children were kept alive for a few days, lut m t le enc 
all were massacred, and their bodies flung into a we 1. < n ) 

of the defenders of Cawnpore escaped to tell the miserable talc^ 

31. The Recovery of Delhi and the Relief of Lucknow. 1857. 
The mutiny, widely spread as it was, was confined to the Bengal 
Presidency. In Lucknow, though Sir Henry Lawrence had been 
slain, the garrison held out in the Residency, t t ast aic oc , 

HI. ^ 
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a brave, pious officer, who prayed and taught his men to pray as 
the Puritan soldiers had prayed in Cromweirs time, brought a 
small band through every obi3tacle to its relief. Before he reached 
the place Sir James Outram joined him, authorised by the Go- 
vernment to take the command out of his hands. Outram, how- 
ever, honourably refused to take from Havelock the credit of the 
achievement. ‘To you,’ wrote Outram to Havelock, ‘shall be 
left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you, placing my military 
service at your disposal, should you please, and serving under you 
as a volunteer.’ Thus supported, Havelock relieved Lucknow on 
September 25, but he had not men enough to drive off the be- 
siegers permanently, and Outram, who, after the city had been 
entered, took the command, had to wait for relief in turn. Delhi 
had already been taken by storm on September 19. 

32. The End of the Mutiny. 1857—1858.*— Soon after the 
relief of Lucknow Sir Colin Campbell, who afterwards became 
Lord Clyde, arrived with reinforcements from England, and finally 
suppressed the mutiny. In 1858 Parliament put an end to the 
authority of the East India Company (see p. 808). Thenceforth 
the Governor-General was brought directly under the Queen, 
acting through a British Secretary of State for India responsible 
to I’arliament. There was also to be an Indian Council in Eng- 
land composed of persons familiar with Indian affairs, in order 
that the Secretary of State might have the advice of experienced 
persons On assuming full authority, the Queen issued a proclama- 
tion to the peoples and princes of Ind'a. To the people she 
promised complete toleration in religion, and admission to office 
of qualified persons. To the princes she promised scrupulous 
respect for their rights and dignities. To all she declared her 
intention of respecting their rights and customs. It is in this 
last respect especially that the proclamation laid down the lines on 
which administration of India will always have to move if it is to 
be successful. Englishmen cannot but perceive that many things 
are done by the natives of India which are in their nature hurtful, 
unjust, or even cruel, and they are naturally impatient to remove 
evils that are very evident to them. The lesson necessary for them 
to learn is the one which Walpole taught their own ancestors, that 
it is better to leave evils untouched for a while than to risk the 
overthrow of a system of government which, on the whole, works 
beneficently. It is one thing to endeavour to lead the people of 
India forward to a better life, another thing to drag them forward 
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and thereby to provoke a general exasperation which would lessen 
the chances of improvement m the future, and might possibly 
sweep the reforming government itself away. 
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I. Fall of the First Palmerston Ministry. 1857- -1858.— When 
the Mutiny was crushed the Palmerston ministry no longer e.xisted. 
Palmerston’s readiness to enforce his will on foreign nations had 
led him in 1857 to provoke a war with China which the majority 
of the House of Commons condemned as unjustifiable. He dis- 
solved Parliament and appealed to the fighbng instincts of the 
nation, and, though not only Cobden and Bright, but Gladstone, 
joined the Conservatives against him, he obtained a sweeping 
majority in the new Parliament. Curiously enough, he was turned 
out of office, in 1858, by this very same Parliament, on a chai^^e of 
truckling to the French Emperor. Explosive bombs, wherewith to 
murder Napoleon III., were manufactured in England, and plans 
for using them against him were laid on English soil. The attempt 
was made by an Italian, Orsini, and upon its failure the trench 
Government and people called upon the English Government to 
prevent such designs in future. Palmerston brought in a Conspiracy- 
to-Murder Bill, the object of which was to punish those who con- 
trived the assassination of foreign princes on Englisi soi . ns 
measure, desirable as it was, was unpopular in England, because 
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some Frenchmen talked abusively of Englishmen as protectors of 
murderers, and even called on the Emperor to invade England. 
Parliament refused lobe bullied even into doing a good thing, and, 
the Bill being rejected, the Palmerston ministry resigned. 

2. The Second Derby Ministry and the Beginning of the Second 
Palmerston Ministry, 1858— 1859. — Lord Derby became Prime 
Minister a second time, and in 1859 Disraeli, who was again 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
brought in a Reform Bill which was rejected by the House of 
Commons. A new ministry was formed which, like Lord Aber- 
deen’s in 1852, comprised Whigs and Peelites. Palmerston was 
Prime Minister, Russell Foreign Secretary, and Gladstone Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

3. Italian War of Liberation. 1859.— In 1859, the year in which 
the second Palmerston ministry took office, a great war broke out 
in Italy. Italians could have no freedom in their own states as 
long as Austria held Lombardy and Venetia, because Austrian 
armies were always ready to help any Italian prince in maintaining 
despotism. In the kingdom of Sardinia alone, Victor Emmanuel 
persisted in maintaining a constitutional government in defiance 
of Austria, and thereby, and by his ingrained honesty of nature, 
attracted the reverence of all Italians who longed to expel the 
Austrians and gain political freedom. It was evident that all Italy 
must be governed despotically or constitutionally, and that consti- 
tutional government could not be maintained even in the kingdom 
of Sardinia unless Austria was driven back, whilst despotic govern- 
ment could not be maintained elsewhere unless Sardinia was 
crushed. In 1858 Napoleon came to. an Understanding with Cavour, 
the statesmanlike Sardinian minister, and in 1859 he led an army 
across the Alps to support the Sardinians. Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, and the northern parts of the States of the Church, drove 
away their rulers and combined forces with Vrictor Emmanuel. 
Napoleon and his ally defeated the Austrians in the two great 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, after which the Emperor made 
peace with Austria. Victor Emmanuel and his subjects, who had 
hoped that the war might be continued till Austria had been entirely 
excluded from Italy, were grievously disappointed. Napoleon was, 
however, probably justified in bringing the war to a close, as he 
had reason to think that, if he continued it, Prussia w^ould take 
part with Austria against him, and as it was very likely that if 
hostilities were prolonged his own subjects would refuse to support 
him. By the peace of Zurich, which put an end to the war, Milan 
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was given to Victor Emmanuel, but Venetia was left to Austria. The 
expelled princes were to be reinstated, and all Italian states, includ- 
ing Austrian Venetia and the increased kingdom of .Sardinia, were 
to form a confederation, of which the president was to be the Pope. 

4. The Kingdom of Italy. 1859- i86i. - The Italians of the 
central provinces, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the northern part 
of the I’apal States, refused to accept this absurd arrangement. 
In i860 they joined ^'ictor Ennnanuers kingdom, which now 
began to be known as the Kingdom of Italy. Russell, as Foreign 
Secretary, did everything in his power to uphold their right to 
dispose of themselves, and on Sa\’oy and N ice being surrendered 
to France Napoleon acquiesced in the arrangement, whilst Austria 
did not venture to provoke a new war by interfering. In i860, too, 
(laribaldi, a straightforward and enthusiastic soldier, whose ideal 
was the union of Italy, invaded Sicily, and in a few weeks con- 
quered both Sicily and Naples, with the exception of the strong 
fortress of Gaeta. In the meanwhile many Catholics had come 
from other countries to defend the independence of the Pope, 
which was visibly threatened. They were, however, defeated by 
an Italian army, and that part of the Papal dominions which lay 
between the Apennines and the Adriatic was added to Victor Em- 
manuel’s kingdom. Victor Emmanuel himself came into Southern 
Italy through his newly-annexed regions, where he was welcomed 
by Garibaldi. The joint armies laid siege to Gaeta, which sur- 
rendered on February 13, 1861. \’ictor Emmanuel now ruled ovei 
all Italy except Venetia, which was held by an Austrian army, 
and Rome, which, together with the district rotind it, nas secured 
to the Pope by a French garrison. 

5. The Volunteers. 1859 -i860.— In i860 Russell brought m a 
Reform Bill, but the country did not care .about it, .and even 
Russell perceived that it was useless to press it. It was withdraw n, 
and no other similar measure was i)roposcd whilst Palmerston 
lived. The country, indeed, was agitated about other matters. 
Napoleon’s annexation of Savoy and Nice caused disquiet, and 
s ispicions were entertained that, having succeeded in defeating 
Austria, he might think of trying to defeat cither Prussia or 
England. Already, whilst Lord Derby was Prime Minister, young 
men had come forward to serve as volunteers in defence of the 
country. Palmerston gave great encouragement to the movement, 
and before long corps of volunteers were established in every 
county, as a permanent part of the British .iimy. 

6. The Commercial Treaty with France, i860.— Napoleon did 
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not really want to quarrel with England, and before long an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for binding the two nations together. The 
Emperor warmly adopted a scheme for a commercial treaty between 
England and France which had been suggested by Cobden, and 
which was also supported by Gladstone, who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had been completing PeePs work by carrying out the 
principles of Free Trade. In i860 was signed the Commercial Treaty, 
in virtue of which English goods were admitted into France at low 
duties, whilst French wines and other articles were treated in 
England in the same way. Between England and France, however, 
there was this difference : in England the treaty was sanctioned by 
Parliament as being in accordance with the opinions generally 
entertained in the country. In France it was put in force by the 
sole authority of the Emperor in defiance of the opinions generally 
entertained by the French nation. Consec{iiently, when,' at a later 
time, the power of the Emperor came to an end, France took the 
earliest opportunity to annul a treaty the value of which she was 
unable to appreciate. 

7. The Presidential Election in America, i860. — In i860, the 

year in which the treaty with France was signed, events occurred 
in the United States of America which pressed heavily on England. 
In the southern states there were some millions of negro slaves, 
mostly employed in producing sugar and cotton, whilst in the 
northern states there were no slaves of any kind. The free states 
flourished, and the slave states decayed. The slave-owners hoped 
to improve their position by occupying fresh soil and carrying their 
slaves with them to cultivate it. The inhabitants of the free states 
did not yet propose to abolish slavery in the old slave states, which 
they were unable to do constitutionally, but they asked that slavery 
should not be tolerated in any new states. In i860 Abraham Lincoln 
was chosen President in order that he might enforce this doctrine, 
on which the slave states declared themselves independent, taking 
the name of the ‘ Confederate States.’ The free states continued 
to speak of themselves and of all the other states as still forming 
the ‘ United States,' declaring that the confederates had no right 
to leave the union, and must be compelled to return to it. 

8. England and the American Civil War. i86i- - 1862.- A 
terrible war between the two sections broke out in 1861. English 
opinion was divided on the subject. The upper classes, for the 
most part, sided with the South ; the working men, for the most 
part, with the North. Towards the end of 1861 the Confederate 
Government despatched two agents, Mason and Slidell, to Europe 
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in an English mail-steamer to seek for the frienrkhip of England 
and France. They were taken out of the steamer by the captain 
of a United States’ man-of-war. As it was contrary to the rules of 
international law to seize anyone on board a neutral ship, the 
British Government protested, and prepared to make war with 
the United States if they refused to surrender the agents. Fortu- 
nately the United States Government promptly surrendered the 
men, honourably acknowledging that its officer had acted wrongly, 
and the miserable spectacle of a war between two nations which 
ought always to be bound together by ties of brotherhood was 
averted. When the demand for the surrender of Mason and 
Slidell was being prepared in England, Prince Albert, who had 
lately received the title of Prince Consort, lay upon what proved to 
be his death-bed. His last act was to suggest that some passages 
in the English despatch, which might possibly give offence in 
America, should be more courteously expressed. On December 14, 
1861, he died. His whole married life had been one of continuous 
self-abnegation. He never put himself forward, or aspired to the 
semblance of power ; but he placed his intelligence and tact at the 
service of the queen and the country, softening down asperities and 
helping on the smooth working of the machinery of government. 

9. The < Alabama.* 1862.“ -The fleet of the United States had 
from the beginning of the war blockaded the southern ports, and 
many English merchants fitted out steamers to run through the 
blockading squadrons, carrying goods to the confederates and 
taking away cotton in return. The confederates, who had no navy, 
were anxious to attack the commercial marine of their enemies, 
and ordered a swift war-steamer to be built at Birkenhead by an 
English ship-builder, which, after it had put to sea, was named 
the ‘ Alabama.* The ‘ Alabama * took a large number of American 
merchant-ships, sinking the ships after removing ihe crews and the 
valuable part of the cargo. Such proceedings caused the greatest 
indignation in America, where it was held that the British (jovern- 
ment ought to have seized the ‘ Alabama * before it put to sea, as 
being in reality a ship of war, which ought not to be allowed to 
start on its Career from a neutral harbour. Some years afterwards 
England had to pay heavy damages to the United States for the 
losses arising in consequence of the mismanagement of the 
Government in allowing this ship to sail. 

10. The Cotton Famine., 1861—1864.— In the meanwhile 
great suffering was caused in the north of England by the stop- 
page of the supplies of cotton from America, in consequence of the 
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blockade of the southern ports. It was on American cotton that 
the cotton-mills in Lancashire had almost exclusively depended, 
and the small amount brought by the blockade-runners was far too 
little to meet their needs. Attempts were made to get supplies 
from Egypt and India, but these supplies were as yet insufficient 
in quantity, and in quality very inferior. Mills were either stopped 
or kept going only for a few hours in the week. Thousands were 
thrown out of work,'and the cotton-famine caused as much misery 
as a bread-famine would have done. Yet not only were the sufferers 
patient under their misfortune, but they refused to speak evil of the 
northern states, whose blockading operations had been the cause of 
their misery. Believing that slave-owning was a crime, and that the 
result of the victory of the northern states would be the downfall 
of slavery in America, they suffered in silence rather than ask that 
England should aid a cause which in their hearts they condemned. 

11. End of the American Civil War. 1864. In 1864 the 
American civil war ended by the complete victory of the North. 
Slavery was brought to an end in the whole of the territory of the 
United States. The conquerors showed themselves most merciful 
in the hour of victory, setting themselves deliberately to win back 
the hearts of the con(|uered. Such a spectacle could not fail to in- 
fluence the course of English politics. A democratic government, 
sorely tried, had shown itself strong and merciful. The cause of 
democratic progress also gained adherents through the abnegation 
of the working-men of Lancashire in the time of the cotton-famine. 
Those who willingly suffered on behalf of what they believed to be a 
righteous cause could hardly be debarred much longer from the 
exercise of the full rights of citizenship. 

12. The Last Days of Lord Palmerston. 1865. - Although Parlia- 
mentary reform could not be long delayed, it was not likely to come 
as long as Lord Palmerston lived, fie was the. most popular man 
in England : cheery, high-spirited, and worthily representing the 
indomitable courage of the race to which he belonged. He was 
now eighty years of age, and the old system did well enough for 
him. On the other hand, Gladstone, whose energy and financial 
success gave him an authority only second to that of Palmerston 
in the House of Commons, declared for reform. In 186s a new 
Parliament was elected. On October 18, before it met, Palmerston 
died. He had been brisk and active to the last, but there was 
work now to be done needing the hands and hearts of younger men. 

13. The Ministry of Earl Russell. 1865— 1866.— Russell, who 
had been created Earl Russell in 1861, succeeded Palmerston as 
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Prime Minister, and Gladstone became leader of the House of Com- 
mons. When the session opened in 1866, the ministry introdirced 
a Reform Bill, with the object of lowering the franchise in counties 
and boroughs. The majority in the House of Commons did not 
care about reform, and though the House did not directly throw 
out the Bill, so many objections were raised, mainly ])y dis- 
satisfied Liberals, and so much time was lost in discussing them 
that the ministry came to the conclusion that the House did not 
wish to pass it. On this they resigned, intending to show by so 
doing that they really cared about the Bill, and were ready to 
sacrifice office for its sake. 

14. The Third Derby Ministry and the Second Reform Act. 
1866 — 1868. T or the third time l^ord Derby became Jh*ime 
Minister, with Disraeli again as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons. It soon appeared that, though 
the House of Commons cared little for reform, the working men 
cared for it much. Crowded and enthusiastic meetings were held in 
most of the large towns in the North. In London, the Govern- 
ment having prohibited a meeting appointed to be held in Hyde 
Park, the crowd, finding the gates shut, broke down the railings 
and rushed in. Disraeli, quick to perceive that the country was 
determined to have reform, made up his mind to be the minister 
to give it ; and, as he was able to carry his usual supporters with 
him, the opposition of the discontented Liberals through which 
the Reform Bill of the last session had been wrecked — was ren- 
dered innocuous. At the opening of the session of 1867, Disraeli 
first proposed a series of resolutions laying down the principles on 
which reform ought to be based. Finding that the House of C’om- 
mons preferred an actual Bill, he sketched out the plan of a Bill, 
and then, as it did not please the Houses, withdrew it and brought 
in a second Bill very different from the one which he had first 
proposed. I'hree Cabinet ministers, ( ne of whom was Lord Cian- 
borne (who afterwards became Lord Salisbury), resigned rather 
than accept a Bill so democratic as the final proposal. Before the 
Ifill got through the Ifouse of Commons it became still more de- 
mocratic. In its final shape every man who paid rates in the 
boroughs was to hii\c a vote, and in towns therefore household ^ 
suffrage was pr.actically established, wdiilst even lodgers were 
allowed to vote if they paid 10/. rent and had resided in the same 
lodgings for a whole year. In the counties the franchise was given 
to all who inhabited houses at 12/. rental whilst the old freehold 
suffrage (see p. 902) of 40^. was retained. At least in towns large 
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enough to return members separately, the working-men would 
henceforth have a voice in managing the affairs of the nation. 
In 1868 Bills were carried changing on similar principles the 
franchise in Scotland and Ireland. In England and Scotland 
there was also a redistribution of seats, small constituencies being 
disfranchised and their members given to large ones. 

15. Irish Troubles. 1867.— The year of the second Reform 
Act was one of trouble in Ireland. The discontented in Ireland 
were now supported by an immense population of Irish in America, 
the whole of which was hostile to England, and large numbers of 
which had acquired military discipline in the American Civil War. 
A secret society, whose members were known as Fenians, sprang 
up on both sides of the Atlantic. Many of the military Irish 
returned from America to Ireland, and in March 1867 a general 
rising was attempted in Ireland. Heavy snow-storms made the 
movements of the insurgents impossible, and this effort to bring 
about a complete separation between Ireland and England was 
suppressed with little bloodshed. Numbers of Irish, as well those 
residing in England as those who remained in their own country, 
sympathised with the Fenians. In Manchester, some of these 
rescued some Fenian prisoners from a prison van, and in the course 
of the struggle a shot was fired which killed a policeman. Five of the 
rescuers were tried in November, and three were hanged. In 
December, other Irishmen blew down with gunpowder the wall 
of Clerkenwell Prison, in which two Fenians were confined, hoping 
to liberate the prisoners. 

16. The Gladstone Ministry and the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. 1868— 1869.— In February 1868, Disraeli became 
Prime Minister, Lord Derby having resigned in consequence of 
the state of his health. It had by this time become evident to the 
principal Liberals that Irish discontent must be caused by grievances 
which it behoved the British Parliament to remedy. Accordingly, 
Gladstone proposed and carried resolutions calling for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Disraeli dissolved Parliament, 
as he was obliged in any case to do in order to aHovv the new 
constituencies created by the Reform Act to choose their represen- 
tatives. The new Parliament contained a large Liberal majority, 
and Gladstone became Prime Minister. In 1869 he brought in 
and carried a Bill disestablishing and disendowing the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, which was the Church of the minority. 

17. The Irish Land Act. 1870. —In 1870 the Government 
attacked the more difficult question of Irish land. An Irish Land 
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Act was now passed which obliged landlords to compensate ilicir 
tenants for improvements made by them, and to give them some 
payment if they turned them out of their holding for any reason 
except for not paying their rent. Tenants who desired to buy 
land from their landlords might receive loans from the Go\ern- 
ment to enable them to become owners of farms which they had 
rented. The Act had less effect than was intended, as the land- 
lord, being allowed to come to an agreement with a tenant that 
the Act should not in his case be enforced, had usually sufficient 
influence over his tenants to induce them to abandon all claim to 
the benefits which Parliament intended them to receive. 

18. The Education Act. 1870. -In the same year Forster, who 
was one of the ministers, introduced a new system of education in 
primary schools in England. Up to this time the Government 
had been allowed by Parliament to grant money to schools on 
condition that a sum at least equal to the grant was raised by 
school fees and local subscriptions, and that the Government in- 
spectors were satisfied that the children were properly taught. 
By the new Education Act, wherever there was a deficiency in 
school accommodation, the ratepayers were to elect a School Board 
with authority to draw upon the rates for the building and main- 
tenance of as many schools as the Committee of the Privy Council 
appointed to decide on questions of education (see p. 920) thought 
to be necessary— which School Boards had authority to compel 
parents who neglected the education of their children to send them 
either to the Board School or to some other efficient school. , At 
these schools the Bible was to be read and explained, but no re- 
ligious instruction according to the principles of any special religious 
body was to be given in school hours. 

19. The War between Prussia and Austria, 1866.— Whilst 
these events were occurring in England great changes had taken 
place on the Continent. In 1866 a war had broken out betwr en 
Prussia on the one hand, and Austria supported by the great 
majority of the German states on the other. The Austrians were 
completely defeated by the Prussians at Sadowa in l^ohemia, though 
at Custozza they defeated the Italians, who had allied themselves 
with Prussia. The result was that when peace was made, A^enetia 
was ceded to Italy, whilst in Germany, Hanover, Hesse- Cassel, 
Nassau and Frankfort were annexed to Prussia, and the whole of 
the country to the north of the Main formed into a North German 
Confederation under Prussian supremacy, 

20. War between France and Germany. i870-'i87i. — The 
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French growing jealous of the success of Prussia, in 1870 the 
Emperor Napoleon picked a quarrel with the King of Prussia. In 
the war which followed the whole of Germany sided with Prussia. 
The German army was thoroughly prepared for war, and had a 
consummate strategist. Count Moltke, to direct its operations, 
whilst the French army was in utter confusion. The Germans 
invaded France, and, after defeating outlying bodies of French 
troops at Worth and Forbach, overthrew the main army under 
Bazaine at Gravelotte. Driving Bazaine into Metz, they left a 
large part of their force to block him up in the town, whilst they 
advanced towards Paris with the remainder. On the way, learning 
that Napoleon was marching to relieve Bazaine, they turned upon 
him and completely defeated him at Sedan, making both him and his 
whole army prisoners. On this the Parisians established a Re- 
public, but the Germans pressed on, laid siege to Paris, in the 
meanwhile forcing the French army in Metz to capitulate. 'I'he 
Republican Government made an heroic resistance, but in March 
1871 Paris capitulated and peace was made ; France having to pay 
a large sum of money and to cede to Ciermany Alsace and the 
north-eastern part of Lorraine. Before this the southern German 
princes had agreed to combine with the northern princes in a new 
German Empire, and William I., king of Prussia, was proclaimed 
hereditary German Emperor at \^ersailles. As France hail been 
obliged to call home the garrison which she had hitherto kept at 
Rome, the Italian troops entered that city, thus completing Italian 
unity under the constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel. 

21. Abolition of Army-Purchase. 1871. — In these wars PIngland 
look no part. Government and ]\arliainent continued to pay atten- 
tion to domestic reforms. Hitherto regimental officers in the 
army had been allowed, on voluntarily retiring from the service, 
to receive a sum of money from the senior officer beneath them 
who was willing or able to pay the price for the creation of a 
vacancy to which he would be promoted over the heads of officers 
who, though they were his own seniors, did not pay the money. A 
poor officer, therefore, could only be promoted when vacancies above 
him were caused by death, A Government Ifill for the abolition of 
this practice passed the Commons, but was laid aside by the Lords 
till a complete measure of army-reform, which had been joined to 
the Bill when it was first brought into the Commons, should be 
produced. (Gladstone, taking this to be equivalent to the rejection 
of the Bill, obtained from the Queen the withdrawal of the warrant 
by which purchase was authorised, thus settling by a stroke of the 
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prerogative a measure which he had at first hoped to puss by the 
authority of Parliament. His action on this occasion lost him the 
good will of some of his best and most independent supporters 
whilst large numbers of Dissenters had been alienated from the 
Government because the Education Act had not entirely put an 
end to the giving of religious instruction in schools, and thus 
relieved them from the fear that the religious belief of the children 
would be influenced by the teaching of Church of England school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. 

22. The Ballot Act 1872.- All members of the Liberal party, 
however, concurred in supporting a Bill introduced by Forster in 
1872 for establishing secret voting by means of the ballot. The 
Ballot Act, which passed in this year, made it impossible to know 
how any man’s vote was given, and consequently enabled persons 
dependent on others for their livelihood or advancement to give 
their votes freely without fear of being deprived of employment if 
they voted otherwise than their employers wished. The work of the 
first Gladstone ministry was in some respects like the work of the 
ministry of Lord Grey after the first Reform Act. In both cases 
the accession of a new class to a share of power was followed by 
almost feverish activity in legislation, in the one case in a( cordance 
with the ideas of the middle classes, in the other case in accordance 
with the ideas of the artisans. In both cases vigorous progress was 
followed by a reaction. Many who had applauded what was done 
had no desire to see more done in tlie same direction, and, as 
always happens when people are no longer in accord with .Ihe 
ideas of a ministry, they fix angrily on mistakea cominitled and 
think of unavoidable misfortunes as though they were intentional 
mistakes. Some of the ministers, moreover, made themselves 
unpopular by the discourtesy of their language. 

23. Foreign Policy of the Ministry. 1871—1872. -The foreign 
policy of the Government made it unpopular. One result of ‘ue 
great war between France and Germany in 1871 was that Russia 
refused to be any longer bound by the treaty of 1856 (see p. 948) 
to abstain from keeping ships of war in the Black Sea, and the 
English Government, as a matter of necessity, but to its own griev- 
ous injury at home, agreed to a conference being held between the 
representatives of the great Powers in London, at whicli the stipula- 
tions objected to by Russia were annulled. Another cause of the 
unpopularity of the Government was its agreement in 1871 to refer 
to arbitration the claims which had been brought forward by the 
United States for compensation for damages inflicted on their 
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commercial marine by the ravages of the ‘ Alabama ’ (see p. 960). 
In 1872 a Court of Arbitration sat at Geneva and awarded to the 
United States a sum of 15,000,000 dollars, or rather more than 
3,000,000/. The sum was regarded by many in England as exces- 
sive, but, whether this was so or not, it was well spent in putting an 
end to a misunderstanding between the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race. Since that time there has been an increas- 
ing readiness to submit disputes between nations to arbitration ; 
but those who admire this course sometimes forget that it is only 
in some cases that arbitration is acceptable. When two nations 
are desirous to live on good terms with one another and are only 
prevented from doing so by a dispute on some particular question 
of comparatively slight importance, it is not only possible, but in 
the highest degree desirable, that they should abide by the decision 
of arbitrators rather than go to war. Questions reaching to the 
permanent interests of a nation, and still more, questions touching 
its honour or its very existence, are not likely to be decided by 
arbitration. In 1872 England could honourably pay an unduly 
large sum of money rather than go to w^ar. In 1859 the King of 
Sardinia could not have been expected to submit to arbitration the 
question whether the Italian nation should be united or divided. 

24, Fall of the First Gladstone Ministry. 1873— 1874.-111 
1873 the ministry brought in a Bill to establish in Ireland a new 
University which, in order that it might inspire confidence in 
Protestants and Catholics alike, was to be forbidden to teach the 
disputed but important subjects of theology, philosophy, and his- 
tory. This singular Bill being rejected by the House of Commons, 
the ministers resigned. As, however, Disraeli refused to take office, 
they continued to carry on the government. In January 1874, Parlia- 
ment being dissolved, a large Conservative majority was returned. 
The ministry then resigned, and Disraeli became Prime Minister 
a second time. It was the first time since Peel’s resignation that 
the Conservatives had held office, except on sufferance. 

25. Colonial Expansion. 1815— 1874. —After the great w^ar with 
France which ended in 1815, the colonics retained and acquired by 
England were valued either like the West India Islands because 
they produced sugar, or like the Cape of Good Hope because they 
afforded stations for British fleets which would be of the highest 
value in time of war. There were, no doubt, British emigrants 
who had left their homes to settle in Canada and Australia, but 
their numbers w^ere not very great, and at the Cape of Good Hope 
the population was almost entirely of Dutch origin. Since that 
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time the West India Islands have decreased in importance in con- 
sequence of the abolition of slavery, the throwing open of the Hritish 
market to foreign sugar, and to defects in a system of cultivation 
which had been adopted in the time of slavery. On the other hand 
there have grown up great and powerful communities mainly com- 
posed of emigrants from Great Britain, self-governing like Great 
Britain hetsself, and held to the mother-country by the loosest pos- 
sible ties. These communities are to be found in three parts of the 
globe -the Dominion of Canada, Australasia, and South Af-ica. 

36. The North-American Colonies. 1841— 1874.— It had been 
supposed in England that the troubles which had resulted in 
Canada from the dissensions between the British and Phench 
settlers had been brought to an end in 1841 by the legislative union 
of the two provinces (sec p. gibj. The British inhabitants of 
Upper Canada, however, complained of the influence exercised by 
the P'ronch of Lower Canada. To provide a remedy an .Act of the 
British Parliament created, in 1867, a federation known as the 
JJominion of Canada into which any existing colonics on the North 
American continent were to be allowed to enter. There was to be a 
governor-general appointed by the Crown, and a Dominion Parlia- 
ment seated at Ottawa and legislating for matters of common 
concern, which was to consist of a Senate, the members of which 
are nominated for life by the governor-general on the advice of 
responsible ministers, and a House of Commons, the members of 
which are elected by constituencies in the provinces in proportion 
to the population of each province. The parliaments of the separate 
provinces retained in their own hands the management of their 
own local affairs. The provincial parliaments of Upper and 
Lower Canada were separated from one another, bearing respec- 
tively the names of the province of Ontario and the province of 
Quebec. To them were added as component parts of the Dominion 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Between 1870 and 1872 Mar^- 
toba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island joined the 
Dominion. Newfoundland continues to hold aloof. The unoccu- 
pied lands of the north-west are placed under the control of the 
authorities of the Dominion, which thus combines under one 
government the whole of America north of the territory of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the exception 
of Newfoundland and its subject territory of Labrador. 

27. Australasia. 1788— 1874.— The Australasian colonies are 
divided into two groups, those of Australia and those of New 
Zealand. The first British settlers in Australia were convicts, who 
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arrived at Port Jackson in 1788. For many years the colony thus 
founded under the name of New South Wales remained a penal 
settlement. The convicts themselves, after serving their time in 
servitude, became free, their children were free, and there was a 
certain amount of free emigration from Ch*cat Britain. In 1821 
New South Wales had a population of 30,000, of which three- 
fourths were convicts. It had already been discovered that the 
country was peculiarly adapted to the production of wool, and the 
number of sheep in the colony rose from 25,000 in 1810 to 290,000 
in 1821. From this time success was assured. Other colonies 
were founded in due course. Van Diemen s Land, afterwards known 
as Tasmania, was established as a separate colony in 1825. In 
the same year a small convict settlement was founded under the 
name of West Australia. South Australia received a separate 
government in 1836 under a British Act of Parliament passed in 
1834- Victoria was separated from New South Wales in 1850. By 
this time the free population, indignant at the constant influx of 
British criminals, resisted the importation of convicts so strenuously 
that in 1851 an end was put to the system of transportation to 
Australia except in the small and thinly populated colony of West 
Australia. In that year the population flocked to the newly 
discovered gold fields, and the attraction of gold brought an 
enormous number of immigrants from Great Ib itain. Queensland 
became a separate colony in 1859. In 1881 the population of the 
whole of Australia reached 2,833,000. The colonies have not yet 
combined in any federal system, though it seems likely that they 
will do so before long. New Zealand, in which the white popula- 
tion reached 489,000 in 1883, has, since 1876, been governed by a 
single parliament, the seat of which is at Wellington. 

28. South Africa. -The Cape Colony finally passed under 
British authority in 1806. In 1820 a stream of British immigration 
began to set in. 'I'he colony was under the disadvantage of having 
fierce and warlike Kaffir tribes on its north-eastern frontier, and 
from 1834 onwards a series of wars with the Kaffirs broke out from 
time to time and taxed to the uttermost the resources of the colony 
and of the British regiments sent for their defence. Many of the 
Dutch, who were usually known as Boers or farmers, were dissatisfied 
with British rule, and in 1835 began a great emigration, which 
ended in the establishment of the Orange River F ree State, the 
independence of which was finally acknowledged in 1854, the 
independence of another set of Dutch emigrants in the Transvaal 
territory having been previously acknowledged in 1852. Since 
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1843 Natal had been a British colony. In 1871 the discovery of 
diamonds at Kimberley attracted immigration, and in 1875 the 
population of colonised South Africa was 1,759,000, of which 
1 . 339,000 were in British territory and the remainder in the 
two Boer Republics. That which distinguishes the South African 
settlements from those in North America and in Australasia is the 
enormous preponderance of a native population. The total white 
population in 1875 was only 350,000, five persons out of every six 
being natives. 


Summary of Events^ 1874—1885 

1. The Disraeli (Beaconsfield) Ministry. 1874—1880.— The 

Conservative ministry, formed under Disraeli in 1874, contented itself 
for some time with domestic legislation. In 1876 troubles broke out 
in the Balkan Peninsula, caused by the misdeeds of the Turkish 
officials. Serviaand Montenegro made war upon the Turks, and in 
January 1877 a conference of European ministers was held at Com 
stantinople to settle all questions at issue. Nothing, however, was 
done to coerce the Turkish Government into better behaviour, and 
as other European powers refused to act, Russia declared war 
against Turkey. After a long and doubtful struggle, the Turkish 
power of resistance collapsed early in 1878, and a treaty between 
Russia and the Sultan w^as signed at San Stefano, by which the 
latter abandoned a considerable amount of territor}^ Disraeli, 
who had recently been made Earl of Beaconsheld, insisted that 
no engagement between Russia and Turkey would be valid unless 
it were confirmed by a European congress, and a congress was 
accordingly held at Berlin. By the Treaty of Berlin, which was 
signed in the course of 1878, Roumania and Servia became in- 
dependent kingdoms, with some addition to their territory ; Monte- 
negro was also enlarged, and Bulgaria erected into a principality 
paying tribute to the Sultan : whilst a district to which the name 
of Eastern Roumclia was given was to be ruled by a Christian 
governor nominated by the Sultan, who was to have the right of 
garrisoning fortresses in the Balkan Mountains. Russia acquired 
the piece of land near the mouth of the Danube which she had 
lost after the Crimean War, and also another piece of land round 
Kars, which she had just conquered. The Sultan was recommended 
to cede Thessaly and part of Epirus to Greece. The protectorate 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina was given to Austria, and, by a 
III. 3 R 
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separate convention, Cyprus was given to England on condition of 
paying tribute, to the Sultan and protecting Asia Minor, which the 
Sultan promised to govern on an improved system. These ar- 
rangements have remained to the present day (1891), except that 
the Sultan has never garrisoned the fortresses in the Balkans, and 
that Eastern Roumelia has been annexed by its own population 
to Bulgaria, whilst the Sultan has only given over Thessaly to 
Greece, refusing to abandon any part of Epirus. In 1879 Egypt, 
having become practically bankrupt, was brought under the dual 
control of England and France. In South Africa, the territory of 
the republic of the Transvaal was annexed in 1877, and in 1879 
there was a war with the Zulus, which began with the slaughter 
of a British force, though it ended in a complete victory. In Asia 
there was in 1878 an attempt to check Russia by interfering in 
Afghanistan. An impression grew up in the country that the 
Government was too fond of war, and when Parliament was dis- 
solved in 1880, a considerable Liberal majority was returned. 

2. The Second Gladstone Ministry. 18^— 1885. —Gladstone 
formed a ministry which was soon confronted by difficulties in 
Ireland. There were troubles arising from the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and a Land League had been formed to support 
the tenants in their contentions with their landlords. There had 
also for some little time been amongst the Irish members a parlia- 
mentary party which demanded Home Rule, or the concession of 
andrish parliament for the management of Irish affairs. This party 
was* led by Parnell. In 1880 the ministry, in which the leading 
authority on Irish questions was Forster, the Irish Secretary, 
brought in a Compensation for Disturbance Bill, giving an evicted 
tenant compensation for the loss falling on him by being thrust 
out of his holding. This Bill passed the Commons, but was 
rejected by the Lords. In i88i the ministry carried another fresh 
Land Act, appointing a land court to fix rents which were not to 
be changed for fifteen years. At the same time it carried an Act 
for the protection of life and property, intended to suppress the 
murders and outrages which were rife in Ireland, by authorising 
the imprisonment of suspected persons without legal trial. In 
1881 Parnell and other leading Irishmen were arrested, but in 1882 
the Government let them out of prison, with the intention of pur- 
suing a more conciliatory course. On this Forster resigned. His 
successor. Lord Frederick Cavendish, was murdered, together with 
the Irish Under- Secretary, Burke, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, by 
a band of ruffians who called themselves Invincibles. An Act for 
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the prevention of crimes was then passed. The Irish members 
of parliament continued bitterly hostile to the ministry. On the 
other hand, some at least of the members of the Oovernment and 
of their supporters were becoming convinced that another method 
for the suppression of violence than compulsion must be employed, 
if Ireland was ever to be tranquil. As had been the case with the 
last Government, foreign complications discredited the ministry. 
In 1880 the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal rose against the 
English government set up in their territory in 1877. il'f’ve 
back with slaughter at Majuba Hill a British force sent against 
them. On this, the home government acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the republic. The greatest trouble, hovve\ er, arose 
in Egypt. An insurrection headed by Arabi Tacha with the ob- 
ject of getting rid of European influence, broke out against the 
Khedive, as the Pacha of Egypt had been called since his power 
had become hereditary (see p. 922). France, which had joined 
Great Britain in establishing the dual control, refused to act, and 
the British Government sent a fleet and army to ove: throw Arabi. 


The forts of Alexandria were destroyed by the fleet, and a great 
part of the town burnt by the native populace. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, at the head of a British army, defeated Arabi’s troops 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and since that time the British Government has 
temporarily assumed the protectorate of Egypt, helping the Khedive 
to improve the condition of the Egyptian people. Farther south, 
in the Soudan, a Mahommedan fanatic calling himself the Mahdi 
roused his Mahommedan followers against the tyranny of the 


Egyptian officials, and almost the whole countrj’ broke loose from 
Egyptian control. An Egyptian army under an Englishman, H icks, 
was massacred, and a few posts, of which the principal was Khar- 
toum, alone held out. An enthusiastic and heroic Englishman, 
General Gordon, who had at one lime put down a widespread i- 
bellion in China, and had at another time been governor of me 
Soudan, where he had been renowned for his justice and kindliness 
as well as for his vigour, offered to go out, in the f ^ 

people at Khartoum from being overwhelmed by the Mahdi. The 
Government sent him off, but refused to ^ 

In 1884 Gordon’s position was so critical that Wolseley, now Lo d 
Wolseley, was sent to relieve him. It was too late, “s, bef 
Wolseley could reach Khartoum, the town was ° ^ 

hands of the Mahdi, and Gordon himself murdered. The vacil at on 

of the Cabinet, probably resulting from differences ot 

it, alienated a large amount of public opinion. In Asia, Russia was 
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pushing on in the direction of Afghanistan, and in 1885 seized 
a post called Penjdeh. For a time war with Russia seemed im- 
minent, but eventually an arrangement was come to which left 
Penjdeh in Russian hands. At home, in 1884, by an agreement 
between Liberals and Conservatives, a third Reform Act was 
passed, conferring the franchise in the counties on the same con- 
ditions as those on which it had been conferred by the second 
Reform Act on the boroughs. The county constituencies and those 
in the large towns were split up into separate constituencies each 
of them returning a single member, so that with a few exceptions 
no constituency now returns more than one. The ministry was 
by this time thoroughly unpopular, and in 1885 it was defeated 
and resigned, being followed by a Conservative Government under 
Lord Salisbury. 

From the time of the passing of the third Reform Act, 
whichever party may have been in power, the country has been 
under democratic influence. New questions have arisen — political 
questions about the relations of one territorial part of the British 
dominions with another, and social questions about the relations 
between capital and labour ; but none of these have yet reached 
the stage at which they justly come within the province of the 
historian. 
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Rump, 575 : brings hack the Runiji, ib.\ 
receives C'harles 11, on Blackheath, 
578 ; paid off, 584 , p.irhanieiUary con- 
trol over, 650; 1 eduction of, 6h7 ; 
abolition of purchase in, 964 
Army, the Royal, beginning of, 584 
Army plot, the, 531 

Arnold. Benedict, plots to betray Ameri- 
can foils, 789 

Arras, congress at, 313 ; Treaty of, 337 
Art in tlic reign of Anne, 701 
Arteveldt, Jacob van, 235 
Arleveldt, Philip van, 278 
Arthur, legend of, 33 
Arthur, nephew of John, de.scent of, 
173 ; murder of, 174 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, marriage and 
death of, 356 

Articles, the ten. 395 ; the six, 300 ; the 
forty-two, 4?o; the thiity-nim. /A; 
declaration of Charles L.piefixed *' , 512 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
banished, 282 ; his position under 
Henry IV., 292; deprived of the 
Cliancellorship, 299; Oldcastle tried 
before, 300 , , 1 

Aruiulel Castle taken and lost by 
Hoptoii, 542 1 I 

Arundel, the Earl of, opposes KicharU 
II. , 279; executed, 282 
Aryans, the, 5 , ^ 1 r 

Ashley, Lord, scr Sliaftesbiiry, Earl of 
Ashley, Lord, cariies a factory act, 
91 1 ; carries an act restricting labour 
in mines, and the labour of women 
and children in factories, 927 
Aske heads the Pilgrimage of Grace, 397 
Aspern, battle of, 865 
Assandun, battle of, 83 

3 S2 
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Assaye, battle of, 859 
Assembly of divines, proposal to refer 
church questions to, 534 ; meeting of, 
540 ; declares for Presbyterianism, 543 
Asser, life of AElfred by, 6i 
Assiento Treaty, the, 696 
Assize of Arms, 154 
Assize of Clarendon, see Clarendon 
Association, the, in defence of Elizabeth, 
456, , 

Association, the, in defence of William 
III., 666 ^ 

Athelney, iElfred takes refuge in, ^8 
Athlone taken by the army of William 
III., 656 

Attainder, Hill of, against Thomas Crom- 
well, 401 ; nature of a, ib.^ note i. ; 
against Strafford, 531 
Auckland, Lord, his policy in Afghan- 
istan, 940 

Aughnm, battle of, 656 
Augustine preaches to the men of Kent, 
39 ; becomes Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and founds other bishoprics, 40 ; 
fails to obtain the co-operation of the 
Welsh bishops, 41 
Auldearn, battle of, 547 
Aumale, Earl of, surrenders his castles 
to Hubert de Hurgh, 187 
Aurungzebe weakens the Mogul em- 
pire, 758 ; death of, 759 
Austerhtz, battle of, 854 
Australia, progress of the colonisation of, 

967 

Australasian colonies, the, 918 
Austria, imprisonment of Richard I. in, 
161 ; takes part in the Grand Alliance, 
673 ; attacked by Frederick II., 733 ; 
joins a coalition against Frederick il., 
749 ; French declaration of war 
against, 824 ; makes the treaty of 
Campo-Formio with France, 837 ; 
takes part in the second coalition, 838 ; 
joins the third coalition, 854; Francis 
II. adopts the title of Emperor of, 
856 ; joins Russia and Prussia against 
Napoleon,^ 871 ; acquires Lomibsirdy 
and Venetia, 873 ; adoption of a con- 
stitutional system in, 934 ; at war with 
Hungary, 935 ; its army defeated at 
Magenta and Solferino, 956 ; its army 
defeated at Sadowa, 963 ; acquires the 
protectorate over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 970 

Austrian succession, war of, 732 ; end of 
the war of, 743 

Avice of Gloucester divorced by John, 

174 

Avignon, the Popes at, 257 


Babington plots the murder of Eliza- 
beth, 457 

Bacon, Francis (Lord Verulam and 
Viscount St. Alban), scientific aspira- 
tions of, 474 ; advises Elizabeth as to 
the treatment of the Catholics, 475 ; 


BRA 

his conduct to Essex, 478 ; gives poli- 
tical advice to James I., 486; his jest 
on Montague’s promotion, 494 ; at- 
tacked about monopolies, 495 ; dis- 
grace of, 496 
Badajoz, siege of, 869 
Badby burnt as a heretic, 298 
Badon, Mount, see Mount Badon 
Bagenal defeated by Hugh O’Neill, 
475 

Bakcwell, improves the breed of sheep 
and cattle, 813 

Balaclava, charges of the heavy and 
light cavalry at, 946 

Ballard takes part in Babington’s plot, 

, 457 

Balliol, Edward, wins and loses the 
crown of Scotland, 232, 233 
Balliol, John, descent of, 215 ; declared 
King of Scotland, 216 ; is defeated and 
surrenders the crown, 219 
Ballot, the, introduced into parliament- 
ary elections, 965 

Bamborough, Ida’s fortress at, 36; 

Mowbray besieged in, 120 
Bangor-iscoed, monastery at, 42 ; 

slaughter of the monks of, 43 
Bank of England, the, foundation of, 660 
Bannockburn, battle of, 226 
Barlhidoes, prisoners sent to, 564 ; dis- 
senters sent to, 388 

Barcelona, surrender of, 682 ; failure of 
the French to ret. ike, 684 
Barcbonc’s Parliameiu, the, origin of the 
name of, 566 ; dissolution of, 567 
B.arnet, battle of, 334 
Baronets, oiigin of the order of, 494 
Barrosa, battle of, 869 
Barrow, Henr^', a separatist, hanged, 
470 

Barrow, Is;iac, addresses his sermons to 
the understanding, 598 
Piasel, treaties of, 829 
Basing House taken by Cromwell, 549 
Basques, the, Iberian descent of, s 
H.ostwick sentenced by the Star Cham- 
ber, 521 

Bate’s case, 484 
Bath, see Aqurn Sulis 
Battle Abbey, site of, 96 
Baug6, battle of, 306 
Baxter, imprisoned by Jeffreys, 635 
Bayeux Tapestry, the, 98 
Baylen, cai)itulation of, 863 
Bayonne taken by the French, 320 
Beacby Head, battle of, 637 
Bcaconsfield, Earl of, insi-,ts on the 
Russians laying their agreement with 
the I'urks before a congress, 969 ; end 
of the ministry of, 971 
Bears, perforniing, 275 
Beaton, Cardinal, burns Wishart, 412 ; 
is murdered, 414 ^ 

Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
becomes Chancellor, 299 ; invites Par- 
liament to support Henry V., 301 , 
opposes Gloucester, 308 ; becomes a 
cardinal, 309 ; continues his opposition 
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to Gloucester, 314 ; policy of, 317 ; 
death of, 318 
Bee. Abbey of, 89, 117 
Becjcet, see Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbupr 

Bede, Ecclesiastical History of, 32 
Bedford, West Saxon victory at, 35; 

castle of Faukes de Breaut^ at, 187 
Bedford, John, Duke of, brother of 
Henry V., sent to secure Harfleur, 
303 ; Regent of France, 307 ; marries 
the Duke of Burgundy’s sister, il).\ 
defeats the French at Verneuil, 308 ; 
returns to England, 312 ; death of, 313 
Bedford, Duke of, joins George Gren- 
ville’s ministry, 770 ; death of, 779 
Bedinglield, Sir Henry, takes i,h;u ge of 
Elizabeth, 423 

Begums of Oude, Hastings forces to i>ay 
money to the Nawab, 805 
Belgians land in Britain, 8 
Belgium, independence of, 912 
Belleme, see Robert of Belleme 
Benedict of Nursia establishes the 
Benedictine rule, 40 
Benedictines, monasteries of the, 128 
Benevolences invented by Edward IV., 
335 ; abolished by Richard III., 342 ; 
raised by James I., 497 
Bengal, Siirajah Dowlah’s overthrow 
in, 762 : Clive returns to, 801 
Bensington, Mercian victory at, 53 
Bentham, principles of, 890 ; spread of 
the opinions of, 939 

Bentinck, Lord George, nominal leader 
of the Protectionists in the House of 
Commons, 931 ; death of, 938 
Berengaria marries Richard I., 161 
Berlin decree, the, 859 
Berlin, treaty of, 969 
Bernard du Guesclin, see Du Guesclin 
Bernicia, formation of the kingdom of, 
36 ; is merged for a time in North- 
humberland, 41 ; is untouched by 
the preaching of Paulinus, 46; is 
finally merged in North-humbcrland, 
48 ; maintains its independence after 
the Danish conquest, 59 
Bertha obtains from iEthelberht a dis- 
used church, 38 

Berwick, Duke of, opposed to Galway 
in Spain, 684 
Berwick, Treaty of, 526 
Bhonsla, the, a Mahratta chief, 802 ; 
reduced to sign a subsidiary treaty, 

Bibfl, the, Henry VIII. authorises the 
tianslation of, 396 

Bigod, Hugh, appointed justiciar by 
the barons, 199 

Bigod, Roger, Earl of Norfolk, resists 
Edward I., 220 
Bill of Rights, the, 656 
Birmingham Political Union, the, 904 ; 
riot at, 924 

Bishops, nominated by cons;^ (Cciitr^ 
301 ; first Bill for removing from the 
House of Lords, 533 ; impeachment of 


BOS 


the twelve, 535; excluded from the 
House of Lords, 536 
Bishops War, the fust, 526 ; the second, 

Blac?: Death, the, 248, 259 
Black Prince, the, fights at Crecy, 242 ; 
ravages the south of F ranee, and de- 
feats the French at Poitiers, 251; his 
courtesy to King John, 252 ; is sent to 
Aquitaine, 254 ; his expedition into 
Spain, 255 ; taxes Aiiuitaine, 256 ; 
loses Aquitaine, 257 ; leads the Good 
Parliament, and dies, 262 
Blackw.ttcr, the, defeat of Bagenal on, 


Rlako, defends Taunton, 548 ; appointed 
to command the fleet, 565 ; sent to the 
Mediterranean, 571 ; destroys Spanish 
ships at Santa Cruz, 573 ; death of, 
ib, 

Blanche Tache, ford of, 240 
Pdanketeers, the, marcli of, 877 
Blenheim, battle of, 682 
Bloody Assizes, the, 637 
Blore Heath, battle of, 326 
Boadicea, insurrection of, 15 
Bochcr, Joan, burnt, 419 
Bohemia, outlireak of the 'J'hirty Years’ 
War in, 490 

Bohun, Humfrey, Earl of Hereford, 
resists Edward I., 220 
Bolcyn, Anne, see Anne Boleyn 
BcHnghroke, Viscount, carries the 
Schism Act, 699 : overpowered by the 
Whigs, 700; escapes to France, and 
becomes Secretary to the Pretender, 
705 ; dismissed by the Pretender, ib, ; 
returns to England, 721 ; organises 
an opposition against Walpole, 7?'' ; 
stirs up public opinion against the 
Exche Bill, 724 ; returns to Fmiice, 
ib. ; sec St. John, Henry 
Bombay acijuired by Charles II., 587 ; 
made over by Charles II. to the East 
India Company, 758 
Bonaparte, Na])oleon, distinguishes 
himself at the siege of 'I'oulon, 826 : 
his campaign in Italy, 834 ; signs the 
Peace of Cam po- Form 10, 837 ; his 
expedition to Egypt, ib. \ ir ades 
Syria and returns to France, 838 ; 
becomes First Consul, 839 ; makes 
overtures to England, 840 : wins the 
battle of Marengo, and makes peace 
with Austria at Luneville, 840: con- 
tinued annexations by, 848; becomes 
Emperor of the French, 858 ; see 
Napoleon 1 . 

Boniface VIII., 220 

Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop of Can- 


terbur>^ ^97 , . , ^ 

Bonner, Bishop, deprived of his see, 416 
Booth, Sir George, defeated at Winning- 
ton Biidge, 575 ^ , 

Bordeaux taken by the French, 320 
Boroughbridge, defeat of Ihomas of 
Lancaster at, 228 

Boston, soldiers killed at, 780; tea 
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thrown into the harbour of, ib . ; opera- 
tions of the British force at, 783 ; 
evacuated by Howe, 784 
Boston Port Act, the, 782 
Bosworth, battle of, 343 
Botany Bay, convict settlement at, 858 
Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, 
career of, 439 

Bothwell llridge, defeat of the Covenan- 
ters at, 620 

Bo^ulogne, taken by Henry VIII., 405; 
surrendered by Warwick, 417 ; pre- 
parations for the invasion of Eng- 
land at, 848 ; French army at, 851 
Bourbon, the Duke of, revolt of, 371 ; 

death of, 374 
Bouvines, battle of, 18 1 
Boxley, destruction of the rood of, 398 
Boyne, battle of, the, 656 
Brabant, the Duke of, captures Jacque- 
line of Hainault, 308 
Braddock routed and killed, 748 
Bradford-on-Avon, early stone church at, 

51 

Bramham Moor, defeat of Northumber- 
land on, 296 

Brandreth, murder by, 879 
Breda, declaration of, 576 ; treaty of, 593 
Breed’s Hill taken by the Auiericans, 783 
Brember hanged, 280 
Brentford, Charles I. at, 537 
Bretigni, Treaty of, 253 
Bretwalda, title of, 44 
Bridgenorth, Robert of Belleme’s castle 
at, 121 ; besieged by Henry I., 124 
Bridges, making and repair of, 272, 273 
Bridgman, Sir Orlando, declares that 
the king’s ministers are responsible, 581 
Bridgwater taken by Fairfax, 549 ; Mon- 
mouth at, 637 

Bridgewater Canal, the, 813 
Brigantes, the, conquest of, 16 
Bright, John, a leader in the Anti- 
Corn- Law League, 924; opposes a 
war with China, 955 
Brihtnoth slain at Maldon, 79 
Brihuega, surrender of Stanhope at, 692 
Brill seized by exiles from the Nether- 
lands, 449 

Br'ndley designs the Bridgewater 
Canal, 814 

Bristol garrisoned by Robert of Glou-, 
cester, 134 ; stormed by Rupert, 538 
Britain, its name derived from the 
Britons, 6 ; tin trade opened to, 8 ; 
Gauls and Belgians in, /A ; Caesar’s in- 
vasion of, II : trade of (iaul with, 12 ; 
beginning of the Roman conquest of, 
1J-17 ; condition of the Roman pro- 
vince of, 19-22 ; emperors specially 
connected with, 22 ; Christianity in, 
23 ; ravaged by the Piets and Scots, 23 ; 
and by the Saxons, 24 ; military divi- 
sions of, ib. ", end of the Roman govem- 
. ment of, 25, 26 : is deserted by the 
Romans, 26 ; its organisation after the 
departure of the Romans, ib . ; the Eng- 
lish conquest of, 27-29 


BUR 

British Columbia joins the Dominion of 
Canada, 967 

Britons, the, succeed the Goidels, 6 ; lan- 
guages spoken by the descendants of, 
7 ; habits of, 9 ; religion of, 10 ; intro- 
duction of Roman manners amongst, 
13 : increased civilisation of, 21 ; non- 
existence of a national feeling amongst, 
22 ; ask Honorius in vain for help, 25 ; 
the groans of the, 26 ; treatment of, by 
the English conquerors, 29 ; are better 
treated in the West, 31 ; slight modi- 
fication of English language by them, 
^i ; see Kyinry 

Brittany, its relation with Henry II., 
155 ; Edward III. sends forces to, 240 ; 
annexed to France, 349 
Broad-bottomed Ailmmist ration, the, 
739 

Browne, Archbishop of Dublin, destroys 
relics and images in Ireland, 402 
Browne, Robert, founder of the Separat- 
ists, 470 

Brownists, see Separatists 
Bruce, Edward, invades Ireland, 264 
Bruce, Robert, claims the crown of Scot- 
land, 215 

Bruce, Robert, grandson of the preceding, 
see Robert 1 . 

Bninanburh, battle of, 63 
Brut, Layamon’s^ 207 
Br>'thons, see Britons 
Buccr, Martin, teaches in England, 416 
Buchan, Countess of, imprisoned, 224 
Buckingham, Edward Stafford, Duke 
of, supports Richard III., 338, 341 ; 
executed as a rebel, 342 
Buckingham, George Villiers, First 
Duke of, becomes Marquis of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Admiral, 488 *, accom- 
panies Ch.arles to Madrid, 497 ; be- 
comes Duke of Buckingham, and a<lvo- 
cates war with Spain, 500; promises 
money for foreign wars, 501 ; his 
ascendency over Charles L, 502 ; tries 
to pawn the crown jewels, 503 ; leiuls 
.ships to fight against Rochelle, 504 ; 
impetachment of, 505 ; le.ads an expedi- 
tion to R^, 506 ; feeling of Wentwortli 
tow'ards, 508; murder of, 510 
Buckingham, (ieorge Villiers, Seconil 
Duke of, in favour wdth Charles II., 
599 ; his sham treaty with France, 
603 ; dismissal of, 608 
Buckingham, Henry Stafford, Duke of, 
execution of, 369 

Buildings, improvement in, in Elizabeth’s 
time, 465 



Bunker’s Hill, 783 

Bunyan writes Pilgrims Progress^ 596 
Burdett, Sir Francis, advocates uni- 
versal suffrage, 879 
Burford, West Saxon victory at, 53 
Burghlcy, Willi.am Cecil, Lord, as Sir 
W illiam Cecil becomes the chief adviser 
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of Elizabeth, 429 ; urges Elizabeth to 
assist the Scotch Protestants, 433; 
becomes Lord Ihirghley and discovers 
the Ridolfi plot, 445 ; death of, 480 
Burgos, siege of, 869 
Burgoyne, General, capitulates at Sara- 
toga, 786 

Burgundians, party of the, opposed to 
the Arinagnacs, 296, 299 ; are friendly 
to Henry V., 301 

Burgundy, Charles the Rash, Duke of, 
marries the sister of Edward IV., 332 ; 
policy of, 336 ; is slain at Nancy, ib. 
Burgundy, John the Fearless, Duke of, 
has the Duke of Orleans murdeiecl, 
296 ; allies himself with Henry V., 301 ; 
holds aloof in the campaign of Agin- 
court, 302 ; makes war upon the Armag- 
nacs, 303 ; murder of, 305 
Burgundy, Philip the Good, Duke of, 
joins the English against the Dauphin, 
306 ; allies himself with the Duke ot 
Bedford, 307; forms a league with 
Charles VIL, 313; inherits territories 
in the Netherlands, ih. 

Burhs erected by Eadward the Elder, To 
Burke, Edmund, enters Parliament, 
772; h\< views on American taxation, 
773 ; <jpposes parliamentary reform, 
777 : argues against taxing America, 
780 ; his speech on economical reform, 
789 ; passes a bill for economical re- 
form, 795: the author of the India 
Bill of the Coalition, 806 ; his pan in 
the impeachment of Hastings, 811 , 
fniblishes Rejleitiom on the French 
Re^'oiution^ 822 

Burley, Sir Simon, executed, 280 
Burnet, Gilbert, his conversation with 
William of Orange, 645 
Burns, poetry and opinions of, 887 
Burton, sentenced by the Star Chamber, 

521 

Bury St. Edmunds, foundation of the 
monastery at, 58 ; death of Svend at, 
82 ; meeting of barons at, 181 
Busaco, combat at, 867 
Bute, Earl of, becomes Prime Minister, 
766 ; resignation of, 768 
Butler, author of Ifmiibras^ 597 
Butler, Bishop, writes The A nato^y, 745 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, plead-, for 
the abolition of slavery, 910 
B)mg, Admiral, fails to re.ieve Minorca, 
749 ; ‘'hot, 750 

Byiig, Sir George, defeats a Spanish 
fleet, olF C'ape Passaro, 709 
Byron, Lord, poetry and death of, 888 


Cabinkt, the, its origin, 660 ; develop- 
ment of, 687 ; strengthened by the 
withdrawal of lieorge I, from, 704 
Cabul, taken by the British, 949 ; re- 
treat of the British from, 950 ; Pol- 
lock retakes, tb. 

Cade, Jack, rebellion of, 322 


CAN 

Cadiz, capture of, 464; Cecil’s expedi- 
tion to, 503 

Caedmon, poetry of, 52 
CajdwalU, allied with Penda, 46 ; 

defeated hy Oswald, 47 
Caen, burial of Willi am I. at, 1x4; 

stormed by Henry V., 303 
Caerleon upon Usk, Lsca Sllurum 
Cmsar, Gaius Julius, makes war in 
Gaul and Germany, lo ; twice invades 
Britain, 11 

Caint, the, occupied by the Cantii, 8 
Calais taken by Edward 111., 243; 
besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, 
313: loss of, 427; Eii/aheth’s hope of 
regaining, 436 . ilie Armada takes re- 
fuge in, 462 ; Cromwell’s anxiety lo 
recover, 571 

Calcutta, grows up round Fort \/illiam, 
758 ; the IVack Hole of, 76.? 

Calder, Sir Roheit, defeats a French 
fleet, 8s6 

Caledonians, the, wars of Agricola with, 
16^ 

Calvin, his woik at Geneva, 4v> 
Calvinisin inflnemes Elizabethan Pro- 
testantism, 430 

C'ambrai, le.igiie of, 363 ; treaty of, ^8^ 
Camhridge, the Kail of, evecution of, 301 
Camden, I ,ot(I, distnissed, 776 ; see Pratt, 
Chief I list ice 

Campbell, Sir Colin, suppresses the 
Indian mutiny and bt comes Lord 
Clyde, 951 

Camj)eggi(), Canlmal, appointed legate 
lo hear the divorce case of Henry 
VUL,382 

Campetdowu, battle of, 837 
Campion lands in England, 453 ; execu 
tion of, 454 

Camjio Formio, peace of, S ^7 
Camulodunum, Cunobelin's headquarters 
at, 12 ; Roman colony of, 13 ; captured 
by Boadicea, 15 

Canada, possessed by France, 747 ; plan 
of IMlt for the conquest of, 753 ; con- 
quest of. 756 ; abandonment of tlie 
French claim to, 766 ; failure of the 
Americans to oveirim, 7S4 ; discon- 
tent in, 914 ; union between the nro- 
vinces of, 916; enters into a f Icra- 
tion called the Douiinion of Canada, 
967 

Canning, enters Portland's Ministry, 
857 ; sends a fleet to fetch the Danish 
ships from Ctipeiih^igen, 860 ; fights 
a duel with Castlereagh and resigns 
Olhce, 86s ; succeeds Castlereagh as 
Foreign Secretary, 882 ; acknow ledges 
the Independence of the Spanish 
coloires in America, 883 ; sends tro< ps 
to secure P. rlugal, 884; becomes 
Piime Minister, 892; death of, /A 
Canning, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 952 . , - , 

Canningites, the, take omce under 
Wellington, 893 ; resignation of, 895 ; 
join Lcrd Grey’s Ministry, 901 
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Cannon, first use of, 242 
Canrotert, Marshal, commands the 
French army in the Crimea, 946 
Canterbury, it2thelberht’s residence at, 
38 ; Augustine preaches at, 39 ; founda* 
tion of the archbishopric of, 40 ; murder 
of Archbishop Thomas at, 150 ; Henry 
II, does penance at, 153 ; architecture 
of the choir of, 17 1 ; disputed election 
of the Archbishop of, 177 
Canterbury Talcs ^ the, 270 
Cape Breton, ceded by France, 766 
Ca{)e of (»ood Hope, first conque-'t of, 
8 j 7 ; second conquest of, 8s8 
Caractacus, defeat and flight of, 13 ; 
capture of, 14 

Carausius claims to be emperor, 22 
Carberry Hill, Mary’s surrender at, 439 
Cardinal College founded by Wolsey, 
377, 383 ; see Christcliurch 
Carham, battle of, 84 
Carisbrooke Castle, detention of Charles 

1. in, 556 

Carlisle fortified by William 11., 119 
Carlyle, his Sartor Kesartusy 941 
Carnarvon, Edward I. builds a castle at, 
210 

Carolina, colonisation of, 629 
Caroline, Queen (wife of (ieorge II.), 
her influence over her husband, 720; 
death of, 725 

Caroline, Queen (wife of (leorge IV.\ 
separated from her husbatid, 881 ; 
failure of a bill for dissolving the 
marriage of, 882 
Carriages and carts, 273 
Carteret, I/ord, his rivalry with Walpole, 
718; foreign po’icy of, 732; wislns 
to combine Frederick the Great and 
Maria Iheresa against France, 736 ; 
attempts to revive the policy of the 
Whigs of /N line’s reign, 737 ; causes of 
his weaknesses, 738 ; his fall, 739 
Cartwright advocates the Presbyterian 
system, 446 

Cartwright, invents the power loom, 816 
Carucage substituted for Danegeld, 162 
Cash payments, suspension of, 835 ; re- 
••umptijn of, 879 
Cashel, synod at, 152 
Casket letters, the, 440 
Cassel, battle of, 235 
Cassiterides, the geographical position 
of, 8 

Cassivelaumis, resistance to Caesar by, n 
Castile, intervention of the Black Prince 
in, 255 ; united with Aragon, 349 
Castlebar, the race of, 84 1 
Castlemaine, Lady, uses her influence 
against Clarendon, 594 
Castlereagh, Lord, secures a major! y 
for the Irish Union 842; enters Port- 
lands ministry, 857 ; sends an expedi- 
tion against Antwerp, 865; fights a 
duel with Canning, and resigns office, 
ib.\ is Foreign Secretary in Liverprol’s 
Ministry, 877 ; jirotests against Mct- 
ternich’s policy, 882 ; sircide of, iby 


Catalonia, espouses the cause of the 
Archduke Charles, 684 ; abandoned to 
Philip V., 696 

Catcall Cambresis, peace of, 431 
Catesby plan.s Gunpowder Plot, 483 
Catharine of Aragon, marriage of, 363 ; 
Henry VI 11. grows tired of, 379; 
divorce suit against, 382 ; is divorced, 
389 ; the sentence of Clement VII. in 
favour of, 390 ; death of, 305 
Catharine of Braganza marries Charles 
IL, 587 

Catherine of Aragon married to Prince 
Arthur, 356 ; marriages proposed for, 
357 . 

Catherine of France marries Henry V., 
306 ; mai ries Owen Tudor, 335 
Catherine de Medicis, widow of Henry 

11. , king of France, becomes regent, 
433 ; takes part in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 449 

Catherine Howmrd, marriage and execu- 
tion of, 401 

Catherine l^arr, marriage of, 401 
Catholic Associatimi, tt e, Act for the 
dissolution of, 895 

Catholic emancipati<»n, propo'^ed by Pitt, 
842 ; attitude of parties to ware’s, 895 ; 
passing of an Act for, 896 
Catholics, Roman, laws directed against, 
45^, 454; their position at the end of 
ICli/abeth’s reign, 475 ; increased per- 
secution of, after Gunpowder Plot, 
483; negotiation between James I. 
and Spain f«>r the relief of, 488 ; 
tendency of Charles II. to support, 
584 ’, declaration for the toleration of, 
issued by Charles II., 587; perse- 
cuted about the Popish IMot, 616 ; 
efforts of James 11. in favour of, 634, 
638, 640 

Cato Street Conspiracy, the, 88 r 
Cattle-breeding, improvements in, 813 
Catuvellauni, the, position o^, 9 ; at- 
tacked by Caesar, ii ; subsequent 
history of, 12 

Cavour, his negotiation with Napoleon 

111., 956 

Cawnpore, Ik sieged hy Nana S ihib, 
953 ; massa' re at, ib. 

Caxton, William, establishes a printing- 
press at Westminster, 358 
Ceawlin overruns the Severn Valley, 
35 ; defeated at Wanborough, 36 
Cecil, Sir Edward, commands the Cadiz 
expedition, 503 

Celibacy of the clergy, early opinion in 
favour of, 65 ; inculcated at Cluny, 67 
Celtic Christianity, influence of, 47, 49 
Celts, the, succeed the Iberians in 
We-'tern Europe, 5 ; are divided into 
two stocks, 7 ; know their conquerors 
as Saxons, 29^ 

Ceorls, distinguished from Eorls, 29 ; are 
the fillers of the soil, 30 
Chancellor, the official position of|j, ; 

becomes a judge. 260 
Chancery, Court of, proposal of the Bare- 
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bone’s Parliament to suppress, 567 ; 
reformed by Cromwell, 569 ; nature of 
the decisions of, 605 

Chantries, Act for the dissolution of, 
412 ; their income vested in the king, 

415 

Charles, the Archduke, styles himsclr 
Charles III. King of Spain, 682; his 
cause espoused by Catalonia, 684 ; 
enters Madrid, 692; succeeds to his 
Irothcrs hereditary dominions, 69*; 
elected Emperor, 695 ; see Charles 
VI. Emperor 

Charles the Great, Emperor, 55, 63 

Charles the Simple, king of the West 
Franks, 63 ; cedes Normandy to Hrolf, 
80 

Charles Albert, T^lector of Bavaria, claims 
part of the dominions left to Maria 
Theresa, 732 ; elected Emperor, as 
Charles VJ T., 734 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, at- 
tempts to dri\e the Austrians out of 
Italy, 934 ; defeat and abdication of, 936 

Charles Edward, sec Pretender, the 
Wrung 

Charles Martel defeats the Mohamme- 
dans, 54 . . 

Charles 1., intention of the Gunpowder 
pbjtters to blow up, 483 ; proposals of 
marriage for, 488 ; visits Spain, 497 ; 
is eager for war with Spam, 500 ; 
negotiation for marriage with Henii- 
ciia Maria, 501 ; becornes king and 
marries Ilenriett.i Maria, 502 ; ad- 
jonrns his first parliament to Oxford, 
ib. , dissolves lus first parliament and 
rends out the Cadiz expedition, 50^; 
meets his second Parliament, ib. ; dis- 
solves his second Parliament, 505 ; 
orders the ctdleciion of a forced loan, 
506 ; meets his third Parliament, 508 ; 
consents to the Petition of Right, 509 : 
claims a right to levy Tonnage and 
Poundage, 510 ; issne.s a declaration on 
the Articles, 512; dissolves his third 
Parliament, 51 ^ ; his j crsonal govern- 
ment, 514; le\ies knighthood fines, 
515 ; insists on the reading of the 
Dti lava ti 071 of Spo 7 ’ts^ 517; levies 

' fines for encroaching on forests, 5^3 ; 
levies ship money, ib. ; imposes a new 
pr.iyer book on iScolland, 525 ; leads 
an ai my against the Scots, 5^6; con- 
sults Wentworth, 527 ; makes Went- 
worth rCarl of Strafford, and summons 
the Sliort Parliament, 528 ; dissolves 
the Short Parliament, marches again 
against the Scots, and summons the 
Long Parliament, 529 ; assents to the 
Triennial Act, 530 ; signs a commis- 
sion for Strafford’s evecution, 531 ; 
visits Scotland, 532 ; returns to Eng- 
534 ; rejects the Grand Remon- 
strance, 535 ; attempts to ariest |fe 
five members, 536 ; fights at Edgelfill, 
537 ; lids plan of campaign, ib. ; be- 
sieges Gloucester, and fights at New- 
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i looks to Ireland for help, 
541 : sends Rupert to reHc\e York, 
543 ; compels Essex's infantry to sur- 
render at Lostwirliiel, and fights again 
at Newbury, 544; is defeated at 
iNa'-chy, 548 ; attempts to join Mont- 
rose, 549 ; sends tilamorgan to Ireland, 
ib. \ gives himself up to the Scots, 
55T ; negotiates at Newcastle, ib. ; ex- 
plains his pl.ins to the ()ueen, 552 ; 
conveyed to Holniby H<^nse, 553 ; con- 
ducted byjoyic toNewmaiUd, 555; 
attempt of Cr()m^^ell to con.c to an 
understanding with, 553 . takes refuge 
in the Isle of Wight, and enters into 
the E>i^a^eme 7 it with the Scots, 556 ; 
removed to Hurst Castle, 557; tiial 
of, 559 : execution of, 560 
Charles II., as Prince of Wales, pos- 
sesses himself of part of the fleet, 557 ; 
lands in Scotland, 563 , escapes to 
France, 564 ; i;ffers a reward for Crom- 
well’s murder, 569; issues thedeclara- 
lion of Breda, 576 J lestoration of, 
578 ; Mag 71 a Car to, ib. ; cha- 

racter of, 579 ; leaves the government 
to Hy<le, 580 ; revenue V(;icd to, 58? ; 
apjiroves a M;hcme of modified episco- 
pacy, 583 ; keeps a small armed force, 
58^ ; ret^dns thiec regiments on paying 
off the army, //>. ; profligacy of the 
court of, 586 ; Fsues a dcclaialion in 
■ favour of toleration, 587; marriage of, 
and sale of Dunkiik by, ib. ; dismisses 
Clarendon, 594 ; favours the Roman 
Catholics, 598 ; ihirks of tolerating 
dissenters, and suppoits Biukingham 
and Arlington, 599 ; agrees to the 
treaty of Hover, 600; sii[ ports the 
Cabal, 602; exttavnganre of, 603; 
issues a Declaration of Indi Igente, 
604; goes to war with the Dutcii, 
605; withdraws the Dcclaiation of 
Indulgence, 606 ; assents to the ^’“st 
Act, 607; dismisses Shafte^lmiy and 
iimkes peace with the Dutch, 6«<8; 
supports Danhy, 610 , receives a pen- 
sion from Louis XIV., 611 ; is inte- 
rested in commcice, 612; lefuscs to 
Make w'ar on France, 613 , 1 h reate 
I’ ranee with war, 614; dissolves il 2 
Cavalier Parliament, 616 ; dissolves 
the first Short Pailiament, 617; sup- 
ports his brother’s claim to the crown, 
against Shaftesbury, 618 | prorogues 
the second Short Parliament, 619; 
dismisses Shaftesbury, 620 ; dissoDes 
the second and third Short Parlia- 
ments, 621 ; plot to murder, 625 ; 
death of, 627; constitutional progress 
in the reign of, ib. , 

Charles IL, king of Spam, bad health 
of, 592 ; death of, 671 
Charles HI., king of Spain, renews the 


Family ('omracr, 766 , , - 

Charles IV., king of France, death of, 232 
Varies IV., king of Spam, 
tions with his son, 862 ; dethroned, 003 
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Charles V., Emiieror, as king of Spain 
becomes the rival of Francis I., 366; 
vast inheritance of, 369 ; is chosen 
emperor, ib. ; goes to war with France, 
371 ; captures Francis I. at Pavia, 
72; liberates Francis I., 374; allies 
imself with Henry VII 1 ., 405 ; makes 
peace with France at Crcpy, 406 ; ile- 
fencls Mary's mass, 417 ; abdication 
of, 476 

.Charles V., king of France, opposes the 
English in Spain, 255; summons the 
Black Prince to Paris, 256 ; renews 
the war against the English, avoids 
a battle, 257 

Charles VI., Emperor, dies after leaving 
his dominions to Maria Fhcrcsa, 732 
Charles VI., king of France, defeats the 
Flemings, 278 ; allies himself with 
Richard II., 282 ; loses his senses, 295; 
disinherits the Dauphin, 306 ; dies, 307 
Charles VII., king of France, as Dau- 
phin, falls into the hands of the Armag- 
nacs, 303; is present at the murder of 
John, Duke of Burgundy, 305 ; is dis- 
inherited, 306: claims to succeed to 
the crown at his father’s death, 307 ; 
his weakness, 309 ; is helped by the 
Maid of Orleans, 310, is crowned, 311 ; 
consents to a truce, 317 ; renews the 
war, 320 

Charles VIII., king of France, succeeds 
to the crown, 348 ; invades Italy, 352 ; 
death of, 354 

Charles IX., king of France, accession 
of, 433 ; takes part in the missacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 449 ; death of, 450 
Charles X., king of France, overthrow 
of, 898 

Charlotte, Princess, death of, 881 
Charterhouse, the persecution of the 
monks of, 393 

Chartists, the, demands of, 923 ; violence 
of, 924 ; meet on Kennington Common 
to present a monster petition, 935 
Chateau Gaillard built by Richard I., 
165 ; lost by John, 354 
Chatham, Earl of, Prime Minister, 773 ; 
illness of, ib. ; recovers his health, and 
takes up the cause of Wilkes, 776 ; 
resigns office, 77 ^ ; declares for Par- 
liamentary leform, 777 ; death of, 787 ; 
see Pitt, william (the elder) 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, his Canterbury 
Talesy 270; influences of the Renas- 
cence on, 367 

Cherbourg, expedition against, 753 
Cheriton, battle of, 542 
Chester {see Deva) submits to William 
Im 103. 

Cheyt Sing, Hastings demands a con- 
tribution from, 804^ 

Chinom Henry II. dies at, 157 
Chippenham, treaty of, 59 
Chivalry, 235 

Chocolate, introduction of, 630 
Christ Church, at Canterbury, privileges 
ot, 177 ; expulsion of the monks 0^, 178 
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Christchurch, foundation of, 377, 383 
Christian IV., king of Denmark/Buck- 
ingham’s overtures to, 501, 504 ; de- 
feated at Lutter, 505, 506 
Christianity introduced into Britain, 23 ; 
into England, 39; character of early 
English, see England, the Chuich 
of 

Chronicle, the, begun under iElfred, 6i ; 
continued at Worcester, 68, 129 ; com- 
pleted at Peterborough, 129 
Church of England, jrt’ England, Church 
of 

Churchill, Lord, see Marlborough, Duke 
of 

Cinque Ports, the, 218 
Cintra, convention of, 864 
Cirencester, see Corinium 
Cistercians, the, introduced Into Eng- 
land, 129 ; decline of asceticism 
amongst, 167 ; are fined by John, 179 
City of the violated treaty, the, 657 
Ciudad Rodrigo, siege of, 869 
Clare, Gilbert de, see Gloucester, Earl of 
Clare, Richard de, see Strongbow 
Clare, Richard de, see Gloucester, Earl 
of 

Clarence, George, Duke of, brother of 
Edward IV., created a duke, 329; 
marrie.s Warwick's daughter, and quar 
rels with Edward IV., 332 ; put to 
death, 336 

Clarence, Lionel, Duke of, sent to Ire 
land 265 

Clarence, 'Pliomas, Duke of, brother of 
Henry IV., killed at Haiigd, 306 
Clarendon, Edward lljde, first Earl of, 
as ICdward Hyde is one of the leaders 
of the Anti-Prcshyteri.tn party in the 
Long Parliament, 533 ; becomes Lord 
Chancellor after the Restoration, 580 
character of, ib. ; created Earl of 
Clarendon. 587 . is fals.ly supposed to 
be bribed, ik ; fall of, 594 ; escapes to 
France, 59 

Clarendon, Henry Hyde, second Earl of, 
recalled from Ireland, 640 
Clarendon, the Con.stitutions of, 144 ; the 
assi/e of, 146 

Clark.son, publishes evi'lence against the 
slave trade, 823 

Claudius, the E-mperor, plans the con- 
quest of Britain, 13 
Claverhouse, see Graham, John 
Clement VI I., Pope, forms an Italian 
league against Charles V., 374; ap- 
points legates to try the divorce suit 
of Henry VIII., 382 ; revokes the 
cause to Rome, 383 ; gives sentence 
in favour of Catharine, 390 
Clergy, the, see Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Eingland, Church of 
Clergy, the country, 633 
Clerids Laicos^ the Bull named. 220 
Clifford, Lord, stabs the Earl of Rutland, 
328 

Clifford, Thomas, Lord, a member of 
the Cabal, 602 ; probable snggester of 
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the Stop of the Exchequer, 604 ; resig- 
nation of, 607 

Clinton, Sir Henry, fails to co-operate 
with Burgoyne, 786; takes Charleston, 
788 

Clive, Robert, his career in Northern 
India, 761; subjugates Bengal, 762; 
is astonished at his own moderation, 
764 ; his return to England and second 
visit to Bengal, 801 

Clontarf, repealers prohibited from meet- 
ing at, 928 

Closterseven, the Convention of, 752 
Cluny, clerical^ celibacy inculcated at, 67; 

reforms originated at, 107 
Cnut, reign of, 83-85 
Coaches, improvement in, 633 
Coalition Ministry, the, of Fox and 
North, 800; of Pitt and the Whigs, 
828 ; of the Whigs and Pcelites, 
943 

('ol)bett, pamphlets of, 879 
C'ohden, a leader of the Anti-Corn-I^aw 
League, 924 , opposes a war with China, 
955 • suggests a commercial treaty with 
France, 958 

(’obliam, Eleanor, mistress and wife of 
the Duke of (iloucester, 315 ; does pen- 
ance for witchcraft, 316 
('offee-houses, introduction of, 630 
Coinage debased by Henry VI 11., 409; 

further debased by Somerset, 416 
Coke, Sir Eidward, takes part in di awing 
up the Petition of Right, 508 
CoUhester, execution of the Abbot of, 
4CX) ; rediK'ed by Fairfax, 567 
Colet promotes tlie study of (Jreek, and 
founds St. Paul's School, 367 
CoHgny, murder of, 449 
College invents the I'rolestant flail, 615 ; 

condemned to death, 622 
Colleges, first foundation of, at Oxford, 
^ 207 ^ 

Colman disputes with Wilfrid, 50 
Colonial expan.sion^ 966 
Colonies founded in Virginia and New 
England, 489 ; in Carolina, 629 
Columba founds a monastery at Iona, 47 
Columbus discovers the West Indies, 354 
C-ornbination laws, the, modification of, 
886 

Commerce between Britain and Caul, 
8, 12 ; between England and Caul, 
38 ; under the Angevin kings, 168 ; 
under Edward I., 211 ; under Edward 
HI. I 235, 236; under Henry VII., 
r. 351 . 

Committee of Both Kingdoms, formation 
^ 542 

Common Pleas, establishment of a sepa- 
rate Court of, 212 

Common Prayer, the Book of, beginnings 
of, 409, 410; the first, of F.dward VI., 
4*5 : the second, of E.dward VI., 418 ; 
alterations in, in Irdizabeth’s reign, 
429 ; Strickland proposes to amend, 
445; generally accepted by the Par- 
l.anicniary Presbyterians, 586 
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Commons the House of (,« Parlia- 
inent), finally separated from the 
Lords, 243 ; struggle of, against unpar- 
liamentsary taxation, 244 ; importance 
of the constituUon of, 245 ; suppoi ted 
by the Black Prince, 261 ; influence 
over the elections of, 281 ; proposes to 
confiscate Church property, 204 ; ad- 
dressed by Edward IV., -29 ; Wolsey's 
atqjcarance in, 371 ; made u<;e of hy 
1 homas Cromwell and Henry VIII., 
389; F.li/abcth’s lel.ition^ with, 4^; 
Puritanism of, 445 ; growing strength 
of, 468 ; its tendencies to Ibiritanism 
rather than to Presbyterianism, 470 ; 
attack on monopolies Ijy, 478 ; quar- 
rels with James L, 482 ; .mxious to 
go to war for the Pakninate, 490; 
votes a small supply, 491 : bungs 
charges against Bacon, 495 ; is eager 
for war with Spain, 500 ; refuses sup- 
plies to Charles I., unless spent by 
counsellors in whom it confides, 502 , 
impeaclies Buckingham, 504, 505 ; 
insists on the Petition of Right, 508 ; 
claims Tonnage and Poundage, 510 , 
religious idras prevailing in, 511 ; its 
lircach with the king, 513 ; violent 
scene before the dissolution of, 514; 
formation of parties in, 532 ; scene in, 
at llie passing of the Crand Kemon- 
strance, >534 ; Presbyterian majority in, 
546; new elections to, 551 ; a mob in 
posst ssion of, 555 ; the Agitators pro- 
pose to piuge, 556, Pride’s purge of, 
557 ; declares itself supreme, ib. , con- 
stitutes a high court of justice, S58 ; dis- 
solved by C'romw'ell, 566 . iriipiires into 
the expendituie of the crown, and im- 
peaches Clarendon, 594 . impeaches 
i>anl>3', 616; the K.vclusion Bill in, 
617, 621 ; ’Fory majority in, 636 . 
James II. attempts to pack, 641 ; dis- 
cusses the abdication of Jain*s 11 
646 ; attacks the Irish grants of 
William III, 670; imprisons the 
bearers of the Kentish Petition, 675 ; 
W.alpole's determination to rely on, 
710 ; corruption in, 714 ; establishment 
of the freedom of reporting llie de- 
bate. of. 779 

Cominonw'ealih, the, establishment of, 

561 . t r 

Communion table, T-aud’s wish to fix 
at the east end, 517 : decision of the 
Privy Council on the position of, 519 ; 
removed by llie soldiers, 529 

Comprehension favoured by some of the 
clergy, 598 ; attempt of Charles II. to 
establish, 599 . 

Coniprehen‘>ion Bill, the, is not passed, 
6^1 

Compton, Bishop of London, refuses to 
suspend Dr. Sharp, 639 

Compton, Sir Spencer, thought of as 
Walpole’s successor, 720 : /"cceeds 
Walpole and lecomes Earl of Wil- 
mington. 731 
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Compurgation, system of, 32 ; set aside 
by Henry II., 146, 147 
Comyn, John (the Red), slain by Bruce, 
224 

Con, Papal agent at the court of Henri- 
etta Maria, 521 

Concord, attempt tp seize arms at, 783 
Confederate Catholics of Ireland, the, 
cessation of hostilities with, 541 
Confederation of the Rhine, the, 856 
Confiymatio Cartarum^ 221 
Con^e lelirCi provision for the issue of, 

391 

Congress, of twelve colonies, 782 ; of 
thirteen colonies, 783 
Connaught, i)ro[»osed plantation of, 528 
Conrad III., Emperor, takes part in the 
second Crusade, 157 

Conservative party, the, origin of the 
name of, 909 

Constance of Brittany marries Geoffrey, 

Constantine takes an army from Britain, 
^3 . . 

Constantine, king of the Scots, allies 
himself with Eadward, 63 
Constantine the Great becomes sole 
Emperor, 22 ; acknowledges Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the Empire, 23 
Constantinople taken by the Turks, 366 
Constantius, the Emperor, 22 
Constitutions of Clarendon, 144 ; re- 
nounced by Henry II., 153 
Continental system, the, 859 ; failure of, 
868 

Conventicle Act, the, 588 
Convention Parliament, the first, 577 ; 
the second, 646 ; the dissolution of the 
second, 656 

ConvfX’aiion of the province of Canter- 
bury offers money for a pardon, 385 ; 
agrees to the submission of the clergy, 
386 

Convocations of the clergy vote money, 
219 

Conway, Edward I. builds a castle at, 
210 

Coote, Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre), 
wins a victory at Wandewnsh, 764 ; 
defeats Hyder Ali at Purto Novo, 805 
Cope, Sir John, defeated at Preston 
Pans, 740 

Copenhagen, battle of, 845 *, bombard^ 
ment of, 860 

Corinium {Cirence^tef)^ West Saxon 
conquest of, 35 , 

Cornish, the, dferivation of the old lan- 
guage of, 7 ; submit to Ecgberht, 55 
Corn-law, the, passing of, 875 ; modifi- 
cation of, 926 

Cornwall, insurrection in, 415 
Cornwallis, Lord, drives Washington 
out of New Jersey, 784 ; defeats Yales 
at Camden, 788 ; routs Green at 
(iuilford, jg2\ surrenders at York- 
tnwn, 794 ; Governor-Gener.'il of India, 
811 ; defeats Tippoo, 837 ; Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 84X 


Corporation Act, the, 585 ; repeal of, 895 
Corporations, remodelling of the, 625 
Corunna, battle of, 864 
Cotentin, the, sold to Henry, 119 
Cotton-famine, the, 959 
Cotton-spinning, improvements in, 815 
Council of State, the, appointment of, 
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County courts derived from the shire- 
moots, 141 

Courtenay, Bishop of London, supported 
by the citizens against Lancaster, 263 
Covenant, the Scottish National. 525, 
Solemn Le.igue and Covenant 
Coyenanters, the rise of, 619 ; insurrec- 
tion of, 620 

Coverdaie translates the New Testa- 
ment, 31)6 

Cowper, l.ord, becomes Chancellor, 68; 
Cnaggs, Postmaster-General, poison*, 
himself, 712 

Craggs, Secret.ary of State, death of, 712 
Cranficid, see Middlesex, E.'irl of 
Cranmer, Archbishop^ of C'anterbury, 
ronoiinces Catharine’s m.arruige to 
e null, 389 ; is forced to dismiss his 
wife, 400 ; composes the English 
litany, 409 ; ch.iracter and position of, 
413 , wishes to preserve the revenue 
of the chantries for the poor cleigy, 
415 ; tries to find common ground with 
the Zwinglian reformers, 416; lea\es 
his mark on the Prajer Book, 418. 
supports Lady Jane Ocy, 420; burnt, 
426 

Creqy, battle of, 241, 242 
Crep)', pe.'ice of, 406 
Cressingham, Sir Hugh, governs Scot- 
land in the name of Edward I., 219 
Crimean War, the, origin of, 943 ; course 
of, 944 '8 

Crompton, invents ‘ the mule ’ for spin- 
ning, 815 ^ 

Ciomwell, Oliver, practical s:igacity 
539 '• introduces discipline in the 
Eastern Assof'iation, 540 , ilefeats the 
royalists at Wincehy, 542 ; fights at 
Marston Moor, 543 : .advocates tolera- 
tion, il).\ accuses Manchester, 514. 
becomes r.ieutenant-(>cneral of the 
New Model Army, 545 ; cuts off the 
king’s supplies, 547 ; wins the victory 
at Nasehy, 548 ; reduces Winchester 
and Ba*-ing House, 549 ; proposes to 
Ie.ave England, 554 : gives instructions 
to Cornet Joyce, 555 ; attempts to 
come loan understanding with Charles, 
; puts down a mutiny in the army, 
556 ; suppresses a rising in Wales and 
defeats the S^ ots at Preston, 557 ; sup- 
presses the Tycvellers, 562 ; his cam- 
paign in Ireland, ib. ; his victory at 
Dunbar, 563 ; bis victory at Worces- 
ter, 564 : dissolves the Long Parlia- 
ment, 566 ; opens the Barebone's Par- 
liament, 567 ; becomes Protector, 568 , 
plots against, 569; ecclesiastical m- 
rangements of, ib, ; convenes and dis* 
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^olves his first Parliament, 570 : esta- 
blishes major-generals, ib. ; foreign 
policy of, 571 ; calls a second Parlia- 
ment, 572 ; joins France against Spain, 
ib, ; dissolves liis second Parliament, 
573 ; makes Nvar against Spain, ib. ; 
death of, 574 

Cromwell, Richard, succeeds to the 
}»rotectorate, 574 ; abdicates, 575 
Cromwell, Thomas, advises Henry VI 1 1. 
to rely on the House of Commons, ^85 ; 
becomes the king’s secretary, andvn ar- 
general, 393 ; attacks the monksof the 
Charterhouse, ib. ; incpiires into the 
state of the monasteries, 394 ; attacks 
the greater monasteiies, 397 , execu- 
tion of, 401 

Cropredy Hridge, battle of, 544 
Crown, the, S(>e King 
Crtjwn Point taken by Amherst, 753 
Crusade, the first, 120 ; the second, 157 ; 
the third, 161 ; against the Albigeois, 
T93 ; the seventh, 204 
Cuba, reduction of, 766 
Cumberland, origin of the name of, 37 ; 
annexed by William 11., 119 ; left to 
David I., 133 ; regained by Henry II., 
140 

Cumberland, Duke of, heads the Ihitish 
column at Fontenoy, 739 ; sent against 
tlie Young Pretender, 741 ; defeats 
him at Culloden, 742 ; liis cruelty to 
the Highlanders, ib.. being defeated 
at Hastenbcck, signs the Convention 
of Closterseven, 752 
Cunedda, extensive rule of, 37 
Cunobelin, government of, 12 
Curia Regis^ the, organised under 
Henry I., 127 ; strengthened by Henry 
II., 141 ; powers assigned by the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon to, 145 : orders 
the appointment of recognitors, 147 ; 
divided into three courts, 212 
Customs on imports and exports under 
Edward I., 21 1, 221 
Cutha, 35 . . 

Cymbeliiie, original of Shakespeare’s, i2 
Cynric captures Sorbiodunum, 34 
Cyprus ceded to England, 970 


Dai.housif., Karl of, policy of, as 
(lovernor-deneral of India, 050 
D.mby, Thomas Osborne, Kail of, as 
Sir T. Osborne, becomes Lord 
Treasurer, 607 ; policy of, 610 ; fails 
to pass a Non-rcsisiancc Bill, 611; 
promotes the marriage of William of 
Orange, 613; impeachment of, 6i6; 
imprisonment of, 017 ; libeitv.ed, 626; 
rises in support of William, 645 ; re- 
commends that the crown be given to 
Mary, 646 

Dancgeld, levy of, 81 ; abolition of, 143 
1 )aneiaw, the, formation of, 59 
Danes, the, invade England, 58 ; niake 
peace with iElfred, 59 ; extent of the 
settlements of, 62 ; are amaig.amated 
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with the English, 64 ; relations o! 
Dunstan with, 67 ; reappear as in. 
vaders, 79 ; conquer England, 81-83 \ 
settle in Ireland, 152 
Dare, Jeanne, delivers Orleans, 310 ; 
conducts Charles VII. to Kheims, jii ; 
martyrdom of, 312 
Darien expedition, the, 671 
Darnley, Henry Stuart, J.ord, marries 
Mar^', 438 ; murder of, 439 
Daivcl Gathcrn, burning of the wooden 
figure of, 398 

Darwin, his Orit^in of Spcdcs^ 94c 
David I., king of the Scots, invades 
England, 131 

David II. (Bruce), king of Scotl.ind, 232 ; 
f;akes refuge with Philip VI., 234 ; 
restoration of, 240 ; taken prisoner at 
Nevill’s Cross, 242; restored by Ed- 
ward III., 252 

David, brother of Tdewelyn, executed, 
140 

David, Earl of Huntingdon, 215 
David, St., piety of, 42 
Davison sends the wairant for Mary’s 
execution, 457 ; dismissal of, 458 
De (Jrasse, Admiral, blockades Vork- 
town, 794 ; defeated by Kodney, 795 
Declaration of Bicda, $cc Breda, r)fccla- 
ration of 

Declaration of Independence, the Ame- 
rican, 784 

Dedaration of Indulgence is^-ued by 
Charles II., , withdrawn hy 
Charles H., ; issued by James 11., 

640 , reissued, O42 
De< laiation of Rights, the, 647 
Declaration of Sports, the, ordered to be 


re.id in churches, 517 
Decorated style, the, 247 
Defender of the Faith, title of, 379 
Degsaslan, /Kthelfrith’s victory at, 42 
Deira, formation of the kingdom of, 36 ; 
is merged for a time in North-humber- 
land, 41 ; accepts Christiaiiitj , 46; i^ 
finally merged in North-humbcrland, 
48 : Danish kingdom of, 62, 63 
Delhi, siege of, 953 : recovery of, 954 
Denain, Ijattle of, 696 
Deorham, battle of, 35 
]3crl>v, aiiival of the Highlanders at, 


Thy, Karl of (son of John of Gaunt), 
mposes Richaid II., 279: defeats the 
Duke of Ireland, 280; becomes Duke 
)f Hereford, and is banished, 283 ; suc- 
ceeds to the Duchy of Lancaster, 284 ; 
ind forces Richard H. to abdicate, 
285 ; Henry IV. 

*rbv, Karl of, becomes Prime Minis- 
ter, 938; resignation of, 939 *, ^ 
Minister for the second tune, 956 , 
Piime Minister for the third time, 

961 ; resignation of, 962 _ , , 

;nnot invites Stronghow to Ireland, 152 
jrwentw.'iter, Earl of, beheaded, 705 
ismond, Gerald h it/gerald, Earl Of, 
insurrection and death of, 453 
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Despensers, the, 228, 229 
Deva, Roman colony of, 14, ig 
Devizes, surrender of the castle of, 134 
Devolution, tin war of, 593 
Dcvon 4 iire, insurrection in, 415 
Devonshire, Duke of, becomes First 
Lord of the Treasury in succession to 
Newcastle, 749 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, Earl 
of, rises in support of William of 
Orange, 645 

Dewaiiiii of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
granted to the East India Company, 
801 

Dialogns de Scaccayio^ 167 
Dickens, his Picku*icK' Papers ^ 940 
Digby, John, Lord, his mission to Oer- 
rnany, 497 

Diocletian reorganises the Empire, 22 
Dispensing power, the. claimed by 
Charles II., 604 ; acknowledged by 
the judges, 639 

Disraeli, attacks Peel, 929, 930 ; the real 
leader of the Protectionists in the 
House of Commons, 931 ; becomes 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and gives 
his approbation to Free-trade, 938; 
resignation of, 939 ; is again Chan- 
cellor of the EKchequer, and brings in 
a Bill for Parliamentary reform, 956 ; 
asses the second Reform Bill, 961 ; 
ecomes Prime Minister, 962; resigna- 
tion of, ib^ becomes Prime Minister 
a second time, 966 ; made Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 969 ; see Beaconsfield, 
Earl of 

Dissenters the, origin of their name, 
585; Charles 11 . issues a declaration 
for the toleration of, 587 ; Conventicle 
Act against, 5S8 ; Five Mile Act 
against, 590 ; favour of Charles II. to, 
599 ; reception of the Declaration of 
Indulgence by, 640 ; Toleration Act 
passed in favour of, 651 ; attacked in the 
Sacheyerell riots, 691 ; passing of the 
Occasional Conformity Act against, 
695 ; the Schism Act passed against, 
699 : partial repeal of acts directed 
against, 710 ; repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts affecting, 895 
Dissenting Brethren, the five, 543 
Divine Right of Kings, doctrine of the, 
619 

Domesday Book, iii 
Domestic life in Eadgar’s time, 75 
pomfront occupied by Henry, 119 ' 

Dominic, St., 190 
Dominicans arrive in England, 191 
Donald Bane made king of the Scots by 
the Celts, 119 

Dorchester, abandonment of the see of, 

t^io7 

Dorset, Marquis of, his relations with 
Richard III., 338 
Douai, College at, 453 
Dover, treaty of, 

Drake, Francis, lands at Nombre de 
Dios, 448 ; vows to sail on the Pacific 
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449 ; his voyage round the world, 4 
(Sir Francis) singes the king of Spain s 
beard, 458 : has a command against 
the Armada, 460 ; pursues the Armada, 
462 ; sacks Corunna, and fails before 
Lisbon, 464 ; death of, ib. 

Dramatic writers of the Restoration, 
598 

Dreuv. battle of, 436 
Drogheda, slaughter at, 562 
Druids, character of the, 10 ; resist 
Suetonius, 14 

Drumclog, skirmish at, 620 
Drummond, 'I’homas, his career as 
Undcr-Secretary in Ireland, 916 
Dublin, Danish settlement in, 152 ; at- 
tempt to seize, 533 

Du Chatel, lanncgui, murders the Duke 
of Burgundy, 305 
Dudley, see Knipson and I'ludley 
Dudley, Lord Guilford, marries Lady 
Jane Grey, 420 ; executed, 423 
Du Guesclin, Bernard, supports Henry of 
Trastamara, 255 ; his mode of fighting 
with the Icnglish, 256 
Dunbar, Balliol defeated at, 219 ; battle 
of> 563 

Duncan, Admiral, h’oekades the Dutch 
in the 'I'exel, 836 ; defeats the Dutch 
at Camperdown, 837 
Duncan II., king of the Scots, 120 
Dundee, Viscount, John Graham of 
Claverhouse, gathers the Highland 
clans for James II., 652 ; killed at 
Killietrankie, fisj 
Dunes, the, battle of, 573 
Dunkirk, Cromwell wishes- Spain to place 
in his hands, 571 ; taken from Spain 
by Cromweirs troops, 573 ; abandoned 
by Charles II., 587; France engages 
to destroy the fortifications of, 696 , 
France regains the right of fortifying, 
798 

Dunkirk House, 587 
Dunning carries a motion against the 
influence of the Crown, 789 
Dun.se l.aw, Scottish army on, 526 
Dunstable, mairiage of Catharine of 
Aragon annulled at, 389 
Dim.stan, character and work of, 65 ; 
banished by Fkidwig, 67 ; becomes 
Eadgar’s IVIinister, ib. ; his attitude 
towards the monks, 68 : siqiports 
Ead ward’s succession, 78 ; death of, 79 
Dupicix, hostile to Le BourdonnaL, 
760 ; his career in India, 761 ; returns 
to France, 762 

Dupplin, FMward Balilors victory .at, 234 
Durham, architecture of the choir and 
galilee of, 171 

Durham, temporary' suppression of the 
see of, 418 ; cclebraiion of the mass in 
the cathedral of, 441 
Durham, Earl of, nis mission to Can- 
ada, 016 

Dutch Republic, the, foundation of, 449 » 
abolition of the Stadholderate in, 565 ; 
war between the English Common- 
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wealth and, ib, ^ peace with, 569 ; fust 
war between Charles II. and, 589; 
military weakness of, 591 ; treaty of 
r.rcda with, 593 ; takes part in the 
Iriple Alliance, 599 ; combination of 
Eiij^Iand and France again.'-t, 600 ; 
towns to be taken from, ib. ; th- second 
war bctw'een Charles II. and, 605 ; 
resists Louis XIV., //>. ; animosity of 
Shaftesbury against, 606 ; peace made 
by England W'ith, 608 ; makes peace 
with France at Nymwegen, 614 ; Marl- 
borough’s relations \yitii, 678 : effect of 
the war of the Spanish Succession on, 
697 ; resists the right of search, 792 ; 
niakei! peace with Great llritain, 798 ; 
receives the name-of the liatavian Re- 
public, 835 ; its Heet defeated at 
Gamperdowm, 837 


Eaugar, reign of, 67 

F^adgar, king of the Scots, 121 

Eadgar the yEtheling, early years of, 90 ; 

chosen king, 98 ; is abandoned, 100 
Eaduyth marridl to Eadw'ard the Con- 
fessor, 87 

Kadgyth married to Henry I., 122 ; is 
known as Matilda, 124 
Eadrnund Ironside, 83 
ICadmund, king of East Anglia, killed 
^ by the Danes, 58 
Eadinund, king of the English, 63 
Kadred, king of the F^nglish, 64 
Endw'ard the Confessor, his life in 
Normandy, 85 ; is clnisen king, 86 ; 
his relations with (lodw'ine, 87 ; makes 
Vvhlliam his heir, 88 ; dies, 91 
Eadwaul tlie IClder, reign ot, 62, his 
relations with the Scots, 63 
I'ladw’^ard the /Etheling, death of, 90 
Fkulward the Martyr, 78 
Eadw'ig, reign o^, 64 ; his quarrel with 
the c lergy, 65 ; his marriage and death, 
67 

Kadw'ine, king of North-hiimberland, 
gieatnessof, 43; mairies ^Ethelburh, 
4^ ; is convene*! and slain, 46 
Eadwine, son of iElfgar, becomes Earl 
of the Mercians, 90 ; is present at 
Eadgar’s election, 98 ; submits to 
William, 102 ; is murdered, 103 
Eailwinesburh, see Edinburgh 
ICddhelm'as a huildei and teacher, 51 
Ealdornien, the, are the leailers of the 
English conquerors, 30 ; preside over 
the fulk-moot, 33; growing powei of, 
73 ; their position under /Ethelred the 
Unready, 70 

Ealdred, Arenbishop of York, crowns 
William 1., 100 
Karl, title of, derivation of, 64 
Earldoms under Cmit, 83 ; diminished 
after the Norman Conquest, 105 
Early English architecture, 17 1 
East Anglia, fnst .settlement of, 28: 
growth of, 36 ; comparative weakness 
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of, 41 ; its relations with Ecgberht, 55; 
overrun by the Danes, 58 
F.ast Iiidi.i Companv, the, charter 
granteil to, 7^8 ; early acquisitions of, 
; receives the /Linhidary of the 
distnct round Calcutta, 764; receives 
the ilcvvamii of Heiiu.il, ISohar, ami 
()riss;i, boi ; Noith’s Regulating Act 
organising the powe,s of, Strj'; bill 
directed by hixv and Burke against, 
S06. Pitt’s icstrictions on, S08 ; com- 
plete overthrow' of the aiUhoiily of 
954 , 

East Saxons estaWish themselves to the 
north of the 'J'harnes, 28; 

London, 35 ; see Essex 


capture 


Easter, disjmte on the mode of keeping,5o 
I'.astern Association, the, fonii.ation 
539 : Cromwell’s aetivily in, 54^ ; 
Mancliestcr in command ot tlie army 
of, 5.12 

t.bbsfleet, landing of the Jutss at, 27 ; 

landing of Augustine at, 39 
KcclcsMstkal Commission, the, esia- 
blishe*! by James li., 639 ; aliobtion 
of, 644 

Ecclesiastical courts, jurisrliction of, 106; 
conflict of Henry 11. with, 142 , attacks 
on, 385 

Ec desiastical 'Pities Bill, the, 937 
Ecgberht, at the court of Chailes the 
(ireat, 53 ; becomes king of the W'est 
Saxons, and ovcr-lonl of the other 
kingdoms, 55 

Economical Reform, bill for, 789 ; pass- 
ing *?f a lull for, 795 
Kdgehill, battle of, 5^7 
Edinburgh, Eadwine builds the castle 
of, 43; occupied by the Scots, 68; 
burnt b> Heiifonl, 41 9 ; treat) of, 4^3 ; 
riot in Si. Giles's in, 325 . Montrose 
executed at, 36:} ; siinendersfo Grom'- 
w e 1, lb. . the Duke of ( lordoii holds out 
in the castle of, 652 ; the Voimg Pre- 
tender welcomed at, 740 
FMiiiund Crouclib.ack, second ym of 
Henry HI., named king of Sicily and 
Naples, 196 ; aipposed primogeniture 
of, 286 ^ 

Education in the time of Alfrecl, 6r ; 
ill ‘lie time of DuiisUin, 65 ; carried on 
at Oxford, 167, 207 ; public .ictioii ot 
the Melbuuiiie niimstiy in pio\iding 
for, 920; Foister introduces a new 
statem *)f, 96^ 

Edward 1., appeal of the Knights l.ache- 
lorsto, ic)9 : taken pi isoner at J.eW'cs, 
201 ; defeats lOarl Simon at Eycsliam, 
203: takes jiart in the seventh Crusade, 
204 ; becomes king, 20S; const iliuional 
position of, 209 ; his dealings with 
Wales, 210; finance eff, 211 ; judicial 
reforms and legislation of, 212 ; ' ar- 
ranges for a personal union between 
England and Scotland, 214; erects the 
Eleanor crosses, 215 ; awards the Scop 
tish crown to John Balliol, 216 j his 
relations with Philip IV., 218 ; sum- 
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mons the Model Parliament, 218 ; his 
first conquest of Scotland, 219 ; grants 
the Conjirmatio Cartarnm^ 220 ; his 
second conquest of Scotland, 221 ; in- 
corporates Scotland with Kngland, 222; 
his third conquest of Scotland, and 
death, 224 

Edward IL, birth of, 210; succeeds to 
the crown, 224 ; marriage of, 225 ; re- 
sistance of the barons to, ih , ; defeated 
at Bannockburn, 226 ; overthrows 
Lancaster and effects a constitutional 
settlement, 228 ; deposed and mur- 
dered, 229 

Edward III., accession and marriage of, 
231 ; does homage to Philip VI., 232 ; 
sets up Edward Balliol in Scotland 
and begins war with France, 234 ; 
allies himself with the Emperor and 
the cities of Flanders, 235 ; encourages 
trade, 236 ; is named Imperial Vicar, 
237 ; claims the crown of France, 239 ; 
wins the battle of Sluj-s, ib, \ marches 
through the north of France, 240; 
wins the battle of Cre^y, 241, 242 ; 
takes Calais, 243 ; constitutional pro- 
gress under, \ restores David Biucc, 
252 ; makes peace with France, 253 ; 
enters on a fresh war with l^'rance, 
256 

Edward IV.. as Earl of March, takes 
p.art in the battle of Northampton, 326; 
wins the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
and is acknowledged by the Londoners 
as king, 328 ; wins the battle of Tow- 
ton, and is crowned, 329 ; marries 
Elizabeth Woodville,^ and piomotes 
her kindred, 331 ; allies himself with 
Burgundy, 332 ; loses and recovers 
the crown, 334 ; invents benevolences, 
335 ; invades France, 3 36 ; puts Cla- 
rence to death, 336 ; death of, 337 
Edward V. succeeds to the throne, 337 ; 
lodged in the Tower, 340 ; deposed, 
41 ; murdered, 342 

ward, Prince of Wales, see BKack 
Prince, the 

Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry 
VL, birth of, 323 ; slain at Tewkes- 
bury, 334 

Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Richard 
III., death of, 342 

Edward \T., birth of, 397; accession 
of, 412; precocity of, 419 ; death of, 
420 

Egypt, Bonaparte’s expedition to, 837 ; 
the French compelled to evacuate, 
844 ; Meheniet All’s rule of, 884 ; sub- 
jected to the dual control of France 
and England, 970 ; England assumes 
a protectorate over, 971 
Ejectors, Commission of, 569 
Eldon, Ijord, holds that meetings in 
support of Radical reform are treason- 
able, 880 

Eleanor of Aquitaine marries Henry II., 
137 ; imprisonment of, 155 ; takes part 
with John against Arthur, 174 


ELI 

Eleanor of Cixstile, wife of Edward I., 
accompanies her husband on the Cru- 
s.ade, 204 ; death of, 21^ 

Eleanor of Provence niarriec Henry III., 
192 

Eleanor, sister of Henry IIL, marries 
^ Sinion de Montfort, 193 
Election petition, the Chippenhan, 
, 730 

Eleven Members, the, excluded from the 
House of Commons, 555 
Eliot, .Sir John, attacks Buckingham, 
504 : compares Buckingham to 
Sejanus, 505 ; his policy coiii{)ared 
with that of Wentworth, 508 ; vindi- 
cates the piivileges of the Houve, 512 ; 
iniprisonmcni ami death of. 31^ 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 
proposed marriage of the Dauphin to, 
^36 ; proposed marriage of Richard 
III. to, 342 ; marries Henry VIL, 345 
Elizabeth, daughter of J.amcs L, inten- 
tion of the (ninpowdcr plotters to 
crown, 483 ; married to the KlecPir 
Pahitine, 488 

Elizabeth, (Jucen, birth of, 392 : lier 
surressionackii nvlcdged, 411 ; sent 10 
the 'Power and afterwards removed to 
Woo Istock and Hatfield, 42 3 ; .acces- 
sion of, 428 . character and policy of, 

; modification of the tide of, 42) , 
plays off France and Spain against one 
another, 431 ; he'.uaies to assist the 
.Scotch Protestants, 452; assists the 
Lords of the Congregaiioii, 433; her 
ill-tre.itinent of Catherine Crey, 433 ; 
contrasted with Mary, (^ueen of Scots, 
/A ; hopes to recover Calais hy assist- 
ing the Huguenots, 4 56 ; appoints com- 
missioners to examine the case against 
Mary, 440; detains Maiy a prisonca-, 
and suppresses a rising in the Noith, 
441 ; excominunicated l)y Pius V., 
ih. \ negotiates a marriage with llie 
Duke of Anjou, 443 ; her altitude to- 
w.ards the Puritans and towards Parlia- 
ment, 444 : the R'dolfi plot against, 
445 ; proposes to marry the Duke of 
Alem^on, 446 . intervenes in Scotland 
on behalf of J.amcs VL, 450; refuses 
to restore Drake’s plunder, 431; her 
treatment of Ireland, 452 ; kisses the 
Duke of Alem^on, 454 : plot of Allen 
and Parsons to murder, ih. \ 'I’hrog- 
moi ton’s plot to iminkr, 456; Ba- 
bington’s plot to murder, 457 ; licsitates 
to allow the exe( ution of the Queen of 
.Scots, ih. : dismisses Davison, 458 ; 
her triumph at the defeat of the 
Aiinada, 462 ; allie-. herself with 
Henry IV., 464 ; shows favour to 
Essex, ;A ; erects t le Court of High 
C'ommission, 470 ; sends Essex to 
Ireland, 475 ; turns against Essex, 
476 ; withdraws monopolies, 478 ; 
nature of the work of, 479 ; death of, 
-^80 

Elizabethan architecture, 465 
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Ellenborough, Lord, sends Sir Charles 
Napier to conquer Sindh, 950 

Elrnet conquered by Eadwine, 43 

Emma marries iEthelred, 81 

Empire, the Western, revived by Charles 
the Great, 55 

Empson and Dudley, exactions of, 357 ; 
execution of, 363 

Encumbered Estates Act, the, 934 

Efigaf^ementy the^ between Chailes 1 . 
and the Scottish Commissioners, 556 _ 

England, early social and political insti- 
tutions of, 29-32 ; contrasted with 
Gaul, 37; commerce with Gaul re- 
newed by, 38 ; Christianity intrdduced 
into, 39 : growing power of three 
kingdoms in, 41 ; character of the later 
conquests in, 44 ; political changes in, 

45 ; spread of Christianity in, 49 ; in- 
fluence of Church Councils on the 
political unity of, 52 ; hkrgberht’s over- 
lordship in, 55 ; attacks of the North- 
men and Danes on, 56 ; its condition 
under yElfied, 60; its relations with 
Scotland, 63, 68 ; development of the 
institutions of, 69; Danish conquest 
of, 79-83; Norman coiuiue-st of, ^^103; 

Norman constitution of, 113 ♦ civil war 
in, 134 ; pacification of, 137 ; adminis- 
trative reforms of Henry IL in, 140 ; 
made tributary' to the Papacy, 180 ; 
military reforms in, 154 *> effect of the 
reign of Henry II. on, 158 ! constitu- 
tional result of the administration of 
Hubert Walter in, 163; growth ot 
learning in, 167 ; growth of commerce 
in, 168 ; architectural changes in, 170 ; 
the Ilarons’ Wars in, 200-203 ; archi- 
tectural and literary growth in, 206, 
207 ; complete national unity of, 208 ; 
completion of the Parliamentary con- 
stitution of, 218, 220, 228, 243; relieved 
of tribute to the Papacy, 258 ; social 
and moral condition of, during the 
Wars of the Roses, 330 , 

E.ngland, the Church of, Wilfrids in- 
llnencc on, 50; parochial organi^ition 
of, //>.; its close connection with the 
State, 52: councils of, if>. \ organisation 
of, after the Norman Conquest, 106 ; 
its relations with Stephen, 134 ; and 
with Henry II., 149 ? result of the 
Angevin reigns on, 166 ; Papal exac- 
lions resisted by, 194 ; payments ex- 
acted from, 197 ; temporarj'^ I arlia- 
inentary representation of the clergy 
of, 219 ; taxation resisted by the clergy 

of, 220; social condition of, 236; supiwrts 

Henry IV., 291; members of noble 
families in the episcopate of, 7/'. ; 
procures a statute for burning here- 
tics, 292 ; proposal to confiscate the 
property of, 294: relations of Henry 
VIII. with, 377; dealings of Hemy 
Vlll. with, 386; the clergy 
leilge the king sujjreme head oL , 
becomes more national, 395 > I arlia- 
ment acknowledges the king to be 
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supreme head of, 393 : ^ Cranmer's 
position in, 413 ; ecclesiastical changes 
in, 414 ; issue of the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. for, 415 ; Zwinglian 
teaching m, 416 , issue of the second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. for, 418 ; 
reconciled to the sec of Rome, 424 ; 
Kli/aheth’s settlement of, 429 ; position 
of, during Parker’s archbishopric, 430. 
Presbyterian movement in, 446 . Ihes- 
byterianism adopted by the Assembly 
of Divines for, 54^ ; restoration of 
episcop.iLy in, 583 ; proposal to esta- 
blish a modified episcopacy in, ///.; 
promise of James 11 . to protect, 634 
English, the, origin of the name of, 28 ; 
nature of their conquest of Britain, 20 ; 
vill.ige settlements of, ii\ ; division of 
ranks among, ih. ; efTect of the con- 
quest of Britain on tlic language of, 
31; early politic.'d orgatiisalion of, ih . ; 
early judicial system of, 32 ; positiim 
of, under William 1 ., 104; support 
William 11 . , n 5 ; support Henry 1 ., 
124; cease to be distinguished ftom 
N<jnnans, 15s reappearance of their 
language in liteiature, 207 ; predomi- 
nance of their language, 258 
Eoils, distinguished from Ceorls, 29 ; 

their relation to Gesiths, to 
Erse, a Goidelic language, 7 
Eskimos, coinjiarcd vvilli judaiolilhic 
men, 3 

Essay on II \>nian^ 770^ 

Essex, Arthur Cai)e!, Ead of, suicide uf, 
625 

Essex, Frances, Countess of, divorce and 
renuuriage of, 486 

Essex*, Robert Devcrenv, second Earl 
ofi joins in the capture of Cadi/, 464 . - 
sent to Ireland, 47^ . placed in confine- 
ment on Ins retmn. 476 . instnrection 
of, t77 : trial and execution of, ',78 
Essex, Roliert I )cvereu\, third bail of, 
divoiLC of, 4S6 : appointed geneial of 
the Parliamentary aimy, 537 ; com- 
m.ind'- at b'dgefull. /A . takes Reading, 

- rein \< sGloi'.i ' M 1 and commands 

at I’ho lir-t b.iilie ol New bury, 5^9 : 
rscair^s tioin Loslwithicl, 544 : lesigns, 

Essex, Saxon settlement in, 28; < 1 ^* 

sKndent on Kent, and m’Lepts C'hris- 
tianity, telapses into heathenism, 
41 ; comu.u alive we.ikness of, 10. 
Eugene, Piince, fights in Italy. hSo , 
cbmhincs with Maill^orough at Blen- 
heim, 682 ; raises the dege of l unn, 
684* attacks 'I'oulon, 680, romhmes 
with Marlborough .11 Malplaciuet, ? 
lecalled by the Aicluluke Charles, 
695 : defeated at JXmain, 606 _ 

Eustace, Count of Boulogne, visits 
Eadward the Confessor, 87 
Eustace, son of Stephen, death of, 137 

Evesham, battle of, 203 

Exchequer, the, organised by ^oger of 
Salisbury, 127; disorganised under 

3 T 
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Stephen, 134; reorj^anised under 
Henry II., 140 ; establishment of a se- 
parate Court of, 212 

Excise liill, the, brought in by Walpole, 
722 ; withdrawn, 724 
Exclusion Bill, the, l)rought in, 617 ; 
rejected by the House of Lords, 621 ; 
lost by dissolution, ib. 

Exeter taken by William I., 102 ; be- 
sieged by Fairfax, 549 
Exeter, Henry Courtenay, Marquis of, 
executed, 399 
Exhibition, the Great, 937 
Expenditure of the Crown, parliamentary 
inciuiry into, 593 

Factory Act, the first, 91 1 ; extension 
of the, 9*7 

Factory sy^tem, the, 876 
Faddiley, battle of, 35 
Fairfax, Ferdinando, second Lord, 
defeated at Adwalton Moor, 538 ^ 
Fairfax, Thomas, third Loul Fairfax, 
as Sir Thomas Fairfax, is defeated at 
Adwalton Moor, 538 ; wins a victory 
at Nantwich, 542 ; appointed General 
of the New Model at my, 545 ; re- 
lieves 'J aunton, 547 ; commands at 
Naseby, 5^8 ; follows up his successes, 
548, 549 ; reduces the king’s army in 
Coinwall, 550 ; proposed as com- 
mander of the forces retained after 
the disbandment of the army, 553 ; 
as Lord Fairfax, puts down the rising 
in Kent and takes Colchester, C57 ; 
absents himself from the High Court 
of Justice, 559 . refuses to command 
in the war against Charles 11. , 563; 
joins Monk, 576 

Falaise, Treaty of, 154 ; abandoned by 
Richard L, 159 

Falkirk, Wallace defeated at, 222 
Falkland, Lucius Cary, Viscount, one 
of the leader* of the anti- Presbyterian 
paity in the Long Parliament, 533; 
death of, 539 

Family Compact, the, signature of, 725 ; 

renewal of, 737 ; second rene>/4al of, 766 
Faukes de Breautd, banishinent of, 187 
Fawkes, Guy, takes part in the Gun- 
powder Plot, 483 

Felton, John, affixes the Pope’s ex- 
communiaiiion to the door of the 
Bishop of London’s house, 442 
Felton, John, niurdeis the Duke of 
Buckingliam, 510 
Fenians, the, 962 

Ferdinand I., Emperor, inlierits the 
German terrilo ies of Charles V., 426 
F'erdinand II., TCinperor, loses and re- 
gains the crow'll of Bohemia, 490 
Ferdinand V., king of Aragon, marries 
Isabella of Castile, 349; Italian wars 
363 > conquers Navarre, 364 ; death 
of, 366 

Ferdinand VII., king of Spain, restored 
to power by a French army, 881 
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Ferdinand of Brunswick, Prince com- 
mands in Hanover, 752 ; defeats the 
French at Miiiden, 756 
Ferry Bridge, skirmish at, 429 
Feudal dues, bargain offered by James 
I. for, 484 ; abolition of, 582 
Feudality, early forms of, 81 ; after the 
Norman Conquest, 104 ; organised by 
William I., 113 ; Flambard’s further 
organisation of, 116; ideas of Edward 
I. on, 214 

Field of the Cloth of CJold, the, 369 
F'ielding, writes Tom ^ones, 746 
Fifth- Monarchy men, 567 ; oppose 
Cromwell, 569 
Finchley, the march to, 740 
Fire of I.ondon, the, 592 
F'irst of June, battle of the, 828 
Fisher, Bishop of Rocliester, opposes the 
divorce of Henry VJH., j8.^ ; sent to 
the 'Tower, 392 ; execution of, 394 
Fitzgerald, Flogging, 840 
Fitzmaurice, Sir James, lands in Irtlanil, 
452 

Fitz-Osbern, William, oppresses the 
English, 102 

F'ltzwillKim, Earl, enters Pitt’s cabinet, 
828 ; his mission to Ireland, 832 
Five Articles of I’erth, the, 525 
Five Boroughs, the, 62 
Five Knights’ case, the, 507 
Five Members, the, 535 ; brought back 
to Westminster, 536 
Five Mile Act, the, 590 
Flainbard, Kanulf, tyranny of, 116 ; im- 
prisonment of, 122; escapes, 124 
Flamsteed, astronomer, 632 
Flanders, commercial intercourse with, 
21 1 ; Edward I. in, 221 ; alliance of 
Edward III. with, 235; falls under 
the control of France, 278 
Fleetwood named General by the army, 
575. 

Flemings emigrate to Wales, 128 ; in- 
troduced as weavers by Edward 111., 
236 

Fleiirns, Luxembourg’s victory at, 657 
Fleury, Cardma', ministry of, 718 
Flodden, battle of, 364 
Florida, ceded by Spain to F.ngland, 
766 ; restored to Spam, 798 
Folk-moot, functions of the, 33 
Fontenoy, battle of, 739 
Forest, Friar, burnt, 398 
Forests, the, fines for encroaching on, 
523 ; the king’s claims on, limited, 531 
Forster, introduces a new system of 
education, 964 ; intnxluces a hill for 
the use of the ballot, q66 ; Irish policy 
of, 971 ; resignation of, 7k 
Fort Duquesne, built by the French, 
748 ; taken by the Briti.sh, 753 
FortSl. George buMt,758 
Fort William built byh^ast India Com- 
pany, 758 

Fotheringhay, execution of Mary Stuart 
, at, 458 

Fountains Abbey, 129 
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Fox, Charles James, supports Parlia- 
mentary reform, 789 ; character of, 
790; refuses to serve under Melbourne, 
798; coalesces with North, 800; sup- 
ports Pitt’s motion on Parliamentary 
reform, 801 ; brings forward an India 
Bill, 806 ; his ‘ martyrs,’ 808 ; Ins con- 
duct in the debates on the Regency 
Bill, 81 1 ; sympathises with the revo- 
lutionists in France, 822 ; continues 
in opposition, 828 ; excluded frcin 
Pitt’s second ministry, 848 ; Secretary 
of State in the ministry cf All the 
Talents, 855 ; death of, ib. 

Fox', Henry, becomes leader of the 
House of Commons, 747 ; resigns 
office, 749 ; accepts a lucrative ap- 
pointment, 751 

Fox^ Richard, Bishop of WIncheste-, 
minister of Henry VTI. and Hcniy 

VIII., 36^ 

France, social condition of, 235 ; miser- 
able state of, 251, 252 ; friendship of 
Richard II. with, 282 ; reign of" Louis 
XII. in, 363, attack of Henry VIII. 
on, 364 , in alliance with FngUnd, 
366; invaded by Henry VIII., 371; 
jieace with, 374 ; Mary at war with,* 
426 ; recovery of Calais by, 427 ; civil 
wars in, 436-443; Philip II. supports 
the I.eague in, 464 ; allied with James 
1 ., SOT ; (’harles 1 . breaks with, 506; 
Charles I. makes peace with, 514; 
allied with Cromwell against S[)ain, 
572 ; Dauby’s policy dirvcte<I against, 
610; war of William HI, with, 057; 
peace made at Ryswick with, 667; 
grand alliance formed against, 675 . war 
conducted by Marlborough again-t. 
678 ; decline in the military iiowcr of, 
682 : peace made at Utrecht with, O96 , 
pacific policy of the Whigs to^^a?•ds, 
707 ; recovery of rnilitaiy strength 
725 ; takes part in the war of the 
Austrian succession, 73^; peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle wiili, 743 ; her posses- 
.sions in North .Amerif a, 747 ; embarks 
on the Seven Years’ War, 749 ; peace 
with, 766 ; secretly assists the Ameri- 
cans, 786 ; openly allies lierself with 
America, 787 ; her navy master of 
the sea, 788 : her fleet compels the 
surrender of Cornwalli.s at Yorktown, 
704 ; makes peace with Creat Britain, 
798 : commercial treaty with, 810 ; 
antecedents of the revolution in, 
820 ; calling of the States-General 
in, 821 ; progress of the revolution 
in, ib. ; rise of a warlike feeling 
in, 824 ; declares war against Austria 
and Prussia, 824 ; establishment 
of a republic in, 825 ; victorious 
in the Austrian Netherlands, ib. ; at 
war with England and the Dutch 
republic, 826; Reignof Teiror in, ib. ; 
end of the Reign of Terror in, ib. ; 
makes peace with Prussia and Spiin, 
8->9 ; establishment of the Directory in, 
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830; ^Ialmesbury sent to negotiate a 
peace in, 834 ; establishment of the 
Consulate in, 839 ; Treaty of Amiens 
with 846; renewed war with, 848: 
establishment of the Empire in, 830 ; 
rcsioraticn of Louis XVIII. in, 871* 
restoration of Napoleon in, 874 ; second 
nstoration of Louis XVIII. in, 875 ; 
establishment of Louis Philippe in, 
893 ; supports Meheniet Ali, 922 ; the 
enUnte undialc with, 927 ; establish- 
ment of the second Republic in, 934 ; 
Luuis Napoleon President of the Re- 
public in, 955 ; conimerci.il treaty wiili, 
959 I Ciormari invasion of, 964 ; third 
Republic established in, ib. 

1 ‘ rancis L, king of I ranee, liis rivalry 
with Charles V., 366-369 ; meets 

Homy VIll. on tlie Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 369 ; goes to war with Charles 
V. about Lilian, 371 ; captured at 
Pavia, 372 . liberated, 374 
hraiicis J l., king of France, married as 
Dauphin t() Mary Queen of Scots, 
413 ; ac( essi(m and death of, 433 
Francis II., king of Hungary, after- 
wards emperor, at war with France, 

Francis of Assisi, St., 190 
Francis, Philip, the piubahle author of 
Junius^ 'j'j^ ; his opposition to Hast- 
^ ings, 803 

Franciscans, the, constitution of, igo 
arrive in England, 191 J 

Frederick I., Parbarossa, Emperor, sup- 
ports an anti-pope, 145 
Frederick JL, Emperor, excommunica- 
tion of, 104 , death of. 195 
Erederick D., king of Prussia, claims 
Silesia, 733 ; defeats the Austrians at 
Molhvil/, 734; obtains the cession of 
Silesia, 735 ; enters on the second 
Sile'-iaii war, 737 ; fights in .Saxony 
and Bohemia, 75.1 ; defeats the French 
.at Rosshach and the Austrians at 
T.euthcn, ib. \ fights at Zorndorf and 
Ilochkirch, 753: continues the struggle, 
756 ; complains that England lias 
abandoned him, and makes petice at 
Hubert shiirg, 767 

Frederiik V., Elector Palatine, marries 
Eli/aheth, daughter of James I., 488; 
elected King ot Bohemia, 490 ; driven 
out of Boheniia, /A ; diplomatic efforts 
of James I., in favour of, 496; loses 
the Jkilatinate, 497 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, quarrels 
with Ins father and puts himself at 
the he.ad of the opposition, 725 
Free-trade, Ad.im .Smith promulgates 
the doctrine of, 810; Pitt’s measures 
in support of, ib. ; steps taken by 
Iluskissou and Robinson in the direc- 
tion of, 886 

Freemen, gradual disappearance of, 69 
French, the, Dukes of, 63 ; Hugh Cai)ctj 
king of, 80 

French Re\olution, the ; sec France 
3 T2 
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Friars, the, orders of, 190; arrive in 
England, 191 

Friedland, battle of, 858 

Frith burnt, jpo 

B'robisher holds a command against the 
Armada, 460 

Fuentes d'Onoro, battle of, 869 

Furniture, improvement of, in Eliza- 
bethan houses, 465 

Fyrd, the, a general army of the villagers, 
30 ; iElfred reforms, 60 ; comparative 
disuse of, 69 ; retained after the Nor- 
man Conquest, 106 ; see Assize of Arms 


Gap:lic a Goidelic language, 7 
Gage, (jenend, sent as (Governor of 
Massachusetts, 782 ; recalled, 784 
Galnas, the, settlements of, 28 
Gainsborough, origin of the name of, :*3 
Galway, County, Wentworth punishes 
the jury of, 528 

Galway, Earl of, occupies Madrid, 684 ; 
retreats to Valencia, 685 ; defeated at 
Almanza, 689 ; see Ruvigny, Marquisof 
Gardiner, Jlishop of Winchester, sent to 
Rome by Henry VIII., before he is 
a bishop, 382 ; opposes far her in- 
no\ations, 411 ; excluded from the 
Council, 412 ; sent to the Tovier, 414 ; 
deprived of his see, 416 ; made Lord 
Chancellor by Mary, 421 
Garter, the order of th *, institution of, 246 
Gascoigne, Chief Justice, 299 
Gates, General, defeated at Camden, 788 
Gaul, trade of Britain with, 8, i?; }>er- 
sistency of Roman civilisation in, 37 ; 
renewal of trade with, 38 
Gauls arrive in Britain, 8 
Gaveslon, Piers, favoured by Edward 
IL, 224 ; execution of, 226 
General warrants declared illegal, 7f'9, 

770 

Geneva, establishment of Calvin’s 
system at, 430 
Gentry, the country, 6^3 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, m.arries the 
Empress Matilda, 131 ; conquers Nor- 
mandy, 136 

Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Justiciar, 163 
Geoffrey, son of Henry IL, marries the 
heiress of Brittany, iS5 ; dies, 15b 
(George I. proclaimed king, 701 ; places 
the Whigs in office, 702 ; effect of his 
withdrawal from cabinet meetings, 
704 ; becomes unpopul.ir, 705 ; dis- 
misses Townshend, 709 : death of, 7x8 
George 11 . , accession of, 718; keeps 
Walpole in power, 719; supports 
Maria Theresa, 735 ; defeats the 
French at Dettingen, 737 ; laments 
the death of Henry Pelham, 746 ; in- 
sists on the execution of Byng, 750; 
death of, 764 

George III., accession and aims of, 
765 ; forces Pitt and Newcastle to 
resign, 766 ; puts him.self at the head 
of the new Tory party, 767; his 
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method of governing, 768 ; his struggle 
with Grenville, 770; dismisses Rock- 
ingham, and places Chatham in office, 
773 ; makes Lord North Prime Minis- 
ter, 776 ; has public opinion on his side 
against the Americans, 777 ; resolves 
to put down resistance in Boston, 780; 
refuses td admit Chatham to office 
except as North’s pbordinate, 787 ; 
declares against dividing the empire, 
787 ; attributes the dissip^itions of his 
eldest son to Fox, 800 ; obtains the re- 
jection of Fox’s India Bill, 806 ; his 
relations with Pitt, 808 ; mental de- 
rangement of, 811 ; thanksgiving for 
the recovery of, 812: attacked by a 
mob, 830 : protest.s against Catholic 
emancipation, 833 ; refuses his con- 
sent to Pitt’s proposals on behalf of 
the Irish Catholics, 842 ; short mental 
derangement of, 843 ; abandons the 
title of King of France, 846 ; insists 
on the exclusion of Fox from Pitt’s 
second ministry, 848 . expels from 
office the ministry of All the Talents, 
857 , his remark on the bombardment 
of Copenhagen, 862 ; becomes per- 
manently insane, 868 : death of, 880 
George Iv., accession of, 880; separated 
from hi-* wife, 881 ; his interview with 
Goderich, 893 ; death of, 898 
George, Prince of Walts (son of Georce 
III.), dissipated life cf, Srx)*, hUl for 
conferring the regency on, 81 1 ; his 
misconduct towards his father, 812 , 
l)ecome-> Regent, 868 ; becomes King, 
880 ; see George IV, 

George of Denmark, Prince, des(‘rts 
James IL, 64s 
Geraldine relieIlion,'the, .^02 
Gerard murders William of Orange, 456 
Gerard and Vowel’s plot, 569 
German confederation, the, 873 
(ierman empire, foundation of a new. 961 
Germany, attempt of the Frankfurt 
parliament to unite, 934 : dissolution 
of the Frankfurt parliament in, 936 ; 
formation of a North German Confede- 
ration in, 963 ; goes to war with France, 
964 • 

Gesiths, the, personal devotion of, 30 ; 
their relation to the Ccorls, ifi. ; their 
nanie changed to that of 'riicgns, 31 
Gewissas, the, combine with Jutes, 28 ; 
see West Saxons 

Ghent, Jacob van Artcveldt at, 2^5 ; 
Philip van Arte veldt at, 278 ; pacilica- 
tion of, 450 ; pence of, 873 
Gibraltar, surreiuJers to Sir G. Rooke, 
682 ; assigned to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 696: siege of, by 
the French and Spaniards, 798 
Ginkell, General, commands in Ireland, 
656 

Giraldns Cambrensis, 167 
‘ Give us our eleven days ! ' 741 
Gladstone, as a mini.stcr under Peel, 
926 ; becomes Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer in the Aberdeen ministry, 
943 ; opposes a war with China, 955 ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Palmerston’s second ministry, 956; 
supports the commercial treaty with 
France, 958 ; becomes Prime Minister, 
962 ; disestablishes the . Protestant 
Church of Ireland, ib. ; passes an 
Irish Land Act, 963; abolishes pur- 
chase in the army, 964 ; foreign policy 
of the ministry of, 965 ; resignation of^ 
966; Prime Minister for the second 
time, 970 , resignation of, 972 
(ilainorg.»n, Edward Herbert, Marquis 
of, his secret mission to Ii eland, 549 
Gian vile, Ranulf de, captures VVilliam 
the Lion, 154 ; writes the first English 
law-book, 167 

Glasgow, the Assembly of, 526 
Glastonbur>’, Dunstan, abbot of, 65 ; 

proceedings of Dunstan at, io() 
Glastonbury, the Abbot of, executed, 
400 

(ilencoe, ma-sacre of, 634 
Glendower, Owen, heads the Welsh, 
293 ; decline of the power of, 296 
Glevum (Gloucester), Saxon conquest of, 
'^5 

Clloucester, Duke of (brother of Edward 
IV.), &ee Richard III. 

Gloucester, Duke of, Humphrey (brother 
of Henry V.), appointed Protector, 

307 ; marries Jacqueline of Hainauli, 

308 ; quarrels with Cardinal Beaufort, 
3”9i 314*) his relations with Eleanor 
Cobham, 315 ; advocates a war policy, 
317 ; death of, 318 

Gloucester, Duke of (>>on of Queen 
Anne), death of, 671 

Gloucester, Duke of, Thomas, son of 
Edward III., heads the opposition to 
Richard IL, 279; driven fiom power, 
280 ; murderecl, 282 

Gloucester, Earl of (Gilbert de Clare), 
allies himself with Earl Simon, 200; 
becomes one of the three Electors, 201 ; 
joins Edward against Simon at Eves- 
h.irn, 203 

Gloucester, Karl of, .w Robert 
Gltnicester, Earl of (Richard de Claic), 
ijiiarrels with Earl Simon, 199 ; joins 
Karl Simon, and dies, 200 
Gloucester, raising of the siege of, 3J9 
Gli)iicestcr, .wGleviyn 
Godeiich, Viscount, becomes Prime 
Minister, 892 : rc'-ignation of, Sot ; A.r 
Robinson, Frederick J., and Ripon, 
Karl of 

Godfrey of Bouillon, i2t 
Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, muider of, 
615 

‘ Godly party,’ the, 544 
Godolphin, Lord, connected wdih Marl- 
borough, 677 ; his financial ability, 
678 ; turns to the Whig^, 684 ; sup- 
ports the Union witli .Scotland, 

God wine becomes B!arl of the West 
Saxons, 84 ; supports JIarthaenut, 85 ; 
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charged with the murder of /Elfred 
86 ; governs under Eadward, 87 ; out 
la wed, 88 ; return and death of, 89 
Goidels, the, a branch of the Celts, 6 ; 
languages spoken by the descendants 
of, 7 

Gondornar, Count of, negotiates a 
SpanMi alliance with James I., 488, 
490 

Good Parliament, the, 262 
(Jordon, General, murder of, 972 
Gordon riots, the, 792 
Goring, Gcoige (Joring, Lord, defeated 
at 1 .angpoi t, 548 

Gough, General, dt feats the Sikhs on the 
Sutlej, 951 ; becomes Lord Gough, is 
checked at Chillianwalla, and defeats 
the Sikhs at Gujerat, ih. 

Grafton, Duke of, First Lord of the 
'JVeasury, 773 ; resignation of, 776 
(Jrahani of Claverhou'-e, John, attt^lpt^ 
to suppiess the Cu\enantcrs, 620 
Graham, Sir James, resigns office, 912 ; 

a member of Peel’s cabinet, 926 
(irarnmar-schools, foundation of, 419 
Granada, cotuiuest of, 349 
Grand Alliance, the, signed by William 

111., 675 

Grand Remonstrance, the, 534 
Grattan leads the movement for the 
legislative independence of Ireland, 
795 resists the Union, 842 
(Jraupian Hill, the, battle of, 17 
Gra>, Ills Eie^y (j noted by Wolfe, 755 
Great Contract, the, 484 
Gieat Council, the, composition of, 113; 
urges William to name an archbishop, 
117; summoned to Rockingham, 118; 
becomes unimpoitant under Henry I., 
126; frequently consulted by Hemr^" 

11., 141 ; meets at Clarendon, 144; 
remonstrates with Henry III., 188, 
192; refuses money to Heniy III, 
194 ; begins to be known a.s Parlia- 
ment, Tos ; meets at York, 529 ; sec 
Pailiainent 

Great Mogul, the break-up of the empire 
75S _ ... 

Greece, nation.al upii.smg in, 884 : battle 
of Nav irino fought for the liberaticu 
of, 893 ; acquires 'I'hcssaly, 970 
Greenwich Hospital, foundation of, 663 
Gieenwood hanged, 472 
Gregorian calendar, the, introduced into 
England, 743 

Gregory L, Pope, finds English slave- 
lioys at Rome, 2S ; sends Augustine to 
England, 39 

Gregory Vll., Pope, his relations with 
William I., 107 

Gregory IX., Pope, demands money 
from England, 194 

Grenville, George, character of, 768 ; 
becomes Prime Minister, 76<) : issues 
a genet al warr.iut, Uk : oflentls George 

111., 770; c.arries the Stamp Act, 771 ; 
dismissal of, ih. ; asserts that the 
House of (.'ommons has no right to 
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incapacitate Wilkes, 774 ; death of, 
779 . 

Grenville, Lord, replies to Bonaparte’s 
overture for peace, 840 ; refuses to 
join Pitt’s second ministry, 848.; be- 
comes Prime ]\1 inis ter, 855 
Grey, advocates Parliamentary reform, 
827 ; continues in opposition, 828 ; see 
Gj*ey, Earl 

Grey, Arthur, T.ord, slaughters foreign 
soldiers at Smcrwick, 453 
Grey, Earl, becomes Prime Minister, 
901 ; resign ition of, 912 
Grey, family of, favoured by Edward 
IV., 331 

Grey, John de, nominated ArchbEhopof 
Canterbury by John, 177 ; unpopu- 
larity of, 178 

Grey, Lady Catherine, marriage and 
imprisonment of, 435 
Grey, Lady Jane, is proclaimed Queen, 
42a ; cvecuted, 423 

Grey, Lord Leonard, becomes Jjyd 
Deputy of Ireland, 402 ; conquers a 
great part of Ireland, 404 
Grey, Sir I'homas, execution of, 30T 
Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
suspension ot, 450 

Grocyn encourages the study of Greek 
at Oxford, 367 

Grossetete, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
opposes Henry III., 194, 195 ; death 
of, 197 

Grote, his History 0/ Greece, 941 
Gualo, legate of ftonorius IIL, 185 
(fuerillas, the Spanish, 869 
Guiana, Raleigh’s voyage to, 489 ; 

British, conquest of, 859 
Guicowar, the, a Mahratta chief, 802 
Guinegatte, battle of the Spurs at, 364 
Guise, Francis, Duke of, takes Calais, 
427 ; murder of, 436 

Guise, Henry, Duke of, heads the 
French Catholics, 443; con pires to 
murder Eli7al)eth, 454 ; heads the 
I.eague, 456 ; murdere 1, 464 
(kiisnes, taken by the FremJi, 427 
Guizot becomes Prime Minister in 
France, 922 

(Ainpowder Plot, the, 483 
Guthrum defeats /Elfred, 58 ; makes 
peace at Wed more, 59 ; cedes T.ondon 
to iElfred, ib. \ extent of the kingdom 
of, 62 

Gwledig, British title of, 26 ; title thought 
to have been assumed by Kadwine, 
44 

Gwynedd under Caedwalla, 46 
Gyrth, Karl of East Anglia, 89 


Habeas Corpus Act, 617, suspension of, 
877 ; end of the suspension of, 879 
Habeas corpus, writ of, dispute whether 
it ought to show the cause of imprison- 
ment, 507 

Hadrian, the Emperor, wall of, 17 
Hague, the, conference at, 690 
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Hales, destruction of the phial at, 398 
Hales, bir Edward, holds an appoint- 
ment by the dispensing power, 639 
Halidon Hill, the Scots defeated at, 234 
Halifax, George Savile, Earl, afterwards 
Marquis of, supports the Duke of 
York’s succession, 618 ; persuades the 
House of Lords to reject the Exclusion 
Bill, 621 ; advises diaries 11 . to 
summon Parliament, 626 ; dismissed 
by James II., 638 
Hailey, astronomer, 632 
Hamilton, James Hamilton, Duke of, 
as JMarquis of Hamilton dissolves the 
Assembly of Glasgow, 526 ; is defeated 
at Preston, ss? 

Hamilton family support Mary, 440 
Hamilton of Botliwellhaugh assassinates 
the regent AMiirray, 441 
Hampden resists ship-money, 524 ; 
calms the House 01 Commons after 
the passing of the (irand Remon- 
strance, 534 ; one of the five members, 
<535 ; death of, 538 

Hampton C^ourt Conference, the, 482 
Hanover, George I. anxious to secure, 
7<K9 ; Pitt attacks Carteret for his 
devotion to the interests of, 738 ; New- 
castle proNules for the defence of, 
748 ; Pitt asks for a grant for the 
protection of, 750; overrun by the 
French, 752 ; Pitt’s measiires for the 
defence of, ib. \ seized by Bonaparte, 
848 ; oflered alternately to England 
and Prussia, 855 

Harfleur taken by Henry V., 302 ; se- 
cured by the Duke of Bedford, 303 
Hargreaves iiuents the spinning-jenny, 
8*5 

Harlech Castle, surrender of, 350 
Harley, Sir Robert, comes into office as 
a moderate Tory, 681 ; obtains the re- 
jection of an Occasional Conformity 
Bill, 682 ; turned out of office, 687 ; i'>’ 
a member of a purely 'I’ory ministry, 
691 ; recominencls the creation of 
twelve peers, 695 ; becomes I ,ord 
'Freasurer and F.arl of Oxford, 6y6 : 
sec Oxford, F2arl of 

Harold Hardrada invades England, 94 *, 
is slain at Stamford Bridge, 96 
H.lfold, son of Cnut, chosen king by the 
Mercians, 85; death of, 86 
Harold, son of Godwine, carl of the 
West Saxons, 8 q ; rules England under 
Eadward, 90 ; chosen king, 91 ; his oath 
to William, 93 ; inarches into the 
North, 94 ; defeats Harold Hardrada 
at Stamford Bridge, 93 ; defeated and 
slain at Scnlac, 98 

Harthaenut, chosen king of the West 
Saxons, 85 ; comes to England, and 
dies, 86 

Hastings, battle of, see Senlac 
Hastings, John, claims a third of Scot- 
land, 215 . ♦ I. > 

Hastings, Lord, turns again.st Richard 
IIL, 339; execution of, 340 
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Ha<-tings, Marquis of, Governor-General 
of India, 948 

Hastings, Warren, appointed Governor 
of Bengal, 801 ; his authoiity dimin- 
ished by the Regulating Act, 803 ; 
the execution of Nunc(jniar hai)pcned 
at an opportune time for. ib, ; engages 
in a struggle with the Mahratta^, 804 ; 
demands a large contribution from 
Cheyt Smgh, ib, ; enforces the pay- 
ment of money i)y the Begums of 
Glide, 805 ; chai actor of his rule, ib ; 
resignation of, 808 ; impeachment of, 
3 ii 

Havelock relieves Lucknow, 953 
Havre occupied and abandoned by 
Elizabeth, 436 

Hawke, Admiral, sent out against the 
French, 748 ; defeats the French in 
Quiberon Bay, 756 

Hawley, General, defeated at Falkirk, 

Hazlerigg, Sir Arthur, one of the five 
members, 535 

Heads 0/ the Proposals, the, 555 
Heatbfield, battle of, 46 
Heavenfield, battle of, 47 
Hedgeley Moor, battle of, 331 
Helie de la Flcche opposes William IL, 
121 

Hengist, traditional leader of the Jutes, 27 
Henrietta Maria, (jucen, negotiations 
for the marriage of, 500 ; marries 
Charles I., 502 ; a papal agent at the 
Court of, 521 ; carries abroad the 
crown jewels, 536; urges Charles not 
to abandon the militia, 552 
Henry I. receives no land at his father s 
death, 114 ; his wars with his brothers, 
119 ; accession and marriage of, 122 ; 
puts down insun ections, 124 ; conquers 
Normandy, 125 ; ^ his dispute with 
Anselm, fA; judicial reforms of, 127; 
makes w’ar in Normandy, 129 ; loses 
his only son, 130 ; death of, 131 
Henry II., early career of, 136; marries 
KleanOr, 137 ; character of, 138 ; ad- 
vances Fhumas of London, 140; ad- 
minisirati\e systcun of, 140-142 ; ap- 
points 'I’homas archbishop, and quarrels 
with him, 143; diaws up the Con>ti- 
lutions of Clarendon, 144 ; persecutes 
T'hoinas, 145 ; issues the Assi/e of 
Clarendon, 146 ; renews the itinerant 
justices, and inquires into the conduct 
of the sheriffs, 148 ; has young Heni-y 
crowned, 149 ; uses strong language 
against Thomas, 150; goes to Ireland, 
151 ; renounces the Constitutions 01 
Clarendon, 153; does penance, 154 ; 
issues the Assize of Anns, /A; his 
domestic troubles, 155 ; takes the cross 
and dies, 157 ; his weakness on the 
Continent and strength in England, 
158 ; literary vigour under, 167 
Henry 1 1 ., king of France, allied with 
Scotland, 413 ; his attitude towards 
Elizabeth, 432 ; d ‘atii of, 433 


HEN 

Henry III., minority of, 185 ; favours 
Poitevins under the influence of Peter 
des Roches, 187 ; marries Eleanor ot 
Provence and favours Provencals, 192 ; 
frequently renews the Great Charter, 
192 ; quarrels with Simon de Mont- 
fort, 193; surrenders Poitou, 194; is 
opposed by Parliament, 195 ; hopes to 
make his second son King of Sicily, 
196 ; rnisgovernment of, 197 ; consents 
to the Provisions of Oxford, 198 ; 
recovers power, 200 taken prisoner 
at Lewes, 201 ; last years of, 204 ; 
progress of the country in the reign of, 
206 

Henry III., king of Fiance, proposes, 
as Duke of Anjou, to ina ry Elizabeth, 
443 ; accession of, 450 ; murder of, 464 

Henry IV. {see Derby, Earl of) claims the 
throne, 286; meets with difficulties, 
289 ; leans on the Church, 291 ; rebel- 
lion of the Percies against, 293 ; keeps 
James I. as a hostage, 295 ; suppresses 
a rebellion in the North, 296 ; quarrels 
with the Prince of Wales, 298 ; death 
of, 29Q 

Henry IV., king of France, his succes- 
sion to the French crown disputed, 
456 ; o^crpowers the Lcagiic, 464 

Henry IV., Emperor, resists Gregory 
VII., 108 

Henry V., career of, as Prince of Wales, 
297 299 J domestic policy of, 299 ; 
claims the crown of France, 300; 
defeats the French at Agincourt, 302 ; 
conquers Normandy, 303; forms an 
alliance w'iih the Duke of Burgundy, 
and is declared heir to the French 
throne, 306 ; marriage and death of, 
ib. 

Henry V , Emperor, marries Matilda, 

131 

Henry VL, accession of, 307; crowned 
at Westminster and Paris, 312 ; mar- 
riage of, 317 ; supports Somerset, 323 ; 
insanity of, ib.\ recovery and renew'ed 
insanity ot, 324; second recovery of, 
ib.\ attempts to reconcile the parties, 
325 ; declared a traitor by Edwa: I 
329 \ restoration of, 333 ; inuru«-r 
of, 334 ... 

Hemy VL, Emperor, his relations with 
Richard I., 161, 162 

Henry VII., as Earl of Richmond, 
genealogy of, 334; invades England, 
343; defeats Richard III. and be- 
comes king, ib. ; supported by the 
middle classes, 345; suppresses I.ord 
I^ovel’s rising, 346 ; his relations with 
Brittany and France, 348 ; asstiiled by 
J’erkin Warbeck, 350 ; sends Poynings 
to Ireland, 352; restores Kildare to 
the Deputyship, 352 ; secures Warbeck, 
ib. ; enecti an alliance with Scotland, 
356; enconniges maritime enterprise, 
356 ; fills his treasury, 357 ; hisalliancc 
with the. Archduke Philip, 358 ; last 
years and death of, 358 
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Henry VI IT., character of, 361 ; marries 
Catharine of Aragon, 363 ; foreign 
policy of, ib, ; promotes VVolsey, ib . ; 
favours IMore, 368 ; meets Francis I. 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
369 ; has Buckingham executed, ib. ; 
invades France, 371 ; his views on his 
relations with the Church,^ 377 ; is 
named Defender of the Faith, 379 ; 
thinks of obtaining a divorce, ib. ; 
urges Clement VII. to divorce him, 
382 ; demands a sentence of nullity, 
383 ; makes a victim of Wolsey, ib. ; 
gains the support of the House of 
Commons, 385 ; consults the uni- 
versities, and charges the clergy witlt 
being under ib. ; obtains 

from Convocation the title of Supreme 
Head, 386 ; has no tenderness towards 
heresy, 388; obtains the Act of An- 
nates, ib. ; marrie.s Anne Boleyn, and 
is divorced, 389 ; attempts to suppress 
heresy, and obtains fresh powers from 
Parliament, 390 ; .sends More and 
Fisher to the Tower, 3^2; Act of 
Supremacy in favour of, 393 ; dissolves 
the smaller monasteries, 394 ; marries 
Jane Seymour, 39s; issues the ten 
articles, and autliorises the translation 
of the Bible, 306; deals hardly with the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 397 ; begins the 
confiscation of the greater monasteries, 
ib. ; attacks relics and images, 398 ; 
presides at Lambert’s trial, 399; 
obtains from Parliament the six 
articles, 39} ; marries and divorces 
Anne of Cleves, i^oo-401 ; marries and 
beheads Catherine Howard, 40T ; 
marries Catheiine Parr, ib. ; his 
government of Ireland, 401 404; takes 
Boulogne, 403 ; makes war with 
Scotland, 406 ; debases the coinage, 
409 ; death of, 41 1 

Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 

1 31 ; declares against Stephen, 134 
Henry of Traslamara, 255 
Henry, Prince of Wales, son of lames 
I., intention of the Gunpowder plotters 
to blow up, 483 ; death of, 488 
Henry, son of Henry IL, coronation of, 
149 ; rebellion of, 153 ; death of, 156 
Henry the Fowler, his mode of warfare, 
79 

Hereford, besieged by the Scots, 549 
Hereford, Duke of, see Derby, Earl of 
Hereford, Ear! of, see Bohun, Hum- 
frey 

Heresy held to be punishable by the 
Common Law, 419 
Heretics, Statute for burning, 292 
Hereward, rising of, 103 
Herrings, battle of the, 309 
Hertford, Earl of, see Somerset, Edward 
Seymour, Duke of 
Hexham, battle of, 331 
High Cooirnission, the, Court of, erection 
of, 470 ; its activity in the reign of 
Charles I., 520; abolition of, 531 


HRO 

High Court of Justice, the, proposal to 
constitute rejected by the Lords, 557 ; 
constituted by the Commons, 558 
Highland Host, the, 619 
Hii, see Iona 

Hill, Rowland, post-office reform advo- 
cated by, 918 
Hlaford, see Lord 

Hoche attempts to invade Ireland, 834 
Hogarth, paintings of, 746 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 840 
Holkar, a Mahratta chief, 802 ; induced 
to sign subsidiar>^ tieaty, 859 
Holland, province of, its influence in the 
Dutch Republic, 589 
Holies takes part in holding down the 
Speaker, 5 14 ; one of the five members, 
5 35 

Holmby House, Charles 1. at, 553 ; 

Charles 1., removed fiom, 555 
Holmes, Admiral, attacks the Dutch 
fleet, 605 

Holy Alliance, the so-called, 883 
Holy League, the, 363 
Homildon Hill, battle of, 293 
Honorius IIL, Pope, protects Henry 
III., 185 

Hooker, Ids Euksinstical Polity, 472 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, refuses 
to we.ir vestments, 417; receives the 
bishopric of Worcester, 418; speaks 
of his dioceses as the king’s, 420; 
burnt, 424 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, commands the 
Royalists in Cornwall, 537, 538; 
fights on T.ansd(mn, 538; takes ‘and 
loses Arundel Castle, 542 ; is defeated 
at Cheriton, ib. 

IJorne Tooke, Hardy, and Thelwall, 
aoijuittal of, 829 

Horsa, a traditional leader of the Jutes, 
27 

Horses u.sed to carry warriors to battle, 
75 

Horsley, Bishop, saying of, 830 
Hotharn, Sir John, shut.s the gates of 
Hull against Charles 1 ., 537 
Hough, chosen Piesidcnt of Magdalen 
College, 641 

Houghton, prior of the Charterhouse, 
execution of, 394 

Hounslow, James II. reviews regiments 
at, 643 

House-carls, 83, 93 

Howard of Effingham, Charles Howard, 
Lord, commands the fleet against the 
Armada, 462 ; takes pan in the capture 
. of Cadi/, 464 

Howard of Kscrick, Edward Howard, 
Lord, informs again.st the Whigs, 625 
Howe, Lord, defeats the French fleet 
on the first of JunCj 828 ; persuades 
the nnitineers at Spithcad to return 
to .their duty, 836 

Howe, Sir William, commands the 
British army in America, and occupies 
New York, 784 

Hrolf, Duke of the Normans, 80 
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Hubert de Burgh holds Dover Castle, 
185 ; administration of, i86-i88 
Hubert Walter, administration of, 163 ; 
death of, 177 

Hubei tsburg, peace of, 767 
IludibraSy 597 

Hudson’s Bay territory assigned to 
England, 696 
Hugh Capet j 80 

Hugh of Lusignan rises against John, 174 
Hugh the Great, Duke of the French, 63 
Huguenots, the, supported by Elizabeth, 
436 ; Buckingham lends sliips to fight 
against, 504 

Hull, its gates shut against Charles I., 
537 ; besieged by Newcastle, 542 
Humble Vetition and Advkc^ the, 573 
Hundred 1 Jays, the, 874 
Hundred Years’ War, the, 234 
Hundred-moot, the, organisiition of, 31 ; 
judicial functions of, 32 ; gradual 
decay of, 72 

Hundreds, early political organisation of 
the, 31 

Hunt, ‘Orator,’ attempt to arrest, 879 
Huntingdon, liavid 1. holds the earldom 
of, 132 

Huntley, George Gordon, fourth Kirl 
of, ovei lowered by Mary, 437 
Hurst Castle, Chailes I. imprisoned i », 


Huskisson, suiiporls the repeal of the 
combination laws, 886; takes office 
under Wellington, S93 ; dcatli of, 909 
Hw'iccas, the, split on from the West 
Saxons, 36 

Hyde, Anne, marries the Duke of York, 

e >.8 

H>der Ali, makes himself niaste»- ot 
M) sore, and ia\agcs the Cainatic, 804; 
death of, 805 


Imkrians, the, 5 

Ibrahim Pasha, desolates Pelopon- 
nesus, S84 ; gains victories over the 
Turks, 921 

Kcni, the geographical position of, 8; 
take part with the Romans, 13; 
roused to insurrection by Boadicca, 15 
Iclis, probably identified with Thanel, 8 
Ida becomes king of Bernicia, 36 
Idle, the, Eadwine's victory on, 43 
Imagts, destruction of, 398 
Impeachment of Latimer ami Lyons, 
262 ; of Suffolk, 322 ; of Bacon, 49(1 ; of 
lJuckingham, Montague, and Maiiwar- 
ing, sir ; of Strafford, 530; of twelve 
bishops, 535 ; of the five members, 
536; of Laud. 546; of Dauby, 616; 
pardon not to ue pleaded in bar of, 617 
lmix)sitions, ilic New, first levy of, 484 ; 
question of the legality of, 505 ; act 
preventing the king from levying, 531 
Inclosures, grow th of, 320 ; More's attack 
on, 368; Ket’s lebellion directed 
against, 416 ; cessation of complaints 
against, 464 


Income-tax, imposed by Pitt, 840; re- 
moved, 876 ; imposed by Peel, 926 
Independents, the, originally known as 
Separatists, 543; driven from the 
House, and reinstated by the army, 
555 ; aie unpopular after the Re- 
sioration, 584 

It dia, break-up of the empire of the 
Great Mogul and first settlements of 
the East India Company in, 758 ; 
c'^ndition of, after the death of Au- 
rungzebe, 759 ; influence of the French 
in the soiuh of, 760 ; stiuggle between 
Clive and 13 upleix in, 761; the subjuga- 
tion of Bengal in, 762 ; struggle with 
Lally in, 764 ; Clive's return to sup- 
press extortion in, 8ot ; Hastings 
assists the Nawab of Oude to subdue 
the Robillas in, 802; the Regulating 
Act alteis the government of, ib.\ 
Pitt’s Bill for the government of, 808 ; 
defeat of rippoo in, 837 ; overthrow of 
Tippoo in, 838 ; Wellesley’s policy of 
subsidiary treaties in, 859; the Mar- 
quis of Hastings in, 048 ; the north- 
western frontier of, ily, ; Afghanistan 
invaded from, 949 ; conquest of Sindh 
in, 950; the tikh wws in, 951 ; DaU 
housie’s annexations in, ib. ; the Se- 
poyarmy in, 952 ; mutiny of the Sepoy 
army in, 953 ; end of the authority of 
the East India Company in, 953; the 
(Jueen’s j^roebmation to the princes 
and people of, 954 

India Bill, the, of I'ox and Burke, 806 ; 
of Pilt, 808 

Ine, his lule in Wessex*, 53 
Infanta, the, see Maiia, the Ii/anta 
Inkennan, battle of, 946 
Innocent III., Pope, influences the elec- 
tion of .Stephen Langton, 177 ; puts 
Eatgland under an interdict, and re- 
duces John to submission,' 178-180 ; 
declares against the barons, i8i“i84; 
establislies the Friars, 190 
Innocent IV. becomes Pope, 195; wins 
over Henry 111 ., 196 
Inquisition of the Sheiiffs, the, 148 
Jmirument of Cen'crnment ^ the^ 568 
Jnte*‘iurius Magnus ^ the, 351 
Interdict, England under, 178 
Inverlochy, battle of, 547 
Investilurej William I. claims the right 
of granting, to8; Anselm's position 
with regard to, 125 ; compioinise on, 
126 

Iona, missionaries sent forth from, 47 
Ipswich, Woksey’s college .at, founced, 
377 ; sold by Hemy VllL, 383 
lieland, ancient language of, 7 ; Druids 
in, 10; Christianity introduced into^ 47; 
state of civilisation in, 151 ; pariially 
conquered by Henry 11 ., 152; results 
of the conquest of, 264 ; w'eakness of 
the English colony in, 265 ; under Lan- 
caster and York, 346 ; undfcr Henry 
VII., 350, 351; under Henry VIII., 
401 ; legislation of Henry Vlll. 10,402 ; 
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deslruction of relics and images in, ib. ; 
conquest of a great part of, 404 ; Henry 
VIII. named king of, ib. ; under 
Edward VI. and Mary, 451 ; intro- 
duction of English colonists into, 452 ; 
landing of Sir James Fit7rnanrice in, 
ib.\ the slaughter at Smerwick, and 
the Desmond rising in, 453 ; O’Neill’s 
rising in, 475 ; Essex’s in\arion of, ib.\ 
Mountjoy’s conquest of, 478 ; pl.inta- 
tion of Ulster in, 484; Wentworths 
government of, 527, 528 ; army col- 
lected by Strafford in, 529 ; insurrec- 
tion in, 533; massacre in, 534; the 
confederate Catholics in, 541 ; Gla^ 
morgan’s mission to, 549 ; Kinuccini 
in, 550; soldiers asked to volunteer 
I^tir, 553 ; Cromwell in, 562 ; Ireton 
and Ludlow in, 567 ; act of settlement 
iti, 595: James II. siqiported by the 
Celtic population of, 640; struggle 
between James II. and William III. 
in, 654 ; penal laws in, 686 . destruction 
of the commerce of, ib ; restrictions on 
commerce in, ib. ; volunteers in, 796 ; 
legis'ative independeirce conceded to, 
ib, ; Pitt’s scheme for a commercial 
union w'ith, 810 ; defective constitu- 
tional arrangements in, 831 ; rise of the 
United Irishmen in, 8 32 ; votes given to 
the Catholics of, ib. ; mission of Lord 
Fil/william to, ib.\ revolutionary out- 
break impending in, 833. Ilothe at- 
tempts to invade, 834 ; outrages in, 
840 ; rebellion in, 841 ; parliamentary 
union with, 842 ; struggle for Catholic 
emancipation in, 895 ; policy of Lord 
drey’s government towards, ca9 ; 
Thomas Drummond’s management of, 
916; failure of O’Connell’s rejieal 
movement in, 928 ; Peel’s legislation 
for, ib.\ famine in, 931 : Peel’s bill for 
the protection of life in, ib.\ public 
works in, 932 ; emigration from, 933 ; 
relation between landlord and tenant 
in, ib.\ Encumbered Estates Act in, 
934 ; Smith O’lhien’s attempte<l rising 
in, 035 ; Fenian rising in, 962 ; dis- 
estaOlishment of the Protestant Ciuncli 
of, ib.\ l^ind Act of the first Gladstone 
ministry in, 963 ; rejection of a bill on 
university education in, 966 ; demand 
of Home- Rule for, 970; Land .^ct of 
the second Gladstone ministry in, ib.\ 
bill for the protection of life and pro- 
perty in, ib.\ murders by the Invin- 
cibles in, ib, 

Ireland, Duke of {see Oxford, Earl oQi 
supports Richard II., 279 ; is con- 
demned to death, but escapes, 280 

Ireton draws up The Heads of the Pro- 
posals^ 555; in Ireland, 563 

Irish grants of William III. attacked by 
the Hou'e of Commons, 670 

Irish Parliament, the, summoned by 
James II., 655; represents, under 
william III., only the English colony, 
657 ; passes a bill for the relief of 


JAM 

Catholics, 795 ; legislative independ- 
ence granted to, 796 ; sources of the 
weakness of, ib. 

Isabella of Angouleme marries John, 

174 

Isabella of Bavaria, Queen of France, 
takes part against her son, 306 
Isabella of France marries Edward IL, 
225; obtains the deposition of her 
husband, 229 gives power to 
Mortimer, 231 ; is placed in seclusion, 
23a 

Isca Siluriirn, Roman colony of, 14; 

martyrdom of Aaron at, 23 
Isle of Wight, Jutish settlements in, 28; 

plundered by the French, 234 
Italy, the French wars in, 363 ; the 
French driven from, 364 
Italy, Charles Albert fails to drive tlie 
Austrians out of, 934, 936; war for 
the liberation of, 956 : form.ition of 
the kingdom of, 957 ; Venetia ceded 
to, 96 ^ ; Rome united to, 964 
Itinerant justices under Henry I., 127; 
under Henry 1 1 ., 148 


jACor.nj s, the, their action in the last 
months of Anne’s reign, 699 : attempt 
a rising ag.iinst George 1 ., 705 ; form 
part of the opposition against VValpole, 
722 

Jaciiuerie, the, 252 

Jacipieline of Hainault, marriage of, 308 

Jamaica, conijiiest of, 572 

James L, kuig of (Jreat Britain {see 
James VL, king of Scotland), becomes 
king of England, 481 ; imprisons 
Raleigh, ib. ; attacks the Puritans at 
Hampton Cvnirt, 4S2 ; ipiarrcls with 
his first House of Commons, ib.\ 
obtains a legal decision in the case of 
the Post-nnti^ 483 ; his government 
of Ireland, 484 ; his financial diffi- 
culties, ib. : makes Somerset his 
favourite, 486 ; ofteis to bargain with 
the Addled Pailiamcnt, 487; negoti- 
ates a Spanish marriage foi his son, 
4H8 ; makes Bin kinghain a favourite, 
ib. ; sends R.-ileigh to escculion, 489; 
Watches the dev elopim-nt of the 'Thirty 
Years’ War, and suinnions Parliament 
to vote siqiplics, 490 ; his views on 
the prerogative, 491; sells peerages, 
494 ; improvement of thti finances of, 
ib. ; revokes monopolies, 495 ; sends 
Digby to Germany and dissolves 
Parliament, 496 ; raises a benevolence, 
497 ; his last Parliament, 500 ; seeks 
to marry Ids son to a French princess, 
501 ; death of, ib, 

James I., king of Scotland, kept in 
custody by Henry IV., 295 ; liberation 

of, 307 

James IL, as Duke of York, declares 
himself a Roman Catholic, 600; his 
conversion known, 607 ; resigns the 
Admiralty, ib. \ marriages of, 608 ; 
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attempt to exclude from the throne, 
617 ; his cruelly to the Scottish cove- 
nanters, 620 ; is present at his brother’s 
death, 627 ; accession of, 634 ; first 
acts of the reign of, 635 : inarches 
against Monmouth, 637 ; violates the 
U est Act and prorogues Parliament, 
638 ; claims the dispensing power and 
establishes an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, 639 ; his government of Scotland 
and Ireland, 640 ; issues a declaration 
of indulgence, ib. ; expels the Fellows 
of Magdalen and tries to pack a Par- 
liament, 641 ; issues a second declara- 
tion of indulgence, 642: hears of the 
ac(|uittal of the seven Uislrops, 643 ; 
birth of a son of, 644 ; makes con- 
cessions on hearing of William's 
approach, ib. ; attempts to escape, 
645 ; embarks for Fiance, 646; alleged 
virtual abdication of, ib, ; lands in Ire- 
land, 654 ; is defeated at the Boyne, 
and takes refuge in France, 656 , death 

of. 675 

James IV., king of Scotland, invades 
Kngland, 352 ; marries the daughter of 
Henry VII., 356 , killed at FloJden, 
364 

James V., king of Scotland, policy of, 
404 ; death of, 405 

James VI., king of Scotland, birth and 
accession of, 439 ; assisted by Eli/a- 
belh, 450 ; becomes the tool of Lennox, 
434 ; is captured by Protestant lords, 
455; becomes king of England, 481; 
sVe James I., king of (Ireat Britain 
James (the Old Pretender), birth of, 644 
Jane Seymour marries Henry VI 11,, 
305 ; death of, 597 

jaureguy tries to murder William of 
Orange, 454 , , , 

Jelfreys enforces the surrender ol char- 
ters, 625 ; sends Baxter to prison, 635 ; 
is made Chief Justice, ib , conducts 
the Bloody Assi/es, O37 ; become.s 
('hanrelloi-, 638 
Jena, Iratlle of, S57 
Icukriis’s Ear, 729 

Jerusalem captured by the Crusaders, 
121; captured by S.iladin, 157; 
Kicliard I. refuses to look at, i6i 
Jervis, Sir Jolui, comminJsai the battle 
of St. Vincent, 835 

Jesuits, the, origin of, 436 1 land in 
Erij^land, 453; Act of Parliament 
against, 456 

Jews, the, encouraged by William II., 
115; protected by Henry I., 128; 
massacre of, 160; persecuted by John, 
179; banished by Edward I., 212 
Jews' House, the so-called, 170 
John, king of England, his misconduct in 
Ireland, 156; leads the opposition to 
William of Longchamps, 161 ; joins 
Philip II. against Richard, 162; ac- 
cession of, 173 ; loses Normandj’ and 
Anjou, 174; appoints an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 177; quarrels with the 


Pope, 178 ; submits to the Pope, 180 ; 
quarrels with the barons, 181 ; con- 
firms Magna Carta^ 182 ; makes war 
with the barons, 184 ; dies, 185 
John, king of France, defeated at 
Poitiers, 251 ; brought to England, 
252 ; is liberated, but returns to 
Kngland and dies, 254 
John Ball, 268 

Jones, Ernest, leads the Chartists, 924 
Jones, Inigo, buildings by, 632 
Jones, Michael, commands in Dublin, 
562 

Joseph I., Emperor, succeeds Leopold I., 
684 ; death of, 693 

Joseph Bonaparte, becomes King of 
Naples, 856 ; becomes King of Spain, 
863 

Joyce, Cornet, carries oflf Charles I. 
from Holinby, 555 

Judicial system of the early English, 31 ; 
of Eadgar, 72; of William I., 107; 
of Henry 1., 127 ; of Henry II., 146 
Judith accuses Waltheof, no 
Julius II., papacy of, 363 ; character of, 
375 

Jtmiui Letiers^ probable authorsliip 
775 

Junto, the Whig, formation of, 659; 

break-up of, 669 
Jury of presentment, 147 
Jury system, the, germ of, 147 ; com- 
pleted, 321 

Justices of the peace, the, origin of, 277 
Jiistici.ar, institution of the office of, 116 ; 

his position under Henry I., 127 
Jutes, probably ravage Roman Britain, 
24 ; subdue Kent, 27 ; settle in the 
Isle of Wight .uid the mainland opiru- 
site, 28 


Kkiiij', his Christian }\'ar, 940 
Kemp, Bishop of London, becomes Lord 
Chancellor, 309 

Kenilworth, Earl, Simon’s castle at, 199 
Kenneth, king of the Scots, receives 
Lothian from Eadgar, 68 
Kenneth MacAlpin unites the Scou and 


Piets, 63 

Kcninure, Lcrd, beheaded, 705 
Kent, foundation of the Jutish kingdom 
of, 27 ; its inhabitants driven back by 
the West Saxons, 35 ; GaulLsh traders 
in, 38 ; accepts Chri.stianity,^ 39 ; is 
kept by Lawrence from relapsing, *, 
comparative weakness of, ib . ; rising 
in, suppressed by Fairfax, 557 
Kent, Earl of (brother of Edw'ard II.), 
execution of, 231 
Kentish Petition, the, 675 
Keruualle, Louise de, see Portsmouth, 
Duchess of 

Ket’s rebellion, 415 , 

Kildare, Earl of, supports the Yorkists, 
347 ; supports Lambert Simncl, ib. ; is 
deprived of the Deputyship for sup- 
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^rtlng Warbeck, 350 ; restored to the 
Deputyship, 352 

Kildare, Karl of, imprisonment of, 402 
Kilkenny, meeting of the Confederate 
Catholics at, 541 
Kilkenny, Statute of, 263 
Killiecrankie, battle of, 653 
Kilsyth, battle of, 549 
Kimbolton, Lord, see Manchester, Earl 
of 

King, authority of the, origin of, 33 ; 
effect of the enlargement of the king- 
doms on, 45 ; increased importance of, 
69 ; limitations imposed by Magna 
Cartao\\ 182; proposed administrative 
restrictions on, 195 ; effect of the revo 
lution of 1399 upon, 289 
King’s Bench, Court of, 212 
King’s friends, the, 767 
Kinsale, Spanij>h expedition to, 478 
^nights Bachelors, the, appeal to 
Edward, 199 

Knights of the shire first admitted to 
Parliament, 196; later elections of, 
200, 201 ; imiiortance of their conjunc- 
tion with borough members, 245 
Knighthood fines, 515 ; prohibited, 531 
Knox, John, opinions of, 418 ; urges on 
the Lord^ of the Congregation, 432 : 
writes The Monstrom Ref*imcn of 
)l''onteu^ ih. ; organises the Presby- 
terian Church 434 ; his treatment of 
Mary, 43S 

Kymry, the, origin of the name, 37 ; 
share in the defeat of the Scots at 
Degsastan, 4^2 ; are defeated by /Klhel- 
frith near Chester, 43 ; geographical 
dismemberment of, ih . ; in alliance 
with Penda, 46 ; weakness of, 49 ; sec 
Welsh 


I.A BnrRDONNAls takes Madras, 760 
La Hogue, battle of, 658 
Labourers, Statute of, 248, 268 
Lafayette goes as a volunteer to 
Anu^rica, 786 
Laibach, congress of, 882 
Lake, General, defeats the liish insur- 
gents at Vinegar Hill, 841 ; his victo- 
ries in India, 859 
T.ainbert burnt as a heretic, 399 
Lambert, Major-General, defeats Booth 
at Winnington Bridge, 575 
Lambeth, ford over the Thames at, 20 
Lancaster, Duke of (John of Gaunt), 
makes unsuccessful war in France, 
257 ; heads the anti-clcrical party, 
260; opposes the Black Prince, 262; 
reverses the proceedings of the Good 
Parliament, tb. ; supports Wycliffe, 
263; takes the lead at the accession 
of Richard IL, 266 ; goes to Spain, 
279 ; marries Catherine Swynford, 282 
Lancaster, Earl of (Thomas), opposes 
Edward II. , 225; execution of, 228 
Lanfranc trusted by William L, 88 ; 
becomes Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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106; crowns William IL, 114; death 
of, 117 ^ ^ 

Langland, William, 259 
Langport, battle of, 548 
Langside, defeat of Mary at, 440^ 
Lariglon, Stephen, chosen Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Rome, 177 ; allowed by 
John to come to England, 180; pro- 
duces a charter of Henry L, 181 ; his 
pari in obtaining the Great Charter, 
182 

Lansdown, battle of, 5^8 
Latimer, made Bishop of Worcester, 
390; driven from bis see, 400; ser- 
mons preached at Coiiit by, 417; 
burnt, 423 

Latimer, Lord, impeached, 262 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury’’, cha- 
racter and opinions of, 516 : becomes 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and advises 
the rcpublication of the Declaration 
0/ Sports y 517; wishes that the com- 
munion table shall stand at the East 
end, ih . ; conducts a metiopolitical 
visitation, 520 ; unpopularity of, 521 ; 
imprisomnent of, 530; execution of, 
54^ 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Karl of, 
strengthens the king’s authority in 
Scotlanrl, 602 ; his management of 
Scotland, 619 

Lawrenc^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
keeps Kent Christian, 41 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, governs the Pun- 
jab, 951 , besieged in Lucknow, 953; 
killed, ih. 

Lawtence, Sir John, go\erns the Pun- 
jab, 951 ; sends Sikh troops to Dclni, 

Layamon’s Brut, 207 
T-,e Mans, sieges of, 121 
l.c.igue, the, formed against Henry of 
Navarre, 456 
Legge, dismissal of, 748 
Leicester, Anglian .settlement at, 36 ; 
earldom of, inherited by Simon de 
Montfort, 193 

Leicester, Karl of, shares the Justiciar’s 
ofbee with Richard de I.ucy^, 140 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Karl of, 
favoured by Kli/ahelb, 4^^;; made 
Earl of Lei(, ester, 4^8 ; commands an 
army in the Netherlamls, 4^7 
Leighton punislied by the Star Chamber, 
5H 

Leith, surrender of the French garrison 
of, 4^3 

Lely, Sir Peter, pf,rtraits by, 631 
Lennox, Estne Stuart, Dukeof, favourite 
of James VL, 4';5 

Lennox, Matthew Stuart, Earl of. 
Regent of Scotland, 443 
Lenthall, Speaker of liie Long Parlia- 
ment, 536 

Leo IX., Papacy of, 88 
Leo X., Pope, character of, 375 
Leofric, Earl of the Mercians, 85, 90 
I,cofwinc, Earl of the Mercians, 84 
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Leofwine, son of God wine, earl of the 
shires about the Thames, 90 
Leopold I., Kmperor, marries the 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, sg2; 
death of, 684 

Leopold IL, Kmperor, his attitude to- 
wards France, 824 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, imprisons 
Richard L, 161 

Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, chosen King 
u{ the Helgians, 912 

Leslie, David, overthrows Montrose, 
549 ; is defeated at Dunbar, 563 
Levellers, the, 561 

Leven, Alexander Leslie, Earl of, as 
Alexander Leslie, commands the Scots 
on 1 )un.se Law, 526 ; becomes Karl of 
Leven, and invades England, 542 
T^wes, liattle of, 201 
Lewis 111. (the Bavarian), Emperor, 
supports Edward II L, 235 
J.e.xington, skirmish at, 783 
Leyden, relief of, ^49 ; congregation of 
English Separatists at, 489 
Liberals, the introduction of the name 
of, 909 

Lichfield House Compact, the, 913 
Lilla gives his life for his lord, 44 
Lille, taken by^ Marlborough, 690 ; 
negotiations with the FreirJi Direc- 
toiy at, 837 

Limerick, siege and capitulation of, 656 
Limoges taken by tlie Black Prince, 257 
Linacre, promotes the study of Greek at 
Oxford, 367 

Lincoln (suy Tandum), settlement of 
the Lindiswaras round, 28 ; establish- 
ment of the see of, 107 ; Stephen taken 
prisoner at, 135 ; cathedral at, 171, 207 : 
stormed hy Manchester, 542 
Lincoln, Abraham, chosen Piesidcnt of 
the United Slates, 9^8 
Lincoln, Eail of, killed at Stoke. 347 
Lindiswaras, settlement of, 28; possible 
advance of, 36 

Lindsey, Rohert Bertie, Karl of, fails to 
relieve Rochelle, 510 
Liiuluin, Roman city at, 20 ; Anglian 
settlers round, 2S 
Lisle, Alice, execution of, 637 
Litany, the English, composed hyCran- 
mcr, 409 

Liiorature in the reign of Anne, 692 
Liveries, sn' Maintenance and Livery 
Liverpjol, 1‘iarl of, becomes I’rinic 
Minister, 868 ; end of the ministry of, 
886 

Llewelyn, career of, 140 
Loch l4even Castle, Mary imprisoned in, 
410 

Locke, John, his Letters on Toleration^ 
T ^ 5 ** . 

Locomotive engines, introduction of, 
906 

Loidis comiuered by Eadwinc, 43 
Lollards, the, rise of, 269 ; Oldcastle’s 
leadership of, 300 
Londinium, see London 
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London, early importance of the position 
of, 20 ; foundation of the bishopric of, 
40 ; its commercial position under the 
kin^s of Essex, ib, ; acquired and 
fortified by >Elfred, 62, 63 ; attacked 
by Olaf I'rygvasson and Svend, 79 ; 
after the Conquest, 127 ; supports 
Stephen, 131, 134 ; submits for a time 
to Matilda, 135; municipal organisa- 
tion of, 169 ; sends troops to the battle 
of Lewes, 201 ; Wat Tyler in, 269 ; 
Jack Cade in, 323 ; Edward IV. in, 
328; I-ady Jane Grey iinpc*pnlar in, 
420 ; provides .ships instead of money 
fur the sliip-rnoney fleet, 523 ; wel- 
comes Charles I. on his return from 
•Scotland, 534, 535 : declares against 
Charles L, 536 ; sends out trained 
bands to Glouce‘'ter, 539 ; attaches 
itself to the Presbyterian party, 555 ; 
influences the Whigs in, 622; 'lory 
elections in, 623 ; forfeiture of the 
charter of, 624 ; growth of, 629 ; con- 
dition of the streets of, 631 restora- 
tion of the charter of, 644 ; support 
given to Wilkes in, 776 ; upholds 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen in 
their contest with the Commons, 779 
Loudon Bridge, building of, 272 
Londiintlcriy, siege of, 654 
Long bow, the, see Archers 
Longchainps, William of, appointed a 
justiciar in the absence of Richard L, 
150 ; is banished, 1 61 
Lord, devotion of Gesiihs to their, 30 ; is 
expected to marry, ib. ; growtn of his 
jurisdiction, 72 

Lonls, House of, names the Duke of 
York Protector, 324 ; decides on his 
claim to the crown, 329 ; results of the 
disappeaiance of the abbots from, -foo ; 
a bill thrown out for removing the 
bishops from, 533; bishops excluded 
from, 536 ; refuses to join in constitut- 
ing a High Court of Justice, 357 , dis- 
solution of, 561 ; imprisons ishaftes- 
buiy, 6x2; discusses the abdication 
of James II., 646: creation of twelve 
peers to revel se the majority in^ 695 ; 
IVerage Bill intioduced to give ii’ ^e- 
^■rndence to, 710 

Lords of the ( ongregation, rise against 
M,'iry of Guise, 432; are helped by 
Kli/abeih, 433 

Lorraine ceded to Stanislaus Lecziniki, 
7-5 

Lose-coat Fielil, 332 
Lothian, cession of^ to Scotland, 68, 84 
I.oudon, ICirl of, fails to take Louisburg, 
75- 

Louis of Baden commands German 
forces, 682 

I^uis VL, king of France, makes war 
with Henry I., 129 

Louis VI L, king of France, divorces 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 137 ; supports 
young Henry’s relicllion, 153 ; takes 
part in the second Crusade, 157 
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Louis (afterwards Louis VIII., king o/* 
France) opposes John, 184 ; expelled 
from England, 185 

Louis IX., Saint, king of France, sur- 
renders territory to Henry III., 200 ; 
mediates between Henry III. and the 
barons, 

Louis X., king of France, succeeded by 
his brotherjj 232 

Louis XL, king of France, succeeds his 
lather, 332 ; buys off Edward IV., 336 
Louis XI 1., king of France, invades 
Italy^ 354 ; Italian wars of, 363 ; 
m*yriage and^ death of, 364 
Louis XIII., king of France, negotiates 
for his .sister’s marriage, 501 : resist- 
ance of Rochelle to, 504 : besieges 
Rochelle, 506 

Louis XIV., king of France, buys Dun- 
kirk from Charles II., 587; gives a 
slight support to the Dutch against 
' Fingland, 591 \ his designs on the 
Spanish inheritance, 592 ; signs the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 59) ; obtains 
the treaty of Dover from Charles II., 
600 ; invades the Dutch letritory, 605 ; 
pensions Charles II., 611 ; is successful 
m the Netherlands, 613 . sends money 
to Charles II. to prevent the summon- 
ing of a parliament, 627 ; ofl'ers finan- 
cial help to James 11., 635; revokes 
the Edict of Nantes, 638; offets to 
send his fleet to help James Tl., 
644 ; accepts the peace of Ryswick, 
and acknowledges William Ilf., 667 ; 
refuse.s to make war against bis grand- 
son, 6^ , death of, 70' 

Louis XV., king of France, sickly in 
his childhood, 707 

Louis XVI., king of France, improves 
the French navy, 788 . summuiis the 
States-General, 821 ; distrusted by the 
National Assembly, S22 ; doihrone- 
ment and execution of, 82s 
Louis XV'^III., king of France, first 
restoration of, 871 ; second restoration 
of, 875 ; attempts to mediate in favour 
of the Neapolitans, Zi’i 
Louis Napoleon, President of the French 
Republic, 936 ; named President for 
ten years, 938 ; sec Napoleon III., 
Emperor 

Louis Philippe, king of tlie French, 
Charles X. «)verthrown in favour of, 
898 ; promotes Pelgian independence, 
912 ; dismisses Thiers, 922 ; visit'* 
Queen Victoria, 927 ; dethronement 
of, Q34 

Loucsbourg, Loudon fails to take, 752 ; 
taken, 753 

Louisiana, possessed by F rance, 747 ; 

ceded by France to Spain, 766 
Ix)vel, Ix>rd, insurrection of, 345; sup- 
ports Simnel, and is defeated at Stoke, 
346, 347 

Lowestoft, battle oflf, 590 
Loyalists, the American, conjectural 
number of, 782 
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Loyola, Ignatius, founds the Jesuit 
Society, 437 
Lucknow, siege of, 953 
Lucy, Richard de, joint justiciar with 
the Earl of Leicester, 140 ; makes head 
against young Henry’s rebellion, 153 
Ludlow, Edmund, in Ireland, 56^ 
Ludlow, break-up of the Yorkists at, 
326 

Lun<5ville, peace of, 840 
Lunsford, 'I’homas, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, s?5 

Luther, Martin, opposes the Papacy, 
377 ; has a controversy with Heniy 
VIIL,379 

Lutheranism, cli.aracter of, 376, 377 ; its 
influence in England, 306 
Lutter, Christian lV^ defeated at, 506 
Luxembourg, M.irMi.iI, defeats the 
allies at Fleiirus, 657 
I.yell, his Principles of Geology ^ 940 
Lynn siipj)orts Stephen, lu 
Lyons, Richard, impeached, 262 


Macada.m, improvement of roads by, 
905 

Macaukiy, Thomas Ik. supports the 
Reform Hill, 903 ; \\\>s I I istory tf Eng- 
land ^ 94 T 

Macaulay, Zachary, pleads for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, 910 

Maclan of (Ueiicoe tenders his oath to 
William III. too late, 65} 

Mackay, .Andrew, defe.ited at Killie- 
crankie, 654 : serves m Ireland, 656 
Mackintosh, Sir James, advocates the 
reform of the criminal law, 885 
Mad Parliament, the, 198 
Madras, building of, 7^8 ; taken by the 
French. 760 ; restored to the Eng- 
lish and secured by Clive, 761 
Madrid, journey of Prince Charles to, 
497 

Magdalen College, 0\f'>r(l, expulsion of 
the Fellow** of, 641 ; restoration of the 
Fellows of, 0 44 

Ma^na Cattay 182: ])arlially renewed 
at the accession of Henry HI., 185; 
attitude of Edward 1. to, 288 
Magnus, king of Norway, 85 
Mahdi, the, destroys an Egyptian army 
and captures Khartoum, 071 
Mahmoud, .Sultan, asks Mehomet Ali 
to assist him against tlie Greeks, B84 ; 
death of, 922 

Mahr.ittas, the, rise of, 759 ; Hastings 
defends himself ag.ainst, 802, 8(^4 ; 
reduced to submission by Wellfjsley, 
859 ; reduced to complete dependency 
by the Manjuis of H.i. stings, 948 
Maiden Castle, 4 

Maine conquered by William L, 91 ; 
failures of William 11. in, 121; con- 
quered by Philip IL, 176 ; surrendered 
to Rend by Henry VL, 317 ; the 
ICnglish driven out of, 319 
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Maintenance and Ibery, Statute against, 
281 ; increase of, 321 ; measures of 
Henry VII. against, 345 
Maitland of Lethington, William, op- 
poses the Presbyterian clergy, 434 
Major-generals, the, 571 
Malcolni, king of the Scots, his alliance 
with F.admund, 64 

Malcolm III., Canmore, ravages Eng- 
land, 103 ; submits to William I., 104 ; 
death of, 119 

Malcolm IV. loses North-humberland 
and Cumberland, 140 
Malmesbury, Karl of, sent to negotiate 
peace in France, 834 
Malplaquci, battle of, 690 
Malta, sei/.ed by llonaparte, 837 ; sur- 
renders to the English, 844 ; Kngl.and 
engages to surrender, 846 ; England 
refuses to surrender, 848 
Man, Isle of, subdued by Eadwine, 43 
Manchester, lulward Montague, J^arl 
of, impeached, as Lord Kimbolton, 
535 ; brouglit back to Westminster, 
^36 : becomes ICarl of Manchester .an(l 
is placed in command of the Eastern 
Association, 3^2 , attat ked Ijy Crom- 
well, 544 ; resigns his command, 545 
‘ Manchester massacre,’ the, 879 
Manfred, king of Sicily and Najilcs, 195, 
*97 

Manhood suffrage, the Duke of Rich- 
mond advocates, 7S9 
Manilla, reduction of, 706^ 

Manitoba, joins the Dominion of Canada, 

Manor courts, 141 

Maiisfcld, Count, failure of his expedi- 
tion, 501 

Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice, 749 
Mantes burnt by William L, 114 
Mantua, siege of, 834 
Manufactures, social changes resulting 
from the growth of, 817 
Manufacturers, the distress amongst, 
876-879 

Manwaving, Roger, impeached, 511 ; 
receives a good living fnmi Charles L, 

Manx', a (ioi<leHc language, 7 

Mar’s rising, 705 

March, Earl of, .'Cc Edward IV. 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of, his 
claim to the crown, 7S7 ; imprisoned 
by Henry IV., 291 ; freed by Henry 
V., 290 

^larch, Roger, Earl of, grandson of the 
Duke of Clarence, named lieir by 
Richard II., 287 
Marengo, battle of, S40 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., 
married to James IV., 356 ; excluded 
from the succession, 411 
Margaret of Anjou marries Henry VI., 
317 ;gives birth toa son, 323 ; puts her- 
self at the head of the Northern forces, 
326; defcatsthe Dukeof York at Wake- 
field, and Warvvdckat the second battle 
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of St. Albans, 328 ; is defeated at Tow- 
ton, 329 ; is defeated at Hedgeley 
Moor and Hexham, 331 ; reconciled 
to Warwick, 333 ; defeated at Tewkes- 
334. 

Margaret, sister of Edward IV., married 
to Charles the Rash, 332 ; protects 
liOrd Lovel, 346 
Margaret, the Lady, 334 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 214 
Margaret, first wife of Malcolm Canmore, 
119 

Margaret Theresa, d.aughter of Philip 
IV.. marries Leopold l.,and renounces 
the Spanish succession, 592 
Maria, the Infanta, proposal to marry 
her to Prince Chailes, 488; shrinks 
from marrying a heretic, 497 ; is 
courted by Charles, 498 
M.aiia 'I'heresa, daughter of Philip IV., 
inanics Tx>uis XIV., and renounces 
the Spanish succession, 392 
Marla I'heresa (Empress), constituted 
heiress of her father's hereditary do- 
minions, 7^?; .attacked on all sides, 
ib,\ cedes Silesia to Fiedenek II., 735 
Mhrignano, battle of, 366 
Marlborough, Statute of, 204 
Mar.horough, Duches.s of, licr influence 
over Amie, 677 

Marlhorough, John Churchill, Duke of, 
as Lord Churchill, deserts James IL, 
645 : becomes Karl of Marlborough, 
657 : disgraced by William III., 658 ; 
betrays J'almasii, 664 : placed by Wil- 
liam III. at the head of an army, 
675 ; bis influence over Anne, 677 ; 
his first camp.dgn in the Nether- 
lands, 678 ; created a Duke, and 
voles foi the Occasional Conformity 
Bill, 680; obtains the dismissal of 
Rochester and Nottingham, and pro- 
cures the entry of Harley and St. 
John into the ministrj^, 681 ; defeats 
'j’aliard at Blenheim, 6S2 ; turns to 
the \yhigs, 684; his victory at 
Rami Hies, ib. ; h’s victories at Oiule- 
narde and Malplaquet, 690 ; blamed 
for prolonging the vv.ar, 691 ; sent to 
Flandeis with inailecjuate meins, a'’’ ’ 
di missed from his ofliecs, 695 
Marprelaie Tiacts, the, 470 
Marriages of heiresses arranged by the 
lord, 117 

Marshal, Richard the, 188, 189 
Marshal, William, the, guardian of 
Henry III., 185 
Marston Moor, battle of, 543 
Martin, Master, his exactions, 195 
Mary L, daughter of Henry VIII., as 
ptincess, successively engaged to 
Fianris 1 . and his second son, 374; 
her ]>lace in the succession acknow- 
ieJged by statute, 411 ; protected by 
Charles V., 414 ; popularity of, -^20; 
is proclaimed (piecn, 471 ; herfeelitig.s 
and opinitms, ib. ; wishes to restore 
the Church lands, 422 ; is married to 
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Philip II., 423 ; obtains the reconcilia- 
tion of England to the Roman see, 424 ; 
supports the persecution of Protes- 
tants, ib. \ resolves to put Cranmer to 
death, 425 ; deserted by her husband, 
426 ; declares war with France, 427 ; 
death of, Uk 

Mary ll.j birth of, 608 ; her hand offered 
to William of Orange, 609 ; marriage 
of, 613 ; finds fault with Danby, 646 ; 
the crown offered to, 647 ; receives the 
Scottish Crown, 652 : illness and 
death of, 661 ; Greenwich Hospital 
founded by, 663 

Mary, daughter of Henry VII., marri- 
ages of, 364 : her place in the succes- 
sion acknowledged in exclusion of her 
sister Margaret, 41 1 

Mary, heiress of Burgundy, 336 ; marries 
the Archduke Maximilian, and dies, 
337 

Mar)” of Guise, Regent of Scotland, her 
contests, with the Protestants, 432 ; 
death of, 433 

Mary of Modena marries the Duke of 
York, 608 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, birth ot, 
405 ; taken to France and married to 
the Dauphin, 41 assumes the style 
of Queen of England, 43 >, \ returns to 
Scotland, 434, 435 1 cliaracter of, 437 ; 
marries Lord Darnley, 438 ; bein; 
charged with the murder of 1 'arnley, 
marries Bothwell, 439 ; impriMJiied in 
Loch Leven Castle, 440 ; escapes to 
England, ib. \ is retained as a prisoner, 
441 ; marriage with the Duke of Nor- 
lolk, proposed for, ih. ; Ridolli’s plot 
on behalf of, 445 , trial of, 457 ; execu- 
tion of. 458 

Maserfield, Oswald slain at, 48 

Masham, Mrs., obtains influence over 
Anne, 687 

Ma.ss.nchuseits Government Act, the, 782 

Massalia, 1 in-trade of, 8 

Massena, Marshal, invades Portugal, 
867 

Massey, Roman Catholic Dean of 
Christchurch, 639 

Matilda, daughter of Henry L, married 
to the Emperor Henry V., and to 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 131 ; claims the 
crown, 134 ; fails to maintain her 
claim, 13^ 

Matilda, wife of Henry I., aee Eadgytli 

Matthias, the Emperor, resistance of 
the Bohemians to, 490 

Maximilian L, Emperor, as Archduke, 
marries Mary of Burgundy, 337 ; 
marries Anne of Brittany by proxy, 
348 ; Italian wars of, 363 ; death of, 

369 

Maximus leads an army out of Britain, 

25 

Mayflower, the, voyage of, 490 

Maynard, Sergeant, his answer to Wil- 
liam III., 646 

Mayne, Cuthbert, execupon of, 453 
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Maynooth taken by Skeffmgton, 402 
Mazarin, Cardinal, makes an alliance 
with Cromwell, 572 
Meanee, battle of, 950 
Meaux besieged by Henry V., 306 
Medina Sidonia, Duke of, commands 
the Spanish Armada, 460 : is received 
by Philip 11 . after his defeat, 462 
Medway, the, the Dutch in, 593 
Mehemet Ali, makes himself indepen- 
dent, and sends aid to the Sultan, 
884 ; ai tacks the Turks, and possesses 
himself of Syria, 921 ; deprived of 
Syria, 922 

Melbourne, Viscount, is a member of 
Lord Grey’s Ministry, 901 ; becomes 
Prime Minister and is dismissed by 
the King, 912 , becomes Prime Minister 
a second time, 913 ; resigns and re- 
sumes office, 918 ; final resignation of, 

925 

Melville, Andrew, insults James VI., 

525 

Melville, Lord, impeachment of, 851 
Menai Suspension Bridge, the, 905 
Mendoza sent out of England by 
Kli/abeth, 456 

Mercenaries employed on the Continent 
by Henry II., 142 ; temporarily 
brought to England, 153, i55;ein- 
ploved by John, 182 
Merchant Adventurers, the, 356 
Merchant Gild, the, 169 
Mercia, first settlement of, 36 ; com- 
parative smallness of, 41 ; unites with 
other disiriris under Penda, 46; 
accepts Christianity, and rejects the 
supremacy of North-lnimberkuid, 48 ; 
its lelations with F.cgberht, 55 ; its 
relations with /Flfred, 60 : under 
Leofvvine, 84 ; under l.eofric, 85, 87 ; 
under /Flfgar and E.'idwiiie, 90 
Mercians, the, distinguished from the 
Middle English, 36 
Merciless Parliament, the, 280 
Merton College, foundation of, 207 
Mctropolitical Visitation, the. 52*1 
Mettcrniih, holds it to he tlie duty of 
the great powers t*^ suppress revolu- 
tions, 882 

Middle Knglisli, the, fnst settlements of, 

Middle Saxons a branch of the East 
Saxons, 35 

Middlesex election, the, 775 
Middlesex, Lionel Cranficld, ICarl of, 
improve^ the hnaiucsof JainesL, 494 ; 
impeachment of, 5 «k) 

Middlesex, Saxon settlement in, 3$ 
Milan, struggle between Charles V. and 
Francis I. for, 371 

Milan, the Duchy of, assigned to Charles 
VL, 696 

Milan Decree, the, 860 
Militia, the, struggle for the command 
of, 536 ; the Scots urge Charles I. to 
abandon, 552 

Millenary Petition, the, 482 
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Milton writes Comus, 519 ; writes 
AreoJ»agitu'ttj 546; writer a sonnet 
on the VauUois, 572 ; publishes Para- 
dise Lost^ 596 
Mindcn, battle of, 756 
Mines, restriction of labour in, 927 
Ministerial responsibility, proposal to 
establish, 195 

Ministers excluded from the House of 
Commons by the Act of Settlement, 
673 ; readmitted, 684 
Minorca, taken by Stanhope, 690 ; 
assigned to England by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 696 ; re-taken by the French, 
749 ; regained at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, 766; taken by the 
Spaniards, 795 ; ceded by England to 
Spain, 708 

Mirebeau, Klcanor besieged in, 174 
Mise of Amiens, the, 200 
Mis'^olongln, sieges of, 884 ; death of 
Byron at, 888 

Mohammedanism, origin and spread 
of, 54 

Molynes, Lord, ill-treats John Pasion, 

Mompesson, Sir CSiles, flies from the 
kingdom, 495 

Mona (Anglesey) conquered by Sue- 
tonius, 14 

Monasteries, dissolution of the smaller, 
394 ; suriender of some of the greater, 
397 ; completion of the suppression of, 

4(K) 

Monasticism, character of early, 39 ; 
con\crts made in England by, 40; 
character of Irish, 47 ; lienedicline, 128 
Monk, .Ht'/' Albemarle, I'Hike of 
Monks contrasted with Friars, 191 
Monmoutli, Duke of, proposed as heir 
to the croMii, 6iS ; defeats the Cove- 
nanters at Bolhwcll Bridge, O20 . ic- 
fuses to take part in acts of violence, 
624 : implicated in a Whig plot, 625 . 
rebellion and execution of, 637 
M()no])olies, the, Kli/abeth recalls some 
of, 478 . attacked by Parliament in the 
reign of James I., 49 ^ : lev’ocation of, 
495 : Act of, 500 

Mojiro, Major-Ucncral Robert, holds 
Carrickfergus, 541 

Montague, Charles, one of the Whig 
Junto, 659 ; restores the currency, 664 ; 
resigns office, 670 

Montague, Chief Ju.stice, becomes Lord 
'I'reasurer, 494 

Montagtie, Lord, made JCarl of Norlh- 
humberland, 331 ; is deprived of the 
earldom, 333 ; turns against Edward 
IV., and iVicilled at Barnet, 332 
Montague, Ralph, accuses Dauby, 616 
Montague, Richard, impeached, 51 1 ; 

made a bishop, 512 
Mrntenegro, enlargement of, 969 
Moutfort, de, see Simon dc Monifort 
Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, 
his campaign in the Highlands, 547, 
549 ; execution of, 563 

C. 
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Moore, Sir John, killed at Corunna. 
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More, Sir Thomas, writes Utopia, 367 ; 
in favour with Henry VII I., 368 ; is 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
371; becomes Chancellor, 387; his 
displeasure with the Protestants, 388 ; 
resigns the chancellorship, /A ; is sent 
to the Tower, 392 ; execution of, 394 
Morkere 1 ccomes F.arl of North-humber- 
land, 90 ; is present at Eadgar’s elec- 
tion, 98 : submits to William, 102 ; is 
banished, 103 

Morlty, Bishop, sermons of, 548 
Moinington, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 8j8 ; becomes Marquis Welles- 
ley, 859 ; see Wellesley, Marquis 
Mortimer, Edmund, see March, Earl of 
Mortimer, Roger, paramour of Queen 
Isabella, 229 ; governs in the name of 
Edward III., 231 ; is hanged, 232 
Mortimer, Sir Edmund, imprisoned by 
(jlendower, 293 

Mortimer’s Cross, battle of, 328 
Mortmain, Statute of, 212 
Morton, Thomas, bishop of Ely, after- 
w'ards Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, gives advice to Bucking, 
ham, 341, 342 ; his ‘ fork,' 349 
Moscow, burning of, 870 
Mount Badon, British victory at, 28 
Mountjoy, Charles Blount, Lord, con- 
quers Ireland, 478 

Mountnorris, Francis Annesicy, Lord, 
court-martial on, 528 
Mowbray, Robert of, rebellion of, 120 
Muir, sentenced to transportation, 828 
Municip.il Corporations Act, 913, 914 
Munster, attempt to colonise, 475 
Minister, the Bishop of, overruns two 
Dutch provinces, 591 
Murray, desiics to become Chief Justice, 
747; becomes Cliief Justice as Lord 
^iansf^eld, 749 

Murray, Earl of, is driven into England, 
43S ; returns to Scotland, 439 , becomes 
Regent, 440 : produces the Casket let- 
ters, //’. : assassinated, 441 
Mutinies at Spithead and the Note, 836 
Nluiiny \rt, the, 650 
Mysore, Hyder Ali in, 804 ; Tippoo 
succeeds his father in, 805 


Kamup, surrender of, 663 
Nan.\ Sahib, giievances of, 952 ; hts 
conduct at Cawnpore, 953 
Nantwich, battle of, 542 
Napier, Sir Charles, Admiral, takes 
Acre, 922 

Napier, Sir Charles, General, conquers 
Sindh, 050 

N.iples assigned to Charles VI., 696; 
ceded to the son of Philip V., 725 ; 
Joseph Bonaparte, king of, 856 ; re>o* 
lution suppressed by Austria in, 882 ^ 
Napoleon I , Emperor of the French, hU 
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plan for the invasion of England, 851 ; 
offers Hanover alternately to England 
and Prussia, 855 ; defeats the Prussians 
at Jena, 857 ; makes peace with Russia 
at Tilsit, 858 ; his designs against 
Spain, 862 ; places Joseph Ronaparte 
on the Spanish throne, 863 , invades 
Spain, 804 ; fights at Aspern and 
Wagram, 865 : countries anucxetl by, 
868 ; invades Russia, 869, b’70 ; defeat 
and abdication of, 871 ; returns to 
France and fights at Waterloo, S74 ; 
dies at St. Helena, 875 
Napoleon III., Emperor, becomes 
Emperor, 939 ; attempt to minder, 
955 i to war for the liLeration of 
Italy, 956; annexes Savoy and Nice, 
957 ; fall of, 964 
Naseby, battle of, 348 
Natal, colonisation cf, 969 
Navarino, battle ol, 803 
Navarre conqueicd by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, ^64 

Navarrete, battle of, 255 
Navigation Act, the, passing of, 565 ; 

re-enactment of, 589 ; repeal of, 936 
Navy, A£lfred’s,6o ; the F.nglish, defeats 
the Spanish Armada, 46a 464;e(iuipi)ed 
by means of ship-money, 523 ; desertion 
of part of, to the Prince of Wales, 557 ; 
Blake in command of, 565 ; its contests 
with the Dutch, 591 ; deterioration in 
the discipline of, 605 
Nelson, his exploits at the battle of St. 
Vincent, 835 ; defeats the Frein h at 
the battle of the Nile, 838 ; defeats tlie 
Danes at the battle of Copenhagmi, 
845; pursues the Freiub fleet l<» the 
West I.idies, 853 ; killed at Trafalgar, 



Netherlands, the, iubeilled ];y Philip 
II., 426; Aha's government «>f, 443 ; 
beginning of the Dutch Republic in, 
4*9 ; division into two parts, 4S0 ; ste 
Netherlands, the iSpanish, and Dutch 
Republic 

Netherlands, the Austrian, oreupied by 
the French, 825 , ceded to Fr.un.e, 8 17 
Netherlands, the Spanish, AlexamU i of 
Parma in, 450; assigned to Cbailes 
VI., 6</) ; sw Netherlands, the 
Austri in 

Nevill, influence of the family of, ^24 
Nevill, George, Archbishop of S'ork, 
deprived of the Cliancellorship, 332 
Nevill's Cro.ss, battle of, 242 
New Amsterdam captured by the 
English, 5^9 . , 

New Brunsw'ick joins the Dominion of 
Canada, 967 

New England, colonisation of, 489 ; war- 
like preparations in, 782 ; beginning 
of resistance in, 783 ^ 

New Forest, the, making of, no ; death 
of William H. in, 122 
New Jersey, Washington driven out of, 
784 ; Washington recovers, 786 


NOR 

New Model Aimy, AtV Army, the New 
Model 

New Orleans, tlie Billisb repulsed .at, 873 
New Soutli Wales, jjrogiess of, 968 
New York, named after tlie Duke of 
Voik, 5H9; securetl to I'aigl.and, 595; 
occupied by Howe, 784 
New Zealand, progies.s of colonisation 
in. 9(’8 

Newark, death of John at, 185 ; sur- 
renders to the Scots, 551 
Newhurn, rout t)f, s.’O 
Newhiirv, fir-it battle of, 539; second 
battle of, 54 j 

Newcastle, Cliailes 1 at, sst 
Ncwcnstle, Duke of, cdiar.ictcr of, 7 . 
succeeds his i)n*ilK‘r as first Lord of 
the 'freasury, 7^; his ineflkiency in 
jiroviding fo- liostilita s with Fiance, 
748; re-^igns, 749; i oalesces waili 
Lilt, 7",! ; resignalic'ii of, 760 
Newcastle, William C avendisli, Fail, 
afterw arils M.iii|uis of, commands a 
K(;\.dist army in Vorbsliire, and de- 
feats the F.urfavcs at Adw'.alton Moor, 
; IS created Manpiis, and b< - 
.sieges Hull, S4'-2 ••besieged in Yoik, 
i/'. ; dcfiMtcd at Marston Moor, 
Newrastle-on-'I'yne, foundation of, 120 
Newfouinlland, rel.imed l)y England, 
69s ; refuses to join the Doniiiiioii of 
C'an.'ula, 1/7 

Newgate, binnmgof, 792 
New man, a leader of tlie Oxford move- 
ment, 040 

New poll (Monmouthsliiie), Lliartist riot 
at, 02 1 

Newport, the treaty of, 5-7 
Newton, >ir Isaai', L : assists in 
icstonng the enrrenev, 664 
Niihol.i', the 'IVar, comes to rui agree- 
mcntwiih Kngl.ind (»n the liljei.ttion 
of (Irceit;, 88 f ; proposes to partition 
the 'lurkish dominions, 94'^; goes to 
war with the Sultan, 944 , wai clcs laicd 
b> Jcngland and France ag.iinsl, //■. , 
dealli 047 

Nigel, Bishop of Ely, Treasurer of 
llenry 1 ., Stephen’s attack on, 134 , is 
re-appoinlefl 'I'reasurer, 140 
Nightingale, Mis-, Moieiice, muses tlie 
sick foaii the ('rimca,9i7 
N lie, the b.illle of, 8 ,8 
NirliMl.ile, Jc.iil of, e capes fiolli pii-oii, 

No Adihcsse', vole of, 330 
Nonjurois, il e, 63 j 
Nc»u-icsisiauc.e Hill, tlu , 6 1 
Nure, the, innliny at, 836 
Norfolk, origin of the name of, 28 
Norfolk, Duke of, hani.shed by Richaid 
II., 283 

Norfolk, Earl of, see Bigod, Roger 
Norfolk, re>isian{:c to the Amical-lo 
koan in, 372; Ket’s reliellion in, 413 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, tliinl Duke 
of, defeats the Scots, ;is K.irl of Surr<-y, 
at Fltxlden, 464 ; oppo.scs VV^ulscy, 383 , 
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enlarges Cromwell with treason, 40T ; 
wastes the Scottish I^orJcrs, 405 ; con* 
uemned to death, 41 1 
Norfolk, I'homas Howard, fourtli Duke 
of, sent to the Tower, 441 ; is liberated 
and proposes to marry Mary Stuart, 
444 ; arrested, 445 : executed, 440 
Norham, award of the crown of Scotland 
at, 216 

Norman Conquest, the, 96-103 
Normandy, early dukes of, 80; institu- 
tions of, 81 ; its condition under 
Robert, 118 ; pledged to William II., 

12 1 ; recovered by Robert, 124: con- 
quered by Henr>^ I., 125; conquered 
by Geoffrey, 136 ; Henry, Duke of, 
137 : conquered by Philip II., 174, 176 ; 
invaded by Edward III., 240; con- 
quered by Henry V.,303; re-conquered 
by the Krench, 320 

Normans favoured by Eadward, 87: 

their style of architecture, 8 q 
N orris, Sir John, joins Drake in sacking 
Corunna, 464 
North IhitoHy the, 769 
Nortlv Foreland, battle off. 

North, Lord, becomes Prime Minister, 
776; takes advantage of the divisijn 
of opinion belwetMi Purke and Chnt- 
liam, 777 ; feds strongly against the 
conduct of the Aincrimns, 778 ; ob- 
tains the repeal of all the Amciican 
duties except that on lea, 779 *, resolves 
to put <li.i\vn resistance in Poston, 'jZo ; 
tries to conciliate the Americans, 7S3 ; 
offers to rcMgn office, 787: resign.umn 
of, 79s; coalesces with Fox, 8cx> ; 
opjioses Pitt's motion toi Ibarliamen- 
tary reform, 801 ; passes the Kegu- 
Uling Act, 832 _ 

Northampton, Archbishop Thomas 
called to account at, 145 - battle of, 326 
Northern confederacy, the, 8^4 
Norlh-hiimherland, component parts of, 
36 ; united by /Kthelric, 41 : divided 
by Penda, and re-united under Oswald, 
47: is again divided, but re-united 
under Oswiu, 48 ; its rehatioiis with 
ICcgbcrht, 5S . overrun by the Danes, 
38 : Danish kingdom in, 62, 63 ; is 
am.'d^amaled with England, 64 ; its 
condition under Cniii, 84 , under 
Siward 84, 8;r , 1 

Northmen, their alt.icks on F.ngland, 
Sh ; religion of, 57 ; see J>anes 
Ni^rtliumbcrland invaded by Malc«>lm 
(anmore, 119: given to Heniv, son 
of David I., 133 ; reco\cted by Henr>^ 

Northumberland, Tobn Dudley. I^uke 
of, as Karl of Warwick, overpowers 
Ket’s rebellion, 416; leads ihegoNcrn- 
nient after Somerset's fall, ib. \ l>e- 
comes Duke of Northuinherlaml, 4 8 : 
supports Lady jmic Grsy, 4^ » 
execution of, 421 . ^ 

Northumlicrland, the Earl of, assists 
Henry IV., 284 ; quarrels with Henry 


ORF 

IV., 293 ; imprisoned and pardoned, 
294 ; defeated and slain, 296 
Northumberland, 'Ihonias Percy, Earl 
of, takes part in the rising of the 
North, 441 

Norwich, establishment of the see of, 107 
Nottingham, Anglian settlement at, 36 ; 
seizure of Mortimer .at, 232 ; Charles I, 
sets up his standard at, 537 
Nottingham, Earl of, opposes Richard 
II., 279; is made Duke of Norfolk 
and banished, 283; ebsmissed through 
the influence of Marlborough, 681 ; 
coalesces with the Whigs, 695 
Nova Scotia, assigned to England, 696 ; 
abandonment of thc^ French claim to, 
766 ‘Joins the Dominion of Canada, 967 
Nuncomar, execution of, 803 
N>m\\cgen, peace of, C15 

Oaths, 'I'lrrs, tells the story of the 
P )pish Plot, 615 

O’Prien, Smith, heads a rising in 
Ireland, 935 

Oc:asional Conformity Bill, failure of 
the Tories to pass, 680 ; defeat of an 
attempt to tack it to a land-tax bill, 682; 
passed, 695 ; repealed, 710 
O’tJonncll, Daniel, demands Catholic 
emancipation, 895 ; refused a scat in 
the House of Commons, 896 ; asks fur 
a repeal of the Union, 910 : combines 
with the Whigs to overthrow Peel, 
913 ; (lr<*ps for a time his demand for 
repeal of the Union, 916 , shrinks from 
a conflict W'ilh Peel, and dies, 928 
O Coniur, Feaigus, leads the Ch.irtists, 
924 ; summons a meeting on Renning- 
ton Common, 935 

Oda, Archbisliop, advocates the celi- 
h.acy of the clergy, 65 ; separates 
Eadw'ig and .Klfgifu, 67 
Odo oppresses the English, 102 ; is 
banislicd by William II., 115 
O'Donnell, Kory, flight of, 484 
Offa, king of the Mercians, defeats the 
West Saxons at Bensington, 53 ; his 
dyke, s\ 

Olaf Trygvasson, 79, 80 
OUlcaslle, Sir John, burnt as a Lollard, 
300 

Old Sarum, earthworks of Sorhiodunum 
at, H . . , 

OliM'P.ramh petition, the, 783 
O’Neil!, Hugh, defeats Bagenal at the 
Black water, 475 ; submission of, 4 78 ; 
illgbtof, 4?; 

O’Neill, .Shan, delc.at of, 432 
Or.inge River Free Sl.atc, the founda- 
tion of, 968 

Ordainers, the Lords, 226 
Ordeal, system of, 32; continued by 
Henry IL, 146 

Orders in Council, the, 860 : repe-al of, 872 
Ordoviccs, the, resist the Romans, 14 
Orford, E.arl of, attacked by the Com- 
mons, 670, resigns office, ib.; see 
Russell, Admiral 
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Orleans, siege of, 309 
Orleans, Duke of (the Regent), is on 
friendly terms with England, 707 ; 
guarantees the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, 708 

Orleans, Duke of, Charles, captured at 
Agincourt, 303 ; ransomed, 315 
Orleans, Duke of^, Louis, makes an alli- 
ance with Glendower, 295 ; murdered, 
* 9 ^ 

Orleans, Henrietta, Duchess of, negoti- 
ates the Treaty of Dover, 600 
Ormond, Earl off supports the Lancas- 
trians, 346 

Ormond, second Duke of, commands in 
Flanders, 696 ; escapes to France, 705 
Ormond, Thomas liutler, Marquis of, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 542; 
abandons Ireland to Parliament, 5')2 ; 
returns to Iteland, 

Osric governs Deira, 48 
Ostorius Scapula arrivest,in Britain, 13 ; 
conquests of, 14 

Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, 68 
Oswald, King of North humherland, his 
greatness and piety, 47 : is slain at 
jMaserficld, 48 

Oswini, his relations with Aidan, 48; 
is murdered, //\ 

Oswiu unites North-huinberland,^ 48 ; 
defeats Penda, //k ; de>.ides for Wilfrid 
against Colnian, 50 

Otho, Cardinal, legate of Gregory IX,, 
194 

Otto I,, Emperor, 63 

Otto IV,, Emperor, supports John, 179 ; 

defeated at Bou vines, 18 1 
Oude, Hastings scck^ its alliance against 
the M,ihratnis, 8o,» ; annexation of, 951 
Oudcimrde, battle of, 6i)o 
Outram, .Sir Jamrs, waives his rank in 
Havelock's favour, 954 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, poisoned, 488 
Over-lordship, character of, 38 
Oxford, growth of the University of, 
167 ; the so-called Mad Parliament 
meets at, 198 ; thronged with scholars, 
207 ; study of Greek in the University 
of, 367 ; Parliament ad iourned to, 502 ; 
headquarters of Charles I, at, 537; 
Parliament hel«lat, during the Plague, 
5ya ; the third Short Parliament meets 
at, 621 ; Roman Catholic propagamia 
of James 11 . in, 639 

Oxford, Karl of, quarrels with Boling- 
broke, 699 ; dispiisstd, ycxj ; im- 
peached and imprisoned, 704, 705 ; 
Harley, Sir Robert 

Oxford, Earl of (Robert de Vere), made 
Duke of Ireland, 278 ; see Ireland, 
Duke of 


Painting, mainly in the hands of 
foreigners, duiing the Stuart period, 
631 

Paleolithic man, j ^ 

palatinate, the, Spinola’s invasion of, 


PAR 

4^)0 ; Imfcrialisi invasion of, ^96 ; loss 
of; 497 ; failure of the negotiation to 
induce the king of Sp.ain to obtain the 
restitution of, 500 ; attempt to send 
Mansfeld to recover, 501 
Palmerston, Viscount, Foreign Secre- 
tary in Lord Grey’s ministry, 891 ; 
supports the independence of Belgium, 
12 ; maintains an alliance with 
bance, 913; Spanish policy of, 920 ; 
inforferes in Syria, 922 : dismissed, 
938 ; saves the Derby ministry from 
defeat, 939 ; is a member of the Aber- 
deen ministry, 945 ; becomes Prime 
Minister, 947 ; the elections (after his 
entering on a war with (Jhina) in 
favour of, 955 ; defeated on the Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill, and resigns, 
956 ; becomes Prime Minister a second 
time, death of, q6o 
Pandulf receives John s sulmiission, 180 
Pap.acy, iufluen e of, in the time of 
(yregorv L, 39; strength of, in the 
eleventh century, 88; its position in the 
tune of Gregory VI I., 107; in the time 
of Innocent III., 178; Babylonian 
laptivity of, 257 ; England relieved 
of tribute to, 258; great schism of, 266 ; 
immorality of, 375 *, legislation against 
the payment of annates and Peter’s 
pence to, 388, 390 

Papal juriscliciion in England, abolition 
of, 3 ‘^ 9 » 391 

Paradise Losi^ publication of, 596 
Paris, the capital of Hugli Capet’s 
duchy, 80 ; rising against the Ar- 
m.'ignacs in, 304 ; Henry VI. crowned 
at, 312 ; lost to the English, 313 ; sub- 
mits to Heuty IV., 4^4 
Paris, l^e.icc of, at tlie end of the Seven 
Ycvirs’ War, 76b ; at the end of the 
Amerkan War, 798 

Parker, Matthew, becomes Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 429 ; ch racier and 
position of, 430 

Parker, Samuel, Bishop of Oxford, a 
secret Roman Catholic, 630 ; intrusive 
President of Magdalen College, f)4i 
Parliament (sec Great Council, the),germ 
of representation in, 180; first use of the 
name of, i ^5 ; scheme of administra- 
tive reform proposed in, /A ; kniglils 
of the shire elected to, 196; relations 
between the clergy and the barons, 
197 : insists on the Provisions of Ox- 
ford, 197 ; representatives of towns 
admitted by Earl .Simon to, 201 ; 
growth of, under Edward L, 210, 218 : 
Scottish representatives In, 222 : ac- 
knowledgment of the legislative power 
of the Commons in, 228 ; finally se- 
parated into two Houses, 24^ -.opposi- 
tion to the clergy in, 259 ; Richard II. 
invites complaints in, ; relations of 
Henry VIII. with, 385; relations of 
EliKibeth with, 444 ; the Addled, 486; 
the Short, 528 ; the Long, 529; forma- 
tion of parties in, 532 ; struggles with 
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Charles I. for the militia, 536 ; raises 
forces against the king, 537 ; tries to 
disband the army, 553 ; its speakers 
take refuge with the army, 555; 
dissolution of, by Cromwell, 566 ; the 
llarebone’s, j'b. ; the first, of the 
Protectorate, 570 ; the second, of the 
Protectorate, 572 ; Richard Crom- 
well’s, 57it ; restoration of the Long, 
575 ; final dissolution of the Long, 
576 ; the first convention, 577-584 ; 
the Cavalier, 585 ; supports ' the 
Church more than the king, 586 ; 
rejects the declaration of Charles II. 
in favour of toleration, 587 ; Albemarle 
resists the dissolution of, 599 ; opposes 
James IL, 6j8 ; James II. attempts to 
pack, 641 

Parliamentary reform, views of Chatham 
and Burke on, 777 ; supported by 
Fox, 789 ; advanced views of the 
Duke of Richmond on, 790 ; Pitt asks 
for a committee to in<iuire into, 799 ; 
Pitt brings forward a motion for, 801 ; 
Pitt’s Bill for, 808 ; advocated by (Jrey, 
827 ; Hunt and Burdett ask for a 
sweeping measure of, 879 ; Lord John 
Russell supports a UKKlerate measure 
894 ; granted by the first Reform 
Act, 905 : Russell proposes to tarrv 
farther, 943 ; Disraeli brings in a bill 
for, 956 ; Russell brings in a bill for, 
957 ; Russell's nunistrj^ brines in a bill 
foi, ^6t : Disraeli carries a bill for, /A; 
a third bill for, carried by agreement 
between Lilierals and Conservatives, 
972 ; Reform Bill 

Parma, Alexander Farnese, Prince of, 
governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, 45 ; gains ground in the 
Netherlands, 454-456 ; takes Antwerp. 
456 ; takes Zutphtn, 457 ; hopes to 
transport an army to England, 459 ; 
blockaded by the Dutch, 462 ; sent to 
aid the League, 464 

Parnell leads the Irish Home Rule 
party, 970 

Parris, Van, burnt, 410 

Parsons, Robert, lands in England, 
453 ; escapes, 454 

Parsons, Sir William, one of the Lord.s 
Justices in Ireland, 533 

Parties, Parliamentary, formation of- 
5J2 ; development of, 610, 62vS 

Partition treaty, the first, 668 ; the 
second, 671 

Paston, John, attacked by Lord 
Molynes, 321 ; domestic life of, 330 

Patay, battle of, 31 1 

Paterson, William, suggests the founda- 
tion of tlie B.ink of England, 660; 
originates the Darien expedition, 

^^7* .... 

Patrick, St., introtluccs Chrisuaniiy into 
Ireland, 47 

Paul, the Txar, withdraws from the 
coalition against France, 840; murder 
of, 845 


PET 

Paulet, Sir Amias, refuses to put Mary 
Stuart to death, 457 

Paulinus effects conversions in Deira, 

46 

Pavia, battle of, 372 
Peasants’ Revolt, the, 268 
Pedro the Cruel, 235 
Peel, Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert), re- 
commends the resumption of cash 
p.iyments, 879 ; becomes Home Secre- 
tary, 884 ; fiasses bills for the reform 
of the criminal law, 885 ; is Home 
Secretary in Wellington's ministry, 
893 ; agrees to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, 895 ; defeated 
at Oxford, 896 ; carries a bill for 
Catholic emancipation, ib . ; introduces 
the new police, 900 ; Prime Minister 
for the first time, 913 ; refuses to take 
part against the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, 914 ; fails to form a Minis- 
tr3% 918; becomes Prime Mini-.tcr a 
second time, 925 ; first free-trade 
budget of, 926 ; Irish policy of, 928 ; 
second free-trade budget of, 929 ; at- 
tacked by Disraeli, 930 ; abolishes 
the Corn Law, 931 ; lieing defeated on 
a bill for the protection of life in Ire- 
land, resigns office, 032 ; public w'orks 
established in Ireland by, ib,\ death 
of, 936 

Peerage Bill, the, rejection of, 710 
Peers, creation of twelve, 695 
Peishw.ih, the, niles over the Mahratta 
confederacy, 760; driven from Poonah 
859 ; abdicates, 948 

Pelham, Henry, liecomes First Lord of 
the Tieasury. 739 ; death of, 744 
Peltier, tried for lib-lling Bonaparte, 
848 ' _ ■ 

Pembroke, Earl of, see William the 
Marshal 

Penda defeats Eadwine at Heathfield, 
46 ; splits up North-humberland, 47 ; 
is ilefeated and slain, 48 
Penitential system, the, introduced by 
I heodorCj 50 

Penjdeh, seized by the Russians, 972 
Penn and Venables, expedition of, to 
the est lndie>, 571 
Pennsylvania, colonisation of, 629 
Penruddock captures the judges at 
Salisbury, 571 
Penr\', John, hanged, 472 
People’s Charter, the, 923 ; see Chartists 
Pepys pities dissenters, 588 
Perceval, Spencer, becomes Prime 
Minister, 865 : inurdered, 868 
Percies, the, territorial influence of, 293 
Pcrc3’, Henry (Hotspur), 293, 294 
Perpendicular style, the, 247 
Perrers, Alice, 2^, 262 
Perth, the five articles of, 525 
Peter Martyr teaches in England, 416 
Peter des Roches influences Henry III. 

188 ; is dismissed, 189 
Peter the (Ireat, sends troops to Meck- 
lenburg. 709 
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Peter the Hermit, 120 
Peter’s Pence, a}:>olition of, 391 
Peterborough, Earl of, his campaign in 
Spain, 684, 685 
Petition of Eight, the, 508 
Petitioners, party name of, 620 
Pevensey, landing of William at, 96 
Philadelphia, ctingressof twelve colonies 
meets in, 782; congress of thirteen 
colonics meets in, 783 ; occupied by 
Howe, 786 ; evacuated by the Pritish, 
787 

Philip I., king of France, makes war 
with William 1 ., 114 
Philip II., king of France, stirs up 
enmity between Henry 1 1 . and his sons, 
156; quarrels with Richard 1 ., 161; 
stirs up John against Richard, 162 ; 
supports Arthur against John, 174 ; 
wins Normandy and Anjou from John, 
175 ; prepares an invasion of England, 
179; wins a victory at Pouvincs, 

i8i 

Philip 11 ., king of Spain, marries Mary, 
423 ; al)dication of Char!<‘s V. in 
fa\our of, 426; <^c^crt^ Mary, /A, 
induces Alary to declare ^^ar against 
France, 427 ; makes peace with 
France, 431 ; proposes to marry Eli/a* 
beth, 432 ; persecutes the Protestants 
in the Netherlands, 443 ; annexes 
Portugal, ^ and sliares in a plot for 
the invasion of hhigland and the 
murder of Elizahetli, 454; undertakes 
the invasion of England, 456 ; claims 
the English crown, 458 ; appoints a 
commander for the Armada, 460; 
supports the League in trance, 464 
Philip III., king of Spain, James I, 
seeks an alliance with, 488 
Philip IV., king of France, his relations 
with Edward I. and wdth Scotland, 218 
Philip IV., king of Spain, receives 
Prince Charles, and negotiates witii 
the Pope about his sister’s marriage, 
497 ; consults theologians, 498 ; in- 
forms Charles of his terms, 500 ; death 
of, 592 

Philip V., king of France, succeeds in 
\irtue of the so-called Salic law, 232 
Philip V., king of Spain, fhe Spanish 
inheritance bequeathed to, 671 ; at- 
tachment of the Spianiards to, 682 ; 
his claim to the French throne, 707 
Philip VI., king of France, succeeds in 
virtue of the so-called Salic law, and 
receives the homage of Edward III., 
232 ; protects David Bruce, 234 ; de- 
feats the Flemings at Cassel, 235 ; 
avoids fighting the English, 239; is 
defeated at Cre^y, 242 : death of, 251 
Philip, the Archduke, birth of, 337 ; 

marries Juana, 352 ; dies, 358 
Philip’s Norton, Monmouth at, 637 
Philiphaugh, battle of, 549 
Philippa of Hainault marries Pxlward 
III,, 231 : begs the lives of the bur- 
gesses of Calais, 243 


PIT 

Phoenicians, the, supposed visits to 
Britain of, 7 

Piets, the, ravages of, 23, 26; unite 
with the Scots, 63 
Piers the Plowman^ 259 
Pilgrim Father , the, 489 
Pi/griins Progress^ publication of, 
.596 

Pjlgriniage of Grace, the, 396, 397 
Pinkie Cleiigh, battle of, 413 
Pippin becomes king of the Franks, 54 
Piit, William (the elder), opposes Wal- 
pole, 728: attacks Spain, 729; de- 
claims again^t Carteret, 738 ; his 
rivalry with Henry Fox, 747 ; dis- 
missed, 748 ; becomes Secretaty of 
Stale, and takes vigorous measures to 
carry on the war \\ iih France, 750 ; 
enlists Highland regiments, ib. ; dis- 
missal and popularity of, ilw political 
position of, 751 ; coalesces with New- 
castle, ;■/>.: encoiiiagos men of ability 
and \igoiir, 752 .enters into an alliam e 
with Frederick, ; resignation oi, 
760: refuses to join the Kockingliam 
V\ lugs, 771; liis viiwsDii American 
taxation, 773; cicated Karl of Chat- 
ham, /A ; H‘e Chatham, Earl of 
Pitt, William (the younger), early career 
of, 799; asks for a committee on Par- 
liamentary reform, and hec^ mesC’huu- 
cellor of the Kxche(]iitT, //>.; brings 
forward a motion for Parliamentary 
leform, 801 ; becomes Piiine Minister, 
807 ; his struggle against the coalition, 
;A; obtains a majority in a new Pai- 
liament, 808 ; his ruiiincial measures, 
ib.’, his India Bill, and hcs Bill for 
Parliamentary reform, il , ; failure of 
his SI heme for a commercial union 
with Ireland, 810: consents to the 
inipearhiucnt of Hastings, 811 ; his 
r(»ndm t in supporting the Regency 
Bill,//'.; strengthened by the growth 
of manufacturers, 819; thinks that 
Fiance will lx; weakened by the Re- 
solution, 823 ; speaks against the 
.da\e-tiade, ib., adopts a war polii y, 
825 ; feais the spiead of French revo- 
lutionary principles in Kngl.and, 828 ; 
admits Whigs into liis Cabinet, ib. ; 
assists French royalists to land in 
(Juil^eron Bay, 830; carries iheTiea- 
.son Act and the Sr dition Act, ib.\ his 
views on the relations between Eng- 
land and Iieland, 831 ; gives votes to 
the Catholics in Ireland, 832; sends 
Fit'/william to Ireland, ib.\ recalls 
Fitzwilliam, 833 ; his first negotiation 
with the Directory, R34 ; imposes an 
incoiiie-tav, 840; brings .about the 
Irish Union, 842; pn^poses Catholic 
cinam ipation and resigns office, ib. ; 
as.sures the king he will never again 
support Catholic cmam ipation, 843 ; 
heroines Prime Minister a serond 
time, 848 ; wc.ik in Parliamentary si.p- 
port, 851 ; death of, 855 
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Pius V., Pope, excommunicates EhVa- 
hetli, 441 

Place Hill, ll’o, 661 
Plague, the, (!• va^talioiis of, 593 
Plassey, haltlo of, yOj 
Plantiiis, Aulus, subdues south east 
P>ritain, 1 3 

Plynioutli held by a l^arliamcntary gar- 
rison, sj8 

Poltevins, favour of Henry HI. to, 187, 
194 

Poitiers, battle of, 251 
Poitou, John's attack on the barons of, 
174 ; submission to I'liilij) II. of part 
of, 176. Jolni attempts to recoxer, 
iSo ; Henry 111 . surrenrlers, 194 
Pii'and, partition of, 87 ; asMiriied to 
Russia, 873 

Pole, Keginabl, (opposes Henry VlII. 
and bet omcs a ( anlinal. yj*; ; usl’apal 

lrg.\le reroiii ilt , Isnclaiul l) tbe s« e 
(■vf Riime, t *1 ; I't'CoiiM • ai( bltishop of 
C'anleibmv, 4-'' , ileatli of, 4/7 
Poll! c, tile new, intiodmtion of, o'kj 
P olish •.IK ce‘ slon, ibv w.ii of, 7**5 
I’olbtaves, 267, 'joS 

Ponct nuivle Ibsbop of W'inebester, 416 

lN)or, tile, condition of. 9?j 

I'oor Paw, the new, 91 t 

Poor priests sent out I'y \V)i liffe, 268 

Pope, ( luir.u ter of tbe poetiy of, 726 

I’opisb IMot, the, 

i’oj)ul.ition, gKtw lb of. 81 ] 

J*oit Malion, tM-elleuce of tlie li.iibour 
.'it, 6 10, talsfii by the Pietu b, 7^9 
Portl.uid, I Mike of, Piiiiie Minister in 
the t'oalitioii Mimstrx, 3 or . eiittrs 
Pitt’s I .ibiiK t, 8 '8 ; Ikmouus Piime 
Ministei .1 sei ond time, 857 ; death of, 
,s 

Poilland. I'i.ul of, \\ dtiaiu 111 . attached 
to. 604 

Porilaml, Ki< liaid W'estcai, I'atl of, as 
land Weston, becomes Lord 1 leasurcr, 
51 \ ; m.uie Isail of Porli.nul and dies, 

■j ’» 

I'oito Non 1, battle of, 8' >3 
Ibalsmoiilb, Lounge dr KerouaMe, 
l)ncbe''S of, beti.tNs the set ids of 
C’b.irles IL, 6>).’ ; e\tia\aganie of, 
60 \ 

Jhirtiigal subdued by Plillij) 11 .. 4c; | ; 
Lieniii invasion of, 803; \\ elleslcx s 
first binding in.f'o} ; reluin of Welles- 
ley to, 8'’6 ; tbe Pieiu li <lriv< n cut of, 
8A7 ; v,ecun-d uy (’.inning, 884 
Posidonius visits P>riiain, S 
P^>sl Oltice reform, 018 
Post-Hift!, the. 48 t 

Pov\ir-!oom, .be, iincutcd by Cart- 
w light, Sift 

I’owiek Hndge, skirmish .vt, SM 
Pojnings' Acts, ^50 

Poynl/, M.tiord Icueral, defc.its Charles 
I. at kviwion Heath, st9 
Pr.erminiie, Statute of, 258 , rc cimctcd, 
28 a 

Pragmatic S.uietiou, the, 73.' 


PRO 

Pratt, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, discharges Wilkes, and declares 
jigainst general warrants, 776 ; be- 
comes T..ord Chancellor and Lord 
Camden, 776 ; sre Camden, l^ord 
T'rayer Ho(;k, the, sue Common Prayer, 
Hook of 

Prayer Hook, the Scottish, introduced 

by ('harles I., 525 

Pierogative, tlie, opinion of James I. 
al)out, 492 

Pre-lb^ leiian clergy, the, prepared to 
accept a modified episcopacy, 583 ; 
expelled lV«)in their livings, 585 ; pro- 
posal of Chailcs II. to obtain compre- 
hens'on for, 599 

Presbyterian paity, the, in a majority in 
tbe House of Commons, 546 ; attempts 
to (lisbaiifl the army, 553 , negotiates 
with tlie Scots for a fresh invasion of 
I*’, igland, 35} : generally accepts the 
Pr.i^er Hook, 580 

Piesb)leriauism emanates from (Geneva, 
4^0; its organisation completed in 
France, ^41; adopted in Scotland, 
4 34 ; attempts to establish, in England, 
470 ; feeling in the Long Parliament 
about, 532 ; adopted by the Assembly 
of 1 fivincs, 543 ; Charles 1 . urged to 
cstaolish in England, 551 
Press, the liberty of the, 663 
Preston, CroniVN-ell’s victory at, 557 
Preston I’.ins, liattle of, 740 
Pretender, the Old, acknowledged King 
of Kiigland by Loins XIV., 675 ; a 
fi.ution of the d'ory party favours the 
claims of, (iQj , appears in Scotland to 
su\)p'Vi Mai’s lising, 705 
Piclendcr, the Voung, his fleet shattered 
by .1 storm, 737 ; lands m the High- 
lands, 739 ; defeats Ct»pe at Piesion 
Pans and marches to Derby, 740; re- 
turns t > S- otlatid ami defeats Hawl. y 
at Falkiik, 741 ; defeated at CuUodeii, 
’742 : c si apes to tlie Continent, 743 
Pn< hard, Loid Mayor, 624 
Piide’s Purge, 537 

Prime Minister, gradual development 
of tlv' olTicc of, 716 

Prime Edward Island, joins the Do. 

minion of C.inada, o 63 
Printing-press, the, 358 
Prisons, condition of, 275 
Privilege of Parliament, Strickland’s 
case of, 445 ; Eliot's vindication of the, 
51 ^ 

Prixy Council, the, Temple’s scheme for 
reforming, 617 
Prophesyings, the, 450 
Protectionists, the, led by Stanley, 931 ; 
vole against Peel’s bill for the pro- 
tection of life in Irchand, /A 
Protectorate, establishment of the, 568 
Protestants, the English, feeling of 
llcuiy VlII. and More toxvards, 388 ; 
parties .amongst, 413; the Marian per- 
secution of, 424 : local distribution of, 
426 ;tlieir position at Elizalxith’s acces- 
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sion, 423 ; influence of Calvinism on, 

430 

Provencals favoured by Henry III., 192 
Provisions of Oxford, the, ic^8 
Provisors, Statute of, 258 , re-enacted, 
282 ^ 

Prussia, Frederick I. receives the title 
of King of, ^ 678 ; succession of 
Frederick II. in, 732 ; annexation of 
Silesia, 735 ; atmeked in the Seven 
Ycar>’ Watj 749; takes part in the 
struggle with revolutionary Fiance, 
824 ; takes part in the partition of 
Poland, 827 ; makes peace with France 
at Basel, 820; overthrown at Jena, 8^7 ; 
ill-treated by Napoleon, 858 ; joins 
Russia against Napoleon, 871 ; gains 
territory at the Congress of Vienna, 
873 ; adoption of a constituiional 
system in j 934; repression of the 
1 revolutionists in, 936 ; makes war 
with Austria, 963 : at the head of the 
North (iermaii Confederation, id. ; 
see German Empiie, the 
Prynne, character and writings of, 519 ; 
his sentence in the Star Cliamber, il\ ; 
second sentence on, 521 
Public Meetings, origin of, 789 
Puiset, Hugh de, amx)inted a justiciar 
in the absence of Richard I,, 159 
Puiaroon, refusal of the Dutch to sur- 
render, 589 ; abandoned by the Eng- 
lish, 593 

Pulteney, leads a section of the oppo.d- 
tion against Walpole, 722 ; stirs up 
public opinion against the Excise 
Bill, 724 ; refuses office and becomes 
Earl of Bath, 730, 731 
Punishments, early English, 32 ; medi- 
aeval, 275 

Puritans, the, aims of, 444 ; gain influ- 
ence in the House of Commons, 445, 
468; the Court of High Commission 
directed against, 470 ; opinions of, at 
the Hampton Court Conference, 482 ; 
unpopular after the Restoration, 566 
Purveyance, abolition of, 582 
Purveyors. 274 

Pusey, a leader of the Oxford move- 
ment, 940 

Pym differs from Eliot on the method of 
dealing with the question of Tonnage 
and Poundage, 512 ; addresses the 
Short Parliament on grievances, 529 ; 
proposes iti the I^ng Parliament the 
impeachment of Stramird, ib. ; his view 
of Strafford s case, 530 ; discloses the 
army plot, 531 ; is one of the leaders 
of the party of the Grand Remon- 
strance, 534 ; accused as one of the 
five members, 535 ; urges the Hoasc 
of Commons to resist Charles I., 540 ; 
death of, 542 

Pytheas opens a trade-route to Britain, 8 

Quadruple Ai.mance, the, 700 
Quebec, Wolfe sent to take, 753 ; sur- 
m 4 er of, 756 


Queen Anne’s Bounty, 693 
Queensland, established as a separate 
colony, 969 

Quia emp tores y Statute of, 212 
Quiberon Bay, Hawke’s victory in, 756 ; 

landing of French royalists in, 830 
Quo warrant 0^ writs of, 624, 625 


Radcot Bkiixie, the Duke of Ireland 
defeated at, 280 

Radicals, the demand for reform made 
by, 877 

Rttdwald, king of East Anglia, 41 ; 

Eadwine takes refuge with, 43 
Raglan, Lord, commands the English 
army invaJing the Crimea, 945 
Railways, introduction of, 906 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, takes part in the 
capture of C.'uli/, 464 ; sentenced to 
death and imprisonment, 481 ; loses 
.Sherborne, 486 : voyage to (Liian'i and 
execution of, 499 ; his colony in \’ir- 
ginta, ifi. 

Ralph cie Diceto, 167 
Ralph of Wader takes part in the Rising 
of the Earls, no 
Ramillies, battle of, 684 
Ranulph Fiambard, see Flambard 
RtJ, Buckingham’s expedition to, 50^5 
Reading taken by Essex, 538 
Reading, the abbot of, executed, 
Recognitions, 147 

Recusancy laws, the, penalties inflicted 
454 

Reform Bill, the first, introduced and 
withdrawn, 902 ; rc-introduced and 
rejected by the ia)rds, 90 ^ ; bn^ught 
in a third lime and passed, 90^ ; pass- 
ing of the second, 961 ; passing of 
the third, 972 ; str Pailiainentary Re- 
form 

Regency Bill, the, 81 1 
Regicides, the, execution of, 582 
Reginald electwl Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by the monks, 177 
Regni, the, join Aldus Plautius, 13 
Regular clergy, the, 65 
Regulating Act, the. 802 
Reign of ieiror, tlie, 826-828 
Reims, College at, 453 
Relics, destruction of; 398 
Renascence, the, char.acler of, 366 ; its 
influence onEngkind, 367 immorality 
i74» 375 

Rent, land let for, 321 
Reporting, freedom of, established, 779 
ReprescnUitivc institutions, see Parlia- 
ment 

Reqiiescns, governor of the Netherlands, 
449. 

Retainers substituted for vas.sals, 281 ; 

increase of the number of, 321 
Jieveruie of the crown fixed after the 
Restonition, 582 
Revolution of 1688-9, 616-648 
Rich, Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, i8^ 
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Richard I., as Duke of Aquitaine, 155 ; 
takes the cross, 157 ; becomes King of 
England, 159; sells the homage of 
Scotland, ib, ; his Crusade and im- 
prisonment, 161 : is liberated, 162 ; his 
short visit to England, ib . ; death of, 
165 

Richard II., proposal to set aside. 261 ; 
his minority, 266 ; meets the insur- 
gents, 268 ; offers to head them, 269 ; 
marries Anne of Bohemia, 278 ; his 
favouritism, tb, ; superseded in his 
authority by a Commission of Regency, 
279 ; regains power and governs con- 
stitutionally, 280 ; makes an alliance 
with France, and marries Isabella, 282; 
makes himself absolute, ib. ; banishes 
Norfolk and Hereford, 283 ; goes to 
Ireland, 284 ; forced to abdicate, 285 ; 
murdered, 291 ; alleged re-appearance 
of, 293 ; buried at Westminster, 299 
Richard III. (si^^ Duke of (jloucester) is 
created a duke, 329 ; character of, 
337 I becomes Protector, ^ 338 ; has 
Hastings executed, 340 ; is crowmed 
king, 341 : his government, 342 ; de- 
feated and slain, 343 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, leads the 
barons against Henry III., X92 ; 
deserts the barons, 195 ; takes part in 
summoning knights of the shire to 
Parliament, 196 ; is chosen king of the 
Romans, 198 ; hides himself after the 
battle of Lewes, 201 

Richard Fitz-Nigel writes the Dialogus 
de Scaccario^ 167 

Richard the Fearless, Duke of the 
Normans, 80 

Richard the Good, Duke of the 
Normans, 81 

Rj(‘hmond, Duke of, asks for manhootl 
sutirage and annual parliaments 790 
Richmond, Earl of, see Henry VII. 
Riding on horseback, 273 
Ridley made Bishop of London, 416 ; 
burnt, 425 

Kidoin plot, the, 44^ 

Rinuccini, Archbishop, .arrives in 
Ireland, leaves Ireland, 562 
Ripon, architecture of the choir of, 171 
Ripon, Earl of, resigns office, g 1 2 ; 
Robinson, Fiederick J., and Goderich, 
Viscount 

Ripon, treaty of, 529 
Rising in the North, the, 441 
Rising of the Earls, the, no 
Rivers, Earl, becomes Lord Constable, 
331 ; imprisoneii, 338; executed, 340 
Rjzzio, David, murder of, 439 
Roads, making and repair of, 272, 273 ; 

improvement in, 633 
Rolxert I. (Bruce), king of Scotland, 
allied with Edward I., 223; slays 
Comyn, and is crowned King of Scot- 
land, 224 ; defeats Edward II. at Ban- 
nockburn, 226 ; leprosy of, 231 ; death 
of, 232 

Robert II., king of Scotland, 295 


ROM 

Robert III., king of Scotland. 295 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, his power in 
the West of England, 1^3 ; declares for 
Matilda, 134 ; taken prisoner, and ex- 
changed for Stephen, 135 ; death of, ib. 
Robert, Duke of the Normans (father of 
William the Conqueror), 88 
Robert, Duke of the Normans (son of 
William the Conqueror), incapacity of, 

1 14; rebellion in England in favour 
of, 1 15 ; goes on the first Crusade, 121 ; 
fails to overthrow Henry I., 124; de- 
feat, imprisonment, and death of, 125 
Robert of Belleme, cruelty of, 119; be- 
comes Earl of Shrewsbury, 121 ; ex- 
pelled by Henry I., 124 ; imprisonment 
of, 125 

Robert of jumieges, Archbishop of Can- 
terbur\% 87 

Robin Hood, legend of, 275 
Robinson, Sir Thomas, fails as leader of 
the House of Commons, 747 
Robinson, Frederick J., budgets of, 886 ; 
see Goderich, Viscount, and Ri]x>n, 
harl of 

Rochefort, failure of an attempt against, 

Rochelle, Buckingham lends ships to 
fight against the Huguenots of, 504 ; 
siege of, 506 ; expedition to the relief 
of, 510 

Rochester, foundation of the bishopric 
of, 40 ; Odo besieged in, 115 
Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of, 
advises against the summoning of 
Parliament, 626 ; dismissal of, 640 ; 
dismissed through the influence of 
Marlborough, 681 
Rockingham, Council at, 118 
Rockingham, Marquis of, leads one of 
the three fractions of the Whig part) , 
768; first ministry of, 771 ; dismissal 
of, 773 ; second iiiinisiry of, 795 ; 
death of, 796 

Rockingham Whigs, the, Pitt’s dislike 
of, 771 ; Burke’s influence with, 772 : 
t.ike the view that tlie House of Com- 
mons has no right to incapacitate 
Wilkes, 774 ; oppose Parli.amentary 
reform, 777 ; support economical 1..- 
foriii, 789 

Rodney, Admiral, bombards Ha>re, 
756 ; defeats De Grasse, 795 
Roger, ArchbivShop of York, crowns the 
young Henry, 149 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, Minister of 
Henry I., 126; quarrels with Stephen, 
*34 

Roger, Earl of Hereford, takes part in 
the Rising of the Earls, xio 
Roger of Hoveden, 167 
Roger, son of Roger of Salisbury, 134 
Rogers, John, burnt, 424 
Rohillas, the, Hastings assists the 
Nawab of Oude to subdue, 802 
Roman Empire, ihe^ establishment of, 
12 ; continuance of, in the East after its 
destruction in the West, 27 
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Romans, the, invasion of Gaul by, lo ; 
invasion of Britain by, ii ; commence- 
ment of the conquest of Britain by, 
12; massacre of, 15; complete con- 
quest of the greater part of Britain by, 
17 ; civilisation introduced into Britain 
by, 21 ; end of their rule in Britain, 
26 ; jpersistency of their civilisation in 
Gaul, 37 

Rome taken by the Duke of Bourbon, 


Romilly, Sir Samuel, advocates the 
reform of the criminal law, 8S5 
Romney Marsh divides J utes from South 
Saxons, 27 

Rooke, Sir George, takes Gibraltar, 
682 

Roosebeke, battle of, 278 
Root and Branch Bill, the, 533 
Roses,Wars ofthe, see Wars of the Roses 
Rothesay, Duke of, death of, 295 
Rouen occupied by Hrolf, 80 ; surren- 
ders to Henry V., 304; retaken by 
the French, 320 

Roumania becomes an independent kinu- 
dom, 969 

Rouridway Down, battle of, 538 
Rowton Heath, battle of, 541) 

Royal Assent, the, refused for the last 
time, 706 

Royal Society, the, foundation of, 598 
Rump, the name gi\en lo the remnant 
of the Long l^irliament, 515; dis- 
solved by Cromwell, 566 ; brought 
back, expelled and brought back 
again, 575 ; final dissolution of, 57^ 
Runjeet bingh, allies himself with the 
British, 949 , death of, 951 
Rupert, Prince, commands the cavalry 
at Edgehill, 537 ; storms Bristol, 53S ; 
is defeated at Marston Moor, 543; 
takes part in the battle of Naseby, 
548 ; surrenders Bristol, 549 ; holds a 
command in the battle otT the North 
Foreland, 592 ; defeated ofT the 'lexei, 
608 

Russell, Admiral, afterwards Karl of 
Orford, commands the fleet at La 
Hogue, 658 ; is o^eof the Whig Junto, 
659 ; created Karl of Orford, 669 ; 
Orford, Earl of 

Russell, Karl, becomes Prime Minister 
a second time, 961 ; resignation of, //'. ; 
see Russell, I^rd John 
Russell, lajrd John, advocates Parlia- 
mentary reform, 894 : obtains the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
895 ; holds a subordinate office in 
J.ortl Grey’s ministry, 901 ; introduces 
the first Reform Bill, 9<r2 ; becomes 
fJome Secretary and I^ea<lcr of ibe 
House of Commons, 913 ; is unable to 
form a ministry, and supports JVel’s 
alxilition of the Corn J,aw, 931 : ob- 
jects to Peel’s Irish policy, ib. ; be- 
comes Prime Minister, 932 : his deal- 
ings with IrLh distress, /'». : att'-mpts 
to improve the condition of tenants in 


Ireland, 933 ; passes the Encumbered 
Estates Act, 934 : passes the Eccle- 
siastical Fitles Bill, 937 ; resignation 
938; joins the Aberdeen Ministry, 
and promises a new Reform Bill, 943 ; 
is Foieign Secretary in Palmtislon’s 
second ministry, 956 ; brings in a 
Reform Bill, 057 . see Russell, Earl 
Russell, William Russell, Lord, sup- 
ports the Evclusion Bill, 617 ; refuses 
to take part in a^ts of violence, fuj ; 
trial of, 0J5 : execution of, 620 
Russia, interferes fur the first time in 
Western Kiirupe, 709 ; estahlislics tlie 
‘Aimed Neutrality,’ 792; takes part 
in the second coalition, 839 ; withdraws 
from the alliance, 840 ; joins the 
Northern L'onfcdciacy, 844 ; with- 
draws from the Northern Confederacy, 
845; joins the third coalition, Csf . 
invadetl by Napideon, 86(^ ; fillers aid 
to the Sultan, 0*1; joins iMig.and, 
Ausiiia. and Riussiain supjioiting the 
Sultan, , pioposcd i>aituiim ol llie 
1 iirkisii tlonnniiMis in agn eiiieiit willi, 
9 1 3 * l-'oes to war w ith the Sultan. 0 1 1 ; 
war declaied by J'aiglaiul and Frame 
against, ib.\ makes peace with the 
allies, 948 , alliance iif Dost Moham- 
med with, 949 ; refuses to be bound by 
the treaty of 1850, 995; oveiptiwers 
the 'rurkish army, anil submits to llie 
Treaty of Beilin, 9( 0; aifiuires Penj- 
d*-h, 971 

Rutiaml, ICarl of (son of the Duke of 
York), accompanies Ins father lo Ire- 
land, 326 ; niiirdereil, 328 
Ruvigny, Mar»|iiis of, seises in Ireland, 
656 , Galway, l’..nl of 
Ruyner, De, (aptuus I’aiglish forts in 
(lUinea, 

K>.- I louse Plot, the, (y>^ 

Ryswick, peace of, N17 


Sa, Dom PANTAi.ro.v, exedition of, 

Sai-heverell, Di., sermon [treadled liy, 
6y«) : impeached, 

Sacks illc, Lord Geoiue, misconduct of, 

Sadowa, battle of, i/ii 

St. Albans (sv^ Verulam), arcbilcr- 
ture of the nave of the abliey of, 171 
meeting of a national jury at, 180. 
the first battle of, 324 ; the .second 
battle of, 328 

St. Andrews cajttured by the French and 
iccaplurcd, 413 

St. Arnaiul, M.irshal, commands the 
French army in the C iiinea, 945 ; 
fle.ilh of, 94'i 

St. Piarlh«>li>mew, massacre of, 449 

St. Bartholomess’s day, ejeiAion of the 
Pieshyteiian f'leigy rm, 58 s 

St. Last, failiue of an expedition to the 
Bay of, 7s 3 ^ 

St. Christopher’s, Faigland re t ives the 
Fiemh j»art fjf, fii/i 
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St. John, Henry, becomes minister as a 
moderate lory, 68 1 ; obtains the re- 
jection of an (Occasional Conformity 
Hill, 682 ; turned out of ofTicc, 687 , 
is a member of a purely Tory ministry, 
691 ; orders Ormond not to fight, 695 ; 
created Viscount Holingbroke, ib», see 
Bolingbroke, Viscount 
St. John, Knights of, 157 
.St. Malo, cvpedilion against, 753 
St. Michael's Mount, Henry besieged 
at, I IQ 

St. Paurs, Old, burnt, 592 : rebuilt, 677 
St. Vin:eni. battle of, 8^5 
Saladin takes Jerusalem, 157 
Saladin tithe, the, 157 
Salamanca, battle of, 869 
Salic law, the so-called, 232 
Salisbury, great Gemot at, 113; cathe- 
dral at, 207 ; Penruddock captures the 
judges at, 571 

Salisbury, Marquis of, becomes Prime 
Minister, 971 

Salisbury, Richard, Karl of, bis connec- 
tion with the Duke of York, 324; 
takes pait in tlie battles of Hlore 
Heath and Northampton, 326, be- 
headed, 3.^8 

.Salislinry, Robert Cecil, K.irl of, as Sir 
Robert Cecil, secretary to Kli/abelh 
ami lames I., ^80, 481 . becomes Earl 
of S.llisliury and Loid Treasurer, 4S4 
orders the levy of new impositions, w.\ 
death of, 480 

Salisbury, Countess of, executed, 401 
San Domingo, Penn and Venables 
attack, 572 

San Stefano, treaty of, 

Sancrofi, William, Ar^-bbi^hop of ('an- 
terbury, ilepnved for refusal to lake 
oaths to William, 651 
Samlwich, Earl of, informs against 
Wilkes, 770 

Santa On/, Blake destroys Spanish 
ships at, 57 t 

.Saritoga. capitulation of, 786 
Sardinia, Kingdom of. conferred on the 
J )uke of Sa\ oy, in lieu of the Kingdom 
of Sit ilv. 710 
.Sarnm, Old, u 

Sa\lle. Sir George, presides over a 
meeting in support of ei'onoiiiic.il re 
form, 780 ; passes a Bill in relief of 
Roman Catholics. 702 
Savoy, the, burnt, 269 
Savoy Ctinfereiicc, the, 5S5 
Savoy, Duke of, persecutes the Vaiidois, 

Sawirc, William, burnt as a heretic, 29- 
Saxon shore, the defence of, 25; over- 
run hy the Jutes, 27 

Saxons, the {see East Saxons, South 
Saxons, West Stixons), r.iva^e Konian 
Britain, 24; settle in Britain, 27 ; 
merge their name in that of English, 
28 : are known by the Cells .as 
Saxons, 20 , ^ , 

Say, Lord, behc.'ulctl by Jack Cade. 323 


SCO 

Scheldt, the, opening of, 825 

Schism Act, the, passed, 699 ; repealed, 
710 

Schomberg, Marshal, lands in Ireland, 
655 ; killed at the Boyne, 656 

.Schwartz, Martin, defeated at Stoke, 347 

Scotland, kingdom of, formed by a 
union of Scots and Piets, 63 ; its rela- 
tions with England under Eadinund, 

64 ; its relations with Cnut, 84 ; with 
William I., 104; with William 11 ., 
119; with Stephen, 133; with Henry 
II., 154; with Richard 159; dis- 
puted succession in, 214 ; Edward I. 
acknowledged Lord Paramount of, 
216 : its league with France, 218 ; 
twice conquered by Edward I., 219, 
221 ; incorporated with England, 222 ; 
conquered a third time by Edward L, 
224 : independence of, 226 ; first war 
of Edward III. with, 231; struggle 
between Edward Balliol and David 
Bruce in, 233, 234 : accession of the 
Stuarts to the throne of, 295 : assist** 
France in its wars with England, 
307 ; power of the nobles in, 404 ; 
Hertford’s invaNion of, 409 ; Protestant 
imssionarits in, 412 . .Somerset’s in va- 
sio 1 of, 413 ; the Reformation in, 432; 
the intci'veiition of Eh/abeth in, 433 ; 
Presbyterianism in, 434; Mary lands 
in, 435; Mary's government of, 437- 
440; civil Nsar in, 443; projected 
union with, ^82; Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism in, 524 ; introduc- 
tion of a new prayer book in, 525; 
national covenant signed m, id. ; first 
Bishop-,’ war with, 526 ; episcopacy 
abolished by the Assembly and Parlia- 
ment of, 527 ; the second Bishops’ 
war with, 529; visit of Charles I. to, 
532 ; solemn league and covenant 
w'ltb, 540; sends an army into Eng- 
land, 542 : its army recalled, ; pro- 
posal of a new invasion of England by, 
554 ; engagement signed with Charles 

I. by Commissioners of, 556 ; Charles 

II . and Cronnvell in, 563 ; Restoration 
seitlemeru of, 595 ; Lauderdale’s in- 
fluence in, 6(^2 ; Lauderdale’.- manage- 
ment of, 619 : Covenanters *0, io. \ 
rising of the Covenanters m, 620; 
under J.ames 1 1 , 639 ; Presbyterianism 
established in. 652 : the crown offered 
to William ami ^lary in, id. ; pacifica- 
tion of the Highlands of, 654 ; the union 
with, 685 ; enthusiastic support of the 
l)arien expedition in. 671 ; Mar’s 
rising in, 705 ; disruption of the 
Church of, 940 

Scots, the ravages of, 23 ; abode of, in 
Ireland, 23 ; renewed ravages of, 26; 
settle in Argyle, and are defeated at 
Degsastan, 42 ; their relations with 
Eadward the Elder, 63 ; see Scotland 
Scott. Sir W.'ilter, works of, 889 
Scott i-li army, the, encamps on Dunse 
Law,’ 526 ; routs the English at New- 
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burn, 529 ; invades England, 542 ; 
besieges York, ib, ; takes part in the 
battle of Marston Moor, 543 ; receives 
Charles I. at Southwell, and conveys 
him to Newcastle, 551 ; negotiation 
for the abandonment of Charles I. by, 
553 ; returns to Scotland, 553 ; is de- 
feated at Dunbar, 563 ; and at Wor- 
cester, 564 

Scrope, Archbishop of York, executed, 
290 

Scrope, Lord, execution of, 301 
Scutage, 141 ^ 

Scutari, hospital at, 947 
Sebastoix)!, siege of, 94< ; reduction of, 
947; destruction of the fortifications 
ot, 948 

Second Civil War, the, 556, 557 
Secular clergy, the, 67 
Sedan, battle qf, 965 
Sedgemoor, battle of, 637 
Sedition Act, the, 830 
Selby taken Ijy the Fairfaxes, 542 
Selden, John, takes part in drawing up 
the Petition of Right, 508 
Self-denying Ordinance, the, 545 
Selsey, landing of the South Saxons 
near, 27 

Seminary priests, the, 453 ; Act of Parlia- 
ment against, 436 
Senegal ceded by France, 766 
Senlac, battle of, 96 

Separatists, the, principles of, 470 ; 
settlement of, in Leyden and New 
England, 489; receive the name of 
• Independents, 543 ; iee Inder)endents 
Sepoy mutiny, the, 951-955 
Septennial Act^ the, 706 
Serfs, see Villeins 
Seringapatam stormed, 838 
Servia, becomes an independent king- 
dom, 969 

Settlement, Irish Act of, 595 
Settlement, Act of; Act of Settlement 
Seven Bishop, the, petition presented 
by, 642 ; trial of, 643 
Seven Years’ War, the, beginning of, 
749 ; end of, 766 ; results of, 767 
Severn, West Saxon conquest of the 
Valley o^ 35 

Severus fails in conquering the Cale- 
donians, 19 

Seymour, Jane, see Jane Seymour 
Seymour of Sudley, Lord, execution of, 
4^5 

Seymour, William, heir of the Suffolk 
line, 480 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley CooMr, 
Earl of, early life of, 602 ; polii y 
of, 603 ; supports the Declaration of 
Indulgence, 605 ; ^ becomes Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Chancellor, ib, ; his 
invective against the Dutch, 606 ; dis- 
missal of, 608 ; leads the opposition, 
ib. ; supports toleration for Dissenters 
only, 610 ; declares the present Par- 
Fament to be dissolved, 612 ; en- 
courages belief in the Popish Plot, 


616; his position similar to that of 
Pym, 6i8 ; supports the Exclusion 
Bill, ib. ; indicts the Duke of York as 
a recusant, 621 ; supported by the 
third Short Parliament, iif. ; the Grand 
Jury throw out a Bill against, 622 ; 
J>ryden’s satire on, 623 ; proposes to 
attack the king’s guards, 624; exile and 
death of, ib. 

Shakspere, William, teaching of, 474 
‘ Shannon,' the, captures the ‘ Chesa- 
peake,’ 872 

Sharp, Archbishop, murder of, 620 
Shelburne, Earl of, takes ofiice in 
Rockingham’s second min i> try, 795 ; 
becomes Prime Minister, 796 ; resig- 
nation of, 800 
Shelley, opinions of, 888 
Sherborne taken by Fairfax, 548 
Sheffield, Henry, fined by the Star 
Chamlxir, 515 

Sheridan, takes part in the impeach- 
ment of Hastings, 81 1 
Sheritfmuir, battle of, 705 
Sheriffs, their position in Eadgar’s 
reign, 73 ; weakened by Henry 1 1., 148 
Ship-money, levy of, 523 ; resisted by 
Hampden, 524 

Ships, comparison between English and 
Spanish, 459 
Shires, origin of, 73 

Shire-moot, the, 73 ; see County Courts 
Shore, Jane, penance of, 340 
Shovel, Sir Cloudcsley, drowne<l, 68g 
Shrewsbury, Duke of, becomes Lord 
Treasurer, 700 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, see ’lalbot, Lord 
Shrewsbury, Parliament of, 283 ; battle 
of, 294 

Shrines, destniction of, 398 
Sicib’, the Duke of Savoy bccom»’s king 
of, ^6; giveii to Austria, 710: ceded 
to the son of I^hilip V., 724 ; retained 
by Ferdinand I., 857 
Sidmouth, Viscount, included in the 
Ministry of All the Talents, 855; is 
Home Secretary in Lord LivcriMJoI’s 
ministry, 877 : holds that meetings in 
favour of R.idical reform are treason- 
able, 880; see Ad lington 
Sidney, Algernon, execution of, 626 
Sidney, Sir Philip, death of, 457 
Sikhs, the, albed, under Runjeet S’ngh, 
with the British, 949 ; wars with, 951 
Silchester, Roman church at, 23 
Simnel, Lambert, insurrection in favour 
off 347 

Simon de Montfort, early career of, 193 ; 
lakes the side of the barons, 195 ;cm- 

f loyed in Gascony, 196 ; executes the 
Provisions of Oxford, 199 ; heads the 
baronial party, 200 ; wins the battle of 
Lewes, 201 ; constitutional scheme of, 
ib, ; killed at Evesham. 20 ^ ; com- 
pared with Archbishop 'riiomas, 204 
Sinclair, Oliver, killed at Solway Moss, 

Sindiiia, a Mahratta chief, 802 ; defeated 
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and reduced to sign a subsidiary treaty, 
.859 

Sivaji founds the Mahratta State, 759 
Siward, Earl of North-hurnberland, 84, 
87 

Six Arts, the, 880 

Skeflington, Lord Deputy, takes May« 
nooth, 402 

Slave trade, the, carried on by Eliza- 
bethan sailors, 447 ; recognised in the 
Assicnto Treaty, 696 ; denounced by 
Clarkson, 823 ; attacked by Wilber- 
force and Pitt, ib.\ abolished, 855, 857 
Slavery, agitation for the abolition of, 
910 ; abolition of, 911 
Slaves preserved alive at the English 
conquest, 30 
Sluys, battle of, 239 
Smerwick, slaughter at, 453 
Smith, Adam, liis U'eakh of Nat ions ^ 
810 

Smith, Sir Sidney, defends Acre, 838 
Solemn league and covenant, the, 540 
Solway Moss, defeat of the Scots at, 

405 ; Charles I. urged by the Scots to 
take, 551 

Somers, Lord, one of the Whig Junto, 
659 : resignation of, 670 ; dissuades 
the Whigs from impcaching Sache* 
vert 11, 691 

Somerset, Welsh driven out of, 53 
Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, second Duke 
of, commands in Normandy, 320 ; sup- 
ported by Henry VI., 323; slain at 
St. Albans, 324 

Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, fourth Duke 
of, executed, 334 

Somerset, Edwaid Seymour, Duke of, 
inv.ades Scotland as Earl of Hertford, 

406 : becomes Duke of Somerset and 
Protector, 412 ; defeats the Scots at 
Pinkie Cleugh, 413 ; possession of 
Clmrch property by, 415 : expelled 
from the Protectorate, 416; execution 
of, 418 

Somerset, Henry Beaufort, third Dukeof 
executed, 331 

Somerset, John Beaufort, first Duke of, 
commands in France, 317; kept from 
court by Suffolk, 318 ; dies, 320 
Somerset, Robeil Carr, Earl of, favourite 
of jame^ I., ; disgrace of, 488 

Somcisct House, ouilding of, 4*’5 . 

Sophia, the Klectroi-s, tavours the \\ lugs, 
699 ; death of, 701 

Sorntodunum (( Sarvnt\ the strong- 
hold of Ambrosius, 34 
South Africa, progress of, 968 
South Australia established as a separate 
colony, 968 

South Saxons, 'the, first conquests of, 
27 ; destroy Anderida, 28 
South Sea Bubble, the, 711 
Southwell, Charles 1 . surrenders to the 
Scots at, 551 

Southwold Bay, battle in, 605 
Spain, union of the kingdoms of, 349 ; 
growth of the monarchy of, 354 ; 


resources of, 426 ; maritime power 
of, 447 ; authority of, in the West 
Indies challenged by English sailors, 
ib> ; navy of, 459 ; English attacks on, 
464 ; sends an expedition to Kinsale, 
478 ; its alliance sought by James I., 
486 ; attack of Raleigh on the colonies 
of, 489; sends troops to occupy the 
Palatinate, 490; protest of the Com- 
mons against an alliance with, 496; visit 
of Prince Charles to, 497 ; eagerness 
in England for war with, 500 ; money 
voted for war with, 501 ; expedition 
against Cadiz in, 503 ; Charles I. 
makes peace with, 514 ; Cromwell 
makes war on, 571 ; question of the 
succession to, 592 ; war of the Spanish 
succession in, 682 ; her conflic; with 
England in the West Indies, 726 ; war 
with, 730 ; joins France against Eng- 
land at the end of the Seven Years' 
War, 766 : allies herself with France 
and America, 787 ; makes peace with 
Oreat Britain, 798 ; its fleet defeated 
off Cape St. Vincent, 835 ; Napoleon's 
interference in, 862 ; resists Napoleon, 
863; Napoleon appears in, 86^ ; Wel- 
lesley’s advance to Talavera in, 867 ; 
Wellington's advance to Madrid and 
Burgos in, 869 : the French d*^iven out 
of, 871 ; revolution ag.iinst Ferdinand 
VIL in, 882 ; death of Ferdinand VI I . 
in, 92 ) ; civil war in, 921 
Spanish succession, the, claimants to, 
667 : thrown open by the death of 
Charles 11 ., 671 ; war of, 675 
Spencer, Henry, Bishop of Norwich, 
leads an cxi>edition to Flanders, 278 
Spenser, Edmund, his A 473 
Spinning, improvements in, 814 
Spinola, Ambrogio, invades the Palati- 
nate, 490 

Spithead, mutiny at, 836 
Spurs, Ealtlc of the, 364 
Stad holder, office of, 449 ; abolition of 
the office of, 565 

Stafford, William Howard, Viscount, 
execution of, 621 

Stainer, Admiral, captures a Spanish 
fleet, 572 

Stair, the Master of, John Dalrymple, 
organises the massacre of Glencoe, 

654 

Stamford Bridge, battle of, 95 
Stamp Act, the, passed, 771 ; repealed, 
772 

Standard, battle of the, 133 
Stanhope. Earl, death of, 712 ; see Stan- 
hope, General 

Stanhope, General, takes Minorca, 690 , 
surrenders at Brihuega, 692 ; takes 
the lead after the Whig schism, and 
becomes Viscount and the Earl Stan- 
hope, 709 ; see Stanhope, Earl 
Stanley, Lord, joins Henry VII., J 43 
Stanley, Mr., afterwards Lord, his 
policy as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
910 ; becomes Colonial Secretary, 
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ib. ; carries a Bill for the abolition of 
slavery, 911; resigns oflice, 912; a 
member of Peel’s cabinet, 926 ; resigns, 
and becomes a leader of the Protec- 
tionists, 931 ; succeeds to the Earldom 
of Derby, 938 ; sec Derby, Earl of 
Stanley, Sir William, deserts Richard 
111 ., 343 ; execution of, 351 ^ 

Star Chamber, Court of, organisation of, 
347' its sentences in the reign of 
Charles I., 514, 519, 521 ; abolition of, 

States-General, the French, meet during 
John’s captivity, 252 
Statute of Wales, 210 
Steam encine, the, improved by Watt, 
8 16 ; introduction ot the locomotive, 
906 

Steam-vessels, introduction of, 906 
Stephen, accession of, 131 ; makes peace 
with the Scots, 133 ; quarrels with the 
barons, ib, ; quarrels with the clergy, 
134 ; death of, X 35 

Stephenson, Cieorge, introduces loco- 
motive engines, 906 . appointed en- 
gineer to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, ; adoption ot his 
locomotive, 909 

.Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, 89 
Stillingtieet aims at comprehension, 598 
.Stirling, Wallace’s victory at, 221 
Stoke, battle of, 347 
Stone implements, 1-4 
Stop of the Excheipier, the, 604 
Stow-on-lhe-Wold, surrender of the last 
RoN'alist arii\y at, 530 
Strafford, Thomas Weniworih, Earl of, 
as Sir Thomas Wentworth, hi'- poli» y 
contrasted with that of Eliot, 508; 
brings in a bill to secure the liberty of 
the subject, ib. ; l»econies l/)rd Went- 
worth and l^esident of the C ouncil of 
the North, 514 , becomes Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, 527 *, created Ikirl of Straf- 
ford, and advises tlie summ<;ning of 
the Sliori Parliament, 528 : does not 
advise the prolongation cjf the second 
Bishops war, 529 ; collects an Irish 
army, ib. ; is impear hed, 530 ; lUll of 
Attainder against, {b.\ execution of, 
53 * 

Strathclyde^ formation of the kingdom 
of, 43 ; IS not dependent on Ecg- 
berht, 55 ; its relations with Eadmund, 
64 

Stratton, battle of, 

Strickland moves for an amendment of 
the Prayer Book, 445 
Strrxie, William, one of the five members, 

Strongbow in Ireland, 152 
Stuart, family of, inherit the throne of 
Scotland, 295 ; last ciescctidanls of the 
House of, 743 

Submission of the clergy, the, 386 
Su))sidiary treaties, 859 
Succession, A»'i of, 392 
Suetonius Pauihnus, campaigns of, 14-xo 


tal 

Suffolk, origin of the name of, 28 
Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke rf, 
marries Mary, sister of Henry VI II., 
364 

Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, Earl cf 
Chancellor of Richard IL, 278 ; driven 
from power, 279 ; condemned to death, 
280 

Suffolk, Thomas Howard, Earl of, 4S6 
Suffolk, William de la Pole, Earl of, 
. arranges a truce W'ith France, 317; 
presides over the govern merit of ICng* 
land, 318; impeached and murdered, 
3-2 

Siiffi Ik line, its title to the succession, 
410 ; Elizabeth’s feeling towards, 435 ; 
Willi.im .Seymour, the heir of, 480 
Sunderland, Karl of, becomes Sccretaiy 
of State, 687 , talvcs the lead after 
the \V hig ‘-chisin, 709 ; resignation of, 
712 

Supiemacy, Act of, 39 j; Elizabethan 
Act of, 429 

Supreme head «)f the ( huicb of I'ng- 
land title of, conferr«.d h> Convocation 
on Henry \T1L,3S6; abandoned by 
hdi/abeth, 429 

Surrey, Earl of, governs Scollaml in the 
n.ame of FMward 1., 210 
Surrey, Htnry Howanl, K.ul of, e\ecii- 
tion of, 41 1 

Surrey, Thomas Howard, Kail of, 
minister of Heiir) \' 1 I 1 ., 3<m ; the 
commander at Hodden, my Norfolk, 
Duke of 

Sussex, conquest of, 27, 28 ; weakness of, 
41 ; accepts Christianity, 49 
Sussex, Thom.is Katcliffe, Kail of, Lord 
l)eputy of Iielaial, 4s;.' 

Sutlej, the, battles on, 951 
Svend attacks Ja)ndon, 79 I returns to 
Denmark, 80 ; invades England, 81 ; 
death of, 83 

Sweden takes jjait in the Trijilc 
Aili.ince, 599 

Sw'egen, son ot Godwine, misconduct of, 
87 ; death of, 88 

Swift, i.irecr of, (»)] , politl< .d inlluence 
of, 094 ; \\ rites 7 be Vrtt/>icrs Li ttc/s^ 
7i2 

Swynford, Catherine, marries John of 
(i.aunt, 282 

S>iia, acquired by Mcheniet Ali, 921 , 
restored to the .Sultan, 922 


Tac'KTNo, snc(<'s^ful in the c.im- of a 
billon Irish foi feitures, ; rejected 
by the Commons in the c.ise of an 
Occasional Conformity Bill, 6S2 
Talavera, b.ittle of, 8^7 
Talbot, Lord, defeats the Burgundians, 
313 ; Irecomes Rarl of Shrewsbury, 
320 ; defeated and slain, 323 
Tallages levied by Edward I., 221 ; 

abolished by Edward III., 243 
Tallard, Marshal, defeated at Blenheim 
682 
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l\inj;Ier a<'(|uii'cd by C harles 11., 587 
'rasmati’ui Ijccomcs a separate colony, 96S 
Taunton, siceje of, 5^8 
Taxation, see J>anegeld, Customs 
'J'.iylor, Rowland, burnt, 4^4 
Tt'l-cbKel)ii, battle of, 071 
Telford, imnr<jveiuent ot roads by, 905 
Templars, the Knij:;hts, 157 
Temple, Lord, canvasses the House of 
Lords a'.;.ui.si Fox’s India Hill, 8oh 
Temple, Sir William, neajotiatcs the 
'frijile Alliam e, 509. advises the reform 
of tlie Ihivy CoUucil, 617 , failure of 
his s< heme, 6 jo 

d’l nnyson, his In Memoriant^ 943 
'rerouenne, ^64 

'Jest A( t, the, parsed, 607, a second, 
616, violatecl by James 1 L, 
Sui.derland and Stanliope think of 
re])ealin,i:, 710; \N'al| ole resists the 
repeal of, 71b; j)aitial r(‘j)eal of, 895 
I'ewkeshury, battle of, 33^ 

'IVxel, the, Rupeit defeated off, 608 
'I’lu'K keray, lus / 'unify luir^ 040 
'I'hames, the, early feny over, 20 
'I'hanet, prol»able identification of Ictis 
witlj, 8 ; Jutes estaldished in, 27 
Thectis, how distinguished from 
(lesiths, 31; their devotion to their 
loid, 44 ; growing military importaiKC 
of, (19 

'rhet)dore, Archbishop, his infltience on 
the Clunch of Kngland, 50 ; assembles 
the fust Chinch Council, 52 
Thetford, lemoxal of the see from, 107 
'liners si’]<ports Mehemct Ah, and pre- 
])ari s fnr \v,ir \Mth 1 ' ngland, ot2 
'I’lintN Vsais’ War, the, beginning of, 
4' 10 . end of, so I 

histlewood proposes to murder llie 
cabintt. 881 

'I'h'Mnas ol Cantcrbiny, '^t., destruction 
of t he ''hi ine (jf, 308 

'Thomas of London (Hei:ket), Chancellor, 
140; being ai)pointod Archbishoi) of 
Canterbury, resists floury 11 . , 143; 
takes lefuge in France, 145; returns 
to Icngland, 149; is murdered, 150 
1 hrogmortoiT' cou-piiacs, 4^0 
Tluiilou, I Old, bis saving about Fox’s 
India Hill, :’o'. 

'J'biijstan, .\ndibishop, leads the levies 
at the battle of tbc Standaid, 1 3 • 

'I ibct ias, battle of, 157 
’I'uamderoga, Aben. ronibic lepuKtd at, 
7s ^ ; taken b^ Amliersl, il\ . taken l»y 
the Amei leans, 7- 3 
'I’llsit, the tieaiy of, 8-,B 

'Tin, Plucnician anil tircck trade in, 8 
'Tinchehrai, battle of, 125 
'Tnitern Abbey, 129 
‘rippi'rmulr, battle of. S47 
'J'ipjDO, succeeds llydei .Mi. and makes 
jieaec, 60s : defc.ited by ('ornwallis, 
837 ; defeated by Harris and slain, 838 
'J'ilhes, propos.d of tlie Harebones Pai- 
1 lament to abolish, 567 
Tithes, Irish, diniciilty of c dlecting, 910 


TkA 

Tcdlehni commands the Russians at 
Sehai-topol, 945 
1’ogidumnus, death of, 13 
I'oleraiion, ('romwell’s advocacy of, 
543; (diaries 11. proposes to adopt, 
583; Charles 11 . issues a declaration 
in favour of, 587 ; tendency of sc ence 
to promote, 598 ; Lccke's letters on, 
653 

'Toh ration Af t, the, 631 
'lone, Wolfe, founds the United Irish- 
men, 832 ; sent to France, 834 
Tonnage and I’oundage, nature of, 509; 
clainieil by Charles 1 . in •'pite of the 
Pctiiion of Right, 510 ; Act prevent- 
ing the king frem levying, 531 
Torbay, arn\al of William III. in, 644 
'Ton mg ton, Karl of, Arthur Her’aert, 
defeated at He.achy Head, 657 
Tory party, the, origin of the name of, 
620, reaction in favour of, 622; elects 
officers in the city, 623; gains a 
maiority in the CJommon Council, 
6.'4 ; sujiports William IIL, 656 ; 
political ideas of, 672 ; its aims in 
tlie reign of Anne, 691 ; foreign 
policy of, 692 ; twelve peers created 
fioiii, 695 ; its position after the 'Treaty 
of Utieclil, 0^9: loses power at the 
death of Anne, 702 : principles of, at 
the accession of Ceorge IIL, 767; 
seemes office under Lord North, 776 ; 
rises to power under Pitt, 808 ; co- 
alesces w ith the majority of the Whigs, 
828 

'J'o'lig, Karl of North-lmmberland, 89; 
driven from his earldom, 90 ; allied to 
Harold Hardiada, 94 ; killed at Stam- 
ford Hridge, 96 

'1 onion, attack by ICugene and Shovel 
on. 689 

'Toulouse, battle of, 871 

'Touraine conquered by Philip II., 176 

Tom n o, 304 

'Toui\ille, Count of, defeats the English 
and Dutch olT Heacliy Head, and 
makes himself master of the Channel, 

. 

'Town, the, 693 

'Tow'is, growth of, 62, 72, 168 ; condiiiou 
of the outskirts of, 191 
'Townsliend, Chailes, places duties on 
imports into the American colonies, 
773 ; death of, 774 

'Tovvnsheml, J.ord, becomes Secretary 
of Slate, 70 3 , dismissed by George 1 ., 
709; re-adinitlcd to olfice, 711; im- 
proves the cultivation of turnips, 813 
Townships, early political organisation 

of» 31 

'Towton, battle of, 329 
Trade, see Commerce 
'I’rafalgar, battle of, 854 
'Tr.ikir, battle of, 947 
Transition from round-arched to Pointed 
architecture, 171^ 

Transvaal Republic, the, foundation of, 
969 ; annexation of, 970 ; acknow- 
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ledgnient of the independence of, 
971 

Travelling, modes of, 273 
Treason Act, the, carried, 830 
Treasonable Correspondence Act, 82S 
Treasons, Act creating new, 392 
Treasons, Statute of, 250 
Trent, the Council of, 436 
Trent, the Anglian occupation of the 
Valley of, 36 

Tresilian, Chief Justice, hanged, 280 
Triennial Act of Charles 1 ., the, 530 ; 
repealed, 588 

Triennial Act, the second, 661 
Triers, Commission of, 569 
Trimmer, origin of the name of, 618 ^ 
Trinobantes, the geographical position 
of, 8 ; side with Caesar, ii ; submit to 
Cunobelin, la 
Triple Alliance, the, 599 
Troppau, Congress of, 882 
Troyes, the I'reaty of^ 306 
Tudor, Owen, marries the widow of 
Henry y., 335 
Tulchan bishops, the, 524 
Tumblers, 275 

Tunis, Blake sent against, 571 
Turin, Eugene raises the siegi of, 684 
Turkish dominions, the proposal of 
Nicholas to partition, 943 
Turks,the,uprising of the Greeksagainst, 
884 ; defeated by Ibrahim Pasha, 921 ; 
welcome aid from Russia, ib, ; Syi ia 
restored to, 922 ; at war with Russia, 
944; are overpoweted by Russia, and 
submit to the Treaty of Berlin, 969 
Turner, landscape-painting of, 94 ^ 
Tiirnham Green, llie miliiia of the city 
resist Charles I. at, 537 
Tuscany, Duke of, Blake sentagainst,57i 
Tyndale, William, translates the New 
Testament, 396 

Tyrconnel, Earl of, see O’Donnell 
Tyrconnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of, 
Lord Deputy in Ireland, 640 
Tyre in danger, 157 
Tyrone, Earl of, sec O'Neill, Hugh 


Ulm, capitiila'ion of, 854 
Ulster, plantation of, 484 ; insurrec- 
tion and mas>.acre in, 534 
Undertakers, the, 487 
Uniformity, Elizabethan Act of, 429 ; 

Restoration Act of, 585 
Union with Scotland, 6S3 ; with Ireland, 
842 

United Irishmen, Society of, foundation 
of, 832 ; prepares for an insurrection, 
841 

United States, the ; America, the 
United States of 

Universities, growth of, 167 ; consulted 
on the divorce of Henry VIIl., 385 
Unkiar Skelessi, treaty of, signed, 921 ; 
abandoned, 922 

Urban II., Pope, supported by Lan- 
franc, 1x8 ; preaches a Crusade, 120 


Urlconium, Viriconium 
Utopia^ 367 

Utreeb.t, union of, 450 ; treaty of, signed 
696 ; its effect on international rela- 
tions, 697 

Valence, William de, resists the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, 199 
Valentine takes part in holding down 
the Speaker, 514 
Val-es-dunes, battle of, 88 
Valley Forge, destitute condition of the 
American army at, 787 
Vandeve'de paints marine subjects, 631 
Van Dyck, portraits by, 631 
Vane, Sir Henry, the younger, produces 
evidence against Strafford, 530 ; 
negotiates the Solemn League and 
Covenant, 540 ; brings in a Reform bill, 
566 

Vaudois, the, Cromwell intervenes in 
favour of, 572 

Venetian Republic, the suppression of, 

837 

Venice, League of Cambrai formed 
against, 363 
Veiincr’s plot, 584 

Vere, Sir Horace, defends the Palatinate, 
490 

Verneuil, battle of, 308 
Vernon, Admiial, takes Porto Bello, and 
fails to lake Cartagena, 730 
Verriu paints ceilings, ^ 

Verulamium, Roman city at, 19 ; 

martyrdom of St. Alban at, 23 
Vestments, ci clesiaslical, Hooper’s rejet:- 
liun of, 417 : I’liritan resl^tallee to ibe 
use of, 444 ; Whilgifi’s opinion on the 
propriety of. 468 
Vicar, meaning of the term, 129 
Victor Kmaniicl 11 ., King <f Sanlinia, 
afierwards King of Italy, mainl.nns 
constitutional government, 936 ; joins 
the allies in the Crimean war, 947; 
supported by the French in the war 
for the Hl)er:ilion of Italy, 956 ; be- 
comes king of I till y, 957 
Victoria, accession of, 914; refuses to 
dismiss Whig Ladies of the Bed- 
dumljer, 018 . marriage of, 926 ; visits 
Louis Philippe, 977 
Vienna, congress of, 87 ^ 

Villa Vitiosa, battle of, 612 • 

Villajjes, arrangements of, 75 ^ 

Villeins, the, uncertain origin of, 31 ; in- 
crease of, 69 ; position of, after the 
Norman comiuest, xo2 ; partial com- 
mutation of the services oL 168 : effect 
of the Black Dc.ith upon, 248; in- 
surrection of, 268 ; take refuge in towns, 
275 ; land ceases to be cultivated by, 
320, 321 

Villiers, Charles, moves the repeal of 
the Corn Law, 924 ; itfoves a resolu- 
tion approving of the Corn Law, 938 
Vimeiro, battle of, 864 
Vinegar Hill, defeat of the Irish insur* 
gents at, 841 
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Virginia, colonisation of, 489 
Vinconium, Roman colony at, 14 
Vittoria, battle of, 871 
Volunteers, the Irish, 796 ; the English, 
848, 957 

Vortigern establishes Jutes in 'i hanet, 
27 

Vote of No Addresses, 556 


Wagkam, battle of, S65 
Wakefield, battle of, 328 
Walcheren, expedition to, 865 
Wales reduced by Harold, 90 ; Flemish 
settlement in, 128 ; conquered by 
Edward 1., 210 : marches of, td.‘, sup- 
ports Richard II,, 285 
Walker, Obadiah, Roman Catholic 
Master of University College, 639 
Wallace, William, rises against Ed- 
ward I.j 221 ; execution of, 222 
Waller, Sir William, defeated at Lans- 
down and Roundway Down, 538 ; takes 
Arundel Castle and defeats Hopton 
at Cherlton, 542 ; fights at Cropredy 
Bridge, 544 : resigns his command, 545 
Wallingford, Treaty of, 137 
Walls, the Roman, 17 
Walpole, Sir Robert, resigns office, 709 ; 
opposes the repeal of the 'lest Act and 
the passing of Peerage Bill, 710 ; re- 
solves to rely on the Commons, not on 
tlie I-ords, //». ; le-admitted to ollice, 
7T1 ; become'. First Cord of the 'J'rea- 
snry, 712 ; his method of managing 
the House of Commons, 714 ; his doc- 
trine of * (Juieta non movere,' 716 ; 
his rivalry with Carteret, 718; con- 
tinues in power under George II., 720 ; 
his hi each with 'fov/n-^hend, /T-. ; 
lirings in an Excise Bill, 722 ; with- 
draws the Excise Bill, 724 : is unwilling 
to go to war with Spam, 728 ; charac- 
teiistics of the sections of the opposi- 
tion against, /7». ; hopes to ciul the 
(piarrcl W'ith Spain by iiegolialion, 
729 ; end of the administration of, 
730 ; made Earl of Orfoid, 731 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, Secretary to 
Kli7aheth, 4^7 
Walter Map, 167 

Waltheof, Earl of Northamptonshire 
ind Huntingdonshire, 90; is be- 
headed, no 

Wanhorough, Ceawlin defeated at, 36 
Wandewash, battle of, 764 ^ ^ 

War-band, the, composed of Gcsiths, 30 
Warbeck, Perkin, insun ection of, 

352 ; execution of, 354 
Wardshij), nature of the lord s claim to, 
n6 ; results of the system, 330 
Wars of the Roses, origin of the name 
of, 324 ; state of society during, 330 
Warwick, Karl of, opposes Richard 1 1 , 
270 ; banishment of, 282 
Warwick, F.arl of (son of the Duke of 
Clarence), imprisonment of, 343 exe- 
cution of, 354 
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WES 

Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of, 
regent in France, 313 
Warwick, Richard Nevill, Earl of (the 
King-maker), influence of, 324 ; retires 
to Calais, and comes back and defeats 
the Lancastrians at Northampton, 
326 ; estranged from Edward IV., 
332 ; is reconciled to Queen Margaret, 
333; restores Henry VI., and is de- 
feated and slain at Barnet, 334 
Warwick, Earl of, see Northumberland, 
Duke of 

Washington, burning of the Capitol at, 

Washington, George, appointed coin- 
nmndcr of the Continental army, 783 ; 
his difficulties, 784 ; driven by the 
British outof New Jersey, iS, ; regains 
New Jersey, 786; defeated on the 
Brandywine, id. ; winters at Valley 
Forge, 787 

Wat insurrection of, 268, 269 

Waterloo, liattle of, 874 
Watt improves the steam-engine, 816 
Wt alth 0/ Nations^ The^ publication of, 
810 

Wedderburn becomes Solicitor-General, 
779 

Wedmore, Peace of, (the so-called) 59 
Wellesley, Marquis, his subsidiary sys- 
tem, 859 ; see Mornington, Lord 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur, his victories in 
India, 859; defeats Junot at Vimeiro, 
804 ; returns to Portugal, and drives 
Soult out of Oporto, 866 : defeats the 
French at Talavcra, 867 ; created a 
Viscount, ib , ; see Wellington, Vis- 
count 

Wellington, Viscount, afterwards Duke 
of, defends the lines of Torres Vedras,- 
867 ; elements of the success of, 868 : 
takes CiuiUd Rodrigo and Bad.ijo2, 
869 , cltfca's Marinoiu at SakuManca 
and enters Madrid, ib. ; becomes 
Prime Minister, 893; suppoits the 
(\ailiolic Emancipation Bill, 896 ; 
fights a duel, ib. ; resignation of, goo ; 
t^cs measures against the Chartists, 
935 ; death of, 938 ; see Wellesley, Sir 
Arthur 

Welsh, the, speak a language derived 
from that of the Britons, 7 ; origin of 
their name, 3 1 ; adopt the name Kymry, 
37 ; defeated by Aithelfrith near 
Chester, 43 ; split up into three divi- 
sions, ib. ; driven out of Somerset, 53 ; 
tbeir relations with Ecgberht, 56 : set 
Wales 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, see Strafford, 
Earl of 

W’entworlh, Thomas Wentw'orth, Lord, 
governor of Calais, 427 
Weregild, system of, 32 
Wesley, teaching of, 746 
Wesley, Samuel, sermon by, 642 
Wessex, gradual formation of, 28, 34, 35 ; 
is weakened by internal quarrels, 41 ; 
accepts Christianity, 48 ; growing 

3X 
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unity of, $3 ; causes of the supremacy 
of, 55 ; an earldom under Godwine 
and Harold, 84, 89 

West Indies, the, conflicts between 
English and Spanish filers in, 447 : 
smuggling in, 726 ; ill-treatment of 
Englishmen in, 728 ; capture of islands 
in, 859 

West Saxons, the, first conquests of, 28 ; 
derated at Mount Badon, ib, ; occupy 
Salisbury Plain, 34; wage war with 
the men of Kent and with the Britons 
of the Severn Valley, 25 ; are defeated 
at Faddiley, ib^ ; see Wessex 
West Wales split off from other Welsh 
territory, 42 

Westminster Abbey, consecration of, 91 ; 

coronation of William I. in, xoo 
Westmorland, Charles Neville, Earl of, 
takes part in the rising of the North, 
441 

Weston, Lord, see Portland, Earl of 
Westphalia, Peace of, 564 ; erection of 
the kingdom of, 858 
Westward Ho ! 447 
Wexford, slaughter at, 563 
Wharton, Lord, as I’h nias Wharton, is 
a member of the Whig Junto 660 
Whig party, the, origin of the name 
of, 620 ; has a hold on the city of 
London, 622 ; misuses its power in 
the second Convention Parliament, 
656 ; William chooses his ministers 
from, 659 ; supported by Marlborough 
and Godolphin, 684 ; obtains complete 
control over the mini'>try, . 687 j im- 
peaches Dr. Sacheverell, 691 ; dis- 
graced by Anne, ib. ; is strong in the 
Ho'ise of Lords, 695 ; position of, after 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 699 ; supported 
by George I., 703; secures a parlii- 
mentary majority, and prepares to 
impeach the leading Tories 704 ; sup- 
ports the Septennial Act, 706 ; change 
in the foreign policy of, 707 ; schism 
in, 709 ; causes of its strength when 
led by Walpole, 713: divisions in, 
722 ; hostility of George HI. to, 765 ; 
divided into three fractions, 768 ; se- 
ceders from, coalesce with Pitt, 828 ; 
enters into relations with Canning, 
892 ; chooses Lord Althorp as its 
leader, 898 ; coalesces with the Can- 
ningites, 891 

* Whip with six strings, the,’ 400 
White Ship, the, wreck of, 129 
Whitefield preaches at Kingswood, 746 
Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, opinions of, 468 ; the High 
Commission Court under, 470 *, com- 
pared with Hooker, 472 
Wliitworth, Lord, violent language of 
Bonaparte towards, 848 
Wilberforce denounces the slave-trade, 

Wilfrid supports Papal authority, 50 
Wilkes, John, arrested for an article in 
the North Briton^ 769 ; condemned as 


the author of an indecent poem, and 
expelled from the House of Commons, 
770 ; escapes to France, ib. ; returns 
to Englaivd, and is elected for Middle- 
sex, 774 ; expelled from the House, 
and declared incapable of sitting in 
it, ib. ; supported by the mob, 775.; 
takes part as an alderinail in the im- 
prisonment of a messenger of the 
House of Commons, 779 

Wilkins, Bishop, aims at comprehension, 

Wifliam I . (the Conqueror) declared heir 
of Eadward the Confessor, 88 ; his rule 
in Normandy, ib.\ claims the crown 
from Harold, 91 ; lands at Pevensey, 
and defeats Harold at Senlac, 96-98 ; 
crowned at Westminster, 100 ; progress 
of his conquest, xoi-103 : devastates 
the Vale of York, 103 ; subdues Here- 
ward, and receives Malcolm’s submis- 
sion, 104 ; his method of keeping 
English and Normans in subjection, 
104-106 ; his relations with the Church, 
xo^iio; suppresses the Rising of the 
Karls, xxo: lays waste the New 
Forest, ib. ; has Domesday Book pre- 
pared, 1 1 1 ; x-eceives oaths at Salisbury, 
115 ; death o^, 114 

W’illiam L, Prince of Orange, Stad- 
holder of the Dutch republic, 449 ; 
Jaiireguy's attempt to murder, 454 ; 
murdered by Gerard, 456 

William 1 1 , (Rufus) is crowned King of 
England, 114; is supported by the 
English against Robert, 115 ; charac- 
ter of^ lb. : his treatment of Anselm, 
1 17; his quarrels with his brothers, 118; 
his relations with Scotland, xiq ; sup- 
presses Mowbray’s rebellion, 120; last 
years of, 121 ; is murdered, 122 

William II,, I’rince of Orange, death of, 
5^5 

William III., Prince of Orange, defends 
the Dutch republic, 605 ; is offered the 
hand of Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of York. 608 : at the head of a conti- 
nental alliance, 609 ; marriage of, 613; 
invited to England, 644 ; lands at 
Bri.\hamaml marclieson London, 645 ; 
ai rives at Whitehall, 646; the crown 
otTered to, 647 ; chocjscs his ministers 
from both parlies, 649 ; receives the 
crown in Holland, 652 : permits the de- 
struction of the Highlanders of Glen- 
coe, 654 ; dissolves his first parliamenr, 
656 ; defeats J^ktnes IL at the battle of 
the Boyne, ib* ; deprives Marlborough 
of his offices, 658 ; defeated at Stem- 
kirk and Neerwinden, ib. ; places the 
Whig Junto in office, 659 ; his grief 
at his wife's death, 661 ; takes Namur, 
663 ; trusts the Dutch more than the 
English. 664 : plot for the assas.sina<- 
tion of, 665 ; compelled to reduce the 
army, 667 ; signs the first Partition 
Treaty, 668; opposed by the House 
of Commons, 670; signs thp second 
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Partition Treaty, 671 ; appoints a 
Toi^ ministry, 672 ; forms the (3rand 
Alliance, 675 ; death of, 676 
Willhm IV., accession of, 898; dis- 
misses the first Melbourne ministry, 
91a 

William, son of Henry I., wrecked, 
129 

William Clito, son of Robert, 129 
William Longbeard, 169, 170 
William of Malmesbury, 129 
William of Newburgh^ 167 
William the Lion, king of Scotland, 
acknowledges himself to be a vassal 
of Henry IL, 154 ; frees himself from 
vassalage, 159 

Williams, John, Archbishop of York, 
impeachment of, 535 
Winceby, fight at, 542 
Wjnchelsey, Archbishop, 221 
Winchester, secular canons driven out 
of, 68; burial of William II. at, 122; 
Stephen chosen king at, iji ; taken by 
Cromwell, 540 

Windham enters Pitt's cabinet, 82R 
Winnington Hriclge, Pooth defeated at, 
§ 7 S 

Winwmd, the battle of, 48 
Wishart, George, burnt, 413 
Witenagemot, the, constitution of, 4^ ; 
discussion on the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity in, 46 ; constitutional powers 
of, 74 ; becomes the Great Council, 
113 ; see Great Council, the 
Witt, John de, Pensionarjr of Holland, 
589 ; negotiates the Triple Alliance, 
590 ; murder of, 605 

Wolfe, General, sent against Quebec, 
753 ; death (»f, 756 
Wolfe Tone ; st’c Tone, Wi)lfc 
Wolselcy, Sir Carnet, defeats Arabi at 
'Pei-el-Kehir, 971 

Wol-ey, Thomas, Cardinal, rise of, 363 ; 
magnificence of, 364 ; supports a pojicy 
of peace, 365, 366 ; comes into the 
House of Commons, 371 ; becomes 
unpopular on account of the Amicable 
I.oan, 372 ; secures his position by an 
alliance with France, 374 ; .aspires to 
the ]>ap.acy, 375 ; is named legate a 
latere^ ih, ; his views on Church re- 
form, 376 ; founds two colleges, 377 ; 
fails to persuade Heniy VTII. to 
abandon Anne lloleyii, 380 ; is ap- 
pointed legate to try Henry’s divorce, 
382 ; fall of, 383 ; death of, 384 
Women, education of, in the Middle 
Ages, 65 

Wonderful Parliament, the, 280 
W(X)d*s halfpence, 718 
Worcester, battle of, 564 
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Worcester, secular canons driven from, 
68 

Wordsworth, poetry of, 889 
Wren, Sir Christopher, buildings by, 
632 

Wriothesley, Lord Chancellor, excluded 
from the Council, 413 
Wroxeter, see Viriconium 
Wulf here maintains the independence 
of Mercia, 48 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, rebellion and exe- 
cution of, 423 

Wycliffe, John, his doctrines, 261 ; sum- 
moned before an ecclesiastical court 
at St. Paul',s, 262 ; sends out ‘ poor 
priests,' and renounces transubstantia- 
tion, 266 ; retire.s, and dies, 269 
Wykeham, William of, deprived of the 
Chancellorship, 260 ; restored to the 
Council, and again dismissed, 262 

Yarmouth supports Stephen, 134 
York (sec Eboracum) submits to Harold 
Hardrada, 95 ; taken by William I., 
102 ; devastation of the Vale of, 103 ; 

* ''.ssacre of Jews at, 160 ; Charles L 
av, 537 ; siege of, 542 ^ 

Y ork. Archbishop of, his ijght to crown 
a king questioned, 149 
Y^k, Archbishopric oh founded, 46, 
York, Duke of Edmund (son of 
Edward III.), joins Henry iV., 285 
York, Duke of, second son of George 

III. , commands in the Netherlands, 
826 

York, James, Duke of, see James II. 
York, Richarclj Duke * of '^(father of 
Edward IV.), is regent in France, 3x3 ; 
governs Ireland, 319 ; first Protectorate 
of» 323 ; second Protectorate of, 324 ; 
driven to Ireland, 326; claims the 
throne, 327 : defeated and slain,^ 328 
York, Richard, Duke of (son of Edwanl 

IV. ), lodged m the Tower, 341 ; 
murdered, 342 

Yorke, Charles, suicide of, 776 
York town, Cornwallis capitulates at, 
791 

Zemindary of the district around Cal- 
cutta granted to the F.ast India Com- 
pany, 764; Clive receives the quit- 
rent for, 80 r 
Zulu war, the, 970 
Zurich, treaty of, 057 
Zutphen, death of Sir Philip Sidney at, 
457 . 

Zwingli, teaching of, 390 
Zwinglianism, spread of, in England^ 
399 ; Cranmer’s attitude towards, 416 
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